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INVITATION TO THE EAST. 
(To a Small Son, aged Five Months, 
whom the Bard has not yet seen.) 
Too young to travel East, they say ? 
| Nonsense! The East ’s a babies’ land, 
No country for the grave and grey, 
Heavy of heart and slow of hand ; 
This Hind ’s a land of coloured magic, 
| Of tinsel pomp and circus jokes ; 
| Old men may know it grim and tragic, 
But not you little folks 
| For baby vision, cute and clear, 
| Sees only, after all, the good, 
| And little ears can only hear 
| What little heads have understood 
| So leave regrets to dull old fogeys, 
Perplexed and pestered, soured and 
done; 
Tis they who fill the land with bogeys 
You ll find it only fun 


(Ah, would we sad grown-ups were tree 
To view the East with cl ildhood’s 
eyes, 
To take it as it seems, nor see 
Its devils dressed in angels’ guisé 
Find it a pretty picture painted, 
Accept the sham, the surface show 
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Nor know all poisoned, fouled and 
tainted 
By hateful things below ! ) 


Come you and see it for yourself, 

And this old house of red and white 
Shall ransack cupboard, drawer and 

shelf 

To make a show for your delight ; 
And dusky legions, droll and kindly 

(Or so at least they ‘ll seem to you), 
Your least command obeying blindly, 

Shall daily homage do. 


I will enroll a troop of toys, 
Real living toys and much more rare 
(And much more fun for little boys) 
Than painted bird or woolly bear—- 
Squirrels and lizards, frogs and fishes, 
Mongoose and myra—come and see !— 
\nd butterflies as big as dishes, 
And monkeys in a tree. 
New flowers shall blossom red and gold 
In fairy gardens all ablaze ; 
Cool scented rooms shall be your hold, 
And you shall walk in shaded ways ; 
And I will show warm golden beaches 
That never knew a winter day, 
(nd sunlit surf and river reaches 
With kingfishers at play. 














| So come you East. And evil powers 
| Shall be confounded and undone, 
Nor longer mock the shining flowers, 
The singing birds, the laughing sun: 
| And all dark fairies, fled and vanished, 
Shall sink beneath the Arabian Sea, 
And all the bogeys shall be banished 
When you come East to me. 


H. B. 


| 
' 
! 
| 
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Our Democratic Navy. 

“ When H.M.S. Hood and H.M.S. Repulse 
|} came to the wharves at Wellington the specta- 
{tors had an unusual sight of long lines of 
| seamen tailing on to the big hawsers till they 
| were made fast, when the strain was taken by 
the captains."—New Zealand Paper. 
“Musica LxstRuMents. 

FOR SALE. 
—Good Cow with first calf.” 
Adtt. in Ceylon Paper > 
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| Clearly pot the old cow who died of 
i the tune. 
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From a 

| ment :- 
“We have the biggest corporations among 

our satisfied customers. Enlargements to any 


| size.”"—Canadian Paper, 
| . . ‘ . 
' Surely this is overdoing it. 
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THE PREMIER AS A CANDIDATE FOR VALHALLA. 


Tur British have a noble trait, 
Acquired in places where they play 
(And not alone, as some allege, at Eton), 
Of simply pulling up their socks 
On the receipt of nasty knocks 
And never recognising when they ‘re beaten. 


Of such is our Resilient Mac. 
Six times a paralysing whack 
Has dropped him on the carpet, where he lay low ; 
Six times has he been counted out, 
Then risen for another bout, 
After a pause to readjust his halo. 


I would go further; I would add 
That Death is lost on this stout lad; 
[ts triumphs Mac has fovnd a way of baulking ; 
What if the Reaper mows him flat ? 
He has more lives than any cat; 
A greater here than Felix keeps on talking. 


Earth is no haunt for such as he ; 
His proper home I take to be 
Pur, far aloft among Valhalla’s heroes, 
Who, being killed in daily fight, 
Wake fresh as larks with morning's light 
And at it onee again with joyous Cheerohs. 


Sad should we be to miss his face, 
Yet Parliament is not the place 
l’or half-divines to have their fixed abode in; 
And it were well, when next he dies, 
To have him wafted up the skies, 
Hoist by a Valkyr to the halls of Odin. 


And who upon her soaring steed 

Shall bear him to his warrior’s meed 
When he is slain in No. 7 disaster? 

We want, for this tremendous ride, 

Two Valkyrs, one from either side— 
For choice, the Ladies Terrinaron and Asror. 
OLS. 





THE ENCHANTED ISLE. 

Corrv, I was advised, was the ideal place for a restful 
holiday. It contained no theatre, casino, golf course or 
dancing hall, so that one would not be tempted to do any- 
thing but sit very still in the sun. : 

I found this description correct, and at the end of a 
month my nerves were steadied, my eye clear and my 
general health restored. if Be ‘ 

Then came the difficulty. The Corfiotes like people to 
come, but hate them to go away. It grieves them to think 


of all the money which is being spent outside Corfu; 
_ accordingly they have instituted an elaborate system to 


delay the visitors’ departure. 

On arrival, I had been welcomed in style. Though | 
was the only passenger to disembark, the harbour sent out 
every rowboat it possessed. I was seized by the hearty 
boatmen, cordially hustled down the side and genially flung 
into one of the boats. My three bags occupied a boat each 


_and would doubtless have enjoyed a pleasant voyage to 


shore had they not been the centres of three separate and 


| continuous fights between their custodians and the crews 


of the rest of the fleet who wanted to share the honour of 
welcoming me to Corfu. It was all very flattering, and I 
will abstain from uttering a single captious remark on the 
fact that I was compelled to pay for four boats. 

So much for arrival; departure, as the Greeks say, is 
another string of beads. 





| rewarded by being landed a fortnight later at Naples. 





The Greek steamers which call at Corfu are Corfiote in | 
spirit. Their arrival, departure and destination are all | 
uncertain. Often a steamer steals into the harbour at dead | 
of night; then at dawn, just as its presence becomes known | 
in the town, it hurries away hooting derisively. 

The system to adopt in order to escape from Corfu is 
now fairly clear to me, after bitter experience. 

To begin with, you charter a rowboat for a week and 
spend your time on the quay questioning the police, the 
customs officials, the lighthouse keeper, the café proprietor 
and anyone else you can find. At last a rumour spreads 
that a steamer is coming. You take your luggage aboard 

four boat and there spend some hours gazing at the har- 
ee mouth. As a rut nothing happens until bed-time, 
when a black shape appears in the ilies : you and a 
hundred others dash out in boats, amid cheers from the 
shore. You board the steamer and, addressing the captain, 
inquire her destination. If the captain makes the right 
answer you row back to shore and buy your ticket at the 
office. I will say this for the office, that they will sell you 
any number of tickets to anywhere at any time, but with- 
out prejudice to the question of a possible steamer ; so you 
delay until the eleventh hour. Having again boarded the 
steamer you watch the captain closely, asking him his 
destination from time to time, for he is very likely to change | 
his intention. All the while you ave on deck, with one eye 
on your luggage and the other on your boatman. You dare 
not dismiss the latter, for at any moment the captain may 
announce that he is sailing for New York. 

I myself made two false starts, and but for the devotion 
of my boatman (my boatman himself informed me) | should 
have been carried off to Sfax or Archangel... . The third | 
time, besides questioning the captain, I sounded the crew 
and passengers of all classes. From the general tenour of 
their replies I gathered that our destination was Brindisi. 
This gave me confidence, and so, although the captain did 
his best to break my spirit by making a complete tour of 
the Ionian Islands, I stuck firmly to the ship until I was 
By 
then I was more than ready for a second rest-cure at Corfu. 

You now know how it came about that ex-enemy 
WILHELM used to make /ong stays in Corfa, and was usually 
fetched away secretly in a gunboat; and that the Italian 
occupation last year was protracted. It was not their 
own fault. 











“OZO.” 


In an article which appeared in our issue of June 18th, 
entitled “In the News,” mention was made of a tonic called 
“Qzo.” The author, who imagined that he had invented 
the word, is informed that there exists an actual company 
trading under the name of Ozo, Limited. It is superfluous 
to say that the references which Mr. Punch’s contributor 
made to the directorate of the fictitious Ozo were equally 
due to his creative imagination. 








Another Impending Apology. 
“When Suzanne no longer honours the centre court with her 
presence the tennis game will be minus a mighty serious loss.” 
Evening Paper. 





Co. require Clerk at Chief Office, accustomed to 
Trade Paper. 


** Wiggins & 
slating, &c.” 
One, in other words, who can put up with Wiggins. 





“ The Earl of Birkenhead to-day, in London, opened a campaign 
against Anti-Prohibition at an International Congress of the Anti- 
Prohibition League.”—-Evening Paper. 

A brave man indeed thus to carry the war into the 


1924, | 
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enemy's country. 
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THE INDESTRUCTIBLE, 


Mr. Crynes (after the sizth hit) “PLAY UP, GENTS; YOU MAY SMASH AS MUCH AS YOU 
LIKE, BUT THE BUSINESS WILL GO ON JUST THE SAME.” 
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LONDON AMUSEMENTS. 
I.—SEEING THE SIGHTSEERS, 








DIARY OF A MONDAINE, 


Mayfair Mansions. 

Hap quite a jolly Ascot with my old 
friend Tots Uppingham at The Pleas- 
aunce. Tots and I suit each other. 
We haven't got any “ views,” we don't 
spell woman with a big W, but we do 
spell Life with a big L and Dress with 
a big D, and we utterly reject that 
wicked word dowager! We were quite 
a nice crowd. The star was Tots’ new 
friend, Jake Janaway, of Wembley and 
the Prairies—utterly a dear! He had 
his lasso with him, and when the horse 
, he'd backed in one of the races was 
being beaten by something else he 
wanted to rope the latter and bring it 
down; but Tots coaxed him not to. 
“Isn't it amazingly delicious, Sylvia,” 
she said to me, “that a word from me 
and a touch of my little hand can con- 
trol a great, strong, handsome daredevil 
like my Jake?” 

Nobody was a bit surprised when 
their engagement was made public be- 
fore Ascot ended. 

Il faut avouer that there were one or 
two flies in the week's ointment. Qne 
fly was that Tots and I found we'd 
both had the same idea of finishing off 








our get-up for Gold Cup day with a 


diamond bangle a little below the left 
knee. We hated each other for just a 


teeny moment. The other fly was that 
Tots accused me of flirting with Jake 
Janaway, and when I said, “ Well, who 
could help flirting with such a nice 
boy ?” she said——but I won't remem- 
ber what poor Tots said when I think 
of what was to follow. 

The day after she was back in 
Grograve-square, Uppingham walked 
in with a cowgirl, boots and breeches 
and all. ‘ Mother,” he said, “ this is 
Honey Hustler, of Wembley and Ari- 
zona, and next week she'll be Lady 
Uppingham.” “ That’s so, Uppy’s ma,” 
said Honey Hustler. ‘My, but you look 
some girl to be the mother of a big boy 
like Uppy! And J'll have to call you 
Ma too,” and she kissed Tots, who was 
in a dazed state. “I hear you ve fixed 
it up with Jake Janaway, the big noise 
of our show,” went on Honey ; “ we'll 
be quite a good little family crowd. 
And will Jake be a Count, and live in a 
castle, and be all over velvet and gold ? 
I'm tickled to death he’s struck lucky 
as wellas me. And you're in luck too, 
Countess. Take it from me, Jake is a 
white man, the whole of him, and he'll 





——— | 
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make you the best husband you ‘ve ever 
had. I oughter know, for I was the 
Mrs. Jake before last.” 

And then Tots collapsed and had to 
have first aid, and a day or two later 
the papers announced, “ The marriage 
arranged between Theodosia, Countess 
of Uppingham, and Mr. Jake Janaway, 
of Wembley and the Prairies, will not 
take place.” 

Poor Tots! I forgive her the diamond 
bangle and everything. 

We were all ’mensely grateful to Sir 
Cashley Creasus for hitting on a new 
sort of Treasure Hunt. We were getting 
a bit fed up with the old sort. Sir 
Cashley, oil-multi, best parti of the 
day and a sport first and last, gave a 
wedding-ring as the treasure to be 
hunted ; entries limited to mothers of 
demoiselles ad marier; the winner to 
become Sir Cashley’s mother-in-law. 
There was an immense entry. Some 
of us backed this mére marieuse and 
some that, but most of the money went 
on Lady Manwuvrer. The clues were 
very difficult and widely scattered, and 
the last one took them to Brighton, 
where they swooped down on an old 
man standing near the West Pier with 
a fool’s cap on his head and postcards 
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in his hand. On the poste ards was 
written, “‘ What is the height of Lon- 
don’'s latest folly ? Find out, with the 
help of your own two feet and two 
hundred more.” 
impasse for them. But on the 
back to town Lady Manceuvrer, 
has a statistical brain and lots of out- 
of-the-way knowledge, remembered that 
two hundred and two feet is the height 
| of a fearful thing called the Monument 
near London Bridge, she motored 
} 

| 





way 
who 





50 
| straight there and began to climb. 

Poor brave dear! she got to the top, 
more dead than alive, just in time to 
who had gone up 
the 
She 


| see a messenger-koy, 
before her, pick something off 

| ground and drop it over the edge! 

| swears it was the ring and that the boy 

| w vas engaged to do what he did if any 

| of the treasure-hunters got “ warm.” 
I believe she means to consult a lawyei 


know if “an action would lie,” 0: 
something, Anyhow, the bets are all 


| off, the ring is nowhere, and Sir Cash 
ley’s mother-in-law hasn't materialised 


| The dear Midshires, who are about 


| the most flagrant example of the new | 
their 


| poor, are so bravely putting 
shoulders to ever so many wheels. The 


Duke is still working in the film-studios 
(he hasn’t got beyond crowds and riots 


strenuous job at the big new X. Y.Z 
shop in Reford Street. This is their 
|ad.: “Reford House. The palatial 
| new premises of the X. Y. Z. The 
famous 2/6 Lunch is served every day 
} and every day till further notice the 
Duchess of Midshire will luneh at the 
X. Y. Z. and will show the Correct May 
| fair Manner of eating a variety of dishes 
| vegetables and fruit. No extra charge 
| for seats at the Duchess’s table or ad 
jacent tables. 


| 
yet), and dear 
| 
| 


| and also how those social stumbling 
blocks, asparagus and green peas, should 


| be coped with. Her grace will also 


demonstrate the latest manner of con- | 
| suming a cutlet, and how strawberries, | 


| both with and without cream, should be 
dealt with.—Only 2/6!—The Best Lunch 
in the World and the Correct 
E..t It—Onty 2/6!!!” 
1 hear the suburbs have responded 
nobly and the place is a block each 


day. Poor dear Anne! 

| ‘Talking of lunches and tea makes 
| me think of dinners and the Smith- 
| Green-Joneses. Socially quite new- 


| born, they've taken Plantagenet House, 
| Grograve-square, and are spilling their 
| money about in all directions. So of 
| course they must give the last 
| most expensive word in dinners—the 

cabaret-dinner. They sent out their 
| ¢ ards with ‘*Goo-goo and the Night- 
light Follies” in the corner, and quite 


and 
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It was a complete | 


Anne has taken on a most | 


The newest way of eat- | 
| ing the wing of a chicken will be shown, 


Way to| 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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Foreign Gentleman (who has received no reply to his Good Morning). “Ir MAKES ITSELY 
EVIDENT THAT MONSIEUR HAS GOT OUT OF THE 


BATH ON THE WRONG SIDE THIS MORNING.” 








a lot of us: went. 
Mercias, the Oldacres, 
tons, Pixie Dashmore, and so on. It 
was all very well done. The small room 
opening from the dining-room was the 
with sand and rocks and a bit of 
| cliff for the Nightlights’ pretty bathing- 
dress Act, Beach Revels. Funny to see 
with what contemptuous condescension 
| Mrs. Smith-Green-Jones glanced at 
'them while she ate her dinner. She's 
too new and too obtuse to know that 
| Goo-goo, the leading Nightlight, is by 
daylight Etheldreda Saxonbury, and 
that two of the others, Twitter and 
| Glitte r, are Joyce and Jasmine de 
Ravilland. 

| At the end of their Act they danced 
round the dinner-table, and Goo-goo in 
passing dropped a kiss on Mercia’s 
bald head. 


There were the 
the Easthamp- 


| 
te 
ce 
slvage, 





“‘ Tlow dare you?” cried Mrs, Smith- 
Green-Jones—“ how dare you, a paid 
entertainer, take such a liberty? Do 
you know, young woman, that that is 
the Duke of Mercia ?” 

“Don't worry, dear Mrs. Smith-Green- 
Jones,” said Goo-goo; “he happens 
to be my father.” 








“Hong Kong, Saturday.—-Major Brito Pais 
and Major Sarmento Beires, the Portuguese 
Army pilots, who were fiflyfiflifinfig to Macoo 
from Lisbon, have abandoned their ight.” 

Welsh Paper. 
A case of flufluffing their approach. 


“ Cedric, from New Y ork for Liverpool, 
Queenstown, due Liverpool Bar, 11 p.m. 
Daily Paper. 


Very tantalizing for the passengers. 
By that time, of course, the bar was 
closed. 


via 
” 
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LIFE ON THE FOOTPLATE 


PIONEERS OF EMPIRE, 
XVILI.—Enxarnes. 

Somewnere near Blackfriars the 
other day I saw a remarkable sight. A 
lurge mixed party was proceeding along 
the pavement at a steady double, pre- 
sumably in the hope of catching a bus, 
tram or train. Most of them were 
children of both sexes, but in about the 
second row of fours was an elderly man, 
stout and perspiring, and amongst the 
rear files trotted two or three women of 
var.ous ages. I thought at first it was 
«a Mormon elder fleeing from the wrath 
tocome. Afterwards tt occurred to me 
that it might be one of those family 
pienic-parties making for Wembley. 
And, if so, making probably for the 
Palace of Engineering first of all. 


When I am introduced to running 
engines my most immediate reaction 
is not, like Mr. Rvpyarp Kririne’s 
McAndrew, to “ discover predestination 
in the stride of yon connecting-rod.” 
My impulse is rather more barbaric. I 
want to throw myself amongst the 
works of this superhuman thing and 
die in the act of worship. I make an 
effort to tell myself that the human 
body is more fearfully and wonderfully 
made than any ste hn invented and 





patented by man. But I find it very 
hard to believe. ‘ 

My next feeling is that the 
place is very noisy and 
very hot. My life, in 


“AT THE FAR END OF THE ( 
EMERGEP A BEAMING FACE.” 


iUN 


BLISS. 


EVERY BOY'S DREAM OF 


strolled up and took the liberty of look- 
ing over my shoulder. 

* D’ you think they 'd give me one of 
those ?” he said. 

“IT don’t know,” I replied a little 
haughtily. I rather liked to figure as 
a person who might possibly purchase 
the Flying Scotsman. 


fact, appears to be turning, and turning 
in mazes of heat and oil and cotton- 
waste and sound. I also find it very 
hard to think of anything suitable to 
say. One can compliment a man with- 
out much difficulty on his horse or his 
child or his dog, but it seems stupid to 
remark, “ How very smoothly that large 
wheel revolves!” or, “‘ What a grace-| “ Would you mind my having a look 
ful-looking sprocket, to be sure!’’ I amjat it?” he went on. 

irritated also. The whole place looks | “Certainly not,” I said kindly, but 
like a monument erected in honour of | still with a slight air of patronage, as | 





my ignorance. 

[ think I like engines best when in| is it that interests you particularly ? ” 
repose, as most of the engines at | «Well, the specifications,” he said 
Wembley are. But small boys think |‘ You see, I am a driver myself. Great 
otherwise. They like them all, and| Western, you know.” 
they like the moving ones most. | I gave him the book. 

*’Garn, that one ain't going round,” A little further on a 
they cry, and scamper along to the next | throng of visitors was 
miracle but one. ‘The Palace of Engin | thrusting its way 
eering seethes with small boys. 

One might have thought that in these | 
days an ordinary locomotive engine | 
lacked thrills. Far from it. A queue! 
of about two hundred people was 
steadily passing up a stair 
case into the cab of a 
sable monsterdestined 
for Buenos Ayres. 





























into a highly 
polished — speci- 
men of a Metropol: 

tan Railway carriage 
marked “ Exhibition Train, 
and examining the interior with 
critical respect. I suppose there 
, Was some new kind of strap. The cow 


| liking for a busman’s holiday. 


self some good. 
the Illustrator. 





} 
| together 

tm, 2 ‘ . 

| IL soon had news of him, however, 


ein 
Me) Hi 
suspected. A dense mob was gathered 
round the roped platform which sup- 
ported a 16-inch naval gun which 


None of them seemed to re- 
appear, and I imagined that 
they were being swallowed up | 
in the belly of the beast. But 
I discovered later that there 
was a staircase at the other 
side. I passed on to the Flying 
Scotsman, and was given a 
gaily-illustrated pamphlet. A 


The hinder end of it, which had a door 


demonstrator was peering anxiously up 
into the works, 








}of a cricket-pitch from stern to bow. | 
like a safe, had been opened, and the | 


I asked what was the matter, and | 
sad and weary-faced lounger' was told that some one had gone up 


| turned over the pages for him. “ What | 


|boys are evidently not alone in their | 


I went and looked at a hydrostatic | 
pump and a magnetic cream-separator, | 
and tried to feel that I was doing my- | 
Meanwhile I had lost | 
Visitors to the Wem- | 
| bley Exhibition ought really to go roped | 


and in the place that I might have | 


seemed to be roughly about the length | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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: | inside, and they thought he had got|They are the only pecple who can keep | and with amazing swiftness lowered | 


de- One of the sea- | 


stuck. With a sinking heart I 
scribed the Illustrator’s appearance. 
“ That ’s him,” they said. 
“ Couldn't you put a charge inside ? 


| I suggested to the demonstrator; “ 01 
But perhaps you} They 


| fetch a ramrod? 


| don’t use ramrods in the Navy nowa- 





day 5 hess 
the monstrous sides. 

“ Are you there, Moriarty Pe 
| shouted. But there was no reply. 
| ‘The moments passed and the sus- 
pense grew terrible. Then to our in- 


| expeesette relief, somewhere up near 


end of the gun, 


the roof at the far 
an arm, and the Illustrator was seen 
| waving his hat after the manner of a 
| cowboy on a bucking steer. 
| later he came sliding down the vast 
| barrel, like a boy on banisters, crum- 
| pled but proud. 
} “TI knew I had brought my 
} measurement down an inch-and-a-half,’ 
| he said. 

Amongst the crowd we sighted a 
famous war correspondent. 

“ Trying to take an intelligent in 
terest in machines?” he asked me, a 
little unkindly, I thought You take 
my advice and go and see the diver.” 

It sounded pleasantly cool. 

“T think we will,” I said. As a 
| matter of fact 1 always take the advice 


| emerged a beaming face, followed by | 
i 


Walist 





of war correspondents at Wembley. | shuffled his brass coffins along the stage | amongst the dynamos.” 


| 
>| 
i 
; 
| 
| 


and I beat with my fists against 


A minute 


j 


la clear head in the confusion. 

To see the diver we had to leave the 
Palace of Engineering altogether and 
go into a small temple which smelt of 
fish. Barks were heard in the offing. 
were the barks of a_ sea-lion. 
Here upon a small stage, in front of 


WEMBLEY. 


NOT TOO DEEP,” 


MUSICAL COMEDY AT 


“Down IN THI 


| which was a semi-circular tank, a most 
curious scene was enacted. A man 
with a tragic expression seated himself 
jon a chair and put on more clothes 


| than, considering the weather, I should | 


| have supposed possible. As soon as he 
had put on all he could, another man, 


dressed 
| began to clothe him in rubber overalls 
and hang pieces of lead upon him, 
| They placed his feet in boots like brass 
| coffins. 

* These boots,” shouted one of thei, 
‘weigh seventy pounds each.” 

They then covered up his head com- 
pletely with a metal globe, which had 
the effect of suddenly changing him 
from a melancholy-looking man into 
rather a foolish good-natured fellow. 
|Tubes connected him with a kind of 
| windlass, worked by a boy scout. 

The stage behind him meanwhile had 
been rapidly filling with chi'dren of all 
and sexes, and here and there a 


| 


| S1ZeS 
} young woman. 
“Ts this his family 


Illustrator. Suddenly the man got up, 





in a modified Naval uniform, | 


as We came away, *‘is the note of human 


2?” I asked the! 


himself into the deep. 
faring men went to the windlass, which 
appeared to have a telephone apparatus 
attached to it, and began to converse. 
Muttled roars answered him from under 
the waves, punctuated by the shor 
sharp barks of the sea-lion. More and 


more children filed on to the stage, and | 
still more young women. 

“Don't you think they ought to tell 
him about that?” I murmured to the 
Illustrator. “ There are twenty-nine of 
them now. He might want to stay 
where he is.” 

And then suddenly came a still more 
ghostly sound. Could it be - There | 
was no doubt of it. He was singing 
I recognised the tune. It was one of 
those old-world tunes with which, | 
supposed, many a South Sea pear!- 
diver has solaced hours of toil. 
“ But yes, we have no bananas,” he was | 


his 
singing, “ we have no bananas to-day.” 

The melody died. 
by a perfect volley of barks from the | 
sea-lion. All the time the boy scout 
kept busily working away at his wind- 


It was succeeded 


lass. 
* What one misses in so many of the 
machines,” I observed to the Illustrator 


interest.” 

“Yes, he said. “It 
were mere schoolboys to want to dally 
vor. 


's not as if we 


























CHARIVARIA. 


A contemporary has announced a 
series of tennisarticles by Mlle. SuzANNE 
Lenates. We are wondering if that 
is the lady whose photograph we once 
saw ina newspaper. 


We have been reminded that M.P.s 
while in the House are inaccessible by 
telephone from outside. We have often 
wondered why some of them enter 
Parliament. “* 

This promises to be the finest harvest 
for years. The farmers are already 
perplexed as to what they can ascribe 
their annual ruin to. 

& « 


A well-known Professor says that the 
psychology of a pig is equal to that of 
a human being. We never did think 
much of pigs. ois 

[It is reported that, on arriving at 
Berlin, Dovenas Farrpanks and Mary 
Pickrorp were practically ignored by 
the general public. We understand 
that the film stars are rather surprised 
at being treated like mere exiled mon- 
archs or members of an Allied Com- 
mission. a es 

* 

The police are searching for a wild- 
looking man whoishiding ina wood near 
Mold. As he has been seen to make 
a rush for a tree when anything ap- 
proaches he is believed to be an escaped 
pedestrian. re? 


It is stated that during the week-end 
before last a record number of people 
travelled on the Underground Rail- 
ways. This fascinating pastime seems 
to have quite caught on. 


Attention is drawn to the untidiness 
and litter at Wembley. Some of the 
bronchos are deplorably careless how 
they strew cowboys about. 


Dr. E. E. Fournier D’ Abe says that 
by the aid of selenium we shall some 
day be able to see speech in the form 
of light. Caddies will be served out 
with smoked glasses. 

9 

A Colonial visitor wants to know why 
London is so wonderful. The answer 
is—because it is so near Hampstead. 

a * 


A passage in the Napo.ron letter re- 
cently acquired by the British Museum 
runs: “I wish to live free in England.” 
There have been times when we've been 
filled with Napoleonic ambition our- 
selves. mag 

a 
It is estimated that one out of every 





two hundred people in this country is 
mentally defective. But why is it that 
all of them keep writing those letters 
to the newspapers ? 


Miss Marcaret Morris has been 
teaching rhythmic exercises to City 
men. That’s why they're so nimble 
at treading the light contango. 


A bird at the Zoo has a ery which 
drowns the sound of a jazz band. We 
must go and feed it. 


A sheep with a double fleece was re- 
cently shorn in New South Wales. It 
is the dream of the London confidence 
trickster to meet an American visitor 
like that browsing in the Strand. 


The burglars who, after breaking into 
a house at Caterham, left a jemmy be- 
hind them, will be delighted to know 
that if they call at the local police 
station they can have a peep at it. 

A match at Corunna between the 
Dundee Football Club and a Spanish 
team ended up in a fight. It was a 
charity match and the local hospital 
benefited to the extent of three spec- 
tators. 


Wild life is fast disappearing from 
this country, we read. This hardly 
seems possible with so many bowls 
players and domino fans still at large. 


A contemporary has been suggesting 
new careers for women. What's the 
matter with letting them be women ? 








PH@BUS. 


Sunshine’s mellow and sunshine’s 
yellow, 
Sunshine’s stuff to put heart in a 


fellow ; 
Pale Diana, Latona's daughter, 
Bards may seek as they've always 
sought her, , : 
Ne’er was she flame o’ mine, 0’ mine: 
Moonlight ’s water but sunshine ‘s wine. 


Sunshine’s olden and_= sunshine’s 
golden, 

Stuff to fortify, build, embolden ; 

Moonlight ’s finicky, false and fairy, 

Cheats a chap into vows unwary, 

Fades and it leaves him cold, a-cold: 


Moonlight’s silver and sunshine's gold, 


Sunshine’s jolly, sans freak, sans folly, 

Steadfast, homely, cut hay, cut holly; 

Moonlight 's fleeting and moonlight ’s 
fickle, 

Changeable child 
sickle, 

Ever a jilt to the journey’s end: 

Moonlight's vanity, sunshine’s friend. 


of the shield or 
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EARLY DAYS. 


In speaking of my trials and triumphs, 
[ contend that I am only following 
the fashion rapidly becoming universal 
among the best people to-day. And, 
if the few remarks I have to make are 
of any assistance to others placed in 
a position similar to my own, I shall 
not have spoken in vain. 

I am of good family. My surname 
is Garawalt. There is a regrettable 
indecision at present about finding me 
a Christian name, some persons using 
one word and others another. I show 
my disapproval of this by not attempt- 
ing toanswerthem unless it appears that 
some immediate advantage will accrue. 

It is a matter of considerable annoy- 
ance to me that I am compelled to 
wear round my neck a small green 
leather band; and indeed I make no 
secret of my feelings in this matter, 
often going so far as to sit down unex- 
pectedly and scrape at it for as much 
as a minute with one or other of my 
hind legs. 

Equally distressful to me is a strap, 
which by some means or other which | 
fail to comprehend is fastened to this 
band for the purpose of hauling me from 
place to place. Too often this happens 
when Lamexperiencing the greatest need 
for repose: for my health is delicate at 
times and I suffer more than appears 
to be realised from a feeling of fulness 
after eating. 

[t was not without satisfaction, there- 
fore, that I contrived to pass this strap 
between the legs of an elderly gentle- 
man yesterday in such a way as to 
cause him to fall heavily to the ground, 
and demonstrate to everybody the ab- 
surdity of the apparatus. 

Then there is the question of the cat's 
milk. I have a liking for milk, but no 





/wish to oppose myself openly to the 


| desires of others. 


I consume it there- 


ifore as far as possible when no on- 


| 





lookers are present. Drops of it, how- 
ever, seem to adhere now and then to 
those curls which we Garawalts have 
always worn beneath the chin, and this 
fact has from time to time occasioned 
a good deal of unpleasantness. 

I mark my comparative coldness to- 
wards those who have reproved me on 
this and other grounds by waving no 
more than my tail at their approach, 
while with others I lower the ears and 
sway the whole hinder portion of my 
body, at the same time making a rapid 
pawing motion with the front legs. 
This I consider a quite sufficient proof 
that I can he eritical in the choice of 
my personal friends. 

I find the stairs too steep. Only the 
otherday I was proceeding down them in 
a dignified manner when I side-slipped 
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| does 


| at the corners of the Persian rug and|lump, for instance, placed in my water- 
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RODEO ON A SMALL SCALE. 


sstu ly with a 


Gentleman 


(a ha Has Ot sirugqgii 


WRESTLE WITH THE WHOLE ANIMAI 


and was forced to continue my journey | succulent when consumed. But I am| Memory, alas, is one of my weak 


and|most attracted at present towards a} 

intil | long grey suéde glove, which, to show | 

that I have reserved it for my own use, | 

s|I have set apart behind the second | 
clump of delphiniums. 

The inconveniences to which persons 

station of life are subjected 


lengthways by a series of rolls 
bumps, making a flopping sound 
I reached the next landing 

The estimation in which I held t 
balls is diminishing, as I find the 
woolly part cloying to the 
the rubber beneath repay | in 
the considerable amount of labou: 
volved. I find more solace in the 


| 


alate, noi 
my 


can nearly always be overcome by the 
There is the absurd yellow 


even 


tufts | use of tact. 
s.}pan. I always remove this carefully 


in the journal known as The Tim: 
It is impossible to value this paper too} with my teeth, and I shall continue to 
If _ 





highly, offering as it does a comfortable ldo so until the hint is taken. 
resistance when pulled and proving ! does not succeed I shall bury it. 
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tough steak). “ Lucky For Mi 


WATTER, THA I aA 


points, and I have already lost a good 
deal, I fear, through failures in this 
respect. I am not certain, for instance, 
about the fish’s head. It proved a 
source of considerable discomfort at the 
time (though less than the boot-cream), 
but it should not be allowed to pass 
altogether from my life. I will cast 
again near the laurustinus. 

There are welcome signs that my 
voice is beginning td break. I made 
a short dash at the cat and impressed 
it, I think, considerably this after- 
noon. 
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WHAT TOMMY SAW AT BRICHTON. 

1X.—Twanassa! Tuarassa! 

On the Monday morning George did 
not feel very well. His throat was bad. 
His head was bad. He had a bad tongue. 
He felt so bad that he decided not to 
go back to London till the afternoon. 

“What's quinsy, old boy?” he said 


| at about half-past eleven. 


1 how 


| to give me no pleasure 














| A dozen oysters and a 


| watering - place. 


“ Something to do with the throat,” 
[ said readily. “ A worse form of thrush. 
Why, old man?” 

“| think I've got it,” said George. 
“ What's thrush, old boy?” 

« An affection of the throat and head. 
\ worse form of quinsy. Very common 
at Brighton, I believe.” 

George was reading The Times. * It's 
an extraordinary thing,” hesaid. “ 1l’ve 


another chance for the sick man at my 
side. 

“George,” I said, “ didn’t you say you 
felt like an oyster?” 

“T did, old boy,” 
vently, gazing out to sea, 
worse. One with a large pearl.” 

“ Why not have a whelk, old man?” 
I said gravely. 

“ Don't be silly, old boy,” said George, 
watching with ill-eoncealed aversion 
the happy scene below. 

“Don't be a snob,” I said. “The 
whelk, after all, is only the oyster of 
the proletariat. Observe, George, the 
very routine is the same. 
vinegar, the sprinkle of pepper—and 
down the dainty goes. And no doubt 
the whelk is just as nourishing as the 


said George fer- 





oyster. The only difference is that the| you've had a 








just readacolumnabout 
Hopes made a 
century, and it seemed 


whatever.” 

“ What you want,” I 
said, “is a little sea-air. 
We'll go for a row.” 
And I led him firmly 
forth from the Cosmo- 
ole, 

“ What Ishouldlike,” 
said George fretfully, 
“would be half-a-dozen 
oysters. There's no- 
thing better if you're 
not feeling the thing. 


spot of champagne.” 

“ What you seem to 
forget, George,” I said, 
“is that Brighton is a 
It's 





Acrobat (soliloqwising). 
SOLED AN’ 'KELED.” 


“Yrs, [ surrose ir ts anowt 





too late for oysters,” I 
said, “and it’s too early for champagne. 
But, there, George, is the sea, which is 
always available.” 

‘No one seems to have noticed it,” 
suid George gloomily. 

It was true. The beach was covered 
with boats and fishermen and nets and 
oars and all the signs of a maritime 
population. The sea was absolutely 
empty. The black ball of danger was 
hoisted at the mast-head. I may have 
been unfortunate in my visits to the 
place, but I have never yet been there 
when the black ball of danger was not fly- 
ing at the truck. And I have never yet 
seen a Brighton boat upon the water. 
One has wondered sometimes what the 
Brighton sea is for, I know now. 

We leaned over a railing and rested. 
Immediately below us, on the beach, 
was a whelk-stall. Customer after 
customer approached it and eagerly 
devoured his or her twopenn’orth; 
and as I watched the busy traffic it 
cccurred to me that here perhaps was 





whelk is always in season. All the long 
winter, George, you raven down the 
oyster, and logically you cannot raise 
an eyebrow at the whelk.”’ 


“I may not be logical, old boy,” said | pepper-pot. 


George, “ but I won't eat a whelk.’’ 

“The Brighton whelk,” I said, “ is 
supposed to be very good for thrush.” 

“Is that so?” said George, wavering. 
“ What are those little chaps, old boy ?” 

“ Cockles, old man,” [ said, “or 
possibly winkles. Very good for the 
quinsy, they say.” i 

“ Well, I'lleat a wonkle,” said George, 
“if you'll eat a whelk.” 

* Done,’’ I said, in sheer stupefaction. 
George, I concluded, must be seriously 
ill. ; 

We walked down the steps on to the 
beach. 

The whelk-stall was covered with 
small round plates, on some of which 
were whelks and on others cockles. 
Whelks are large and stiff and spiral, 





like india-rubber corkscrews. Cockles 
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are small and comparatively soft. There 
were also two or three bottles of vinegar 
and a few pepper-pots. Behind the 
stall was a dear old lady with a fine 
face in a golfing cap. And behind her 
again were two men seated, who were 
screwing the whelks out of their shells 


and casting the bodies into a bucket of | 
We watched this operation in | 


water. 
silence for a moment or two. 

“ George,” I said suddenly, “1 'll let 
you off.” 
’ « You're not backing out, old boy ?” 
said George; “ I thought you said they 
were so nourishing. Just like oysters, 
didn’t you say?” 


“That's right, Sir,” said one of the | 


men, looking up. ‘Most nourishin’ 
food in the world, a good whelk. Once 
good plate of whelks, 
Sir, you don't want 
nothin’ e'se.”’ 

“Fine Whitstables,”’ 
said the old lady invit- 
ingly. “Come along, 
Sir.” 

“Whitstable? ’ I said, 
pricking up my ears. 

“All fresh from Whit- 
stable,” sang the man 
cheerily. ‘ Where the 
oysterscomefrom. An’ 
ten times the value for 
yer money.” 

“There,” said George 
with a seraphie smile 
“you were perfectly 
right, old boy. Get on 
with it, old boy.” 

I murmured a low 
malediction at George 
and put down four- 
pence. I handed George 

_______!a plate of cockles and 
took a plate of whelks for myself. There 
were five of them-—hard, yellowy and 
spiral, I poured a quantity of vinegar 
them and almost emptied the 
Then I seized a whelk in 
my fingers and turned to George. 

“Well, cheer-o!"’ I said casually, 
raising the monster towards my lips. 

“ After you, old boy,” said George 
politely, taking no steps at all with his 
cockles. 

I returned the whelk to my plate. 

“You're the challenger, old boy,” 
whispered George. 

The whelk-lady watched us curiously. 
[ felt that, whatever happened, she 
must not be offended and, whatever 
happened, my class must not be shamed 
before her. It occurred to me with 
horror that in all probability she really 
liked whelks. Yet there are those who 
say that all men are equal. 

“Curse you, George,” I said, and 
put the whelk in my mouth. 

It is going to be quite difficult to 





over 
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comple te this narrative without being 
definitely vulgar, But I can explain 
the situation in a few words. 

I found that I could not chew the 
whelk. On the other hand I found it 
quite impossible to swallow the whelk. 
The whelk went slowly round and round, 
like an indigestible idea in the mind of 
a fanatical politician. 

George observed me with a malicious 
grin, and began making foolish conver- 
sation about oysters, holding the plate of 
cockles quite shamelessly in his hands 

At this moment I heard a shrill 
familiar piping voice above me cry 
“ Mr. Haddock!” in tones of astonish- 
ment and ecstasy, and, looking up, I saw 
Mrs. Bromley-Smith upon the “ Front.” 
Good heavens! Mrs. Bromley-Smith 
the most garrulous and gushing woman 
in my home-suburb. 

Mrs. Bromley-Smith rushed down the 
steps waving her umbrella and warmly 


shook me by the right hand. In the 
left hand I held the remaining whelks 


George, I saw with horror and con 


‘ How are you?” cried the lady, who 
talks like a torrent, “and how charming 
of you to eat mussels! My husband 
always says they 're the finest food you 
can have, if you can fancy them, his 
doctor ordered shell-fish for him, you 
know, but he never could get them 
down, and how long are you here for, 
dear Mr. Haddock, I haven't seen you 
for an age—— 
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I CAN BEE NOTHING.” 








* M-m-m-m-m,” I T replied, circulating 
the whelk. 

“ Quite—quite,” said Mrs. Bromley- 
Smith absently ; fortunately she seldom 
pays any attention to the answers 
which others make to her questions. 
“ Now do be a kind man and hurry up 


and finish your mussels- 


“M-m—not m-m-mussel,” I said. 
‘M-m's a m-melk.” 
“T know, I know,” said she. “ Be- 


cause I want you to take me to the 
Aquarium, you will, won't you, they're 
fed at twelve, and I must see the sharks 
fed, they say they're darlings, now 
do say you will?” 

“M-m-m-m-m,” I replied in an 
agony, and searched the beach in vain 
for any sign of George. 

Mrs. Bromley-Smith continued to 
talk at full speed. She had been away 
from the home-suburb for four hours 
and was bursting with conversation. 
I stood there smiling, so far as it is 
possible for a man in my position to 
smile, revolving at once my whelk and 
my plans. And at intervals I said, 
‘M-n-m-m-m-m.” 

On one thing I was determined. I 
have done many strange and splendid 
things in my time, but I swore that I 
would not go to the Aquarium with a 
whelk in my mouth. 

“Now do hurry up,” said the lady 
again, “or we shall miss the sharks. 
I don't believe you want to take me.” 

There are limits to what a man can 








bear, The whelk, like the caleiédaaiion 
was becoming a positive burden. | 
looked in vain for George. I put down 
the plate of whelks. I waved my hands 
in a vague way in Mrs. Bromley-Smith's 
honest face and, turning on my heel, 
strode rapidly towards the sea. 


It is quite impossible to conclude 
this narrative without being vulgar. 


= A. P. H, 
The Servant Problem Solved. 
“Trustworthy, experienced General Maid 


Required ; age 20-25; lady kept for rough 
work,” —Advt. in Local Paper. 





From “ Apartments to Let" 

“At 18 —— 8St.—Four Gentlemen Friends ; 
full or partial.”—Jrish Paper. 
For the good name of the establish- 
ment, we trust only partial. 


“Have you eaten Bird's Nest Soup at 
Wembley ? Quickest way Underground.” 
Railway Advertisement. 
In-addition to appealing to the gas- 
tronome it apparently presents a way 
out to the individual tired of life. 


Latest Addition to the Manchester Zoo. 
“ ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, BELLE VUP. 
Saturday, June 28. 

Grrat Linerat DewonsTraticn 
Right Honourable D, Lloyd George, O.M.,M.P. 

Recent Remarkable Additions: Sea Lion, Cas- 
sowary, Baby Porcupine and Spider Monkey. 
Manch:ster Paper. 
But Mr. Luoyp Groraer, very properly, 
tops the bill.” 
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WIMBLEDON THE CHANCELESS. 
| Errner Wimbledon is impregnably 
conservative or new lawn-tennis cracks 
ave very hard to produce. Year after 
year you see the same names, the 
sumespectators. Youmay markan 
absentee here and there, but very 
few strangers. This season, for 
example, there isno Mr, Jounxstox 
from America, although Mr. Bay- 
wey from Australia has arrived ; 
but most of the others are there 
including Mr. Norman Brookes, 
who stayed away last year), theold 
familiar figures, moving silently 
and importantly, white gods and 
goddesses, each carrying two 
rackets, if not three. It must be 
' wonderful to have the right to 
carry two rackets or even three; < 
| but I hope the habit will never = 

— to cricket, although the + 
absolute knowledge that Mr. 
Mann, that mighty swiper, would = 
be certain to need a second blade 
would do the gate at Lord’s no 
harm, even though he severely 
damaged the pavilion. 

Mr. Many, no doubt, one day 
(and may it be long delayed!) 
will find himself too stiff to play 
any more; but Time apparently 
does not touch the votaries of 


intent and soigné in his place in the 
royal box as though he had never left it 
since last July. There is Lord BaLrovur, 
watching every stroke, sometimes 
through field-glasses, sometimes with 











lawn tennis. Cricketers now and To KEEP UP THE TRADITIONS OF OUR 
then pass to the Eivsian Fields; C%AT= TEE POPLAR’ TREES IMPROVISE A 
hen pat > Ely’ * ow No. 1 Covunr. 


golfers announce their very last 

appearance (Mr. Joun Batt, has just 
been doing 80) ; professional footballers 
are notoriously transitory; the ropers 
of steers must do it now or never; 
while most rowing Blues are never 





M. Bororra axnp Mure. Lexcrien 1x 
| THE Mixep Dovsies. 
| heard of again until they become judges 
or bishops and refer in public utterances 
to the prowess of their remote youth. 
| But lawn tennis and Anno Domini seem 
_ not to be on even nodding terms. What 
has the last year, with all its rigours and 
trials,done toany of the Wimbledonians ? 
Nothing. There is Kine Manorn, as 





the naked eye, always keen and, for all 
I know, confident that he could make 
it better. There is Commander Hine- 
yarD, bland, massive and ubiquitous ; 
possibly a shade blander this year, not 
only because of his recent triumph as an 
author but because he has a son playing 
in the Centre Court. There are all the 
quiet critical members of the Commit- 
tee moving gently in their box, includ- 
ing the gentleman with the picturesque 
bare head. 

And the players too show no sign of 
change. Mr. Rrreurm, I will admit, is 
more bleached, deeper-lined and bushier- 
browed ; but so long as any of us can 
recollect he has been more bleached, 
deeper-lined and bushier-browed. The 
rest are untouched. 

The All-England Club is the technical 
style of the new Wimbledon, but as you 
walk about from court to court you 
realise that Wembley itself is hardly 
more cosmopolitan. All the nations 
are here, and most of them send com- 
petitors. Anditlooksasthough England 
will not soon be at the head again. 
Few are the new players, but none of 
the best are English, and Mr. Lyerrr 
went down to Mr. Bayiry before these 
saddened eyes, and Mr. Woosxam to 
M. Bororra: but one can forgive 











ENGLISH 
SNOWSTORM 





M. Bororra almost anything. Both 
matches, by the way, were played in 
what appeared to be a snowstorm: as 
gentle and innocuous a blizzard as ever 
caressed, I will admit, but still white 
and thick. We wondered if a 
certain impatient French lady's 
feathers had been flying again ; 
hut no, it was merely fluff from 
adjacent poplars. 

Wimbledon is the busiest arena 
[ was ever in, and it is busier 
this year because of the new 
court. Volleys to right of you, 
volleys to left of you, all the 
while; and from the distance, 
wherever you are, the sound of 
applause, provokingly to indicate 
that something even better is go- 
ing on there and you have missed 
it. One cannot be everywhere at 
once; and there ought to be a 
law to protect one from the 
people whose joy it is to say, 
**Ah, but you should have seen 
Wareatcey in Court I.,” or “ You 
don't really mean to say you 
missed WinniamMs and 
nuRN?” Even for the weary vis- 


amusement enough, for they can 
speculate as to which of the other 
people got their seats in the ballot 
and kept them, and which have 
had to write to Box Aat The Times 
Office in reply to “ What offers?” 

The afternoon of my visit was mem- 
orable for the heroic struggle between 
Atonso the Brave of Spain and the 
youthful Lacoste of France, in the 
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M. Lacoste, COMPLETE WITH JOCKEY CAP. 


Centre Court. A greater game I never 
expect to see: great in its skill and 
mastery, great in temper. ALONSO was 
the favourite of the pair, and his own 
Ambassador was there to encourage 
him to victory; but his indomitable 
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energy was his enemy too, and through | feminine contours in the world. They 
it came his downfall, for Lacostr was have all gone; and boys now are not 


more accurate in placing and more straighter or more slender. What, I 
economical of strength. The third set 
went to twenty-eight games, and many 
of those were at deuce for minutes! 
We groaned when the inevitable end 
drew nigh; not that we did not admire 
the Frenchman, but Atonso is a Sir Greorag pu Mavurter, think of it all? 
Paine Srpney, a Cricnton, a Bayarp What must Mr. Dana Gipson, who in- 


and a Ransrrstnusi of the Courts, allin' vented his luxuriant eponymous girl, 


another (some of mature years) strolled 
coolly by in their pretty scanty frocks 

-what would that delineator and 
creator of giantesses, Mr. Punch’s own 


one, and we want- 
ed him inthe finals. 

I suppose that it 
is owing to the 
concentration with 
which wewatch the 
players that all un- 
wittingly we ac 
quiresuch intimacy 
with their manner- 
isms. Standing 
high on a terrace 
of the central build- 
and looking 
down on the many 
grass courts where 
the contests were 
raging, | found that 
I knew player afte: 
player merely by 
their style. It was 
too far to read thei: 
names, but their 
tricks of body be- 
trayed them. The 
ALonso tapping of 
the air with the 
racket; the Boro- 
TRA self-chid'ngs 
beneath the Basque 
cap; the LenaLen 
swift measured pro- 
gress, rather than 
walk, over the turf; 
the fierce HunTER 


y 
Y 
, 
vA 
4 
5, 


| onset; the Lycret1 





solidity; the Gix- pine Th ge . 
BERT side-long 

attack; the Ryan WEMBLEYDON, 

spring as the ball A NIGHTMARE OF CONFUSED MEMORIES. 


approaches; the 

left-handed lunges of Norman Brookes; | think of itall? And, perhaps even more 
the long leisureliness of Gorpon Lowr.|so, what does that shrewd old lady, 
All these peculiarities, one finds, are| Dame Nature, think of it all? Might 
indelibly fixed on the retina. One had|she not be a little anxious? 

not thought of them all the year, and | Any other change? Yes, there is 


now, when the time comes, there they|one which instantly catehes the eye 
a 


are. Wonders of the human brain! j|and inspires a feeling of gratitude to 
Yes, and wonders of the human|the management. And no one ever saw 


body, especially the female form divine!| such glowing hues—such a glowing 
Wimbledon this summer again proves | crimson, such a burning blue, And 
the adapt- | they are so cheap—only threepence, 
ability of the daughters of Eve. An|as the attendants keep on repeating, for 
authoritative dressmaker in Paris has| “the whole day"! I had seen such 
but to say the word that chests shall| things before—they provide them in 
be flat and instantly they become so,|the bull-rings of Spain, they provide 
even in farthest anddarkest Lancashire!|them at the Greek play at Bradfield. 
never before in such glorious 


to us how marvellous is 


It cannot be so long since there were Yet 











colours. “ But what in the name of 


goodness and comfort is the man talk- 


|ing about ?” I hear you exclaim. Why, 
pondered, as one slim stripling after | thenew cushions, of course—the world’s 
‘latest lenitives. 


E. V. L. 





FRIENDLY IN THE EXTREME, 


In the moments that count it is not 
to the nearest or dearest that you turn 
for sympathy or encouragement, 

We have been on 
the telephone now 
for some time—to 
be accurate, a fort- 
night —and_ with 
becoming modesty 
have announced 
the fact to such 
friends as we have 
met since the in- 
stallation. But the 
reception of the 
news has been dis- 
appointing—gener- 
ally “Ah!” or“Oh!” 
or “ At last!” 

This has rather 
hurt us, since we 
did not enter onthe 


after mature consid- 
eration and many 
evenings devoted to 
the compilation of 
statistics proving 
conclusively the 
wisdom and eco- 
nomy of the step. 
Our motive has 
been largely an al- 
truistic one; we 
wanted our friends 
to feel that they 
could keep in touch 
easily with us, and 
indulge in a heart- 
to-heartchat at any 
time, oradvise us at 
theeleventh hourof 
theatre tickets they 
found themselves unable to use. Wepro- 
posed to leave to them the ringing-up 
and thus obviate any risk of our intrusion 
at inopportune moments; neither were 
we unmindful that they, as originators 
of the calls, would be reminded subse- 
quently of their generous impulses when 
perusing their next quarterly account. 
Up to the present, however, none of 
them has rung us up, and the phone 
has stood in stately silence on the side- 
board, save on the three occasions 
yesterday when I left off shaving to 
inform the same individual that 1 was 
not the butcher. As Mariana observes, 
we might just as well not be on thething. 
The one bright spot has been the 


undertaking lightly | 
or unadvisedly, but | 














letter, but it is all that such a letter 
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One of the Bull-dog breed. “My Great 








behaviour of the PosrmasTEér-GENERAL. | 
This morning I received a most cour- 
teous, even friendly, letter from him. 
Our so-called irietids may be unrespon- 
sive concerning our new venture, not 
so he. The addition of our name to 
his list of supporters would appear to 
give him great satisfaction. One pic- 
tures the scene. 

On the stroke of ten o'clock (no, more 
likely 9.15 in these days of early Prime 
Ministers) he enters his room and, 
having refilled his pipe (perhaps I con- 
fuse him with somebody else), he says, 
“ Have any nice people joined us to- 
day?” “Yes,” replies his secretary 
delightedly, “ the Weycurds.” “ Splen- 
did! Have you picked them out a 
nice number and an exchange that will 
look well on their headed note-paper ? 
Ah, ‘ Astolat, nine, five, nine’” (care- 
fully emphasising the consonant “ n "). 
“Good. Justask Miss Snigton to bring 
her book and ['ll get her to take down a 
little note to the Weycurds. As you pass 
the waiting-room tell the Penny Postage 
deputation I shan’t keep them long.” 

he letter lies before me. Apparently 
the deputation became slightly restive 
as the P.M.G. didn’t wait to sign the 
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“GRANDFATHER FELL AT WATERLOO, NY 


should be—human and informative 
and I note with delight that I am to 
have an efficient service and 
quirements are to be studied in every 
way. (Excuse me—was that No, 
the back-door bell.) 

The links will not see me this week- 
end; I must saturate myself in the in- 
tricacies of inward and outward tele 
grams, express letters, “ fixed times,” 
etc., etc. I must admit that the con- 
cluding sentence puzzles me somewhat : 
“ Emergency services are also provided 
where possible for Police, Fire and 
Ambulance”; but no doubt the true 
inwardness of this awe-inspiring state- 
ment will be revealed later. (Higher 
up I notice that “ P.O. messengers can 
be summoned.” That may explain the 
reference to the Police, anyhow.) 

The with the 
letter please me very much ; a dozen of 
them, delicate sage-green in tint, with a 


my re- 


postcards enclosed 


lifelike illustration of my ‘phone on 
each. Charming; but the wording on 


them seems to me to err just a little on 
the formal and assertive side: “1/We 
have had the TrierHone installed at 
the above address. The Numpgris.... 
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may accuse us of stuck-uppedness when | 


these cards arrive, especially those not 
on the ’phone. 

When I acknowledge this admirable 
letter I think I shall venture to suggest 
a slightly lighter touch in subsequent 
issues. Something like— 

* We've had the telephone installed 

At... . (still the same address) ; 
It was not here last time you called 
But now we ‘ve got it, yes. 
So ring us up; it would be fine 
But mind, if we're engaged 
(‘Astolat’ ask for—‘ nine, five, niné’) 
Please do not be enraged.” 

What's that, Mariana? You like the 
hecoming tint of the postcards, but 
why aren't they stamped ? 

Ungracious Mariana! 








A provincial contemporary advertises 
itself as “the Paper without a Peer.” 
Sans peer et sans veproche ? 

\lthough under ‘Olympic’ orders not to 
attempt too much, H. B, Stallard won the 
half-mile at the United Hospitals Sports, 


| equalling the record of 59 2-5 secs.” 


Provincial Paper. 


Will you kindly make a note in your} What he would have done if allowed 
go all out we cannot imagine. 


copy of the Telephone Directory?” Lam' to 


| 
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THE NEW BROOMS. 
M. Hernior (fo Mr. MacDonsxy). “WE ARE ALREADY IN STEP. NOW, IF YOU WOULD 
ONLY CARRY YOUR BROOM AS I DO, IT WOULD CREATE A STILL MORE EXCELLENT 
IMPRESSION. 
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than six months; and, if his industry 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. jis sometimes less than erities think it 

Monday, June 2%rd.—The young|ought to be, that is because by an 
Clydesiders are discovering ever wider| apparently immutable law “the out- 
horizons. Mr. Tom JounstTon asked an| put of every bricklayer is determined 
inxious question about the position | by the slowest bricklayer in the group.” 
~ the Masai in Kenya 
Colony, while both M 
Maxton and Mr. Bucu 
\NAN inquired what was 
heing done to enable the 
Nigerian Government to 
construct a bridge across 
the Benue river. Mr. Srur 
rock, as a Little Seot 
lander, protested that 
bridge-building in Scot 
land ought to come first 
which moved Colonel 
Watts Morgan immedi 
itely to assert the prir 
claims of Wales. 

[ remember hearing t! 
late Lord GOSsCHEN, in a 
speech on Parliamentary 
humour, say of Disrye.i 
that “he potted his ¢ p 





grams,” The CoLonial 
SECRETARY is. similarly . 
costume tian’ Whe LITTLE SCOTLAND AND LITTLE WALES. 


New Macnean suggested Mr. Lene 


that a certain Committee had not been} Lord Eustace Percy complained 
completed because the Minister had | that Mr. WHeraATLEY's mountain in 
‘exhausted the list of experts,” Mr.| travail had only produced a mouse 
'Homas said that that was not s ‘“T| which could do little harm. He there- 


have yet my hon. friend the Member| upon chivvied and hunted it for more 
; | 
' 


for Govan in reserve.”” The House duly|than an hour through a riot of meta- 
laughed. On another question a little} phors, ranging from “ the exiguous base 
Mr. Princie asked “ What is an|of his inverted pyramid” to the “ em- 
expert Committee?" To which Mr. | 

['Homas replied that his definition of | 
in expert would be “something con 
nected with Penistone.” And the House | 
laughed again. 

Mr. McEnvreer pleaded again on be 
ialf of the eager multitudes of visitors | 
W ho desire to attend de} nates He p O- 
posed to admit them in relays every | 
half-hour to the side galleries, and 
later suggested even five-minute peeps | 
through the doors of the Chamber 
Mr. Sexton was doubtful whether even 
‘the most vivid imagination” would | 
be convinced by such fleeting glimpses 
that the House was seriously at work 
but the Speaker was, I think, justified 
n saying that Mr. Sexton's careworn | 


ippearance (especially if he wore his | 
iat as he did to-day) would satisfy any- | 
ody. ; 

Moving the Second Reading of his 
Housing Bill, Mr. WHear.ey presented 
iimself to the House as “ the protector | 
f the builder and one of the best friends 


later 





£ private enterprise.” I found him} 
ither more amusing as apologist fon I often wonder what the Vintners buy 


the bricklayer, whose art, it seems, is One half so precious as the stuff they sell.” 
’ . Oman Kuarvyam. 

» mysterious that even a first-class man K 
e @ . , " . 
‘ngineer could not acquire it in less Lorp Bansury. 





Srvrrock anp Cononet Watrs Morean. 
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pyrean " of Mr. Waeatiey's © towering 
ambitions.” 

The Government were not frightened 
by the motion for the rejection of the 
Bill, but were much more perturbed 
by Mr. Masrerman’s desire that the 
measure should be referred 
to a Committee of the 
whole House. That, said 
Mr. Ciynes, would involve 
the Session being pro- 
longed well into Septem- 
ber. Mr. Masrerman per- 
sisted, and, after helping | 
to pass the Second Read- 
ing by 269 to 206, cariied 
nearly the whole of the 
Opposition with him on 
the second point, and gave 
the Government their 
heaviest defeat of the Ses- 
sion, 315 to 175. 

Tuesday, June 24th,—In 
vigorated by nearly three 
weeks’ holiday, the Peers 
turned up in unusual foree 
to hear the Bishop of Ox- 
rorp move the Second 
Reading of his Liquor 
(Popular Control) Bill, It 
proposes to give the inhab- | 
itants of any electoral area three options, 
namely (1) ** No change”; (2) “ Disin- 
terested Management,” and (3) “No 
Licences "; and in the probable event of 
their voting for (2) to set up machinery 
for giving effect to it, including a com- 
pensation fund, which, as Dr. Burer 
was careful to say, “ would not be under 
the control of the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXcHEQUER.” 

In spite of this attractive feature the 
measure as a whole did not appeal to 
Lord Bannury, who regarded it as a 
stepping-stone to Prohibition, described 
the Liquor Compensation Commission 
as another Star Chamber, and declined 
to put his right to have a glass of wine 
at the discretion of other persons than 
himself 

The Bill was vigorously opposed by 
Lord Lone and mildly supported by the 
Bishop of Lonpon, who said the nation 
was spending a million a day on “a 
narcotic which did not warm "—a de- 
scription which might have been more 
effective as an argument on a less 
sultry day. 

At Question-time the Minister or 
Transport was freely heckled regard- 
ing the state of the roads and admitted 
“aslight degree of slipperiness in certain 
states of the weather.” Later on, when 
piloting the London Traftie Billthrough 
the Report-stage, Mr. Gosiine himself 
skidded rather badly over the question of 
Parliamentary or bureaucratic control. 
On an amendment providing that traf- 
fic-regulations should not comeinto force 
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| the Wembley Exhibitionevery 
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until definitely approved by the House 
of Commons he resisted once too often, 
and, though supported b Lieut.-Colonel 
Mocan Daaninow—“afedglingbaresu- 
crat,” according to Captain WeDGwoop 


Brenn—was beaten by a small majority. | pe 


Wednesday, June 25th.—Lord Set- 
BORNE was so perturbed at the prospect 
of an Irish Free State Minister at 
Washington that two Members of the 
Government had to co-operate in reply. 
Lord Arnotp explained that Canada 
had insisted upon the right to have a 
Plenipotentiary at Washington, but 
had never exercised it. The Irish Free 
State has under the treaty specifically 
the same rights as Canada, and what 
Irishman could be expected not to fight 
heroically for an abstract principle? — 

Lord Parmoor bravely expressed his 
confidence that the appointment would 
strengthén our cordial rela- 
tions with the United States ; 
but his statement that the 
Irish Minister would receive 
his credentials from London 


Dublin rendered Lord Cur- 
zON, as a diplomatic purist, 
almost speechless with emo- 
tion. 

Colonel Howarp Bury met ¢ 
with an unsympathetic recep- 77 
tion for his complaint that 7 
paper at 7 


afternoon is “absolutely dis- Z 
graceful.” Mr. BucHanan pro- ¢ 
tested that no Member of the 
House of Commons should 
dare to criticise others for 
untidiness, in view of the in- 
variable litter of papers on 
the floor of the House. His 
description of “ papers flung 
about the Chamber,” however, sug- 
gested a more exciting atmosphere than 
usually prevails. 

Mr. Swowpen had reason to expect 
a heated debate on his resolution to 
remove the thrift disqualification from 
old-age pensions, in view of the lavish 
pledges given by Labour Members at 
the elections. But Members were in 
such high spirits at having been in- 
vited to His Masesty’s garden-party at 
Buckingham Palace that all bitter feel- 
ings were banished. Everybody had 
arrived in his or her smartest clothes, 
and most Members hurried away at 
once after the CHANCELLOR's speech. 

The House remained all but empty 
through the summer afternoon, and by 
dinver-time the Resolution was agreed 
to without a division. The new deduc- 
tion to be made in calculating the pri- 
vate means of old people will benefit 
about a quarter of a million old-age 
pensioners. It was the Kurva’s gift, 








through putting the House in a good 
humour on a lovely afternoon. 

Thursday, June 26th.—Coming so 
soon after the debate in “another 
place,” the Lords’ discussion of Im- 
rial Preference was largely a réchauffé. 
An attempt to add a little freshness to 
the pros and cons, as stated by Lords 
Loxe and ArNoLp, was made by Lord 
BirkeNHEAD, who recalled Lord Par- 
moor’s former devotion to the late 
Mr. Cuamperiarn’s policy and won- 
dered when he changed his mind. Lord 
Parmoor, declining to give a date, was 
content to say that he had been Chair- 
man of a Free Trade Union “for very 
many years.” 

It is rather a quaint comment upon 
the anti-British speeches in Moscow 
that the Soviet Government should 
have given the Royal Mint an order for 






Captain Wepewoor Bexy. “ FiepcrrsG Brreavccrar!” 
Lieut.-Colonel Moonr-Brapazox, “ FLEDGLING YOURSELF !” 


the new Russian silver coinage. If Mr. 
MacDonatp and his colleagues were the 
rascaily bourgeois of M. Zrnovierr’s 
heated imagination they would hardly 
have been accorded this mark of con- 
fidence. Perhaps, however, the Russian 
people will now be told, as a proof that 
Communism’s triumph is complete, 
that England is now making money for 
Russia. 

What really happened at Chequers ? 
According to the Prime Minister most 
of the reports in the newspapers have 
been based upon pure imagination, and 
only the official communiqué is to be 
trusted. But which version, Mr. AusTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN inquired—the French, 
which spoke of “ accord complet” and 
“un pacte mora',” or the English, in 
which the corresponding expressions 
were “ general agreement” and “ com- 
mon determination”? With a good 
deal of vehemence Mr. MacDonaup 
insisted that there was no real dis- 





crepancy; but he left one of his hearers 
with the impression that, if language 
was given us to conceal our thoughts, 
two languages are even more effective. 
Sir Samuet Hoare's suggestion that 
the Mrxister or Lasour should insti- 
tute an inquiry into the recent Tube 
strike, with the view of discovering how 
it was due to Communist influence, did 
not please the Government. Mr. Suaw, 
indeed, endeavoured to laugh it out of 
court. He pleased his es by 
comparing Sir Kixestry Woop (who 
takes himself sometimes a little too 
seriously) to a stuffed owl, and declared 
that, if the “shivering bourgeois ” on 
the Opposition Benches ceased to ad- 
vertise the Communist movement, it 
would soon disappear. After a more | 
than usually discursive debate, in which | 
a number of back-benchers delivered 
speeches largely irrelevant, 

Ze Mr. Masterman rallied the 








‘2-2, “Liberals to the defence of 
Gee. Mr. Saaw's salary, and Sir 8. 
a we" 


Hosrp’s motion was rejected | 
Oe Ne Os icity 


“ke WINTS FOR HOT WEATHER. 
Z- (By a Student of Hygiene.) 
AFTER a protracted and | 

inclement spring, we have | 

‘ plunged into the welcome | 

warmth of summer. It is 

impossible not to sympathise 

with the attitude of the | 
majority, revelling in the en- | 
joyment of a genial tempera- | 
ture. It is none the less 

imperatively incumbent on j 

medical and hygienic experts 

to impress on the public the 
need of preparing for the re- 
currence of conditions non- | 
conducive tocomfort and even | 
hostile tolongevity. Justas it is darkest | 
before the dawn, so it is often brightest | 
before the blizzard. Revelry is permis- | 
sible, even legitimate, on occasion, but | 

j 

| 


it should never wholly exclude the pru- | 
dential element ; and this is peculiarly | 
true of hygiene. ; 

As we approach that period un- | 
scientifically described as “the dog- 
days,” we are naturally preoccupied 
with the desire to keep cool. Coolness, 
whether of mind or body, is often a 
desirable and delectable condition. In 
| some organisms, such as the cucumber 
| or the tomato, it is consistent and con- 
tinuous. In the human frame it is 
otherwise, and the effort to induce it 
without restraint is not immune from 
danger. Colds contracted in summer | 
are the worst and most violent. The | 
question of liquid refreshment is beset 
with strange and paradoxical diffi- 


culties, aptly summed up in the obser- 





| vation of Hippocrates that “ the more | 
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we drink the thirstier we are, 
thirstier we are the more we drink.’ 


In such a context it is inadvisable to | May. 
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“ Moemo™y, I'M SITTING NEXT TO A LIVE 


and the recent mete sorological experien nces point 
|to the substitution of September for 


Only yesterday I saw a gentle- 


dogmatise, but one may safely declare | man walking in the Park arrayed in a 


when the thermometer 
is as well 
mulli- 


that, 
eighty in the shade, it 
abstain from hot turtle 
gatawny. There is a general 
sensus amongst medical experts that 
the best beverage in these conditions is 
one which parts akes of the nature of a 
compromise and is at once refreshing | 
and prophylactic. Gingerbeer with a 
dash of ammoniated quinine, and lemon- 
squash flavoured with a table-spoonful 
of essence of garlic or tincture of cin 
namon, are perhaps the best transla 
tions into liquid reality of this judicious 
precept. 

As with drink, so also with diet. We 
need sustenance, but we should avoid 
repletion. Our carnivorous appetites 
should be frugally indulged, while fruit- 
arian and yegetarian fare is to be en- 
couraged. In regard to tobacco, it is a 


to 
soup or 
con- 


good rule for non-smokers not to enter | 
on the habit with Madurodoras during | 


» prevalence of a heat-wave. 


Lastly there remains the question of | 
Here again caution should be | 


' dress. 
The old saw ran: 
but 


| our guiding principle. 


| “Cast not a clout till May be out,’ 








is over 
|a white umbrella. 
|siderable moral courage can afford to 
| indulge in such extravagant eccentricity. 





tussore suit, with sandals, and carrying 
Only persons of con- 


Personally I incline to the view of one 
of the wisest of my Harley Street 
colleagues, expressed in the pregnant 
aphorism 

‘If you give up the boon 


Of a ‘ woolly’ in June 
You ‘ll probably die 








Of a cold in July.” 
THE ANNUAL SACRIFICE. 


i AREWELL, companions of my walks 
In lands of old romance, 
Who kept me dry-shod in my stalks 
\nd steady in my stance; 
Though still available for golf, 
For climbing or for shoots, 
No longer shall I don or doff 
My oldest hob-nailed boots. 


Farewell, ye best of body-guards 
And ministers of ease, 
Though spotted, like the race of 
pards, 
And baggy 


at the knees; 





DOLL.” 


Farewe —no levish bribe or price 
But simply local needs 

Demand that I should sacrifice 
My oldest suit of tweeds. 


Farewell, protectors of my head 
Against unnumbered ills 

Upon enduring mortals shed 
By blasts and heats and chills 

My Homburg, cloven in the crown 
And seedy in the nap; 

My bowler, now a greenish-brown ; 
My oldest, cosiest cap. 


Desertion of these trusty friends 
Seems treason, but the claim 
Of high and altruistic ends 
Acquits my soul of blame ; 
Though sorrow cuts me like a knife, 
No arguments prevail 
Against the Order of my wife 
To help her Jumble Sale. 





* Mrs. only went out to New York 
three weeks ago on the Adriatic, to oin her 
husband there. She had to return by the 
same ship after spending a week at Filis 
Island, for, though she was free to land at 
New York, her young baby, who had been 
born in Ireland, was not, owing to operation 
of the immigration laws. Her case was re- 
garded by her fellow passengers as being a 
most hardshipping one.”—Jrish Paper. 


The epithet is unusual but just. 
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MR. PUNCH’S MUSIC-HALL SONGS. 
Il1..—“Ir MAY BE LIFE 3 


I wisn I hadn’t broke that dish, 
I wish I was a movie-star, 

I wish I wasn’t washing-up, I wish 
That life was like the movies are ; 

I wish I wore a wicked hat, 
I got the face for it, I know ; 

I'm tired of serubbing floors an’ that— 
It may be life, but ain’t it slow ? 


For I don’t have no adventures in the street, 
Men don't register emotion when we meet ; 
Jack don't register Love's Sweet Bliss, 
Jack just registers an ordinary kiss ; 

An’ I says “ Evenin’,” 

An’ Jack says “ Evenin’,” 

An’ we both stand there 

At the corner of the Square, 

Me like a statue an’ him like a bear. 

He don't make faces like the movie-men, 
He just holds tight till the clock strikes ten, 
Then I says “ Vriday?” an’ Jack says “ Right,” 
Jack says * The same time ?” an’ I says“ Right ; 
Jack just whispers and I can hardly speak, 





And that's the most exciting thing that happens in the week. 


I’m never chased in motor-cars, 
I’m never drownded in a mine; 
Them yellow men with long cigars 
Don’t never ask me out to dine; 
In fact, as far as I can see, 
There is no life in Pimlico. 
Here, why don’t no one kidnap me ? 
It may be life, but ain't it slow ? 


For I don’t have no adventures, cc. 


Jack loves me well enough, I know, 
But does he ever bite his lip, 

And does he chew his cheek to show 
That Passion ’s got him in a grip? 

An’ does his gun go pop-pop-pop 
When fellers gets familiar? No. 

He just says, “’Op it!” and they ’op— 
It may be life, but ain't it slow ? 


For I don't have no adventures in the street, 
Men don't register emotion when we meet, 
Jack don’t register jealousy an’ such, 
Jack don't register nothing very much ; 

But Jack says “ Evenin’,”’ 

An’ I says “ Evenin’,” 

An’ we both stand there 

At the corner of the Square, 

Me like a statue an’ him like a bear. 

He don't look loving like the movie-men, 
He just holds tight till the clock strikes ten, 
An’ I says “ Friday?" an’ Jack says “ Right,” 


Jack says “ The same time ?” an’ I says “ Right,” 


Jack just whispers and I can hardly speak, 


And that’s the most exciting thing that happens in the week. 


An’ I sometimes wish, 
Oh! I very often wish 
That life was a@ little like a movie-show ; 
For life may be life, but, Lordie, ain't it slow ? 
i TERS oa Ro A. P. H. 
“To Let, Furnished, half of double-fronted owner's house.” 
ges Adet. in WeeklyPaper. 
We distrust these owners who face both ways. 








THE UNFREEHOLDER, 


I wave always longed to be a freeholder, one of the 
sturdy brotherhood that was the backbone of England in 
the good old days. In all the procession of CHavcer’s 


Not till my beard is approaching the daisy whiteness of 
that fine old freeholder’s have I attained to his inde- 
pendence. Till now I was the leaseholder of a leaseholder, 
the tenant of tenants, servus servorum. Now I have (at a 
great price) secured This Freehold and extinguished two 
leases, one a Crimean veteran of 1854. 

But am I free? Never less. In my deed of transfer is a 
clause that begins by forbidding me to keep an hotel or a 
public-house, or a whole dictionary of synonyms, in the 
futile way legal documents have. As I read on I see that 
not only am I refused a licence, but my liberty is taken away. 
I am not to engage in any of a full score of attractive and 
| possibly lucrative trades, unless I can secure the written 
consent of the vendor, who may not even be venal. 

The poor pretext for this tyranny is that the enterprises 
| named might be too unsavoury for the comfort of the vendor's 
‘neighbouring tenants. I am not to be a butcher (common 
|or pork), or a fishmonger, or even to keep a fried fish shop, 

or yet to sell sausages or tripe. Yet, for all that appears, 
I may be a greengrocer to my heart’s content, in defiance of 
;my neighbours’ noses. Is the vendor a vegetarian ? 

| But there is worse to follow. I cannot add to the sweet- 
ness and colour of life: I must not be a sugar-baker or 
|yet a dyer. I am prepared not to be a scourer fof what ?), 
| a knacker or a horse-boiler, even if I am debarred from writ- 
|ing sporting stories. But other prohibitions touch me 
| more nearly. If I may not be a hogskinner how can I 
'satirise profiteers and motorists? Can I devise a senti- 


| mental film-story without being a melter of fat? 





|bone-boiler? If not a boiler of tripe, can I legally supply 
| feuilletons to daily papers? Can I even write my memoirs? 
| The most galling stipulation of all is that I must never 
| be a fellmonger. I have never fellmonged in my life, but 
ithe first glance at the word told me that fellmongering 
|is my true vocation. At the very core of my sub-conscious 
nature lies, I feel, the fellmonger complex. No mere urge, 
no trivial drive, but a genuine, copper-bottomed, hand- 
| rivetted complex. Only as a fellmonger can I be a true free- 
holder. 

} Alas, the house-hunger of the age was too strong for 
jme, and | fell. I am a freeholder now in name—free, 
‘Sei to Jongg the Mah, but never to Mong the Fell. 








Commercial Candour. 
“Prices are on the up-grade, but we can still do you at the old 
prices,”"——Advt. in Scots Paper. 





“ When the Prince of Wales arrives in Paris he will call upon the 
President at the Louvre.”—Kvening Paper. 
But it is not true that when President DoumerGuE comes to 
London the Prixce wiil receive him at the British Museum. 


** Learned young lawyer would know smart English person, abse- 
lutely reservate, no teacher, exchange tongues.’’—J/ Secolo. 
We doubt if a smart English person who was really reservate 
would care to exchange his tongue for anybody else’s. 

Of the Presidential election in America :— 

ner, At present it looks as though Mr. Davis, the late Ambassador to 

Great Britain, stood as good a chance as anyone of being the tertimm 
| gaudens.”—-Evening Paper. 





Can I} 
write belittling biographies of the great dead when I am no | 


a 
(Jury 2, 1924, 


Pilgrims I envied most the Franklin, the joyous soul in | 
whose house it snowed meat and drink all the year round. | 











| We wonder if it would be wise to put our fertius quid on him. } 


———— 
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MY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Let me freely and shamelessly con- 
fess that I retain many of the enthu- 
siasms of childhood. For instance, I 
am still passionately devoted to rail- 
ways, both model railways and those 
we use, and I am still excited by the 
appearance of letters beside my plate 
at table. In this respect I realise that 
I am much out of the ordinary, if the 
novelist is to be believed. The typical 
hero of the novel deals with his corre- 
spondence after this manner :— 


“The door opened and Reginald 
Bellairs, faultlessly attired in a cor- 
rectly-cut morning-coat and trousers ”’ 











we 
BAKER. 


Ce MEE CTOevet 














CLASS 


to open those letters; I“ discuss” break- 
fast later. I breakfast alone and so I 
need waste no time on polite apologies ; 
I can get straight to the heart of those 
simply-clad mysteries that have been 
travelling all night to greet me in the 
morning. I open them; and this, or 
something like it, is my reward nine 
times out of ten :— 


Dear Sirn,—At this time of the 
year gentlemen in your profession 
are usually in need of a little ready 
money. I shall be happy to advance 
to you any sum from £5 to £5,000 on 
your note of hand alone. 

Yours sincerely, 









SoLomon McMonvraav. 


THE HORSE SHOW. 





as well—* entered, took his seat at 
the table and, glancing casually at the 
pile of letters beside his plate ”’—he is 
always fortunate enough to have a 
pile—* proceeded with his breakfast’ 
(Reginald would never be so gauche as 
to eat it). 


Now I may as well admit—and I 
know I am inconsistent—that at the 
bottom of my heart I envy the faultless 
Reginald. This icy disregard of such 
trifles as letters, many of them unpaid 
bills (always thrown unopened into the 
waste-paper basket), is, I feel, the correct 
pose, the right attitude of blasé indif- 
ference that should characterise the 
well-bred hero. To that height, how- 
ever, I shall never attain. The first 
thing I do, if letters are on the table, is 


i 
} 











Or this :— | 
Dear Str,—Enclosed is a speci- 
men copy of the new publication, 
Urge, formed as a result of the amal- 
gamation of the journals Upward 
Ho! and The Higher Eqoism. Sub- 
scription rates are as follows, ete.,ete. 
Or this: 

Dear Sir,—lI beg to bring to your 
notice the work of the British Society 
for the Compulsory Detention within 
doors of all Cats after nine o’clock at 
night. The Society is urgently in 
need of assistance, ete., ete. : 


This, it must be admitted, is on the 
whole disappointing. Seant reward 
this for the enthusiasm I have shown. 
Yet I have had hopes of creating a 
regular and interesting correspondence 
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out of even such unpromising material. 
Accordingly I tried an experiment. ] 
selected Mr. Solomon MeMontagu as 
the subject, partly because of the honest 
British ring of his letter (including the 
signature) and partly, I willown, because 
of his recognition that, though I am no 
hero, I am a gentleman. So I wrote 
what was, I thought, and still think, a 
nice “chatty” open letter, conceived 
on the same basis of friendliness as his 
own -=— 


Dear Mr. Sortomon (if I may so 
address you, for I feel that I know 
you even better than you appear to 
know me),—I am delighted with your 
letter. How did you judge my posi- 





77, “TRADE TURN-OUTS": DELIVERING THE GOODS, 


tion so accurately? You say you | 


will “advanee””—O word of promise 
anc encouragement !—any sum up 
to £5,000. Now I frankly admit that 
£5,000 would be a great help to me, 
but I really cannot allow your gener- 
ous nature thus to take advantage of 
your keen business sense (I am sure 
you haveone). Let us begin ona hum- 
bler level. Please advance me 2s. 6d. 
I will pay you back. Yours, etc. 
Apparently the experiment has failed. 
I am still waiting for an answer. I 
don’t see how I could have made my 
letter any morecordial. I met him on his 
own ground and gave him every open- 
ing to carry on the correspondence. 
Yet the fact remains that he has not 
replied. Perhaps it is because I omitted 
to put a stamp on my envelope. 
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ou sters who write tenderly indiscreet 
se | notes of admiration for the lucidity and |and jewels and cars. What use is he, | pitifully about her knees. Triumphant 
up | | profundity of his performances. Suzanne|anyway? She is indeed a devil of a|in her revenge, resolved to give nothing, 
at | had been one of his admirers, and she | woman—superbly sketched in for us by | having indeed nothing to give, and to 
Ie, | is now Madame Chaumont. Miss Eprru Evans. The weak point|take all, Suzanne stands transfigured, 
r- | André is also a bit of a zoologist.| seems to me to be that she never can|the embodiment of the evil predatory 
of | His main thesis is that among the sub-| have been anything else. When her | female over the noble imbecile male. 
re | species of the greater cats you must find | engagement ring was given to her, so This was all theatrically effective, 
n- | place for Woman—beautiful, greedy, las- | we learn later, she had asked, “ Is that| though I never felt it ring very true. 
d, | civious, wantonly cruel Woman. The| the best youcando?” Even aromantic | Nor did Suzanne and André seem to me 
| thing has becomean obsession with him. | neurologist ought to have been able to] really probable people. One had an im- 
d. | His wife is emphatically one of this | diagnose “little beast” from a symptom | pression of a situation being elaborately 
I | class, prima inter pares, a perfectly | like that. contrived rather than logically develop- 
y | horrible woman, as he explains for| But Suzanne was a very subtle cat.|ing from premises of circumstance and 
- | our benefit to her sister's husband, the|This so passionately expressed hatred | character. 
.- | Comte de Vauzelle. Indeed he keeps ajof her by her husband, what is it all] No doubt there are cats that play 
a, | loaded revolver under the papers on| but a proof of the depth of his desire| with their quarry and when it is dead 
it | his work-table, hugging the thought|and jealousy? He loves her but is too| stalk away in a bored and detached 
d | that he can at any moment set the} proud to own it. His eyes betray him.| manner. Does Madame Bramson mean 
| world free from such a monster. And | Well, she will put him to the test. She! that there are women really like that— 
ail ee Ee - -—_--—_—_— —_————___-— — See —E 
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Master of Otterhounds (after an unusually long hunt presenting the “ rudder” to faiv American). 


as 





‘ 


OF THE BEST HUNT WE HAVE HAD THIS SEASON?” 


Fair American. “My! Is THAT WHAT YOUR DOGS HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR ALL THIS TIME? 


AT THE PLAY. 
“TigeR Cats” (Savoy) 

Mapame Karen Branson, a Denish 
lady, Parisian by adoption, may be 
fairly supposed to have thickened her 
lighter Gallic motifs with a certain 
Scandinavian solidity. 

André Chaumont, the distinguished 
neurologist, is equipped (or handi 
capped) with a magnificent. pair of 
mysterious eyes which cause his lecture- 
hadl to be thronged by adoring spin- 





“WULL YOU ACCEPT A TROPHY 


o” 





he can write a great work to warn 
the world against this terrible menace. 
What he in fact needs as a man is to 
consult himself in the capacity of nerve 
specialist. 

Suzanne enters. She thinks nothing 
of interrupting his work, which she 
despises as not sufficiently lucrative— 
why doesn’t he establish a fashionable 


| practice ?—or of quarrelling openly be- 
|fore the gentle little secretary, whom 


she well knows to be deep in love with 
the neurologist’s romantic eyes; or of 
reminding him of her sister’s dresses 











will take a lover, and confession of her 
lapse will goad him to a declaration of 
his suppressed passion and dissolve this 
horribly elaborate complex. 

But she didn’t know what we know 
about the revolver under the papers. 
André, with a hand made unsteady by 
anger and anguish, puts a bullet or two 
into her lungs. All jolly exciting and 
unlikely. She recovers. And by another 
feigned confession—I assume feigned, 
as the queer plane on which the whole 
affair is presented makes pretence a 
necessity—she brings him grovelling 
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women who kill merely for sport? It 
seems rather a strained parallel, and, 
from the woman's point of view, “hardly 
good enough.” I also rather wondered 
what Suzanne would have looked like in 
less supremely competent hands than 
those of Miss Evans. You could almost 
believe in her, and I take that as a 
tribute to the actress’s accomplished 
subtlety. 

And yet this perhaps isn’t quite fair 
to the author. I put the point to one 
of our younger dramatists, who, arguing 
plausibly pro domo sua, claimed that 
the author had a right to see her char- 
acter played in the most perfect manner. 
If she was lucky, as here, you couldn't 
rob her of the credit. She, the creatrix, 
| could fairly claim any re- 
| sults that flowed from her 
‘creation. No bad plea, 
either. 

Mr. Loratne seemed 
| happier in his later deflated 
| mood after the shooting 
'than in the more flam- 
| boyant passages of the first 
'two Acts. But, after all, 
| this was a pathological 
| study and perhaps needs 
rather a doctor than a lay- 
man to judge it. I can 
only say that, though I 
contrived to swallow Suz- 
anne, I never got quite to 
believe in André. 

Mr. Nicnotas Hannen 
| was, as usual, dexterous 
| and natural in his part of 
the bored Count, the too- 
easily deceived husband of 
a little cat who had all 
Suzanne's baseness with- 
out her subtlety. I liked 
the sympathetic little 
study of the lovelorn secre- 
tary by Miss VaLERIE 
Wineate, Mr. Cravupe 
Granam’s butler and Mr. CHarves 
MavunseELL's politely brusque examin- 
ing magistrate. 

And I wonder whether what the 
author may really be at isn’t, after all, 
under cover of an unusually bitter attack 
| on members of her own sex, to ridicule 
the futility, gullibility and unbridled 
concupiscence of the mere male. A 
pleasing thought. , 

“ Yorcks!” (Krnasway). 

Revue as an art-form has this en- 
gaging quality, that, though you may 
be bored at a given moment, it is 
always possible that you may be highly 
diverted the next; whereas a play that 
goes wrong generally goes wrong alto- 
gether, and you simply have to sit 
hoping against hope for a miracle (that 
doesn't happen) to set the thing right. 





Mr. Marx Lester 





In revue the bad or indifferent serve as 
foils to the good numbers. And some 
of the turns in Mr. Donatp CaLTuror’s 
revue Yoicks / are so entirely admirable 
that it is difficult to account for a few 
of the others except on the assumption 
of a deliberate plan of effective contrast. 

In general one may record that the 
musical numbers were more than 
ordinarily tuneful in an easily memor- 
able way; that the sentimental ballad- 
singing was adequate—Miss MarJorie 
Gorvon particularly has a sweet and 
pleasant voice; that occasionally the 


: ‘ | 
rhythmical theories of the singers, par- | 


ticularly Mr. Mark Lester, were at 
variance with those of the composer 





threatening muzzle, those valiant buck- 
ings. Mr. CaLTHRop’s rendering of the 
accent and spirit of the impresario’s 
explanatory remarks was equa'ly in- 
spired. 

Next perhaps in order of merit and 
originality was Mr. Hastines Turner's 
Love’s Young Dream, a vision of a future 
in which Mama, the famous stockbroker, 
a bluff and roomy matron in black tail- 
coat and pearl-grey bags, smoking her 
pipe and having her rum-and-water in 


‘the library, gives advice to her shy 
ison, who is nervously waiting the 


arrival and expected proposal of “ young 
Robinson,” a sprightly plus-foured 
monocled maiden. Mr. Catturor’s 


and the harassed conductor; that the! study of the boy in this very droll piece 


y 


/ 
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HATELDEW- 


ALL DONE BY KINDNESS. 
Messrs. SELIG )} 
AnD Harr j 


setting of the stage was attractive and 
intelligent; the dresses attractive if 
hardly inspired. Also I must in fair- 
ness (and exasperation) record that a 
gentleman behind me was so excessively 
diverted by matter that left me unmoved 
that I began to wonder if the defect were 
not in my liver. But I hardly think so, 
as I have seldom been so entertained, 
so freely moved to helploss laughter, as 
by Mr. Canrurop’s version of Mr. Ex 
Austin’s enormously expensive show— 
the taming of a wild broncho. That 
broncho, presented as to the forepart by 
Mr. Seria and as to the hinderpart 
by Mr. Hart, the cowboy by Mr. Mark 
Lester, was a sheer delight—one of 
those rare pieces of inspired idiotcy 
that make life more than bearable for 
a considerable period. Memory fondly 
recalis that rolling eye, that wrinkled 
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Mr. Donatp CaLTHrop 





of topsy-turveydom was 
beyond praise. 

The Babes in the Wood, 
presented in something 
like its original pantomime ; 
form; then, as Mr. Basin ; 
Dean would conceive it, | 
with two actors, thirty-six | 
electricians, an enlarged 
orchestra and an infernal | 
lot of atmosphere; then, | 
again, as the Russians 
would present it ; and fin- 
ally, and I think, best, as 
Mr. Somerset MavuGHan, 
in the mood of Our Betters, 
would do it, digging out 
all that was most ignoble 
in motive and character 
(with a really glorious 
impression of Miss Coy- 
STANCE COLLIER by Miss 
RutH Marrnanp) — this 
was as good as possible. 

Next in order of merit I 
would place two versions 
of The Erring Wife. One 
—*‘‘as she imagined it '’—- 
a Dellish affair, with a 
whip-wielding Sheik drag- 
ging her to his tent for a flogging; 
the other as it actually happened when 
Henry (Mr. Dovetas Parties) was so 
absorbed in “Schedule D” that the 
dread confession hardly reached his be- 
mused intelligence. This I conceive to 
bea perfectly possible, nayplausible,idea. 

Ina duologue with Mr. Mark LEsTER, 
Miss Cytnenz Moxon had a pretty 
trick of demureness of which we should 
have liked tosee more. And we all liked 
immensely Mr. CattHrop’s monologue 
(perhaps just a little too long for com- 
plete artistic effect) on nothing in par- 
ticular—a triumph of muddled thought 
and desperate aposiopesis. 

But my mind will keep going back 
to that inspired broncho. All the Em- 
pire should see this. Not the Wild 
ae not the pampas, not Wembley 
itself can show anything like it. _T. 
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“AS NOW WORN.” 


Witn tHe LENGLEN BANDEAU TENNIS MAY AT ANY MOMENT DEVELOP 


: | tashions oad ideas and knew 3 a » Mel 
THE ATHLETIC GIRL, | Jongg piece from a domino. 

As scientists know, itisan immutable} Horace met her first in the Tube. 
law of Nature that very large women | She was strapbanging in front of him, 
have a strange fascination for very|and his sub-conscious mind began to 
men. No man weighing six 'send out 8.0.8. signals because it was 
deserts a wife who weighs | afraid the strap would break and that 

This is not only due to a nat-|she would fall on Horace and crush 
ural fear of the consequences ; it | him; so he rose graciously and offered 
cause he loves her, and the larger sh« . | her his seat. That was the beginning 
lof Love’s young dream. 

One night he took her to a fancy- 
dress ball, and being a man of original 
turn of mind he went as a pale-blue 
Brenda, being thoroughly in 


small 
’s be 


love. The only type of woman who| 
could lure him away would be one} 
weighing still more. 

This being so, it becomes necessary 


| 
} 


|} plerrot, 


| to explain why Horace deserted the| the movement, took with her a large 


| beautiful Brenda. 


Horace is an estim-/doll. As a delicate compliment to 
able fellow and what the newspapers | Horace she dressed it in pale-blue, ex- 
call a Napoleon of finance, but he is | actly like himself. 

diminutive in the matter of stature.) At supper Horace gallantly plunged 
Even with two pairs of socks on he/| into the mé/ée to get some jelly for the 


| barely reaches five feet, and he is slim | lady, and being slim he squeezed through 


in proportion, although he has, like|the cracks in the crowd and secured 
many other small men, a profound | the delicacy, but on the return journey 
sense of his own dignity. his lack of weight made it impossible 

When Horace fell in love it was/to fight against the stream. Brenda 
naturally with an outsize in girls. | was hovering round the scrum like a 
Brenda was a shade over six feet, and | half-back waiting for the ball; but sud- 
a broad-shouldered hefty wench who | denly a fresh consignment of trifle 
could have won the bargain pair of|appeared at another buffet, and the 
stockings at a sale from Briinnhilde|resultant rush of the crowd swept 


herself. But she had quality as well| Brenda and Horace into each other's 
as quantity. She was a modern girl. | arms. 


She danced, was keen on all the latest Brenda seized the jelly, but dropped 


CHARIVARI. 





INTO BLIND MAN'S BUFF. 








her doll. There was another 


of pale blue on the floor under the feet 
of the supper-hunters. Her doll—the 
doll she had dressed like the man she 
loved—was in danger of being trampled 
on! 

Her nostrils dilated. With one sweep 
of her plate of jelly she cleared a space, 
snatched up the little pale-blue figure 
and looked round for Horace. 

Suddenly the figure under her arm 
gave a stifled gurgle and a convulsive 
little kick. It was Horace himself. 

Horace never recovered from this 
shock to his self-esteem. Next day he 
broke off his engagement, and the only 
time he has ever allowed his memory 
to recall the incident was when some- 
body wrote and asked him for a subscrip- 
tion towards training female athletes 
for the Olympic Games. I could tell 
you what he wrote back, but I would 
rather not. 








From a recent book :— 

‘We took the train to Carnarvon, and 
visited the castle, amusing ourselves on the 
way with the delightful Welsh names: ‘ Pen 
Cw’ on asign beside the road, and ‘ Lnwr’ 
on the trainmen’s caps.’’ 

The author should see them to-day 
with the delightful Welsh word “* Lms”’ 





on their caps. 





rush, | 
which separated her from Horace, and | 
at that moment she caught a glimpse | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Euphrosyne, blithest of the The Three Graces, has, I 
notice, almost deserted our ancient entertainers the novelists 
for our one-time monitors the critics ; and I think she stays 
longer with Mr. Auaustive Brrrect than any of them. 
Certainly More Obiter Dicta (He1xeMann) contains better 
measure of happy and serene observation than any small 
book of its kind issued since its own forerunner. And if I 
were set to choose light yet fortifying literary diet for any- 
one, old or young, I should head the menu with an ample 
selection from its twenty-three short articles. Apart from 
their exquisite verbal art and the righteousness of their 
more bookish judgments, the most attractive of their gifts is, 





reconcile myself to a patronymic like this. As soon have} 


Mario or Grisi. And then, of course, there must be no 
story or, at any rate, no definite conclusion: the chief 
characters, male and female, just separate in the street, one 
on his way to the Front and the other to go home and ery 
and cook for her mother, who is by way of being the 
only novelist England has produced worth mentioning for 
the last twenty years or so. With all this the novel has 
a certain value. It is a portrait gallery of living persons, 
and the dialogue is often astonishingly clever. It may be 
added that some of the characters are also extremely un- 
pleasant, and that most of them are in the habit of saying 
straight out what they think, sometimes in the strongest 
language. I cannot recommend the Rev. Mr. Duchemin 
(“ Breakfast ” Duchemin of Magdalen) as a really nice 





I feel, a certain “ alertness for 
humanity” which is praised 
(in one of the finest essays of 
the book) as an attribute of 
the later writings of NEwMaN. 
With Mr. Birrect this alert- 
ness is ubiquitous. At times 
it is a really formidable alert- 
ness, off its chain and showing 
its teeth at pedants—as in 
“The Quarterly Review and | ~~ 
Literature” —or at bigots—as 


Religion.” At times it is an 
alertness merely stand-oflish, 
refusing to fawn where fawn- 
ing is customary, as in “ Cha- 
teaubriand.” But for the most 
part it is an alertness which 
leaves nothing good unwel- 
comed or unshared. And this 
graciousness to theme and 
reader dominates “ Old Nolle- 
kens,” “Miss Ferrier,” “ Ele- 
mentary Jane,” “ Byron’s Let- 
ters,” “Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge,” and “The Age of 
Victoria—the Age of Law 
Reform,” a delightful restate- 
ment of a great case for popu- 
lar gratitude. No dust-heap 
is so dusty but Mr. Birreiy 
picks out his pearl, and no 
—_ is so lustrous but he 
eaves it with an added polish. 


WITH A FACE LIKE THAT? 
AND GO MOTH-’UNTIN’.” 








tival Angler. “Wor’s THE USE OF YOU GOIN’ FISHIN’ 
YER WANT TO WAIT TILL IT'B DARK 


j person to meet. Nor even his 
, wife, nor Sylvia Tietjens, wifeot 
Z a brilliant Civil Servant in the 
fe Office of Statistics and a most 
; immoral woman. On the other 
hand I have pleasure in in- 
troducing Mather Consett and 
General Lord Edward Campion 
and Miss Valentine Wannop (1 
am not quite sure about this 
last), and perhaps the two 
Tietjens brothers. But I ad- 
vise those who want a novel 
to have some story in it to go 
elsewhere. 





I don’t think Mr. Josepa 
Harker wrote his Studio and 
Stage (NisBET) with any ego- 
tistie purpose of adding to the 
unending spate of biographical 
reminiscences, for his account 
of his own satisfactory career 
~ |is quite perfunctory. What he 
was bubbling over with, I take 
it, was the desire to have a go 
at those stage-reformers and 
stage-decorators of the ad- 
vanced school whom he 80 
abhors. “ Back to Nature!” 
is his ery; that is to say back to 
literal representation—the old 
cry of those painters and that 
stout publie for whom symbol- 


w amy 








Yet he observes proportion ; and it is due as much to crities 
of his calibre as to the ultimate common-sense of mankind 
that “the good books will always beat the bad ones; they 
always haveand . . . . they always will.” 


Time was when Mr. Forp Mapox Hvuerrer was a 
remarkably clever young fellow, who had enjoyed the 
honour of collaborating with Mr. Conran, and had written 
his reminiscences at a then incredibly early age. Now he 
is become Forp Mapox Forp (the old name preserved 
within brackets) and one of the most sophisticated of 
modern novelists. Some Do Not ( Duckwort#) has its 
virtues but, like an electric eel, it gives the reader a number 
of little unnecessary shocks. Nothing must be done in the 
expected manner. Even the names must set us guessing— 
including the beok’s title. Mr. Forp takes a typical York- 
shire county family of the landed official class, and gives it 
the name of Tietjens. There are, I am aware, certain good 
Yorkshire families of Dutch descent, but it takes time to 





isms, precisions, pattern, de- 
sign are merely unintelligible. So to him the Crates and 
Baksts and Appias,the Frasers, RUTHERSTONS and WILKIN- 
SONS areanathema. In his opinion they can’t draw ; and he 
can quote, in an interesting symposium which makes the best 
of his book, Sir Davip Murray, P.R.I.: “ One and all of them 
are alike insincere and incapable;” and Sir JoHNsTONE 
Forbes-Ropertson, himself also a painter: “ The majority 
have neither knowledge nor taste, and their sole aim is the 
cult of the hideous and obscene.” But isn't all this rather too 
violent ? Lest it should be thought I am misrepresenting 
Mr. Harker I may add that he saw nothing in the Russian 
Ballet that had not been better done at the Empire ; it 
merely presented “a watered brand of the old wine in neW 
bottles.”” Of course it may be granted that modernisms 
are always apt to give cover to humbugs and charlatans; 
that the extreme Left is always wrong (but then so also is 
the extreme Right—see History of Art and Politics, 
passim); that symbolists and precisionists and expres 





sionists in the theatre may be distracting (which is bad), 
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Pamela. “1 BAY DOESN'T CLOCK 


Daps 


us the representationalists may be dull—and distracting 


also for that matter. Why can’t Mr. Harker, like the 


| sensible Mr. Suaw (and myself), take a golden middle way, 


find pleasure in the work of his own school, and see what 
the others are aiming at? I should add that the author 
has some amusing anecdotes and, when he can get off his 
prancing hobby, interesting things to say of the techn:que 
of that craft of which—as all the world knows—heretic and 
orthodox alike admit him to be master. 





Mr. Compron Mackenzir's game with Mark Lidderdale 


and his fellow-ecclesiastics certainly becomes more exciting 


| a8 his hero gets nearer ‘‘ den” 


‘den’ of course being his 
final destination, the Roman Catholic Church. Yet I think 
[ should allow Mr. Mackenzie's postscriptive plea that 
The Heavenly Ladder (Casse.) is not to be taken as pro- 
paganda, for I feel that Mark's conversion is altogether 
too individualistic an affair to serve as a useful precedent. 
We left him, if you remember, at the end of The Parson's 


| Progress, on the yerge of induction into a Cornish living; 


and the present book is mainly concerned with his paro- 
chial troubles. His humbler parishioners, traditionally 
or by conviction Protestants, are mostly indifferent or 
hostile to Anglo-Catholicism. And the principal gentry 

a talkative Major with a wife “like the wreck of an iced 





| madeira cake ”"—look upon short pleasant services as some- 


VA >a? 


GOLF BRING OUT THE WORST IN ONE?” 





thing subordinate and, if possible, ancillary to the success 
of the local golf-club. The situation is further complicated 
by the enthusiastic devotions, and devotion, of a “lady 
artist ;” and the War, when it breaks out, finds Mark only 
too ready toenlist. But realising (I think finely) that this 
would be ‘‘a mere beau geste to escape from an intolerable 
position,” he stays on at Nancepean until he is turned out. 
His post-war decision casually involves a long talk with an 
urbane Benedictine abbot and a short chat with a practical 
Italian parroco. But, by a shrewd stroke of likelihood, a 
ready-witted Nihilist who takes refuge at the vicarage dur- 
ing the War has more to do with his host's final volte-face 
than either of his reverend abettors. Personally, I took what 
I felt was a well-deserved pleasure in watching Mr. Horatio 
Fox make mincemeat of the boyish reverie and repartee 
(often so charming in themselves) which have served Mr. 
Lidderdale through three volumes in lieu of meditation and 
dialectic. And Mr. Fox's visit, together with a few charm- 
ing landscapes and portraits in Mr. Mackenzie's best 
early Mitiais manner, will remain (I think) my most 
animated memories of The Heavenly Ladder. 





When it is too late, people have awakened to a sentimental 
regret for the beauty and the daring of the superb sailing- 
ships of seventy years ago. The ships have gone, and with 
them all save a few records of their achievement and some 
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scattered memories of the doings of the men who sailed 
them. Nevertheless, in A Book of Famous Ships (MeTHuEN) 
Miss Fox Surru has collected vivid instances of the great 
age of sailing-ships, which touched its zenith at the very 
time when the new steamships were driving their winged 
sisters from the seas. ‘Tea-clippers and wool-clippers, 
| “ Black Ball” liners and Atlantic packet-ships—the author 
| knows them all. She tells of Lightning, Thermopyle, 
| Cutty Sark, Ariel, Taeping, Sir Lancelot, Lothair, 
Hallowe'en, Dreadnought, and of many another noble vessel 
nobly named; and of the queer, indomitable, hard-fisted 
'men who sailed them. To the sailor, his every ship was 

the best that ever was launched. ‘Good-bye, old dear!” 

said Captain Youna, patting the side of the old City of Agra 
' when ‘he gave up the sea and went into steamboats,” 
as the old phrase went. That is the spirit of the time. 
Splendid as were their exploits, the seamen, not to men- 





; 


—_ 

The Story of the Empire (Coutrss), as told by Sir CHarnag 
Lveas, forms the first volume to be issued in an ambitioug 
series of twelve, which together are to constitute a surye 
of the history, resources and activities of the British Com. 
monwealth of Nations. Blessed with every kind of authorj-} 
tative benediction, including that of the management of 
the Empire Exhibition, this series is intended, so an intro-} 


side. One might have thought that Wembley did not call} 
for much supplementing on any side, yet, if all the volumes} 
are to be as capably written as the present historical sketeh, | 
they may certainly serve the purpose of maintaining the 
Wembley idea in permanent and dignified form. Here are 
none of the pretty stories of history. One may look in vain 
for ALFRED and the cakes or the poor little Princes in the 
Tower—there was to be no supplementing of the Amuse- 





ments Section, you will notice—but instead there is @ 





tion the passengers, paid a price 
‘for them. “To Hell—or Mel- 
| bourne in sixty days,” as Captain 
| Forses of Lightning is said to 
have replied to a terrified pas- 
senger who asked the skipper 
| where he thought his ‘‘cracking- 
/on” would take the ship, is all 
| very fine; but what of men lost 
overboard, crews soaked to the 
| skin for days and nights on end, 
' passengers battened down and 
sometimes dying of suffocation, 
or washed out of their berths by 
a sea which burst the hatches ? 
Theold sailing-ships have passed 
into a serene retrospect whose 
charm is enhanced by distance ;| | 
and by none is it more sympa-| | 
thetically depicted than by Miss 
Fox Smirx, whose delightful 
_ book is pleasantly illustrated by 
Mr. Pau, W. Surra. 


In spite of the antics of various 
goats and a most capricious cow, 
Lady Jane and The Smaltholders 
| (Hurcntinsoy)is as placid astory 
as any able citizen could 
desire. In the telling of it “M. E. 
Francis” has collaborated with 








ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF THE OBVIOUS. 


sober straightforward history of 
the old country, not regarded 
from the familiar angles of con- 
stitutional development, religi- 
ous bias or dynastic politics, but 
studied simply as the expansion 
of an island freehold into a 
greater unity measured over all 
the earth. Old and hackneyed 
controversies change their as- 
pects in quite a fascinating man- 
ner when soconsidered, a STUART 
or a CROMWELL, a LivINGSTONE 
or a Ceci Ruopes being all 
equally commendable in the 
eyes of the writer just in so far 
as they forward the one grand 
object. Where careful move- 
ment is necessary he can step as 
delicately as an Inspector of 
| Explosives, and, though he does 
not fail to provide a little plea- 
sant commendation where this 
is legitimate, he never beats the 
big drum just for love of the big 
noise. He is particularly to be 
congratulated, I think, for his 
self-restraint in not overloading 
his sketch with a disproportion- 
ately long account of the War. 








her daughter, Miss Maraaret BuuNDELL, and together they 
give a mildly amusing account of the difficulties that beset 
those who a without much experience to get a living from 
live-stock. Lady Jane, a kind but eccentric old lady, trots 
in and out of the story, but I never felt that she was either 
as credible or as alive as the animals to which those active 
young ladies, Margaret and Frances, devoted so much time 
and attention. The dogs get a long chapter to themselves, 
_ and it is obvious that the authors have the charming habit 
_ of believing that their dogs are more affectionate and more 
| sensible than anyone else’s. To assist the smallholders’ 
mother, who was an author, Lady Jane found an ineom- 
petent secretary, and a pupil was secured in the person of one 
Evelyn Blenkinstone, who turned out to be a man. Follows a 
love-story between the girl who was hopeless as a secretary 
and the pupil who cordially disliked work. Whatever Mrs. 
BLUNDELL 's failings as a novelist may be, she has always 
contrived to establish an intimate relationship between her 
readers and herself; and there is no sign whatever that this 
bond is in danger of fracture through the taking of her 








_ daughter into partnership. 











Mr. Avan Hintcarru gets quickly off the mark in his 
story of adventure, The Princess and the Perjurer (CHAPMAN 
AND Dopp). In the first chapter Paul Drage, who was 
‘about the last R.N.V.R. lieutenant left in the Navy List,” 
was sent to tell General Wrancer that “he must control 
his own picnic.” In other words he was to inform the 
General that none of his refugees could be landed in Con- 
stantinople. While performing this mission Paul, whose 
mother was Russian, was mistaken for his cousin, Stepaw 
Vassilievitch, who was wholly a Russian. Once you have 
accepted the likelihood of this close resemblance betweem 
cousins you will encounter no very great obstacle to your 
enjoyment of a series of most exciting events. The scenes 
of Paul's exploits are for the most part laid in Batoum and 
the mountains of Georgia, where plot and counterplot 
follow in such rapid sequence that I will not attempt to 
describe them. It is enough to say that Stepan was am 
odious man, treacherous and of a most evil reputation, a 
to be mistaken for him was to be in daily peril of extinction. 
A thrilling tale; and I have in my time swallowed greatet 
improbabilities for a far punier reward. ; 





——— 
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CHARIVARIA, 
Ir seems that, after all, there is some- 
thing to be said in favour of modern 
dancing. Anyhow, there is a movement 
in America to prohibit it altogether. 
; * 


* 
‘‘Saxophone-players are born, not 
made,” declares a musical critic. Those 
who bewail our declining birth-rate 
should find consolation in this great 
thought. 


A speaker has expressed the opinion 
that women over thirty-five years of 
age should take more interest in muni- 
cipal and national affairs. But are 
there any women over thirty-five years 
of age? 


The authorities state that the adver- 


Broad arrows are no longer used to 
mark the clothing of British convicts. 
It is felt that these disfiguring designs 
have kept many a sensitive man from 
qualifying for the hospitality of our 
prisons. * 

Miss Tennyson Jesse, in her new 
book, Murder and its Motives, says that 
certain people lay themselves out to be 
murdered. Others, of course, have to 
be pushed over by the radiator first. 

Ags 

A lecturer refers to a certain event as 
being history long before The Daily 
Mail was started. The suggestion that 
there was my history before our con- 
temporary’s birth seems almost fan- 
tastic. 





“We have very few brilliant states- 


A Russian poet has just taken back 


with him. This seems to us to explain 
quite a lot of Russian literature. 
> & 


The King of Buroania is learning to 
drive a railway locomotive. Well, you 


never know, as 


* 


A representative of an American 
music-hall circuit at present in this 
country has booked one hundred-and- 
sixty performers to go with him to the 
States for a two years’ engagement. 
Doubtless he is doing his best for us, 
but he is leaving a terrible lot of turns 
behind. e« 
oa 

Suggestions are being invited for the 
ideal railway carriage. We are sending 
in a design for one divided into com- 








tisements which may 
soon appear in taxis 
will be small and appro- 
priate. Something like 
“Travel by Under- 
ground,” perhaps ? 

x om 


An alligator at Brigh- 
ton, which has eaten 
nothing for several 
months, has doubled in 








weight. ‘To the local 
landlady this sounds 


| like the perfect lodger. 


The new Immigration 
| Act has just come into 
| foree in America, and 
| English lecturers can now 
| only enter the country 
| in half-gross lots. 

ro 


HIS YARNS OF 





In the opinion of Mr. 


ADVENTURE 
BACK FROM A CARAVAN TOUR WITH HIS STORY OF THE 
HURRICANE NIGHT ON SaLispury PLAIN, WHEN THE TENT POLE BUCKLED. 


Cuartes TUPFER CAME 





CApTatIn PITCHIT USED TO HAVE IT ALL HIS OWN WAY AT THE CLUB, WITH 


orr THe HORN IN THE GOOD oO 


partments with eight 
corner seats in each. 

* * 

ck 

In a London suburb 

large crowds were re- 
cently attracted to a 
house bearing a To Ler 
notice. Several youn 
couples went h. & c. al 
over. 


x 


a mixed reception. But 

whatever happens we 

can rely on our brick- 

layers remaining calm. 
. 


LD DAYS, UNTIL | of the Los Angeles film 


studios is said to have 
made a hobby of col- 








| Ronert Lynp some persons have faces 
| that might be worse. This may be 
true, but it isn’t nice to think about. 


It has been suggested that present- 
' day sunsets are not so good as those 
| we had before the War. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that all the best 
| ones have been used up by Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE. e 2 

The baby girl recently born in a 
Bakerloo train has been christened 
| Thelma Ursula Beatrice Eleanor. Being 
born in a Tube isn’t the fun some people 
seem to think. 


A machine has been invented which 
enables several hundred bricks to be 
laidinan hour. Yes; but can it goon 
strike ? 


A contemporary points out that bag- 
pipe-players live to a good old age. 
This, of course, is an old grievance. 
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men at the present time,” declares a 
morning paper. And yet we dare wager 
that there is not a single statesman 
who could not name at least one. 


Asked where he lived, a man before 
the Willesden magistrates answered 
that he had at least thirty temporary 
addresses. Entering into the spirit of 
the thing the magistrate supplied him 
with a thirty-first. 


When two burglars broke into a large 
house recently in Manchester the house- 
holder cyeled for the police, with the 
result that both intruders were sur- 
prised and captured. This was hard 
luck on the burglars, who no doubt 
had counted upon his resorting to the 
telephone. st 

Three-hundred-and-sixty million tons 
of material had to be removed to make 
the Panama Canal. Oxford Street 
comes second. 





lecting fossils. Hitherto, of course, the 
vogue out there has been for collecting 


husbands while they’re comparatively | 


young. + * 


Snow fell in Westmorland the other 
day. This is a nasty blow for those who 
assert that it is always raining in this 
country during the summer. 

* * 


« All films should end happily,” saysa 
writer. Weagree. And the sooner the 
better. 


“ The marsh tortoise undoubtedly feeds upon 
snails and slugs, and will take cut up fingers 
as bread and butter.”—Letter in Daily Paper, 


Thanks for the warning. 











At a musical festival :— 

“Dry tone and unsteady intonation told 
against the singing of the -—- Temperance 
Philharmonic.”—Provincial Paper. 

We can understand the dry tone, but 
are a little surprised at the unsteady 


seven trunks full of patent medicines 


The suggestion that | 
bricks should be made | 
bigger is meeting with | 


A leading lady of one | 














intonation. 
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TO BORE OR NOT TO BORE. 


Tux eycle comes full round again, 
And Britain’s heart, meanwhile incurious, 
Wakes up alert and, torn in twain, 
Registers joy or waxes furious ; 
Over this scheme to make a tube-connection 
With Europe’s other section. 


Our experts vent their fearful views : 
“ Grave perils lurk in such a juncture ; 
Bellicose hordes (we don’t say whose) 
Might pour through that convenient puncture, 
While at this end our warriors, scared and numb, 
Just gibber, ‘ Here they come!’” 


Others observe a marked sea-change : 
We ve ceased, they say, to be an island, 
What with these guns of deadly range 
And ‘planes that cross as over dry land ; 
Already we reveal with painful clarity 
Signs of peninsularity, 


And, since we 've lost in any case 
Our isolation’s ancient glory, 
Since “ Bertha” and the flying ace 
Have ended our rough island story, 
A scheme to link us up with half the planet 
Can't make much difference, can it ? 


And some there are, a sickly crew, 
Whose thoughts are hent upon abating 
The horrors of the bounding blue, 
Who find the Channel nauseating, 
Who loathe the pitching bow, the lurch to leeward, 
And that faint ery of « stewarat” 


My tougher maw may mock at these, 
et know I many a worse deterrent 
That keeps me off the narrow seas :— 
The gangway’s hideous crush ; the errant 
Porter of bags and those unnerving doubts 
As to his whereabouts ; 


The tight for deck-chairs stacked away, 
And other fetid forms of scrimmage, 
Searce changed, in this enlightened day, 
From what occurred in No#'s dim age. 
Who'll vote to stop these terrors with a tunnel ? 
I know that I, for one, ‘Il. O. S. 





THE ROCK-CLIMBER. 


Tere are four chief requisites for the great British 


| pastime of rock-climbing: suitable scenery ; proper equip- 


| ment; an hotel that caters for people who insist on climb- 


_ ing rocks; and well-developed and prehensile fingers and 





thumbs, 
Choice of terrain ought to be considered, although experts 


| care little where — go. The Fen districts in Cambridge 


and Lincolnshire and the suburbs of our larger cities should 
be avoided if possible, and the gorges of Mount Clamba- 
Clamba or the Andes take some Tittle time to reach. Per- 
wa a happy medium between these two extremes is the 
est. 

The equipment of the rock-climber should be very care- 
fully thought out before he embarks on an expedition. 
Normal clothes in a rock-climbers’ hotel are not usual. A 
neat fustian Norfolk jacket, with elastic straps instead of 
buttons, and flexible armpits, makes a very good impres- 
sion, and an accordion-pleated waistcoat of grey plush for 








evening wear adds to the general appearance. Knicker- 
bockers should be of astrachan, with detachable celluloid 
cuffs below the knees. Shirts and vests should be wire- 
wove and reversible, and should button down the back; and 
stockings should be knitted from the wool of the lama or 
billybear. These articles can be obtained from most rock- 
climbing outfitters. Shrapnel helmets were worn after the 
war-period in order to guard against falling crags, but this 
armour is no longer obligatory, and headgear is often dis- 
pensed with altogether if the hair curls naturally. 

The boots of the rock-climber are the most important part 
of his equipment, and they should be especially made for 
him. The soles require careful adjustment; they should 
consist of thin slabs of asbestos, erépe-rubber, leather and 
bitumen in successive layers, with a fringe of large nails 
round the rims. A steel comb is often fixed to the toecap 
of each boot for regripping mountains when dangling in 
midair. This comb will be found to be very convenient, as it 
can be utilised for the toilette and for concerts in the hotel 
drawing-room. Round the waist and under the coat should 
be worn some two hundred yards of fine Manilla rope tied in 
a clove hitch, and fixed with a neat gold safety-pin ; on no 
account should this portion of the equipment be removed day 
or night. A hatchet should also be carried to deal with ice- 
slopes and waiters. 

Novices should never attempt to enter a rock-climbe:s’ 
hotel without a guide. Such a practice is always made the 
object of remark. The whole party should be well roped 
together under an experienced leader before leaving the rail- 
way-station, and steps should be cut where necessary on the 
way to the hotel. As soon as they have arrived at the rock- 
climbers’ headquarters and engaged rooms, a short section 
of frieze-moulding should be booked in the smoke-room. 
This length of moulding allows the whole party to dangle 
from their finger-tips or thumbs against the walls after 
dinner, Many rock-climbing visitors will be seen after 
meals in this position strengthening their grip and sleeping 
at the same time. They should on no account be cut down 
or interfered with in any way. Doorways are also eagerly 
sought after in the evenings, to be climbed up, chimney 
fashion, with a series of jerks, the back and feet being 
pressed against the interior of the door-frame. It is usual 
to partake of coffee at the top. Doorways are invariably 
regarded as being free to all, and they cannot be booked in 
advance. 

Discussions on climbing (introducing gullies, the art of 
colouring alpenstocks, hob-nailed boots, arétes, ice-cliffs, suit- 
able socks and their makers and pet ropes) should be carried 
on by all during their stay. Many climbers have had their 
ropes for years, indeed ever since they were little pieces of 
string, and it is often advisable to admire and stroke the 
pet ropes of other visitors even if secretly disliking their 
coils and texture. The pairing time for Manilla ropes is 
early in September. 

After a day or two of careful attention to these details and 
discussions with other rock-climbers, it will be hardly 
necessary to attempt any neighbouring peak outside the 
hotel smoke-room or lounges. Such extra effort would 
be most inconvenient, because luncheon is at 1.30 p.m. and 
it usually rains all the time. 

As rock-climbers never go to bed at all, but hang about 
the cornices of the rooms wrapped in ropes, the maximum 
period for which it is safe to stay at a rock-climbers’ hotel is 
considered by the medical profession to be about six days. 





“The facts are as follows: Authorised foreign excavators in Egypt 
are generously allowed by the native Government to keep half the 
antiquaries they find."—New Zealand Paper, 

This, no doubt, is what worried Mr. Carrer. 
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NILODRAMA. 


MY LONG-LOST CHE-ILD! COME HOME TO ME.” 
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DON’T THINK.” 
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Lady Golfer. “I’m arratp I must HAVE HIT yYou—so sorRY! ” 
Onlooker. “No BALL CAME HERE.” 
Lady Golfer (sorrier still), “Ou, pasH rr au! 


Si 
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THAT MEANS ANOTHER BALL 






Lost.” 











FATMA—A FOOTPAD. 


Fatma is the minutest specimen of 
that vast and various tribe which seeks 
to wile the piastres from your purse in 
the streets of Constantinople. No, not 

the minutest. I know one tinier still ; 
| he has just learnt to walk; he clings 
with one hand for support to the rags 
of his unwashen gipsy mother, but he 
sticks out the other, its baby fingers 
| still aimlessly waving like the tentacles 
| of a sea anemone, and he says the first 
words he ever learnt: “ Baksheesh, 
mamzelle.”” One ought not really to 
| encourage him to be & mendicant, 
but—— 

Fatma is two or three sizes larger. 
Her father was Impudence and her 
mother Gaiety, both of them gipsies, 
and she is on the border line between 
| the imp and the human being. Her 
| Weapons are smallness and a grin. She 

has the art of running backwards just 
| in front of your advancing feet, and a 
sufficient vocabulary, learnt, I fancy, 
| from the Armies of Occupation. She 
| doesn’t say, “ Baksheesh.” “Gimme 
fi’ piahstre,” she clamours; “ gimme 
| fi’ piahstre, gimme fi’ piahstre.” Then, 

with special blandishment, “ Guzel 
| mamzelle.” Now this “guzel” means 





pretty,” and it is agreeable to be called 
pretty, but I must say on Fatma’s lips 
the word suggests business methods 
rather than uncontrollable admiration. 
I distinctly heard her use it on the 
young Armenian lady of golliwog type 
whom she relinquished on catching 
sight of me. Fatma’s technique is not 
perfect yet, but whose is at six years 
old ? 

Ihave met Fatma very, very often, our 
front-door in the Grande Rue de Péra 
happening to occur in the middle of her 
beat. At first I yielded to the grin 
and used to bestow on her paras, many 
paras, partly to get rid of them, partly 
to get rid of her. It is difficult to pro- 
gress with an imp dancing along just 
not on your toes. 

Then the day arrived when Fatma 
raised her tariff. “ Yok paras,” she 
said, her eyes sparkling with joy’; 
“gimme fi’ piahstre, ten piahstre,”’ and 
would not take the offered handful of 
inferior coins. ‘“ Yok" is the rude blunt 
Turkish “No”; an excellent word too. 
There is a politer word, but I wasn’t 
going to use it; this was a case for 
“Yok” ; so “ Yok, yok,” I barked. 

When Fatma saw that the game was 
up she said, “ To-morrow—yes ?” and 











went off to fasten on the next victim, 


her eyes still sparkling with joy. I 
believe they sparkle with joy all night 
in some gipsy tent or petrol-tin shack 
on the brown hills outside. 

A little further down the Grande Rue 
I came upon Fatma again. No, on in- 
spection it was not my Fatma, though 
mine is not above sprinting ahead and 
reappearing at another point to take 
fuller advantage of a mood of gener- 
osity. This one was a size or two larger. 
She had the same gipsy face, the same 
grin, the same long gown of grand- 
motherly cut, the same unquenchable 
joy; but, instead of being arranged in 
twenty little pigtails, her black hair was 
covered with a blue kerchief tied under 
her chin. These slight differences in 
costume and in size enable you to per- 
ceive what a number of Fatmas there 
are in the Grande Rue; it is haunted 
by imps. Business must be fairly brisk. 
At any rate, on one of those evil winter 
days of Constantinople, when the Black 
Sea wind blows the sleet along and 
every cobble is coated with greasy mud, 
[ was pleased to see that my special 
Fatma’s feet were snug in felt bedroom 
slippers encased in shiny new goloshes. 
Her eyes, of course, sparkled with joy. 

A Turkish officer told me once that I 
should be doing a service to his nation 
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if, instead of giving money to Sanita 

I would say slowly and distinctly the 

word “ Work.” He said that some day | 
| 


the idea might penetrate somehow into | 








some 


mind ; 


that a few would get to} 








know 
So I carefully learnt the Turkish 
‘Work!” I said starkly. 
But he only stared. It 
time he had ever heard the 


“ Work! 


and he never would have. 

I am afraid of trying it on 
I wonder what would happen. 
she vanish into thin air, 


Fatma 


times do at the cold approach of com- 
her to 
sh I admit I 
So 


mon-sense? I do not want 
vanish into thin air, thoug 
sometimes feel a desire to slap her. 
I shall not say the word to her, 
shall continue to haunt her 


Grande Rue. 


RHYMES OF THE R.AF. 
VII.—Tue Arr Orricer COMMANDING 
Tne A.O.C., the A.O.C., 
Maintains a proper dignity ; 
About his presence seems to brood 
A grave and austere quietude, 
That no occasion small or great 
Can ever mar or dissipate. 
There ’s not a man in all the camp 
That's ever known him shout or 

stamp 

Or grasp a sergeant by the hair 


an 
little 


she 


beat in the 


Or chase his batmen round the 
Square. 


The evil-doer, brought to book, 
Will shrink and tremble at his look 
Yet not in base and craven dread 
Of dooms impending o’er his head, 
But purely from a sense o 
It makes him 
blame. 


f shi ime ; 


feel so mesh to 


Though outwardly he may appea 
\ little distant and seve 

I think that I have never met 

A less unyielding martinet 

From ‘drome to the story 
spreads 

how, while strolling round the 
sheds, 


‘drome 
Of 


issy ridge 
playing 


He saw behind a gr: 

Four Flight-Lieutenants 
Bridge, 

Though every self-respecting Looty 

Should certainly have been on duty. 


at least the sound of the word. | 
[ol 
it and applied it to the next beggar. | 


was the first 
we rd “ he 
had not the least idea what it meant, 


Wi yvuld 


as Imps some- 


| 
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Office Boy (with great presence of mind, as he catches sight of his employer in queue). 


“ER—WOULD YoU 


KINDLY DIRECT ME TO THE CEMETERY?” 











Where hosts of ladies, keen to please, 


Converse apart in accents gruff 


Perceiving that extreme dismay 
© Buzz round him like a swarm of And wish the fellow far enough. 
Had turned their features ashen-gre 
, : bees But even they perforce must own 
With ready sympathy and tact . ; . we Mr 
ee Sot . And proffer him, with smiles and He lends distinction, charm and tone 
(And this 1s vouched for as a fact) ; " ce 
glee, lo functions which before he came 


He stilled their hearts’ excited 
thumps 


By kindly asking what were trumps. 
The A.O.C. participates 


In local shows and garden fétes, 


Innumerable cups of tea, 

Or coyly tempt him to partake 

Of buttered scones and currant cake ; 
While angry baronets and knights, 
Deprived of social satellites, 





Were apt to seem a trifle tame. 

It fills our hearts with joy and pride 
To know that all the countryside 
Admires and courts our A.O.C, 

And honours him with cakes and tea. 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 

XIX.—Comrort rx THE Home. 

Tue signboard said “Gas,” and we 
followed where it led. 

The room was high, spacious and oval. 
All round the edge of it were elegantly 
_ furnished compartments in which sat 
persons of the female gender 


% VAA 4 \ ‘ 
doing nothing in particular. \ \\\ 
There was a frieze of large \\ \\ 


gilt letters saying 
THE SEVEN AGES OF 
WOMAN, 
I put the Illustrator on a 
' chair while I went round and 
peered at one or two of the 
compartments. Then I but- - 
ton-holed a young man in a 
morning-coat. 


“Well, what about the 
gas?" I inquired. 

* What Ra what gas?” 
he said. 


“T don’t see any gas,” I 
said, 
“You can’t see gas,” he 


| explained. 


| Light the fire, make the 
_ nurse drop baby, and 


“T can’t smell any gas,” I 
said, 

“Each of these little rooms,” he 
pointed out, “ has a gas-fire.” 

“T knowthey have, my merry fellow,” 
I answered, “I know they have. But 


I don’t see that any of them are lit. 
| How can one tell that one kind of fire 

is better than any other kind of fire 
Take this one 
Why 


when it isn’t burning ? 
with a baby and a nurse in it. 
don’t you light the gas- 
fire and let the nurse 
warm the baby’s toes?” 

“It’s a wax baby,” 
he said. “It’s a doll.” 

“Then it would warm 
all the better, my man. 


show that if it fell on a 
gas-fire it would simply 
bounce off, whereas with 
an open one it would be 
| absolutely ruined. And 
look at those two young 
| girls in the next compart- 
ment. What are they do- 
ing? Cutting out bits of 
| paper and sticking them 
, on the wall. What's that 
| got to do with gas?” 
I semper to him. 
“You ought to read 
| the notice,” he said. 

I read it :— 

“In the playroom gas 
provides at call hot water 
—hot glue for Daddy— 
and radiant heat.” 

“What in thunder does 




















Daddy want hot glue for?” I asked with 
some warmth. 

«To mend the children’s toys.” 

«Great Scott!” I ejaculated. “ And 
how does Mummy fill up her days, | 
should like to know? What are the 
children doing here at all? They ought} 
to be at school. Why aren't they at 





No. 1. 


MISSING EXHIBITS. 
BRITISH PLUMBER LOCATING AN ESCAPE OF GAS. 


school? It isn’t holiday time. Making 
a mess with bits of paper and things. 
Anyhow, the fire isn’t lit here either. 
There aren't any matches. How is 
Daddy to come in and make his 
hot glue without matches? Who are 
these other idle young persons further 
on?” 

“They are elder children—in the 
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MISSING EXHIBITS. No. 2. 
AUNTIE IN A HOT CORNER, 


schoolroom, you know. And then there 
is a college girl.” 

«“ Good heavens!’’ I said, “and can’t 
she shake off the gas habit ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” he said. “She 
doesn’t want to. She is a nurse-pro- 
bationer. You aren't reading the notices 
properly.” 

I read another. 

“Gas has been aptly termed,” 
it said, “Nurse's Tuirp 
Hanp.” 

“ Who said that ?” I asked 
rather sharply. ‘ Ruskin or 
CarLYLe ? | believe you in- 
vented it yourselves. Why is 
she wasting her time, any- 
how, reading a book, when 
she ought to be learning to 
turn on the gas-fire? Does 
she know how to do it?” 

‘* Think of the heat,” he ex- 
postulated, “if we had all 
these gas-fires lit on a sum- 
mer day!” 

“You could have put blocks 
of iceround theroom, couldn't 
you, stupid, or had it re- 
frigerated in some way ? 

What's this? A kitchen?” 
* Yes,” he said. “And this young 
lady is using a gas-cooker.” 

** Don't talk to me about that!” I cried. 
‘* 1 don’t want to see a young lady using 
a gas-cooker. I have one in my own 
home—outings Wednesdays: when does 
yours go out ? Ours has more taps than 
yours. I tried to boil a kettle myself 
once, but I couldn't find out which bit 
had been turned on until 
I burnt my fingers. Why 
isn't every tap and jet 
painted to match, likecro- 
quet mallets and croquet 
balls? Do you get any 
mice in this kitchen ? 
Who is the poor old lady 
in the room over there?” 

‘‘Thatis grandmother,” 
he said. 

I went across to grand- 
mother’s room. 

‘“‘Gas,” I read, “is 
qrandmother’s good 
Triend, because it provides 
her with ready warmth in 





quarters—a cheerful fire 
at any hour.” 

“T don’t think 
grandmothers,” I said. 
“ They can’t go stooping 
about at any hour turning 
on and off gas-fires. Ex- 
Z ploding like a machine- 
gun. And what is the 
matter with grand- 
mother’s cat?” 


every form within her own | 
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you 
know very much about | 
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| “It isa china cat,” he explained. 
| ‘*T see. Ithoughtit had been gassed, 





| I said. “ Tell me about this next place, | 
| this boiler-room or distillery or what- 


| ever it is.” 


“with geysers in it.” 
| “Tt has about thirteen geysers,” 
said, “‘and only one bath. 


one bath ? 

body bathing at all. 

anybody bathing in the bath?” 
“Well, we could hardly——’ 


began. 


“It is a bath-room,” he explained, 


How are 
you going to bathe all these people in 
Besides, there isn’t any 
Why isn’t there | 


he 








“A rather popular exhibit, if you'd 
thought of it,” I said, “would have been 
a cellar, with the man coming to inspect 
the meter ; or a plumber mending leaks ; 
or the seven ages of a female therm.” 

At this point the Illustrator, who 
had left his chair and was wandering 
vaguely round, came up to us. 

‘I've just asked the college girl to 
make me a cake on her little students’ 
-| stove,” he said, “‘ but she wouldn’t.”’ 

‘1 don't suppose she could,” I said, 
|‘ I don't believe there's any gas in this 
Exhibition at all. Nothing but electric 
light. Why do you have electric light 


” 


I 





| “Perhaps not,” 1 said. “Still, thisisa/instead of gas in my lady's boudoir? 


gas exhibition, isn’t it? There’s my frienc 
| over there, of course. He might do.” 
[ looked at the Illustrator doubtfully 
| He was still sitting 
| on his armchair try- 
| ingto make a picture 
of a gas-cooker, ard 
getting the handles 
| all mixed up. 
| *Heusually sam- 
ples all the machines 
Exhibition,” 
l explained. ‘If we 
ould get him inside 
somehow and turn 
on all the geysers at 


at the 


onee 
‘There are several 
said 
man 
you 


rooms,” 
young 
hastily, ‘that 
haven't looked 


+ 


othe 


the 


at 
eal: 

He showed me 
what he said was a 
study. 

“The man of af- 
fairs,” van the pla- 
card, “requires free- 
dom Jrom worries and enterruptions. ‘ 

I was now thoroughly enraged. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” 


gas-fire and gets freedom from worries 
and interruptions ?” 

‘* Undoubtedly.” 

‘Then will you kindly point out,” I 
asked triumphantly, ‘what he knocks 
his pipe out into?” 

‘Perhaps you will like this room 
better,” he suggested, waving me on 

It was a handsome-looking apart 
ment. I read the label carefully :— 

“A gas-fire is my lady’s fire where 
daintiness desires to reign.” 

‘That ought to have been put in verse 
really,” I said. 

** The gas-fire is the best of fires 
For any chatelaine 
Wherever daintiness desire 
Or elegance, to reign.’ 


Rather like Drinkwater really. 
All the same, gas stupefies the Peke 





CHIMNEY-SWEEP 1! 


if said, | 
| “that the man of affairs sits by that 


|| Look here;" and I pressed down the 


| knob on the wall. 


“ That 's not an electric light switch,” 








MISSING EXHIBITS. No. 3. 

AILS APPRECIATE HIS WIFE'S INSTALLATION 
HER BOUDOTR,. 

| he said, turning it off. “ That's a gas 
iswitch.” 
| ‘A gas which?” I said, turning it 
on again. 
“A gus switch,” he said, turning it 
| off ‘ Incandescent, you know.” 


“Oh!” I said, feeling rather humi- 

liated. ‘‘ Possibly I have been a little 
too querulous. But before we go per- 
haps you would like to know who my 
friend and I are?” 

| He tried to look as if he would. 

‘‘ We are unemployed,” I explained, 
| that’s what weare. He is a chimney- 
| sweeper, and I am the man that cleans 
| the flues.” 

‘1 guessed as much,” he said. 
Evor. 








“Burcurns.—Smart young man for round, 
able to cut and serve a customer; Ealing 
district.”"—Daily Paper. 

We understand that since this adver- 
tisement appeared there has been a 





THE RETURN VISIT: A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


Ir was ten o'clock on a hot summer 
night. We found him lying on our 
door-step, panting slightly and gazing 
up at us with pathetic eyes. Priscilla’s 
tender heart was touched. She bent to 
look at his collar: “I am sure he has lost 
himself,” she said. ‘Do let's take him 
home, David; it's only twostreetsaway.” 

When we approached his road we 
realised that he lived at the far end, a 
good quarter-of-an-hour off. His limp 
became more and more pronounced and, 
urged on by Priscilla, [ consented to 
carry him, though I began to suspect 
that a certain unwillingness to reach 
his home rather than exhaustion was 
responsible for his becoming more and 
more ofa dead weight 
in my aching arms. 

The suspicion be- 
came a certainty as 
soon as we inter- 





little amused, though 
very polite, about 
> the trouble we had 
taken: 
“Oh, 


yes,” she 


and his friend go 
about a good deal on 
their own,” 

We retired, feeling 
a little flattened; and 
when, going about 
midnight to post 
some letters, 1 found 
him again on my 
doorstep, I was quite 
terse. lL told himthat 
this was no time to 
be paying calls; upon which he looked 
intelligent and trotted off at once. 

The next afternoon, as Priscilla sat in 
the drawing-room with the front-door 
open, she heard a pattering of paws in 


OF A GA&-FIRE IN 


viewed his mistress, | 
who was obviously a | 


} 








said, “Jack went out | 
after his supper; he | 





the hall and, looking up, she saw Jack's 
face peering at her round the door. He | 
vanished before she could speak, to re- | 
appear in a few moments accompanied 
by his friend. This was a large wire- 
haired terrier with soft solemn brown 
eyes who had rather the air of a retired 
Indian Colonel. 

Jack introduced the Colonel to Pris- 
cilla and they both lay down quietly at 
her feet. When I came in a few minutes 
later they both rose, and the same cere- 
mony of introduction was gone through, 
We offered light refreshment, which was 
declined by the Colonel; but Jack ac- 
cepted a sweet biscuit as a matter of 
form. I rather suspect the Colonel of 
being a dyspeptic, for from time to time 








| wave of vegetarianism in Ealing. 








his trame was shaken by a hiceup. I 
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ought to add that he always gave the 
effect of putting his paw politely in 
| front of his mouth after each paroxysm. 
| While the visit lasted they remained 
on either side of Priscilla, gazing into 
_ space with a well-bred indifference to 
their surroundings. After a quarter-of- 
an-hour Jack rose, gave a dignified 
_ stretch and signalled to his companion ; 
and they both trotted gravely out of 
| the house. 
The next social move lies clearly with 
us. Only there is a difficulty. Jack, 
like every other dog, doubtless has his 
| day, but we don’t know which it is. 





THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING. 


Tue Literary Competition between 
Wallaby and Penshurst began on this 
| wise. Penshurst had a patent cure for 
/unemployment. Unlike the rabbit of 
the Government, which still remains 
eoyly hidden (they candidly acknow- 
‘ledge it themselves) within the hat, 
_ Penshurst produced his at the Club one 
_ evening to be seen of allmen. Wallaby, 
who is a Protectionist, was sceptical. 

“Tt isn’t a rabbit at all. It's only 
the lining of the hat,” he said. 

“ It’s sun-clear,” said Penshurst, who 
had evidently been reading The Observer. 
“It’s unarguable.” 

But it was certainly not that. Wal- 
laby argued the sun-clear rabbit—if it 
| was a rabbit—to smithereens. 
| But Penshurst clung to the shreds. 

“T shall write to The Clock about it,” 
he said, 
“They won't print it,” said Wallaby. 
“They will,” said Penshurst. 
_ “Only in an abbreviated form among 
| ‘ Points from Letters,’ and probably not 
_ even there,” said Wallaby. 
| “They'll print it with a block-letter 
| heading all to itself,” said Penshurst. 
| “I'll get ten letters printed before 
yours gets in,” said Wallaby. 

From that came the Literary Compe- 
tition. Over a period of three months 
Wallaby and Penshurst were to write 
letters to The Clock. Marks were to be 
given for a fully printed letter, with a 
title all to itself (in small type, I need 
hardly say; there was never any idea 
of achieving large type), and fewer 
| marks for one appearing among “ Points 
from Letters.” e loser was to stand 
us all a dinner. The exact system of 
marking to be adopted gave rise to a 
heated discussion—the matter was not 
‘‘unarguable.” Penshurst was for scor- 
ing as at Rugby football—three for 
“Points from Letters,” as for a try; 
| five for a full-dress letter, as for a goal. 
_ Wallaby, a follower of Association foot- 

ball, preferred the method of scoring in 
| the e Championship—two for a 
| full-dress letter, as for a win; one for a 





“ Points from Letters,” as for a draw. 
I myself cited the scoring forthe County 
Cricket Championship. In that a win 
and a first innings win score five and 
three respectively, thus resembling, for 
our purpose, the scoring of Rugby foot- 
ball. But there is also, curiously, as 
it always seems to me, a score of one 
point for a first innings’ defeat. I sug- 
gested that an unprinted letter should 
be treated as a first innings’ defeat and 
score one. It would give some small 
reward for industry apart from skill, I 
pointed out. It would also, though I 
did not mention this, preclude the pos- 
sibility of there being no score on either 
side—and nodinner. But theidea was 
turned down. 

Finally it was agreed that two should 
be awarded for a “ Points from Letters ;” 
four for a full-dress letter. 

The party broke up, Penshurst and 
Wallaby with set determined faces and 
fingers itching for the pen. 

The full history of that three months 
only came out afterwards. Penshurst’s 
letter on ‘The Rise and Fall of Trades’- 
Unionism,” over which he expended 
much loving labour—he had used four- 
teen sheets of foolscap before the final 
fair copy was written—did not appear. 
Nor did Wallaby’s “A Cure for the 
Congestion of Traffic.” Hurt but un- 
beaten they went at it again—Penshurst 
on “The Truth about the Lapwing,” 
Wallaby on “ The Desecration of the 
Countryside.” They both drew blank 
once more. 

It was about here that their friends 
began to help them, instigated not, I 
am sure, by the fear of losing the din- 
ner, but by the more noble impulse to 
lend a hand to a comrade in difficulties. 
It was I who suggested to Penshurst 
that he might write on “The White- 
Throated Biffkin.” Someone suggested 
to Wallaby that a letter on “ Czecho- 
Slovakian Cigarette-cards” was a cer- 
tain winner. Neither scored a mark. 

There followed from Penshurst “ The 
Educational Value of Beauty Competi- 
tions” ; from Wallaby, “ A new Method 
of Seoring at Ping-pong”; then from 
Penshurst, “ Patent Medicines and their 
Antidotes ” ; and from Wallaby, “ Early 
English Flag-days.” 

My memory fails me as to all the 
further subjects treated by these daunt- 
less scribes, and fortunately perhaps, 
for between them they wrote ninety-six 
letters. The last week arrived and still 
the scoring-sheet was blank. We were 
allin despair. It was the last morning. 
We opened our copies of The Clock 
without hope. And there, joy of joys, 
was Wallaby in print. Among “ Points 
from Letters” certainly, but print right 
enough. And the subject? “The Lost 
Art of Letter-writing.” 














Penshurst gave us a very good dinner. 
Wallaby’s speech was the feature of the 
evening. Its subject was “The Revived 
Art of Letter-writing.” He admitted 
to me some long time afterwards that 
it was an exact reproduction of one of 
his rejected addresses to The Clock. 








LONDON POEMS. 
THE PRIMROSE. 
THE primrose on 
The river's brim 
Was one-and-six 
A line to him; 
And, though he grumbled, 
Begged and swore, 
(Believe me) it 
Was nothing more. 
NewS OF THE FLESH. 
Here they publish, 
Fresh and fresh, 
News of the Devil 
And news of the Flesh. 


And, as for the World, 
They take the view 
That it simply consists 
Of the other two. 


THe British JOURNALIST. 


You cannot hope 
To bribe or twist 
(Thank God!) the British 
Journalist ; 
But, seeing what 
The man will do 
Unbribed, there's no 
Occasion to. 


Sr. Paut’s Dome. 


Out of the roar and trouble 

Sir CurisToPHER blew this bubble ; 
And, lest it should shatter, he tied it 
To the heaven he dreamed of inside it. 





Gingering-up the Empire. 
“Empire Day (May 24th).—The arrange- 
ments made to carry out the usual programme 
had to be curtailed owing to rain, To impress 
upon the minds of the children the significance 
of the day the customary ginger beer was dis- 

tributed at dinner.”—School Magazine. 





From a Church notice :— 
“11.30. DeTeum. Tarle, A., ‘ My heart 
is sorely pained’ (Mendelssohn),” 
Daily Paper. 
Nothing is said about poor TurE's 
feelings. 


From the report of an episcopal 
sermon :— 

“It was sometimes asked whether men 
would continue to preach and men continue to 
hear, now that all could read, and a man could 
take from his cook something wiser and more 
eloquent than he would hear in his parish 
church.”—North-Country Paper. 

Our cook’s pastry sometimes resembles 
a stone, but we have never noticed any 
sermon in it. 
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SHIRT-SLEEVES. Jeea34s5e— 








TRE TEMPERATE BOWLER ROLLS AND THE KAGER BOWLER TUCKS 
THEM HAL! AY Ul THEM ABOVE THE ELBOW, 





ONLY THE OVER-ANXIOUS ONE ROLLS AND ONLY THE VERY FREBLEET 
THEM AS FAR AS THEY LL GO- KEEPS THEM BUTTONED, 





Bur THE BOWLER— WHO REALLY Usks— nis HEAD— 





LETS THEM 
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MISLEADING CASES. 
Tue ReasonaBLe May. 

Tue Court of Appeal to-day delivered 
judgment in the case of Fardell v. Potts 
(Samuel interrupting). 
~ Lorp Justice Marrow said: In this 
case the appellant was a Mrs. Fardell, 
a woman, who, while navigating a 
motor-launch on the river Thames, 
collided with the respondent, who 
was navigating a punt, as a result of 
which the respondent was immersed and 
caught cold. The respondent brought 
an action for damages, in whichit was 
alleged that the collision and subse- 
quent immersion were caused by the 
negligent navigation of the appellant. 
In the Court below the learned judge 
decided that there was evidence on 





cumstances as any reasonable man 
would expect of an ordinary person 
having the ordinary knowledge of an 
ordinary person of the habits of wild 
bulls when goaded with garden-forks 
and the persistent agitation of red flags? 
(Williams v. Dogbody, 2 A.C. (1841)). 

I need not multiply examples. It is 
impossible to travel anywhere or to 
travel for long in that confusing forest 
of learned judgments which constitutes 
the Common Law of England with- 
out encountering the Reasonable Man. 
He is at every turn, an ever-present 
help in time of trouble, and his appari- 
tions mark the road to equity and 
right. There has never been a problem, 
however difficult, which His Majesty's 
judges have not in the end been able to 





resolve by asking themselves the simple ! administering 





which the jury might 
find that the defendant 
had not taken reason- 
able care, and, being of 
that opinion, very pro- 
perly left to the jury the 
question whether in fact 
she had failed to use 
reasonable care or not. 
The jury found for the 
plaintiff and awarded 
him £250 damages. 
This verdict we are 
asked to set aside, on 
the ground of misdirec- 
tion by the learned 
judge, the contention 
being that the case 
should never have been 
allowed to go to the 
jury; and this conten- 
tion is supported by a 
position, which has Girl. “Dip 








Old Lady. “Wy pox’? you CHEER HIM UP?” 


you EVER TRY TO CHEER ANYBODY UP 


BANANAS AND SIX ICE-CREAMS ?” 


WHO'D ATI 


careful to examine the immediate fore- 
ground before he executes a leap or 
bound; who neither star-gazes nor is 
lost in meditation when approaching 
trap-doors or the margin of a dock; 
who records in every case upon the 
counterfoils of cheques such ample 
details as are desirable, scrupulously 
substitutes the word “ Order” for the 
word ‘ Bearer,” crosses the instru- 
ment “a/e payee only” and regis- 
ters the package in which it is de- 
spatched ; who never mounts a moving 
omnibus and does not alight from any 
car while the train is in motion; who 
investigates exhaustively the bona fides 
of every mendicant before distributing 
alms, and will inform himself of the 
history and habits of a dog before 
a caress; who believes 
~)no gossip, nor repeats 
'it, without firm basis for 
believing it to be true; 
who never drives his 
ball till those in front 
of him have definitely 
vacated the putting- 
green Which is his own 
objective ; who never 
from one year’s end to 
another makes an ex- 
cessive demand upon 
his wife, his neighbours, 
his servants, his ox or 
his ass; who in the way 
of business looks only 
for that narrow margin 
of profit which twelve 
men such as himself 
would reckon to be 
“fair,” and contem- 
plates his fellow-mer- 
chants, their agents and 
their goods, with that 
degree of suspicion and 


FIVE 








been ably if tediously 


| argued by Sir Ethelred Rutt. 


The Common Law of England has 


_ been laboriously built about a mythical 


figure—the figure of “The Reasonable 
Man.” In the field of jurisprudence 
this legendary individual occupies the 
place which in another science is held 
by the Economic Man, and in social 
and political discussions by the Average 
or Plain Man. He is an ideal, a stan- 
dard, the embodiment of all those 
qualities which we demand of the good 
citizen. No matter what may be the 
particular department of human life 
which falls to be considered in these 
Courts, sooner or later we have to face 
the question—Was this or was it not the 
conduct of a reasonable man? Did the 
defendant take such care to avoid shoot- 
ing the — in the stomach as might 
reasonably be expected of a reasonable 
man? (Moocat y. Radley, 2 Q. B. 
(1883)). Did the plaintiff takesuch pre- 





| cautions to inform himself of the cir- 














question, ‘* Was this or was it not the 
conduct of a reasonable man?” and 
leaving that question to be answered by 
the jury. , 

This noble creature stands ip singular 
contrast to his kinsman the Economic 
Man, whose every action is prompted 
by the single spur of selfish advantage 
and directed to the single end of mone- 
tary gain. The Reasonable Man is 
always thinking of others; prudence is 
his guide, and “ Safety First,” if I may 
borrow a contemporary catchword, is 
his rule of life. All solid virtues are 
his, save only that peculiar quality by 
which the affection of other men is 
won. For it will not be pretended that 
socially he is much less objectionable 
than the Economic Man. While any 
given example of his behaviour must 
command our admiration, when taken in 
the mass his acts create a very different 
set of impressions. He is one who in- 
variably looks where he is going and is 


| distrust which the law deems admirable ; 
who neither swears, gambles nor loses his | 
temper; who usesnothing except in mod- 
eration, and even while he flogs his child 
|is meditating only on the golden mean. 
| Devoid, in fact, of any human weakness, 
with not one single saving vice, sans 
| prejudice, procrastination, ill- nature, 
/avarice and absence of mind, as careful 
for his own safety as he is for that of 
others, this excellent but odious char- 
acter stands like a monument in our 
Courts of Justice, vainly appealing to 
his fellow-citizens to order their lives 
after his own example. 

I have called him a myth; and, in 
So far as there are few, if any, of his 
mind and temperament to be found in 
| the ranks of living men, the title is well- 
chosen. But it is a myth which rests 
upon solid and even, it may be, upon 
permanent foundations. The reason- 
able man is fed and kept alive by the 
most valued and enduring of our juri- 
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| dical institutions—the common jury.|woman. It was ably insisted before 


| one accord pretend an admiration for|able man there might be expected at 


| 1 
and generally, reasonable men. And| plated by the law; that legally at least 
| without stopping to consider how| there is no reasonable woman, and that 


' must ultimately return, to the cas« 








} is no single mention of a reasonable | freight, a typewriter is* counted as a 
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w. “I SAY, YOU KNOW, MOTHER WILL BE FURIOUS IF YOU MAKE I 





SNOUGH NOISE TO WAKE ME.” 








Hateful as he must necessarily be|us that such an omission, extending 
to any ordinary citizen who privately|over a century and more of judicial 
considers him, it is a curious paradox | pronouncements, must be something 
that where two or three are gathered| more than a coincidence; that among 
together in one place they will with| the innumerable tributes to the reason- 
him; and, when they are gathered | least some passing reference to areason- 
together in the formidable surroundings | able person of the opposite sex ; that no 
of a British jury, they are easily per-| such reference is found, for the simple 
suaded that they themselves are, each | reason that no such being is contem- 


| 
strange a chance it must have been | 
that has picked fortuitously from a} 
whole people no fewer than twelve ex- 
amples of a species so rare, they im-| 
mediately invest themselves with the| up to the standard required of a rea- 
attributes of the reasonable man and/sonable man, her conduct was only 
are therefore at one with the Courts in| what was to be expected of a woman, 
their anxiety to support the tradition | as such. 
that such a being in fact exists. Thus} It must be conceded at once that 
it is that while the Economic Man has| there is merit in this contention, how- 
under the stress of modern conditions|ever unpalatable it may at first ap- 
almost wholly disappeared from viewhis| pear. The appellant relies largely on 
teasonable cousin has gained in power | Baxter's Case, 1639 (2 Bole, at p. 100), 
with every case in which he has figured.|in which it was held that, for the 
To return, however, as every judge} purpose of estover, the wife of a ten- 
‘ant by the mesne was at law in the 
same position as an ox or other cattle 


therefore in this case the learned judge 
should have directed the jury that, while 
there was evidence on which they might 
find that the defendant had not come 


which is before us—it has been urged | 
for the appellant, and my own re-|demenant (to which a modern parallel 
searches incline me to agree, that in all| may perhaps be found in the Statutory 
that mass of authorities which bears| Regulations of many Railway Com- 
upon this branch of the law, there| panies, whereby, for the purposes of 


musical instrument). And itis probably 
no mere chance that in our legal text- 
books the problems relating to married 
women are usually considered imme- 
diately after the pages devoted to idiots 
and lunatics. Indeed there is respectable 
authority for saying that at Common 
Law this was the status of a woman. 
Recent legislation has whittled away a 
great part of this venerable conception, 
but so far as concerns the law of negli- 
gence, which is our present considera- 
tion, I am persuaded that it remains 
intact. It is no bad thing that the law of 
the land should here and there conform 
with the known facts of everyday experi; 
ence. The view that there exists a class 
of beings, illogical, impulsive, careless, 
irresponsible, extravagant, prejudiced 
and vain, free for the most part from 
those worthy and repellent excellences 
which distinguish the Reasonable Man, 
and devoted to the irrational arts of 
pleasure and attraction, is one which 
should be as welcome and as well 
accepted in our Courts as it is in our 
drawing-rooms. I find therefore that 
at Common Law a reasonable woman 
does not exist. The contention of the 
respondent fails and the appeal must 
be allowed. Costs to be costs in the 
action, above and below, but not costs 
in the case. 

Bunoay, L.J., and Brow, L.J., con- 








curred. A. P. H. 
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SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “PUNCH” BY OUR ARTIST, “DRYLANDER,” WHO WAS UNABLE TO BE PRESENT 
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HIGH LIFE AT HENLEY. 


AT THIS AQUATIC FUNCTION, 


























HAGGARD WELLS. 


I wave been reading a book. It is 
called Pellucidar. It is written by Mr. 
pear Rick Burrovens. It ought to 
become a cult. It contains, [ think, 
all the ingredients of romance. It is 
a full book, very full. 
Pellucidar is the inner part of the 
earth, as opposed to the mere outer 
crust which you and I inhabit. David 
| Innes went down to Pellucidar; as a 
| matter of fact he had been there before. 
| He was a he-man, and red-blooded, or 
| he would not have returned. 
| There is no north, south, east or 
_ west in Pellucidar, neither is there any 
time. There is space, however, and 
| there are lots of other things. I should 
| like to make some attempt to describe 
_ the place, and the only possible way of 
_ doing so seems to be in the form of a 
dialogue. A is the prospective but hesi- 
| tating reader, who is glancing through 
| the book, and B, the young person in 
the lending library who has read it 
herself. 
A. How did David Innes get to 
| Pellucidar ? 
| B. On a prospector inside an iron 
| mole. 
| A, What? 
| B. What I said. 
_ A. Tell me the main difficulties en- 





countered by David Innes when he got 
to Pellucidar ? 

B. After crossing, you mean, the 
mountains of the clouds, inhabited by 
many white and brown bears as large 
as elephants ? 

A. Yes, after that. Myriad are the 
huge-bellied carnivora of this primitive 
world, I observe. But go on. 

B. Well, he glissaded downward 
thousands of feet on the other side, of 
course, and then I think his next great 
bother was the female Mahars. 

A, What are they ? 

B. The huge rhamphorhynchus-like 
reptiles of incredible wisdom and cun- 
ning, which are the ruling race and 
harry the human species in Pellucidar ; 
they have no auditory organs, but com- 
municate with each other by means 
of the fourth dimension and the sixth 
sense. 

A. Ah! And then? 

B. As soon as he had been eaptured 
by the Sagoths—— 

A. I beg your pardon ? 

B. The Sagoths, you know—those 
grim and terrible gorilla-men who guard 
the mighty Mahars in their buried cities, 
faring forth from time to time upon 
slave-raiding or punitive expeditions 
against the human race. 

A. Quite, quite. Well, what hap- 
pened next ? 











B. The trouble was that David Innes 
had stolen a certain manuscript and 
buried it in a cave. 

A. And did the Mahars want it? 

B. They did. It contained the secret 
of artificial propagation, by means of 
which the female Mahars prolong their 
species. That was why their cold eyes 
glistened with malice and hatred as 
they were turned balefully upon David 
when he appeared. They were slimy, 
too, you know. 

A. Yes, I see. 
do to him? 

B. They had two ways of dealing 
with their enemies. One was to submit 
them to vivisection ; the other to place 
them in the public arena, to face either 
a wild thag or a fierce tarag. : 

A, And which did they do in this 
case ? 

B. The latter. David Innes says, 
“I think the snarling visage of a huge 
enraged sabre-toothed tarag is one ol 
the most terrible sights in the world.’ 
Dian the Beautiful, his human soul- 
mate in Pellueidar, was also placed in 
the arena. But they were not killed; 
they were saved. 

A. How was that ? 

B. The Mahars changed their minds, 
and sent three mighty thipdars, which 
swooped down upon the tarag, buried 
their talons in his back and lifted him 


























And what did they 
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bodily from the arena as if he had been 
; a chicken in the clutches of a hawk. 

A, What happened then ? 

B. With a little ery of delight Dian 
threw herself into David's arms. After- 
| wards she was put in prison again, and 
| David was sent, guarded by Sagoths, to 
find the manuscript. 





A. Did they suffer any other petty | 


inconveniences ? 
| 3B. Many. Dian the Beautiful 
stolen by Hoojah. 

A. Who’s Hoojah? 

B. Hoojah the Sly One. 
man. David's rival, you know. And 
David himself was pursued by hyzno- 
dons. 

A. And 
them ? 

B. He jumped off a precipice just 
as the fangs of one of the hyano- 
| dons were fastening in his shoulder 
| and he fell into the sea. He had to 
| swim a long way to get a landing, and 


was 


how did he get on with 





the hywnodon swam after him; but 
it had broken a front paw and could 
not swim well, so David saved its life 
and set its paw, and it became tame and 
loved him, and helped him a lot. He 
called it Rajah. Hyanodons, I should 
mention, are about the size of large 
Shetland ponies. 
A. Was Rajah the only domesticated 
animal in Pellucidar ? 
B. No, not quite. The Thurians 
frequently domesticate the colossal | 
Lidi, you know. 
1. Lidi? 
| J. Yes, gigantic ruminating lizards 
| A. I see. And is that the whole of 
| the book ? 
| JB. Notlikely. I haven't begun to tell | 
| you how David Innes was set upon by 
| a tribe of men who had the great eyes | 
lofa sheep but the bull-neck and hide- 
ous fangs of the gorilla, and how they | 
roped him with pliant fibres and took | 
Gr. 





| 
him to Gr—Gr- 
A. You said ? 

B. 


He was their chief 


(7? qT- qv. 
He was one-eyed. It was a very timid 
| eye, though, David says, and this gavi 
| a most startling appearance to the 


man-beast. 
A. I daresay it would. And then ? 
B. He found Dian again in a cave 

where she had been imprisoned by 

Hor jah the Sly One. “ Poor child,” he 
‘‘ what an awful life she had-led! 
| From the moment when I had first 
| seen her, chained in the slave-caravan 


} Says, 


| of the Mahars, I could recall but a few 


ok 


brief intervals of peace and quiet i 
her tempestuous existence. Before | 
had known her Jubal the Ugly On 
had pursued her over a savage world 
to make her his mate.” 
A. They got out, I suppose ? 
B. Yes, they burrowed a hole in tl 
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“Hor, GINGER, 'ERE'’S A BLOKE WIV 








A CIGERETTE PITCHER ON ‘IS CHEST.” 








and dived into the sea. After 
this David helped the Pellucidarians a 
little with their thag-hunting. He used 
g for the heavy mane and tangle 
¢ in it. Then he stabbed it 
with a stone knife. He was not a very 
good runner, and he says “ because I 
am not is one reason that Il am always 
chosen for the close-in work of the thag- 
hunt.” But they had to flee again from 
Hoojah the Sly One, and climb and 
swim and take and there was a 
tremendous battle at sea. David hada 
human friend, however, who had made 
some cannons and gunpowder, so he won 
through in the end, and has begun to 


to sprin 
fins 


nis gers 


boats ; 


| develop the mineral resources of Pellu- 
1e|cidar, especially the anthracite coal- 





fields. ‘* We are very happy,” he says, 
“Dian and J, and would not return to 
the outer world for all the riches of all 
its princes.” He telegraphed this book 
through to a receiving instrument in 
the Sahara, where Mr. Rice Burrovcus 
picked it up. 

A. What do you consider to be the 
best sentence in Pellucidar ? 

B. I think this one. It was when 
David was feeling that it would require 
all his courage to fortify himself against 
death by vivisection. “In Pellucidar,” 


he says, “ where there is no time, death | 


agonies may endure for eternities.” 
A. Yes, I doubt whether you could 
beat that. Please give me the book. 
Evor. 
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Sheila (returning excitedly from school after her first lesson in cricket). ‘Ou, Mum™u 
SOME STUMPS AND A BOOK TO KEEP THE WIDES IN.” 








A PRESS COLOURMAN. 

Tue reporter from The Daily Wire 
came down the back-garden between 
the washing-line and the gooseberry- 
bushes. 

* You were in the motor-coach that 
collided with another at the foot of 


Vender Hill?” 


The young man, who was mending a 
puncture in the back tyre of a bicycle, 
stood up to light a cigarette. “That's 
right,” he said. 

‘“* You were among those who escaped 


| with bruises ?”’ 


“That ’s right.” 

“You actually saw the other coach 
burst into flames before it fell over the 
bridge into the river?” 

“That 's right.” 

The reporter, who was young also 
and hopeful, produced a note-book. 


| Could you give me your impressions 


of what occurred ? ” 
| Silence. 
| ‘The reporter tried another leading 
| question. “You assisted in rescuing 
| the survivors ?” 
| “That ’s right.” 

: It was towards five o'clock, wasn't 
| it?” 

“That's right,” replied the other, 


: . orang , Ly ] 
adding with a sudden burst of eloquence 





—** getting on for tea-time.” 
The reporter closed his note-book. 
“Thank you very much,” he said. 
Extract from The Daily Wire of the 
following day :— 
THE VENDER 
Vivip DESCRIPTION Of 
THE PASSENGERS ON 


HILI, TRAGEDY. 
THE SCENE BY ONE OF 
THE GREEN CoaAcuH. 
“It was a glorious evening,” Mr. 
William Blow, an engine-fitter, of 32, 
Laburnum Villas, Balham, told our 
correspondent, ‘‘and I was just admir- 
ing the glow of the setting sun across 
the peaceful valley of the Vender when 
the ill-fated blue coach appeared round 
the curve. 
driver had lost control. My heart 
seemed to miss a beat, but I kept cool ; 
and so, I believe, did my fellow-pas- 
sengers. It was a tensely dramatic 
moment, as you may suppose, and | 
sincerely hope I shall never experience 
such another. With the crash I thought 
my last moment had come, but as a 
matter of fact I got off with a few 
bruises. I shall never forget seeing a 
pillar of fire going up from the other 
coach. It was a magnificent and awe- 
inspiring spectacle. Then another crash 





of falling masonry as the wall of the 
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I realised instantly that the | 
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YOU MUST BUY ME A BAT AND A BALL AND 


pact, and the doomed vehicle fell down, 
down, down into the sullen waters be- 
neath.” 


The next-door neighbour left his rab- 
bits and came to speak to Mrs. Blow 
over the wall. “I see your "usband’s 
given The Daily Wire a first-’and 
account.” 

‘"E told ‘em what ’e could,” said 
Mrs. Blow, “but ’e says they ‘ve left 
out a good bit.” She raised her voice. 
“They didn’t put in all you said, did 
they, Bill?” 

“ That ’s right,” said Mr. Blow. 








The End of our Nobility. 
“ Butler, last three noblemen’s families, 11, 
vears, offers service as Waiter.” 
Trish Paper. 


10,8 


“This last ‘ wet’ season has been the driest 
in the memory of living man.” 
Rhodesian Paper. 
We gather from Lord BIRKENHEAD 
that the reverse condition prevails in 
America. 
“Working Bailiff Wanted; good milker, 
slacker and thatcher (an abstainer).” 
Agricultural Paper. 
Attracted by the second qualification, 
Weary Willie was on the point of apply- 





ing, but was finally put off by the fourth. 
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MID-CHANNEL QUALMS. 
If FROM ME TO UNDERESTIMATE THE MILITARY OBJECTIONS 
TUNNEL; YET, STANDING AT THIS RAIL, I ASSERT WITHOUT FEAR | 
THAT THE CIVILIAN ARGUMENTS IN ITS FAVOUR ARE SUBSTAN. || 
OVERWHELMING.’ | 


i} 


faintly). “ AGREED.” 
, Mr. Asguitn, Mr. Lioyp Georar and Mr. Batpwix—recently attended, by invitation, a | 
if Imperial Defence, held (on terra firma) to consider the question of a Channel Tunnel. ] 
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seventh this session) on Col. Howarp- 
Bury's amendment to exempt chari- 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, June 30th.—With noble 


a % 

their decision to sit every Monday in gt > e =e 
future, a large number of Peers mus- Zane, 4 Se’ \ Z 

tered for the resumed debate on the ay Su Oa = 
Bishop of Oxrorp’s Liquor (Control) Bill. | 
Lord HanpAne warned the Peers that 
if they rejected the Bill they would be 
digging theirown political graves, but did 
not succeed in frightening Lord Birken- | 
HEAD, who said that the Right Reverend | 
Prelate and the Noble Lord were driv- | 
ing the people to “a course of drought 
unsatisfactory to their appetites and 
incompatible with their interests.” He} 
entertained their Lordships with a | 
lively account of his own observations | 
of Probibition’s failure in the United | 
States and sincerely hoped that Lord | 
Hawvpane had duly replenished his own | 
cellar before Auchterarder “ went dry ” | 


Pt ons 








Se 7 = 


under the Scottish Local Option Act. | = ee 
Lord BuckMASTER supported the Bill,} qx. At =Wy a ee 


and remarked rather oddly that even | a 
its opponents “did lip-service to the | “SLIGHT 

cause of temperance.” But Lord Daw- | Ma. 
son’s great medical authority comforted! table and educational entertainments 


their Lordships when he declared that | from the tax. The Liberals helped to 


AIR ACTION.” 
LEACH. 





a glass of claret or of beer could not! carry the proposal by 220 to 165. Mr. 
be described as a narcotic, and 
that all the best medical opinion 
is **in favour of alcohol as a use- 
ful substance.” 

In the Commons the Paige 
Minister found himself unable 
to supply any further information 
regarding Mrs. Evans’ position, 
and when Sir W. Davison ex- 
pressed the hope that specimens 4 
of the British Fleet were in the Ze 
vicinity, could only regret the 4 
difficulty of conveying battle- Z 
ships within reach of MexicoCity. @ 

Mr. Leacn, in reply to Com- @ 
mander KENworTHyY's complaints 
that aircraft bombing had been 
employed to quell disturbances 
in Iraq, admitted that there had 
been “slight air action,” which 
he interpreted as meaning “ pos- 
sibly one aeroplane not dropping 
bombs but merely dropping warn- 
ing notices.” 

Urging the claims of what he 
egotistically described as “the 
popular penny movement,” Mr. 
Penny demanded that the charge 
for private chairs in the Royal 
Parks should be reduced from 
2d. to 1d. during the lunch hour ; 
but Mr. Jowett could not sanc- 
tion the loss of four thousand 
pounds that this would involve. 

When the House proceeded to 
deal with minor amendments to 
the Finance Bill, the Government 
sustained another defeat (the 


lla 


NO RIGHT TO BE THERE sTILL. WE'VE KILLED 


SEVEN TIMES.” 


AND POWER TO ADD TO THEI NUMBER.” 





The Terriers (Mr. Asqurru and Mr. Batpwiy). “ You ‘vx 


The Cat (Mr. MacDonavp). “ Yes, put 1'VE NINE LIVES 


BapwIn at once moved to report pro- 
gress, but this scared the patient oxen 
back into the Government Lobby, and 
by a majority of 237 to 169 it was de- 
cided to continue the business of the 
day. 

Tuesday, July 1st.—Much of the de- 
bate on the Church of Scotland Bill was 
necessarily unintelligible to the South- 
ron. As the Archbishop of Canrernury 
——‘‘a Scotsman born five years after the 
Disruption "—remarked, it recalled the 
highly technical conversations in The 
Heart of Midlothian, Still, I was glad 
to learn that the Church authorities and 
the “heritors” had agreed on a basis for 
‘the commutation of teinds” and to have 
Lord Novar’sassurances regarding “‘the 
value of the chalder.” 

The Peers got into rather a tangle 
over the War Charges Validity Bill. 
Lord Stracwie wished to amend the 
Bill in the interests of the milk-pro- 
ducers; Lord Kyisant desired to reject 
it altogether. For some time their re- 
spective Amendments were discussed 
side-by-side. When Lord Sanispury 
declared himself in fayour of the Bill, 
Lord Kyusant, having got his speech 
off his chest, declared himself satisfied ; 
but then Lord Srracuie, as represent- 
ing the vaches enragées, insisted 
on moving the rejection, and 
carried it against the two Front 
Benches. 

Mr. McExtee sought leave to 
introduce a Bill authorising the 
- collection of rates on unoccupied 
houses. His description of the 
measure as “my first ewe-lamb " 
did not prevent Mr. Horkinsox 
. from smelling a rat and trying to 
nip it in the bud. But the rest 
of the House was more merciful. 

Mr. Snowpen informed Mr. 
AusTeN CHAMBERLAIN that the 
Government are now considering 
how to give effect to the House's 
vote of last night. This evidence 
ofacontrite spirit may have helped 
to avert any further defeats. 

Wednesday, July 2nd.—A pha- 
lanx of ten bishops in billowy 
white robes sat anxiously await- 
ing Lord Daryneron’s Bill to di- 
vide the diocese of Winchester 
into three bishoprics. To keep 
’ pace with the growth in popu- 
lation, there should now, he 
argued, be one-hundred-and-eight 
bishops, instead of thirty-eight. 
But the bishops themselves ap- 

ared not to share this opinion. 
The Bishop of Wrxcnesrer felt 
obliged, with grave misgivings, to 
support the Bill, but the Bishop 
of Norwica talked of “a paltry 
diocesanism,” and the Bishop of | 
Duruam thought it absurd to | 
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multiply bishops while clergy were 
diminishing. 

You remember the story of the im- 
pecunicus nobleman who was so de- 
lighted to hear of the efforts to discover 
the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel because 
he had pretty well exhausted the 

atience of the other Two. He would 
0s been shocked, I fear, to learn from 
Lord Arvotp that Palestine, so far 
from being ina position to accommodate 
British borrowers, was herself applying 
to the Government for a loan of some 
three millicns. 

Mr. Frank Hopers was in trouble 
again over the Enchantress, She is 
apparently not the only lady in ques- 
tion. Four other vessels are to be 
employed for the entertainment of 
visitors to the Naval Review, at a 
total cost of fifteen hundred pounds. 
Mr. Heoae protested that each Member 
of the House is entitled ipso facto to 
attend the review, and Mr. Wit. 
Tuorne recalled the happy days under 
the last Government which had held 
Members entitled to “a free ride and 
free foed.” Colonel Howarp-Bury pro- 
posed as a compromise that all Members 
who voted in. favour of the five new 
cruisers should be invited. But Mr. 
Hopers would concede nothing beyond 
allowing certain Admiralty and dock- 
yard officials to see the Fleet at their 
own expense. 

His experience as Housing Minister 
has made Mr. WiratLey an expert in 
walking over hot bricks. In reply to 
an awkward question by Mr. Hannon 
about the number of bricks which a 
geod bricklayer could lay on a fine day 
of eight hours’ work, he enphasised the 
variations of individual proficiency, and, 
when Sir W. Davison suggested that 
bricklaying on the Government houses 
was child’s play, expressed doubts as to 
the ability of some people to lay bricks 
at all. 

Nervous political bribers murmured 
that Mr. Hore-Benisna was fishing 
for compliments when he introduced 
his Bill to limit the giving of donations 
by Members of Parliament. Its object, 
he explained, was to enable young men 
with brains but without wealth to enter 
the House of Commons. Another of 
Mr. Asquiti's young hopefuls, Mr. R. 
W. ALLEN, opposed the Bill, arguing 
that Members already get more than 
they give by belonging to the House, 
and professing that he had given less 
to his constituency than anyone else in 
the House. No one, however, cared to 
act as teller against this much adver- 
tised proposal, and it got its First 
Reading without a division. 

Amid boisterous shouts of “ Agreed,” 
Colonel AssHeTon Pownaun introduced 
a Bill to prohitit advertising and cir- 








cularising by registered money-lenders, 
pointing out that all Members are 
“swamped ” with circulars from people 
who warn them against the risk of 
being refused an overdraft by their 
bankers. The only active opposition 
came from Mr. Petuick LAWRENCE, 
who has no tenderness for capitalists, 
as everybody knows, but is unwilling 
to give ‘the PostMasTER-GENERAL the 
right to interfere with private corre- 
spondence. ; 

Resuming the Committee stages ol 
the Finance Bill, Sir Jonny Marriott 
treated the House to one of his Uni- 
versity Extension lectures on the subject 
of income-tax, which he wished to re- 
duce by sixpence in the pound. The 





McENTEE 


AND HIS LITTLE 


LAMB 


income-tax, he declared, always re 
sponds, like animals, to kind treatment. 
Mr. SNowpen protested that the re- 
duction would destroy his financial 
scheme, and, after Lady Astor had an- 
nounced that she “liked paying taxes,” 
the Amendment was rejected without a 
division. 

Thursday, July 3rd.—In an unusually 
crowded House Lord Danesvorr tried 
his luck again with his Bill to suppress 
Seditious and Blasphemous Teaching to 
Children, which he had unsuccessfully 
introduced in the House of Commons. 
An adjacent peer, who had injudiciously 
arrived wearing a red buttonhole, grew 
mere and more uncomfortable as Lord 
Danesfort exhibited Communist posters 
and quoted shocking extracts from the 
blasphemous Anarchist catechisms. 
Lord HaLpane tried to pooh-pooh the 
Bill, taking refuge behind Mr, You 





Suaw's recent advice to the Commons 
to “rely upon public opinion,” but got 
a severe dressing-down from Lord Bar. | 
rour, who said that liberty of conscience} 
could be no excuse for teaching scurri- | 
lous blasphemies to infants. The Par 
MATE said that parents were so ignorant 
that they would send their children te 
anything calling itself a “ Sunday 
School,”” and mentioned a case where | 
the wife of the chairman of a Conserva- | 
tive association had allowed ber infants | — 
to attend one of these seditious semin- 
aries. The Second Reading was carried | 
by 102 votes to 20. ee 
Meanwhile a group of cowboys and | 
cowgirls from the Rodeo, after shaking | 
hands with every attendant in evening | 
dress in the outer Lobby, were heading 
towards the House of Lords equipped 
with lassoes. This unexpected appari- 
tion suddenly inspired their Lordships | 
with adventurous impulses. Lord CavE | 
had opened a resentful discussion on.) 
the Commons’ treatment of the Lords’ |- 
Amendments to the Evictions Bill. The} 
tirst substituted Amendment was reluet- 
jantly accepted, but the reckless mood 
|of the cowboys had now taken posses- 
| sion of the Peers, who proceeded te 
throw down one after another the re- 
maining proposals of the Commons. 
Even Lreut.- Commander Ken | 
| WoRTHY'S passion for innovation has | 
jits limits. He draws the Ine, it ap-| 
| pears, at the proposal to place adver- 
‘tisements in taxicabs, and was much | 
|chagrined when the Home Secretary 
| declined to prohibit it off-hand. 
' 
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Mr. Kirkwoop, who, to do him 
justice, always has the courage of his 
own opinions, asked when Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN was going to give school- 
children wages, “as we promised to j- 
our constituents when we were standing ; 
for Parliament.” The Speaker observed | 
that the Minister could not be expected | 
| toremember all Mr. Kirnkwoop’' selection | 
speeches. The spirit of Dumbarton was 
not to be so easily quenched. “ The | 
question,” retorted Mr. Kirkwoop, “ts 
not what I put in my election address, 
but what the Labour Party put in their 
election address.”’ 

But the Speaker always has the last 
word, and later on, when Mr. Kirkwood 
tried to put a Question about the 
“Stone of Destiny” in Westminster 
Abbey, he firmly but kindly repressed 
him. The trouble arises, I understand, 
over the charge made for viewing the 
relic. As the Stone belonged to Seot-} 
land until Epwarp tHe First came | 
and stole it, Mr. Kirkwoop thinks it 
monstrous that every time a Scotsman 
desires to see his own property “ bang 
goes saxpence.” Whether any Scots-/— 
man has yet seen it on those terms ] en 
am unable to fay. 
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ONE GETS A LITTLE TIRED OF THESE PORTI 
AT WORK PAINTED BY HIM 

A PLEA FOR VERSE-CONTROL. 
Deak Mr. Puxncu,—Owing to the 


multiplicity of our distractions, utter 
inces of the most momentous impor 
ince often pass unheeded. Pearls 
know, are frequently discovered in thy 
unsavoury and insanitary sur 
oundings. Conversely, poison or per 
ilous doctrine is occasionally presented 
to the public in the most seductive and 
ipparently innocuous guise. In proo! 
f which I need only refer to the pro- 
nouncement recently made in the page 
of a magazine devoted to poetry that 
there is no reason why everybody should 
not write it, 

In a sense the statement is true. 


iS We 


most 


The 


| old definitions of poetry have gone by 


the board, and modern and more elastic 


| interpretations include a product which 


{ 
} 
| 
| 


| 


is within the capacity of any possessor 
of pens, ink and paper. A young friend 
{ mine has assured me that without 
uny undue effort he can turn out five 
hundred lines of free verse in a morning 
This facility brings home to us the 
eriousness of the situation in a flash 
Poetry is no longer a laborious art ; i 
is @ manufacture, an industry, and as 
such is subject to the inexorable laws 
ft economies; it is not a “sheltered 
ra “key” industry. 

The warning of the author of Hudi- 
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THE ARTIST 


SELLS 

ras rings in our ears even more loudly 
»-day than it did in the middle of the 
seventeenth century : 

“For what is worth in anything 

But so much money as ‘twill bring?” 

(nd yet, at a moment when the demand 
or verse has declined to an almost un- 
precedented extent, we find a representa- 
tive jout nal encouraging the masses to 
persevere in the unrestrained production 
f poems, the vast majority of which 
must remain unpublished. We decline 
to admit the familiar arguments in sup- 
port of this view: such as the ludicrous 
paradox that “melodies unheard are 
sweeter ;" the contention that poesy is 
» high and holy mission, even if it obliges 
the missionary to live asa pensioner on 
the bounty of his relations and friends ; 
and the alleged desirability of making 
England again a “ nest of singing-birds” 
at a time when we can “ listen in” to 
the nightingale at our own firesides. 

The wholesale production of an unre- 
munerative article, for which there is 
mly a limited demand, compels us to 
regard the matter as realists. The 
question is of national, nay, Imperial 
If England is to survive she 
must increase her production, but the 
| increased production of valueless com- 
| modities in face of the strenuous 
|competition of the Continent and 
America, spells ruin and race suicide. 


interest. 































Wuy NOT GET ANOTHER ABTIST TO DO IT? 


Is there any way out of the impasse? 
Yes, there is one and one only way, 
and the omens are propitious for its 
adoption. We have a Labour Govern- 
ment in office and it is from a Labour 
Government alone that we can expect 
the enforcement of a system of verse- 
control, based on the granting of 
licences to those poets, and those alone, 
who are prepared to devote their ener- 
gies to industrial propaganda, and the 
imposition of fines on all who compose 
or publish poems of a reactionary, rococo 
or Gongoristic tendency. The Leader 
of the House recently gave a musical 
reception in Downing Street with the 
object of furthering the claims of the 
British National Opera Company. Is 
it too much to hope that Mr. Cryyes 
will follow it up by another reception, 
at which specimen poems, dealing with 
Civics and Economies, might be recited 
by selected representatives of enlight- 
ened Trade Unionism ? 

Believe me to be, dear Mr. Punch, 

Yours faithfully, 
Pro Boro Pustico. 








From a “right of way” debate :— 
“Mr. —— said if any way was going to be 
made across it ought to be a bridal path.” 
Westmorland Paper. 


We are all in favour of these “ lovers’ 





walks,” 
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TO PURCHASER’S REQUIREMENTS. 

I revt at the time that my first visit 
to Parlow and Binns, House Agents, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, was | a 
social success. The pretty girl who was 
toying with a typewriter in the outer 
office greeted me with a bright smile. 

T told her what I wanted. 

“They are both disengaged just now,” 
she said, ‘ You had better see them.” 

I saw them. Parlow was large and 
breezy; Binns was slighter and more 
intellectual in appearance. They were 
both extremely sympathetic. 

“T want a house,” I began—* a house 
to live in. Don’t offer me anything 
baronial with a basement and a butler’s 
pantry and beetles.” 

“Quite,” said Parlow, beaming. “ You 
are thinking of a bungalow. Some- 
thing like this.” 

He pointed to a poster hanging on 
the ol over his desk. It depicted a 
golden-haired lady in white feeding a 
peacock on a velvety stretch of turf, 
with flowerbeds, a sundial, a crazy pave- 
ment and a timbered cottage em- 
bowered in trees in the middle distance. 

“The very thing,” I said eagerly. 
“* Where is it?” 

Binns replied. “ You would have to 
build. We could arrange that:for you. 
We are developing a large estate. A 
bungalow takes three months finished 
to purchaser's requirements and ready 
for occupation.” 

“Right,” I said. “But I'll have the 
sundial more to one side. I might want 
its present site for clock-golf.” 

“You would like us to lay out the 
grounds for you?” said Parlow. “I'll 
make a note of that.” 

They were both charming; so help- 
ful, so hopeful, so reassuring, re- 
moving obstacles and brushing 
uway difficulties with a wave of 
the hand. I stayed an hour, 
talking things over. They quite 
agreed that pale green distempered 
walls are an ideal background for 








and I had to store my furniture and go 
into lodgings. 

When I complained, Binns looked 
distressed. He pointed out that 1 was 
too literal in my interpretation of certain 
phrases. They would continue to do 


~~ 
oe 








‘me by letter that the roof was on. 





THE POSTER. 


their best for me, but I must waive the 
time clause in the contract. 
Binns was always inviting me to| 
“waive” things, which is not an inspirit- 
ing exercise. 
Towards the end of April I heard 
that the foundations were laid, and soon 
afterwards I went to see for myself how 
the work was progressing. The develop- 
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old oak. I went home to give 
notice to my landlord. 

This interview took place in 
the autumn of 1922. Somehow 
I never recaptured the first fine 
careless rapture of that initiation. 
As the months slipped by Binns 
grew more careworn, and Parlow 
lost something of his bonhomie. 
He was breezy still, but the wind 
had veered to a colder quarter. 
Yet I could hear him laughing 
heartily with new clients while I 
sat in the outer office awaiting 
my turn. y 

The bungalow was so far from 
being ready that it was not even 





begun when my notice expired, 







THE FACT. 





| ‘* Not damp. Merely natural moisture,” 


cloth standard. Then, again, the cottage 


Z? plained, was broken. 


“ase* «4. In other days, before I thought of 
= ~~ building a bungalow, I should 


ment of the estate was proceeding oy 
the usual lines, In other words, a per- 
fectly harmless field of grass had been 
turned into a frowsy rubbish heap. The 
walls of my future abode had soared 

to the giddy height of three feet. In 


fact they were a few inches over, for 1} 


measured them with my umbrella. A 


solitary bricklayer was standing by,} 


contemplating the infinite. Probabh 


he had already laid as many bricks as} 


his conscience and his union permitted, 


[ asked him when he thought the place} 


would be finished, 

‘That depends,” he replied. *“ After 
us there’s the plumbers and the car- 
penters. There’s no knowing——”" 

In June Parlow and Binns informed 


This was great news, and they may 
haveexpected a lyrical outburst in reply; 
but I was no longer the man I had been, 
and I merely sent the required cheque. 

Time passed ; I moved in just before 
Christinas, and early in the New Year 


pre 





I paid my final call on the firm. 

Both the partners were in, and they | 
received me, though without any traee | 
of their former enthusiasm. t 

“T have a bad cold,” I said. * There) 
are shiny streaks, like snail-tracks, on | 
the walls. Do you think the house cap 
he damp?” 

“Not damp,” said Parlow firmly. 


[ accepted the correction. ‘ Then as 
to the laying-out of the ground——I must 
say quite frankly that I am disappointed. 
The turf is not velvety. It does not even 
reach the cheap plushette or blanket- 


in the poster was embowered in trees. 
None of the shrubs you have put in are 
over eighteen inches high.” 

‘We have carried out your in- 
structions to the best of our 
ability,” said Parlow. 

* 1 don’t ask impossibilities,” I 
continued; “I neither expected 
nor desired you to supply the lady 
in the foreground ; but there is the 
peacock 2 

It was Binns who replied with 
his usual formula, “If I were 
you,” he said, “I should waive 
the peacock,” 

His tone was final, and I bowed 
my head in silence. Perhaps he 
felt that he had been too severe, 
for he added, “ There is no reason, 
however, why you should not keep 
fowls at the back.” 

My spirit, as I have already ex- 
Hope de- 


*t ferred had made a worm of me. 





(have pulverised Parlow and basbed 
Binns for far less than this. Aé 
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t was I meekly handed them my final 
cheque and crawled away. 

[ had looked forward to that peacock. 
[ was going to call him Peter, 
Poincaré—I had not decided which 
ind make him feed out of my hand. But 
mine, after all, is the common lot. We 
hope for peacocks and we achieve 
poultry. I do not repine. 

After some delay [ exchanged the 
sundial and a quarter of a ton of crazy 
pavement for a dozen Buff Orpingtons. 
But I am afraid they must be older than 
they look, or something, for | am now 
engaged in waiving eggs. 











Painting the Lily. 
| From the lake runs a canal 70 miles long, 
through which the life-giving water will flow 
to irrigate and render 
FUTILE A VAST TRACT OF THE COUN 
which at present is mainly desert.” 
Sunday Paper. 


TRY, 


“Willie is an innocent-looking boy of aver 
ige height, with dark brown hair and eyes and 
| fresh complexion. When he left home he was 


wearing blue trousers, blue jersey, brown velvet 
| trousers, and grey worsted stockings and grey 
} Evening Paper. 
Witte may be innocent-looking, but 
| we fear that his trousers display more 
than the usual amount of duplicity. 


cap.” 
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Mol.ie. “On, No, MUMMIE, PLEASE NOT. 
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MMIE SQUASH YOUR STRAWBERRIES FOR YoU? 
I LIKE TO TASTE THE SHAPE OF THEM.” 
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SUBURBAN SCENES, 
IT.—**T X.” 

I po not wish it to be understood that 
the events which I shall now deseribe 
were in any way exceptional. The same 
sort of thing has always happened to 
me whenever I have played lawn tennis 
on a Saturday at our local club, and I 
believe that it happens to all who play on 
Saturdays at all suburban tennis-clubs ; 
and I suppose that it will continue to 
happen until the Home Office inter- 
venes. 

The club has two long lines of courts, 
which we will call the North and the 
South Courts, and they are divided by a 
single net, which is insufficiently high 
and has more holes in it than the manu- 
facturers intended. Between one North 
Court or one South Court and another, 
however, there is no net, so that a mem- 
ber, if he would, might lie down and roll 
along the ground from Court 1 to Court 
12, or from Court 13 to Court 24, with- 
out obstruction. 

I played on Saturday with Trundle 
and his wife and an agreeable young 
lady friend of theirs, a Miss Betty 
Bright. Trundle is a barrister, precise 
jand careful in every little thing, a family 





man and never reckless in matters of 
expenditure, Miss Betty Bright, I gath- 
ered, came of a family more affluent 
than either the Trundles or the Had- 
docks, and she seemed to be of a fine 
free careless habit in body and mind. 

If you are fond of lawn tennis there 

is nothing jollier than a jolly game of 
lawn tennis on a jolly afternoon at a 
jolly club. The sun shone and I was 
to play with Betty Bright. I walked 
on to Court 2 whistling and swinging 
my racket and blithely executing im- 
aginary “chop” volleys. There was 
some little delay before we actually 
began, because Trundle was dissatisfied 
with the height of the net, and while he 
was still strongly working at the handle 
the wire broke and the net collapsed al- 
together. I stopped whistling. Trundle 
sent for the groundsman and showed 
him how to mend the wire with pieces 
of string. The groundsman mended it 
in this way several times and then 
went off to fetch another net. 

Meanwhile play was proceeding a little 
wildly on all the other courts, and Betty 
Bright and I were straining at the 
leash. But Trundle sat down quietly 
and “ marked ” the balls again. 








Trundle has six tennis-balls. They 
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Old Lady (who has heard a lot about the South African train, pointing to giant switchbach) 


QUITE EXCELLENT LUNCH ON THIS RAILWAY, 








WONDERS OF WEMBLEY. 


MY DEAR, AND VERY REASONARLE TOO.” 





did not look extremely new, but it was | 
clear that they were valuable. Trundle 
marked them with a special indelible | 
pencil, first licking his thumb and | 
moistening the pencil on his thumb. | 
On Saturdays Trundle always has a 
blue thumb. On every ball he wrote a 
large capital T and a large capital X. | 
“T add the X,” he explained, “ because | 
there are so many T’s in the club.” 

Trundle threw his racket on the 
ground. Betty Bright called “ Roughs,” 
I called “ Smooths,” and Trundle said | 
we could have our choice of courts, | 
meaning that he would like to serve first. | 

The first game passed off normally. 
Either Trundle served adouble fault into 
the net, or his second serve came over, 
and Betty Bright or I returned it into 
the net in the usual way. 

Betty Bright insisted on my serving 
first. 1 seized two balls, loosened my 
arm with a few swings and prepared 
to bamboozle Mrs. Trundle with my 
American service. 

At this moment a ball struck me in 
the face. I picked it up and looked at 
it. It was marked QM. Far away I 
heard a voice call “Thank you!” 











jamined them. 


‘Not at all,” I replied, and smote the 
ball into the air and in the general 
direction of Court 15. I was then} 
winding myself up to serve again when 
a lady’s voice behind me said, “ Excuse | 
me, but have you a ball marked P? P 
with a little dot?”’ “Afraid not,’ I 
said confidently, but courteously picked | 
up the balls on the ground and ex- 
“* Afraid not. I re 


peated. 

“What's that in your hand?” said 
the lady tentatively. “Isn't it a P?” 

I looked. It was a P—a P with a 
little dot. 

I apologised profusely. The lady 
smiled sweetly and Trundle called} 
fussily across to her, “Our balls are | 
marked T X.” 

“Our balls are marked P,” 
plied—* P with a little dot.” 

Slightly shaken, I served. My Ameri- 
can service is erratic at the best of 
times, and I now struck the ball on! 
the extreme edge of the racket, so that | 
it flew away five courts to the hag 
ward. We all stood still and watched 
its progress. It bounded on and on as 
though it would never stop, buf came! 


' 
she re- | 





| Court 8. 


| go on.” 


| prepare to serve with it. 


| grandly away to Court 10. 


Se 





$$$ ts 
— 


. “IT UNDERSTAND THEY GIVE YOU A 


to rest at last near the service-line of 


“T think perhaps you'd better get 
that at once, Haddock,” said Trundle 
patiently. 

“Oh, no,” protested Betty; “do let's 


Tt ’s safer,” said Trundle kindly but 
firmly. ‘One loses balls here.” - 

Accordingly I wandered off in the 
direction of Court 8, my eyes glued to 
the truant ball. When I had reached 
Court 6 I saw a lady pick it up and 


“Thank you,” I cried feebly, and 
again wistfully, “Thank you. Have 
you a ball marked TX? Thank you! 

The lady did not hear, but nobly 
served the ball. Her opponent mis-hit 
it, and the ball marked T X sailed 


A little dispirited, I resumed the 
chase. On Court 10 they had just 
finished a game, and one of the ladies, 
who was exceedingly beautiful, was 
collecting the balls. I saw her pick up 
among others the ball marked T X.. 

“ Exeuse me,” I said, approaching 
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| “ Thank you.” 
| yard or two. 


| 
| 


| the farther side of Court 16. 


| after that ball, braving the wrath of the 
| fierce “men’s four” who were bounding 


| behind me. 
; one of the fierce men. 


| so I 


| knew the initials of every court on the 
| ground. 











| say next, “ Excuse me, but isn’t that | 
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have you by any chance a ball marked 
1S dng 
She smiled a radiant smile at me! 
and said, “‘ No, I’m afraid not.” | 
I knew that the ball marked T X 
was in her hand. I knew that I should 





one ? 
What I did say was “Oh!” and also 

And I melted away a | 
Stronger men no doubt 
would have acted otherwise, but I did 
not. 

The game began, and I stood at hand, 
waiting for a chance to pounce on the 
ball marked T X. Almost immediately 
it came into action, and without sur- 
prise I saw the beautiful lady hit it 
hard and high over the dividing net to 


I scrambled under the net and ran | 


about on Court 16. This time I was 
taking no risks. 

As my fingers closed at last upon the 
prize I heard a voice say “Thank you,” 
It was said accusingly by 
** Sorry ; one of 
ours,” I stuttered; and ‘‘Oh!” he said 
suspiciously. I was now far gone. I 
saw that the man did not believe me 
The awful thing was that I found I did 
not very much care. 

However, to propitiate the man I| 
threw him two of his own balls, as men | 
throw buns to a tiger. And as I did} 
noticed with astonishment 





and 
horror that both of them were marked 
ye @ 

Pondering this circumstance, I re- 
turned to Trundle. I might easily have 
heen accused of larceny. 

The set continued, very much as} 
before. Sometimes I was asking other | 
people if they had a ball marked T X, | 
ind sometimes other people were asking 





BRIGHTER SPORT. 
POSSIBLE INFLUENCE OF THE RODEO, 








me if I had a ball marked Q M, or a} - poeeoneess 
ball marked § §, or a ball marked A in 
a large circle. Before very long Ijand at last for all our care we had 
dwindled down to four—two balls 
marked T X, a ball marked B with a 
kind of squiggle under it, and a ball 
marked A ina large circle. These 
two were instantly claimed and we 
were left with two. 

‘This will never do,” said Trundle 


It was clear that no one came 
there to play lawn tennis. The one 
idea was to preserve intact the family 
possessions. 

Trundle grew very trying. He had 
some provocation, 1 must admit, for 
Betty Bright, who was not accustomed | testily, with a hostile glare at the entire 
to this kind of tennis, became very/club. ‘You must be more careful, 
scornful about the precious balls, and | Haddock, old man.” 
sometimes, at the end of a game, she} A wicked inexcusable thought took 





| hit them up to Trundle quite wildly, so | hold of me. 


into} ‘TI tell you what,” I said, “I’ve an 
jidea they may have some of ours in 
Why don’t you go and have 


that one or two bounded over 
Court 14. But the patient way in| 
which Trundle always said, ‘‘ 1 say, be | Court 16. 
careful, Haddock, old man,’ was very | a look?” 
hard to bear. Meanwhile my game, Betty Bright and I sat down, and we 
f course, went quite to pieces ; I played | watched poor Trundle march firmly off 
so badly that I stopped saying “ Sorry.” |to the four fierce men, who were also 


j 
} 
| 
| 





We were very unlucky with our balls, 


marked T X. We watched him pick 
up four of their balls in succession and 
angrily examine them. He threw one 
horrid glance at the four fierce men 
and was just walking away with his 
captures when one of the men observed 
him. “Hi!” he cried, just “Hi!” 
Trundle turned, and the two men faced 
each other. They entered into a 
conversation; they spoke; they said 
things . 


Oh, dear ! A. P.:#, 








“There are thousands of cheap tape mea- 
sures in the country which are marked out 
inaccurately. Specimens with extra large 
inches are said to meet with a ready sale at 
angling clubs.”— Weekly Paper. 


Anglers must have changed very much 
if they wish to reduce the length of the 





fish they catch. 
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THE ETERNAL TOPIC. 
[* No social affair in London, whether it is the dinner-party of a 
retired Anglo-Indian general or the communion of two charladies, can 


run all its course without politics appearing... I’. E., Winston, 
L. G., Nancy, Max, Austen, Ramsay, Uncle Arthur,”—Weelly 


Westminster. } 
Accorpina to the genial Weekly West. 
No social function now escapes the pest 
Of politics, but everybody chatters 
Of names and nicknames, not of serious matters. 


Since “ politicians neither love nor hate" 

But feel just as they did at Drypen’s date, 

And since there is no lack of other things 

To lend our thoughts and conversation wings, 
Far better were it to uplift the plane 

Of social talk to levels more humane, 

And seek to solve the problems which engage 
The thoughtful spirits of our wondrous age :— 
Why rubber soles are called “ plantation crépe ” ; 
Why Cuaviarrin was partial to an ape ; 

Why most Armenians wear spring-sided boots ; 
Why women very seldom smoke cheroots ; 

Why hatters are proverbially mad 

And baronets (in fiction) always bad ; 

Why bishops jest, but deans are grim and stark ; 
Why owls are vocal in St. James’s Park ; 

Why waxed moustaches, formerly affected 

By men of fashion, are by them neglected, 

And have become the favourite facial hobbies 

Of Labour Leaders, taximen and bobbies. 


Let, then, benevolent hostesses taboo 

All vulgar variations on Who's Who, 

And to enforce the rule impose a fine 

On guests who, when they come to dance or dine, 
Embellish with the frills of fertile fancy 

The latest yarns of Winston, “ Max” or Nancy. 





IN THE NEWS, 


Tue Eve-WIrNess. 





| train.’ 








Tar Eye- Witness has an uncanny power of anticipating 
accidents or occurrences. I have not this gift. Doomed | 
taxis, for instance, are only taxis to me; if I meet them | 
pass on without turning my head; if they overtake me | | 
follow without quickening my pace, probably turning into | 
a side-street immediately afterwards. But the eye-witness | 
recognises instinctively the figure of Fate perched on the | 
radiator ; he stops and turns after it or he hastens behind 
until very soon the lurking milk-cart or heavy dray rewards 
him by dashing into the main road and engaging in battle 
with the taxi. 

There seem to be two kinds of eye-witnesses, the in- | 
dependent and the gregarious. 








The independent is in-| 
valuable to those who wish to form a cold clear picture of | 
what happened, to analyse the causes and appreciate the | 
results in @ scientific spirit; but for human interest, for| 
breath-catching thrills, for vivid descriptions, give me the | 
gregarious. These people hunt usually in couples or else | 
attach themselves to a group round the accident and ex- | 
change impressions at a rate which is almost incredible ; | 
while the independents think out things for themselves and | 
stand aloof with pursed lips until approached by a reporter. | 

“I was proceeding along the Embankment towards | 
Charing Cross,” says an independent eye-witness, “ when | 
at '’—he pauses to glance at his watch and gauge the pas- 
sage of time—‘seven minutes to three o'clock a light-grey | 
touring-car passed me, going in the opposite direction at 
thirty-one miles per hour. My attention was attracted, 





and I turned to regard its progress. Almost immediately, 
in an endeavour to pass a lorry, it skidded into the path 
of an oncoming taxi-cab. The camber of the highway is 
not pronounced at this spot "—here the reporter takes a 
quick searching look at the camber—but there are tram- 
lines.” The reporter verifies this in a second. ‘In my opinion 
therefore the accident was due to a concatenation of cireum- 
stances.” ‘Bright and snappy,” says the reporter to 
himself, sucking his pencil; and aloud, “Your name and 
address? Thank you.” 

Having paid his tribute to intellect, the reporter looks 
for human interest among the gregarious ones, and insin- 
uates himself into a group. Eyes flash and tongues wag. 

“ My friend and I were just returning from a shopping 
expedition in the Strand (Mrs. Purdey of Brixton calling) 
and no sooner had we reached the Embankment ”—(she 


draws her companion closer, and the two face the reporter | 


as one—‘not barely a minute sooner, was it dear?” 
‘Almost to the tick,” confirms her friend. “Yes?” says 
the reporter)—“ than a car dashed past us and crashed into 
the taxi. It made a noise like an awful crashing sound, and 
I said to my friend,‘ What a terrible crash!’” (‘ Her very 
words,” the friend informs the reporter:) “ As it passed us 
this is Miss Snoop, of Gladstone Villas, Battersea—I says, 
‘How fast that car is travelling,’ I says, ‘like an express 
No sooner were the words out of my mouth than 
there was a fearful noisy crash, just like trains colliding, 
and I said, ‘ What a terrible smashing noise!’ ” 

The reporter moves round the group. “ We were about 
to cross the road,” says Mr. Percy Skipping, “when | 
sensed an approaching catastrophe and dragged my wife 
back on to the pavement just in time. Then came the 
crash. As the car dashed by a collision seemed inevitable.’ 

“My husband shouted ‘ Look out!’” supplements Mrs. 
Skipping. “Mr. Skipping’s great-aunt was once nearly 





run down by a hansom-cab, so,”’ she informs the reporter, | 


‘he knows what it is to be in an affair like this.” 

I think you will agree that comparison leaves the in- 
dependent eye-witness a dull fellow; he differs from the 
gregarious as the official despatch-writer from the common 
war correspondent. 

Let us go before the magistrate. It must be extremely 
difficult, when several people give each an eye-witness’s 
account of the occurrence, to determine which is right. 

“The defendant,” says independent Mr. Smith, “was 
driving erratically. Avoidingan omnibus bya hair’s-breadth, 


he mounted an island-refuge and brought his car to a stand- | 


still only after picking up the constable from behind on his 
off mudguard. When approached by the officer he used 
foul language and struck him.” 

“The defendant swerved slightly to avoid an omnibus,” 
says independent Mr. Brown, “and skidded on the muddy 
surface of the road against the refuge, which the front 
wheels of his car mounted. The officer scrambled on to the 
car, Which was stationary, and began to drag the defendant 
out of his seat, accompanying his assault by unnecessary 
abuse. I heard the defendant use no language to which I 
am not accustomed in polite circles.” 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown exchange glares of mutual 
loathing and contempt. 

Accuracy of detail, however, matters little to the gregari- 
ous eye-witnesses ; all they appreciate is the thrill produced 
by the “crashing noises,” the vicarious sense of personal 
danger, the spectacle of Authority with a note-book inter- 
rogating the flustered protagonists. Theyare personifications 
of human interest. I fancy the magistrate calls on them 
to cheer him up after being depressed by the independents. 

As for the truth, it lies somewhere in No Man’s Land. 
between the constable and the defendant. 
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FOR THE DOG-DAYS 


'T1s highest Sunimer ; 

The merle ’s grown dumbe 

That “ blithe new-comer 
The cuckoo’s notes 

To-day are cracking 

They ‘ll soon be lacking, 

And reapers clacking 
Among the oats 


The hot road ’s dusty 
O’er-blown, o’er-lusty 
The dog-rose (must he? 
Falls, falls and fades 
In fulness stricken, 
While foxgloves thicken 








ay / 
/ er 


as twelve 0 clo 


And cob-nuts quicken 
In hazel glades. 

And, tall and towering 

And overpowering, 

\ great sun 's showering 
His radiant rule, 

Till heart beseeches 

For silver reaches 

And shadowy beaches 
Where Thames comes cool ; 

Where one may still owe 

To whispering willow 

And plashing billow, 
When mill-tail’s stream 

Runs rainbow riot 

Round shelving eyot, 
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k strikes). “We CAN'T LEAVE IT LIKE THAT.” 
NO SUCH WORD AS ‘CAN'T’ IN OUR VOCABLERY.” 


| 


| 


The ancient dream. 


Oh, road and city 
They 're spots to pity, 
Here, like a ditty, 

The hours are played 
Of light keels dipping, 
Of silver slipping, 

And wet gold dripping 

Off paddle blade. 





From a weather-forecast : 
“Wind westerly or variable, light; mainly 


fair; morning mist ; father worm.” 


Provincial Paper, / 


| Very likely if the night before was wet 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
For an enterprising and successful departure from the 
customary limits of the short story and prescriptions of the 
novel, commend me to the four little tales Mrs. Eprrn 
Wuarton publishes together as Old New York (ArrLeton). 
You can have them separately if you like, for each takes up 
an enticing little volume about the shape of Jacknanapes 
and the thickness of Coppert’s English Grammar. But 1 
advise you to procure the whole four at the outset; for once 
you are well under way with “ False Dawn,” which deals 
with the ‘forties, you are extremely unlikely to premeditate 
missing “The Old Maid,” who stands for the ‘fifties; and, 
happily through the ‘fifties, I will lay long odds you go on 
to the ‘sixties, as represented by “ The Spark,” and wind up 
with the ‘seventies and “ New Year’s Day.” Each of the 
quartet tells of the workings of a soul more or less at odds 
with the conventions of its period. And each is handled 





with a discernment which is all Mrs. WHarton’s and a! 


the Gentlemen) prepared to champion it both by precept 
and practice. The Press too spoke of lawn tennis with 
a lofty patronage ; even as late as 1880 a well-known illus- 
trated paper praised itasa“ popularand fashionable game... 
players being from two to eight in number, ladies and gen- 
tlemen together if they please.” For years The Standard 
used to publish an article regularly at the close of every 
season proving that the game was moribund, if not already 
dead. It was not lawn tennis that died. Of all these 
things and many others does Commander Hivtyarp dis- 
course. Greatly daring, he even sets out in print the nine 
whom he considers the greatest players of alltime. Before | 
the War were the Rensnaws, the Donertys, Pim, Norman 
Brookes and Wiipixe ; now he has added the names of two 





Americans, JonnsTon and Tinpen. As an “essence, epitome 
and living example of sound lawn tennis” he advises the | 
young to model their game on that of last year’s champion. | 
On the whole a pleasant and readable book, and with most | 
of its obiter dicta I find myself in cordial agreement, 

perhaps especially with those in the chapter headed 





fastidiousness, amount- 
ing at times to hauteur, 
that you find in so 
much good American 
work. “FalseDawn’ tells 
how Lewis Raycte, son 
and beir of a nich New 
Yorker, is sent to Europe 
to amass Guido Renis 
and Salvators at his 
father’s expense, meets 
Mr. Ruskin at a French 
inn, and comes disas- 
trously home with a 
cargo of Primitives. 
“The Old Maid” —a 
distinguished little tra- 
gedy—relates how an 
unwedded mother grad- 
ually becomes the em- 
bodiment of tiresome 
spinsterhood to the 
daughter she dares not 
acknowledge. In“ The 











Chief Inspector. “ ANY DISTINGUISHING MARKS ON THE PRISONER?’ 
Constable. “Yes. ON HIS CHEST A TATTOOED ViEW oF GourRocK ESPLANADE 
UPSIDE-DOWN.” 


——————, «‘ Demeanourin Court.” | 


Reading Mr. E. M. | 
| Forster's enchanting 
|new novel, A Passage 
|to India (Arsoxp), | 
| find myself wondering 
| what good reasons he 
| could giveagainst being 
| summoned bya full jury 
of his peers—if there 
| be twelve such, which I 
| doubt—to show cause 

why he should have 
kept silence for some 
fifteen years. Here, 
| anyway, is a book well 


worth waiting for. I 
do not know my India, 
‘but I have never read 
anything which made 
me so definitely feel as 
lif Ldid. Two English 
| women, one elderly and 





Spark,” a chance ac- 
quaintance with Watt Warrman plays as potent a part in 
the inner life of an elderly man-about-town as the encounter 
with Rusx1y does in the more flagrant career of young Raycie. 
And “New Year’s Day” discloses the misguided ruse by 
which beautiful Lizzie Hazeldean surrounded her dying 
husband with comforts and lost her own reputation. Each 
of these has its excellence. But if your choice is limited 
I would urge “The Old Maid” and “False Dawn” as the 
two indispensables. 





Ardent spectators who have been following the fortunes 
of the players at Wimbledon during the past meeting are 
fortunate in being able to turn their attention for a while 
to some of the giants of the past whose merits are discussed 
in Forty Years of First-class Lawn Tennis (W1u.iaMs AND 
Noreate), by Commander Hiniyarp, R.N. The author, of 
course, knows more about the game than most living men 
or women. He ha; been secretary of the All-England Club 
since 1907; as a famous player and the husband of a some- 
time lady champion he has actually met on the court many 
whose names now seem almost legendary. And he has 
always been a staunch supporter of the game. Cricketers 
in the dark ages were wont to stigmatise it as “pat-ball,” 








but here was a county cricketer (who had even played for 





ict nsislnliteniantnbthaisiioidulgsianag cee: de) aes RY 
| magistrate of Chandrapore, the other a young girl, plain, 
| conscientious and not in any other way attractive, half 
jengaged to this young magistrate, meet the assistant 
medical officer, a good-looking and intelligent young 
Mahomedan, Aziz by name. They are attracted by him, 
and he is flattered, yet suspicious. The younger, net com- 
ing up to his standard of feminine beauty, does not interest 
him, but he is almost romantically attached to the older 
woman. The British colony frowns heavily on the ac- 
quaintanceship and prophesies all sorts of disasters, so 
that when, on an expedition to some famous caves, the girl 
is molested and, in the distress and excitement of the 
moment, accuses the innocent Aziz, it rejoices exceedingly 
and attends the trial in a mood of exultant vindictiveness. ‘To 
its indignation and dismay, the girl withdraws the charge. 
and she is ostracised, That is all; and the story does not 
matter, though the excitement of it is well sustained as the 
crisis is neared. But the manner of the telling, the economy 


character, the balanced sympathy which appreciates the 
are beyond praise. 


And there is a quite exquisite description of the ceremonies 
of the bi 








best and worst of the protagonists in a racial duel—these | 
The Indian scene is set for our delight. | 


of words, the sense of style, the subtle handling of complex 


rth of Shri Krishna whieh will long remain in my 
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Peggy (running away from wave). “Mummy, I very NEARLY BATHED! ” 
memory. “ Novel ” is a very inadequate label for so dis- | but finally, realising their lack of identity, returns, as she 
tinguished and perceptive a piece of work. | puts it, to “the pale Galilean.” Personally I found the 
——_— —-—— illogical Christine nearly as unprepossessing as her unstable 
Prophecy, I believe, is what theologians call a gratia| lover; and the censorious watering-place afforded me little 
vatis data—a here-to-day-and-gone-to-morrow sort of grace| diversion. But the prophet question is an interesting one, 


which is bestowed for other people's benefit and does 
1ot itself ennoble its recipient. So t 

xpecting a prophet, apart from his gif 
virtuous or sincere. CartArHas, you recollect, was officially | 
» prophet. And there was Bataam. If Miss Vera Brir-| ‘A military critic,” writes Colonel A Court REeptnaton, 
rain’s Christine Mesivale had only remembered CatapHas|“ is a watch-dog of the public. He must form his own 
ind Bataam, she would not have made the tragic mistake| opinion of those who attempt to break into the house of 
whose complications and correction are the theme of Not| strategic principle and tradition, and must give warning to 
Without Honour (Grant Ricwarps). Of course the Rever-| his masters.” And in his interesting and scholarly work, 

id Albert Clark, curate of a disreputable suburb in the} Policy and Arms (Hutcutnson), the author proceeds to carry 
Verivales’ conventional watering-place, is strictly speaking | out with great efficiency what he so neatly defines as the 
not a prophet at all, but a self-deceiver. However, Miss | duty of a military critic. According to the axiom, familiar 
Britta calls him a prophet, so I must leave it at that. | if trite, armaments de ypend upon policy; and Colonel Rep- 
\t any rate his gospel, which is mingled with heady | INGTON begins by tracing diplomacy, which is the science of 
diatribes against ae ah ibility, has a natural appeal for the | putting policy into practice, to its origins in the sixteenth 
under-dogs of his congregation; and for Christine, chafing| century. Then he shows how what is called democracy has 
it the gross pened aa nad small social atrigacs of her | sites red the character and extended the range of diplomacy. 
letestable home. Christine, of course, confuses the man! And thence he goes on to delineate the extremely unsatis- 
with his message and loses her heart to both; and Albert, | factory condition of Europe to-day, and to make an excursion 
10 is unluckily married already, accepts as a personal | to America. Having thus consolidated his position, Colonel 
solace the passion aroused by his eloquence. Finally | Repineron deals with the political situation and its military 
Christine's adoring indiscretion threatens to compromise |aspect in Spain, in France and throughout the British 


and I wish Miss Brrrraix, whose theological aplomb has 
| its attractions as well as its defects, had worked it out with 
more sympathetic accessories. 





ere 18 no sense in 


t, to be particularly 





| not only her idol’s career but his self-complacency. He|Empire. I hope that all our politicians, not to mention the 

















| throws her over with a very unpleasant blend of unction | writers of leading articles in the newspapers—or should I 


ind ruthlessness, and dies in congenial limelight at Galli-|say newspaper proprietors ?—will study with a passionate 


| poli. Christine is sent to Oxford to still the tongue of | interest these lucid and instructive essays. But will they ? 


scandal: dismisses her faith in God with her faith in Albert;| Colonel Repreron, indeed, seems te have given up the 
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liticians in despair, and he trusts to the influence exerted 
a the public to push our rulers into the strait and narrow 
way. ‘ What our public wishes,” he says, ‘‘it gets. His 
masters, the public, “can move, or not, as they please. 
No doubt they can; but my experience is that they don't. 
Or, if they do, it is imperceptibly, like a glacier. 


The Callahans and the Murphys (He1xeMany), though 
they have become citizens of New York, have still penty 
of their national characteristics clinging to them. They 
live in the most squalid hugger-mugger with the greatest 
warmth of heart and practica! kindliness and, half acclima- 
tised in the older generations, blossom into exceptionally 
attractive Americans in the younger ones. I have never 
had the seamy side of respectable working-class life pressed 





so intimately on my attention as Miss KaTHLEEN Norris 
presses it in this book, nor realised so plainly its homely | 
happiness. When I say working-class life 1 must admit | 
that the line is not very finely drawn among the two 
families and their acquaintances ; but few, if any, of them 


his fellow-men and to a certain extent shunned by them, 
Solitude had affected his brain, and when a charming young 
woman entered fleetingly into his life Bailey for a time 
was far from being a normal human. From madness and 
despair he was saved by Bob, the real coyote, which he had 
tamed and learned to love. Bailey's consciousness of isola- 
tion from his kind is presented with genuine pathos in this 
attractive and most unusual story. 





It was a happy idea of Messrs. Hanton anp Truscorr 
Surrn, a new firm that seems to concern itself only with 
limited editions of fine-art publications, very well done, to 
make a volume of Old French Line Engravings and to ask 
Mr. Ratrn Nevitu to write about them: Old French line 
engravings, such as one looks at enviously in the windows 
of the Rue Saint Honoré, can be so dear as to put them out- 
side the possessive power of ordinary persons. How agree- 


able, then, to find such an admirable selection as this in | 
facsimile: no fewer than eighty-five of them, all to hand at | 


artists are represented: 


once! All the delightful naughtv 
St eer Moreau le jeune, Bav- 





are above receiving | Lacan 
their friends in the 
kitchen. And what nice 
creatures they are! 
Mrs. Callahan, the 
great-hearted and wil- 
ful; Mrs. Murphy, with 
her perpetual griev- 
ance; Annie Callahan 
Curley, who passes as 
we watch her from 
happy girlhood to pa- 
tient widowhood and 
the mothering of her 
“posthumious little 
saint of the world.” 
Then there are wrlow 
Cahill and Dan Mur- 
phy,and beautiful, affec- 
tionate, childish Ellen, 
and Grandpapa Flor- 
ence, and the lady from 
the Board of Health 
who came to teach 








The Verger. “* Frienp oF tur Bripr or Bripecroom, Mapau?” 
The Bridegroom'’s Mother, “ BRiDEGROOM ONLY.” 


DOUIN, 
' adorable 


by the masters of the 
time. As to these mas- 
|ters—and the evoca- 
| tion of spritely vivid 


student as equally gift- 
ed; but I suppose that 
Niconas pr Lavunay, 
J.B. Srwonet and P. A. 
MArrTINI are among the 
tinest. I have men- 





} omnipresent. Such ex- 
| quisite plates as “ La 
' Mére Laborieuse,”’ by 





Mrs. Callahan how to mind babies, and ever so many more. 
Some of the stories—the book is really made up of twelve 
longish short stories, which run into each other and, in a 
pleasant contradictory Irish fashion, become a sort of 
novel—are funny and some are sad; but all are well 
worth reading. As for the characters, I can only say, in 
the language of their adopted country, that I have been 
tickled to death to meet them ail. 

After reading The Untamed 1 had marked down Mr. 
Davin Grew as an author whose books on wild life would 
always be written with sympathy and intimate knowledge. 
in a preface to The Two Coyotes (Fisuer Unwin) he tells 
us that he lived on the prairies of North Dakota until he 
was fourteen years old, and that he has frequently returned 
tothem. The prairies are in his blood, and in this book he 
has tried to give a true impression of them. “To people 
used,” he writes, “to reading Western stories, filled to the 
brim with nerve-racking action, a Western story in whieh 
somebody is not shot in every chapter is apt to seem rather 
tame.” And he goes on to say that he has travelled widely 
over the great West without ever encountering the kind of 
life (and death) in which romantic novelists revel. Here 
he takes as his protagonists a real coyote and a “ human” 
one—Bailey Bellard, who lived alone in his shant y, shunning 








Bernarp Lépicié, and “La Serinette,”’ by LAURENT Cars, 
both after the suave, benign and innocent CHarpr, are 
here too. A very engaging book. 





The conclusion to be drawn from Lifting Mists (Hetxe- 
MANN) is that the monastic seclusion of a public school is harm- 
ful to a boy’s mental and moral development. Mr. AustI¥ 


of girls, and in all conscience he gives Sam Brabazon-Hone 
enough of it. Through interminable pages of dialogue Sam 
and a young girl called Thrush—she called him Bluebell— 
made calf-love to one another, and this outlet from the daily 
round of school-life was (believe Mr. Harrison) exactly 
what the boy’s nature demanded. I am not going to say 
that Mr. Harrtson has failed to make out a good case for 
this particular boy, but he has not succeeded in convincing 
me that the problem of adolescence affects the majority of 
boys as overpoweringly as it seems to have affected Sam. 
Everybody will admit that the problem is most important, 


to be solved by co-education of the sexes. But, whether Mr: 


of the school-lifeat Marsh- Merrow isasattractive as the love- 





making between Thrush and Sam is prodigiously tedious. 


Bovucuer, | 
WI1Lxs fils and the ever | 
FRAGONARD, | 
engraved to perfection | 


Harrison tries to convince us that boys require the society | 


though, if it is deprived of its mystery and faced frankly, tf) 
loses many of its terrors; but I am not persuaded that it 18 


Harrison is right or wrong, I can assure you that his picture: 
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Raw beef is stated to be the favourite 
food in Abyssinia. We are thinking 
| of letting Prince Tararrt know 
our cook, who excels at this dish. 


* 





An American visitor 

| don telephones are far more distinct 

than those of New York. We suspect 

that he is talking with his gum 
cheek. 


says that Lon- 


in his 


A weekly journal reminds its readers 
that despite the opposition of military 
experts the Channel Tunnel will go 
through. As laymen we are tempted to 


say that it seems to be the only thing! 


for a tunnel to do. Eg 
| 
There’soneconsolation abo at 
this building strike. The little 
bit they ll leave off doing won't 
make much difference. 


M. HERRIOT is a g1 pipe 
| smoker. But not even his bit 
terest political foes have dared 
to call him the French Bap 
WIN. 


Mr. J. J. O'Neriy has asked 
he Prime MINISTER to intr 
duce a Bill to abolish all titles 
| We understand that this will 
courtesy title 
Ginger.’ iF 


not cover the 
of “‘ Nobby” and * 


| It 


t} 


appears, that, following 
1e usual editorial custom, ¢ 
journalistic aviators have been 
informed that they must write 
on one side of the sky only. 
Dr.C. H. Jounson of Chicag: 
inst the haste 
We have al 


loner Who 


has protested aga 

of some dentists. 

ia } } 

| ways felt that the practit 

up his sleeves and makes a dash at his 
patient robs the extraction of half its 

pleasure. 


The Incorporated Vermin Repression 
| Society has decided to change 

It seems that rats 
complain that the name of the organi- 


| sation sounds rat tes vindictive 


ts name 


rodents 


and othe: 


A strange thing happened last week. 
A newspaper printed the life story (with 


photograph) of a man who has neyvei 
committed a murder 

' M am 

A man was recently ested with 


eleven toast-racks in his 

Several voung married couples would 

meverai young married coupies would 

like to let him know that they are just} 
; 


; 


off for their holidays and that the dog | 


possession 





will be boarded out. 





‘explanation of the telephone-operator 
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| F forehe mds and ears are coming back 
into fashion, says a hair-dressing jour- 
nal. Thew heres ibouts of the waist still 
remains an open question. 


about | 


| In connection with the complaints 
about the new diplomacy an Irishman 
that if it is necessary for 
statesmen to have secrets they should 
at least share them with the public. 


sugyests 


Pea-pickers at Orpington have been 
}on strike. It is good to know that the | 


asparagus-straighteners refused to go | 


out in sympathy. 


Dr. Cuartes W. Exsor, of Harvard 


University, did not become a teetotaller 


i 
earlier report had it that a ‘leone had = 
won by a fin. x 

Owing to two large liners sadtinn | 
through the Solent, a great volume of | 
water swept up the beach at Southsea. | 
Many lady bathers narrowly escaped | 


a severe wetting. 
| «.¢ 
An American cinema-producer has 


come to England to search for a come- 
dian who must be short and good-look- 
ling. We are requested to mention that 

preferably he should also be funny, | 


: 


* 
A society has been formed to obtain 
equal rights for men. We understand 
ithat the first movement is the intro- | 











THEN?’ 


"URRY 
FOWER Ci 
nour, so I 


WHAT BE 
‘THERE BE 
HALP AN 


“Why, OLD ‘UN, 
MIN’ TER ‘BuLL’ IN 


ntil he was eighty-three years old. At 
that age he probably felt justified in 
taking the risk. 


Jazz musicians who were recently 
ordered to leave France say they have 
nowhereto go. Sufferers inthe audience 
have often told jazz-bands where to go, 
but they never seem to take any notice. 


Two brothers living less than a mile 
apart in Cumberland have not spoken 
to one another for seven years. The 
is that the number is engaged. 

Daily News readers report having | 
seen with two tails. Very dis- 
heartening lor a temperance organ ! 


cats 


duction of a dinner-jacket that 
does up the back. 
* 


Mr. Joun MASEFIELD re- 
cently said that spoken poetry 
ought to be as exciting as a foot- 
ball match. You can imagine 
| the audience yelling “ Foul!” 
| when somebody tries to rhyme 
‘saw’ with “ before.” 


A judge recently gave all the 
six babies in a show the first 
prize. This is what is called 
| | Safety First.” 


Matinée- performances are 
said to be suffering because 
| people prefer going to cricket 
matches. Who can blame 
them? We have had ideal 
weather for sleeping out-of- 


doors. * | 





| A famous boxer has had a 

| bankruptey order made against 

him. He has probably been | 
wasting his time fighting in- | 
stead of writing. 


ARABANC 
BE OF? 


A London Society woman has a pet 
snake. We doubt, however, if the 
fashion will spread, as most women are 
| inclined to be jealous of snakes because 
| they have no hips. 





Another Impending Apology. 
From the report of a Colonial offi- 
send oft” 


“ Sir - , Whose accents 
|} mentally touched . . .”"—W 





cial’s * 


showed him to be 
est Indian Paper. 





From a description of the training 
encampment of the “ riot battalion” of | 
the New York Police :— 


“ The streets here were lined this afternoon 


rum corps, marched through.” 
{merican Paper. 





At the Olympic Games a Fion won 
long-di race by a lap. An 


‘ e 
stance 


A corps specially recruited, we suppose, 


bootleggers.”’ 


when the battalion, headed by its own fife and | 
| 
from ex-* ' 
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THE GAME. 
I.—Ar Lorp's. 

Turse are the days of cricket records, 
and pens are busy in describing them. 
But there was one on Tuesday last week 
which has not yet received its proper 
attention. Cambridge had finished 
their innings, brought to an end by the 
highest scorer, Mr. Enrnoven, who, 
with an eye on the hotel fagade, hit a 
full pitch from Mr. Guise high in the 
air, Pat not hard enough, so that, in- 
stead of breaking a window, it fell into 
the safe keeping of Mr. Frankuin. It 
was a good end to a innings, and 
it was quite in the old style, when there 
| was an unwritten law thata certain live- 
| liness should set in directly you had 
| reached your hundred. 
| Then came Oxford in their second 
' innings, with the dismal destiny of hav- 
ing to hit off a deficit of 228 before 
| they could score a run that meant any- 

thing. What exactly was the policy 
controlling the methods of Mr. Taytor 
_and Mr. Guise I did not fathom, but 
_more tedious batting by young men I 
| have never seen; and such lovely 
_ building material with which to con- 
_ struct a big score was being supplied 
_to them most of the time, chiefly by 

that engaging sylph, Mr. Austriy, with 
his slows. No half volley, however, 
need apply, and the dreary display 
dragged on until it was nearly time for 
| me to go. Sooner or later all cricket 
_ matches are marred in this way: it is 

either time to go or the close a play. 

But just as I was getting up from my 
seat something happened. The Guisr- 
Taytor combination, proof against 
Cambridge wiles, broke up through in- 
ternal misunderstanding. Mr. Taytor, 
run out, was followed by Mr. Buarkte, 
who proceeded to demonstrate his belief 
that a cricket bat is primarily a weapon 
of offence, and that a half-volley may 
be hit to the boundary without breach 
of etiquette. I paused to see this 
strange sight, and for an exhilarating 
half-hour watched Mr. Buatkre's score 
mounting until it had nearly oyver- 
hauled his partner's. 

A few minutes before “Time” I got 
up to §° Just as I emerged into 
| the St. John’s Wood Road, where the 
usual crowd was lined up to see, not 
the match, which is invisible, but the 
scoring board, the new record occurred. 
| I was conscious of the thud of some- 
thing hard on the ground close beside 
me. I looked and, behold, it was a 
cricket-ball—red and quivering. But 
whose? From a neighbouring garden, 
I was presuming, when out came one of 
the Lord’s staff, grabbed it, and scuttled 
back. As the wonderful truth burst 
upon me—that this ball was the ball, 








the Oxford and Cambridge ball, the ball 
that Mr. Taytor and Mr. Guise had 
been content to pat, I scuttled back too. 
Because, what are engagements when 
Mr. Buaixieis hitting out ofthe ground ? 

That is the new record that 1 wished 
to commemorate. It is the first time 
that on walking away from an Oxford 
and Cambridge match I have ever been 
pursued into St. John’s Wood Road by 
the ball itself. 

Il.—In THE East. 

From far Assam come other side- 
lights on the game of games. It is 
thus that Messrs. Blank & Co. advertise 
their pads in the form of a dialogue 
between a man and a child (Bustey), 
and I recommend the formula to our 
leading centurion, who is also a sports 
outfitter, when the drawing of stumps 
leaves him time to concentrate on com- 
merce again. The pads are known as 
“A Pair of Bull Dogs.” 

Jack (this, by a happy chance, being 
the name of the Eastern dealer too) 
begins the conversation. “For God 
sake,” he says to Bustey, “ don't ery or 
you will have to suffer for that.” 

Bustey. “Ouh, ouh! I have hurt my 
leg in cricket! Demn this game!” 

This is Jack’s chance. “Oh,” he 
says, ‘I see you haven't got leg-guards ; 
but why don’t you buy a pair from 
Blank & Co.? They are awfully cheap.” 

Bustey. ‘Is it so? 
shall wire to-day.” 

Another form of pad is advertised 
by the firm as having “the intervals 
between the ribs decorated with brass 
eyelets to augment its dignity.” 

Now for bats. The story is told of 
GatnsnorouGH the painter, who was 
music-mad, that whenever he heard 
any instrument beautifully played, he 
used to beg or buy it, and then was 
disappointed to find that his own efforts 
upon it produced less melodious effects. 
Similarly there seems to be a belief in 
Assam that it is the bat rather than the 
batsman that does the trick. Here is 
Jack again, but this time not with 
Bustey a child, but with one Collins. 

Collins begins the dialogue: “ Hallow, 
Jack, where you to?” 

Jack. “Am going to wire for some 
cricket bats to Blank & Co., who supply 
first-class gear at moderate rates. Last 
Saturday we played a match and I had 
got such a fine bat that I proved myself 
a ‘century player.’ ” i 

To which Collins replies, referring to 
Blank & Co., “Good fellows they are. 
‘All right.’ Good-bye.” ; 

Messrs. Blank & Co. then enter the 
scene with these remarks: “ You can’t 
get hold of this bat unless you write us. 
What a charming shape! What a fine 





material this is made of! In compari- 





(Laughter.) 1| 
| Cheveuxr @anges, to my great delight. 





son with other forms the buyer would 
find this bat a worth-presenting thing. 
Rubber handle producing fruit!ul re- 
sults in game.” 

Then there is an “ All-Cane handle 
bat "’ which also is a source of over- 
work to the scorers. Listen to the 
firm once more: “ At critical moments 
of play, when first-class bats fail, this 
rare article has often proved its power 
of winning the game splendidly. Cane- 
handled like a stout and robust fellow, 
but lenient in temper, perfectly oiled and 
carefully seasoned, this bat would see 
several tournaments.” 

Soe much for Assam cricket adver- 
tisement. Now for an Assam cricketer. 
The following letter recently reached 
the officer who runs the eleven at 
Shillong :— 

“ Captinc Dear,—May I cum to the 
kirket this Saterday to cuming? I hit 
bal wen I do. I kach bal quie quic 
and hit vicket like u Master Capting. 
I vileum hopping game get it, at 10 
o'clock, Your respeckful frend, 

R. O. Mrrrer.” 

“T hit bal wen I do.” Those are 
the boys! mV. 


ANCELS’ HAIR. 


In Auvergne as we sat to dine 

(Got your holiday ?—I’ve got mine), 

Guess what the soup was called 
to-night— 





Merely vermicelli, of course, 
But what audacity !—what resource! 


My personal view has always been 

That hairs in the soup are not ‘* well 
seen. 

The sportsman, brave in a tiger's lair, 

Will have his qualm at a truant hair, 


_And the swain, be-rhyming his lady’s 


locks 
(Somebody said), may yet have shocks 
Should one hair fall from Negra’s pate 
And blow aeross to his actual plate. 


But an angel's hair is a different thing ; 
We hear the harp and we feel the wing. 
An angel's hair! It enchants us all; 
Our souls respond to the artist’s call ; 
Visions of Borrice..i arise 

In beautiful colours before our eyes ; 
We feast our minds on the soup and feel 
That angels’ hair is the only meal. 


Linger in England if you will, 

But I'm on the side of the angels still. 

France for a sun that really shines; 

France for poplars and Wiises for 
vines ; 

France where the creamy oxen munch ; 

France where the post-office shuts for 
lunch ; 


France, in fine, if you want to fare 
| At night on a plate of angels’ hair! 
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| THE TRAGIC LANTERN MAKES A SLIDE-SLIP. 


| Tare Snowman (Mr. Waearzey). “OUR NEXT SLIDE ILLUSTRATES THE PERFECT AND ALMOST 
|| AUTOMATIC CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN ALL BRANCHES OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY IN 
PURSUANCE OF MY GREAT HOUSING SCHEME.” 
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THE GAME. 
I.—Ar Lorp’s. 

Tnese are the days of cricket records, 
and pens are busy in describing them. 
But there was one on Tuesday last week 
which bas not yet received its proper 
attention. Cambridge had finished 
their innings, brought to an end by the 
highest scorer, Mr. ENTHOVEN, who, 
with an eye on the hotel facade, hit a 
' full pitch from Mr. Guise high in the 
air, but not hard enough, so that, in- 
stead of breaking a window, it fell into 
the safe keeping of Mr. Franxuin, It 
was a good end to a good innings, and 
it was quite in the old style, when there 
was an unwritten law thata certain live- 
liness should set in directly you had 
reached your hundred. 

Then came Oxford in their second 
innings, with the dismal destiny of hav- 
ing to hit off a deficit of 228 before 
they could seore a run that meant any- 
thing. What exactly was the policy 
_ controlling the methods of Mr. TayLor 
and Mr. Guise I did not fathom, but 
more tedious batting by young men I 
have never seen; and such lovely 
| building material with which to con- 
struct a big score was being supplied 

to them most of the time, chiefly by 
_ thati engaging sylph, Mr. Austin, with 
| his slows. No half volley, however, 
| need apply, and the dreary display 
| dragged on until it was nearly time for 
me to go. Sooner or later all cricket 
, matches are marred in this way: it is 
either time to go or the close of play. 

But just as I was getting up from my 
| seat something happened. The Guise- 
Taytor combination, proof against 
Cambridge wiles, broke up through in- 
ternal misunderstanding. Mr. Taytor, 
run out, was followed by Mr, Buarkie, 
who proceeded to demonstrate his belief 
that a cricket bat is primarily a weapon 
of offence, and that a half-volley may 
be hit to the boundary without breach 
of etiquette. I paused to see this 
strange sight, and for an exhilarating 
half-hour watched Mr. Biatkts’s score 
mounting until it had nearly over- 
hauled his partner's. 

A few minutes before “Time” I got 
up to 5 Just as I emerged into 
the St. John’s Wood Road, where the 
usual crowd was lined up to see, not 
the match, which is invisible, but the 
scoring board, the new record occurred. 
I was conscious of the thud of some- 
thing hard on the ground close beside 
me. I looked and, behold, it was a 
cricket-ball—red and quivering. But 
whose? From a neighbouring garden, 
I was presuming, when out came one of 
the Lord’s staff, grabbed it, and scuttled 
back. As the wonderful truth burst 
upon me—that this ball was the ball, 








the Oxford and Cambridge ball, the ball 
that Mr. Taytor and Mr. Guise had 
been content to pat, I scuttled back too. 
Because, what are engagements when 
Mr. Buaixieis hitting out ofthe ground ? 

That is the new record that 1 wished 
to commemorate. It is the first time 
that on walking away from an Oxford 
and Cambridge match I have ever been 
pursued into St. John’s Wood Road by 
the ball itself. 

I1.—In THE East. 

From far Assam come other side- 
lights on the game of games. It is 
thus that Messrs. Blank & Co. advertise 
their pads in the form of a dialogue 
between a man and a child (Bustey), 
and I recommend the formula to our 
leading centurion, who is also a sports 
outfitter, when the drawing of stumps 
leaves him time to concentrate on com- 
merce again. The pads are known as 
“A Pair of Bull Dogs.” 

Jack (this, by a happy chance, being 
the name of the Eastern dealer too) 
begins the conversation. “For God 
sake,” he says to Bustey, “ don’t cry or 
you will have to suffer for that.” 

Bustey. “ Ouh, ouh! I have hurt my 
leg in cricket! Demn this game!” 

This is Jack’s chance. “Oh,” he 
says, “ I see you haven’t got leg-guards ; 
but why don’t you buy a pair from 
Blank & Co. ? They are awfully cheap.” 

Bustey. “Is it so? 
shall wire to-day.” 

Another form of pad is advertised 
by the firm as having “the intervals 
between the ribs decorated with brass 
eyelets to augment its dignity.” 

Now for bats. The story is told of 
GatnsnoroucHh the painter, who was 
music-mad, that whenever he heard 
any instrument beautifully played, he 
used to beg or buy it, and then was 
disappointed to find that his own efforts 
upon it produced less melodious effects. 
Similarly there seems to be a belief in 
Assam that it is the bat rather than the 
batsman that does the trick. Here is 
Jack again, but this time not with 
Bustey a child, but with one Collins. 

Collins begins the dialogue: “ Hallow, 
Jack, where you to?” 

Jack. “Am going to wire for some 
cricket bats to Blank & Co., who supply 
first-class gear at moderate rates. Last 
Saturday we played a match and I had 
got such a fine bat that I proved myself 
a ‘century player.’ ” 

To which Collins replies, referring to 
Blank & Co., “Good fellows they are. 
* All right.’ Good-bye.” 

Messrs. Blank & Co. then enter the 
scene with these remarks: “ You can’t 
get hold of this bat unless you write us. 
What a charming shape! “What a fine 





material this is made of! In comparti- 





[ny Auvergne as we sat to dine 


(Laughter.) 1| 





' France, in fine, if you want to fare 


son with other forms the buyer would 
find this bat a worth-presenting thing. 
Rubber handle producing fruit‘ul re- 
sults in game.” 

Then there is an “ All-Cane handle 
bat’ which also is a source of over- 
work to the scorers. Listen to the 
firm once more: “ At critical moments 
of play, when first-class bats fail, this 
rare article has often proved its power 
of winning the game splendidly. Cane- 
handled like a stout and robust fellow, 
but lenient in temper, perfectly oiled and 
carefully seasoned, this bat would see 
several tournaments.” 

So much for Assam cricket adver- 
tisement. Now for an Assam cricketer. 
The following letter recently reached 
the officer who runs the eleven at 
Shillong :— 

“ CaptinG Dear,—May I cum to the 
kirket this Saterday to cuming? I hit 
bal wen I do. I kach bal quic quic 
and hit vicket like u Master Capting. 
I vileum hopping game get it, at 10 
o'clock. Your respeckful frend, 

R. O. Mirter.” 


“JT hit bal wen I do.” Those are 
the boys! E. V. L. 








ANCELS’ HAIR. 


(Got your holiday ?—I’ve got mine), 

Guess what the soup was called 
to-night— 

Cheveux d’anges, to my great delight. 

Merely vermicelli, of course, 

But what audacity !—what resource! 


My personal view has always been 

That hairs in the soup are not “ well 
seen.” 

The sportsman, brave in a tiger's lair, 

Will have his qualm at a truant hair, 

And the swain, be-rhyming his lady's 
locks 

(Somebody said), may yet have shocks 

Should one hair fall from Nezera’s pate 

And blow across to his actual plate. 


But an angel's hair is a different thing ; 
We hear the harp and we feel the wing. 
An angel's hair! It enchants us all; 
Our souls respond to the artist’s call ; 
Visions of Borricen1i arise 

In beautiful colours before our eyes ; 
We feast our minds on the soup and feel 
That angels’ hair is the only meal. 


Linger in England if you will, 

But I'm on the side of the angels still. 

France for a sun that really shines ; 

France for poplars and France for 
vines ; 

France where the creamy oxen munch ; 

France where the post-office shuts for 
lunch ; 
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At night on a plate of angels’ hair! 


————— 
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THE TRAGIC LANTERN MAKES A SLIDE-SLIP. 


Tue SHowman (Mr. Wrearziey). “OUR NEXT SLIDE ILLUSTRATES THE PERFECT AND ALMOST 
AUTOMATIC CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN ALL BRANCHES OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY IN 
PURSUANCE OF MY GREAT HOUSING SCHEME.” 
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THE BACKFIRE. 














THE DREAM-MASTER, 

I cannot think why psycho-analysts 
should give themselves so many unjus- 
tified airs on the subject of dreams and 
dreaming. So far as I can make out 
they merely claim to understand what 
dreams mean, a claim which has been 


| put forward by many people right from 
| the beginning of history. For my own 
| part I make a rather more unusual 





claim. I donot pretend to understand 
dreams; I simply assert that I have 
mastered ‘em. No nightmare gets the 
better of me nowadays; I just sit well 
back and saw at the brute’s mouth till 
it comes to a sulky standstill. And 
what is more I enjoy doing it. 

It all comes of experience—indeed, 
I suspect this interesting gilt is one of 
the compensations for being no longer 
in the first flush of youth. I bave in 
my time kept a oy yd large stable 
of nightmares, and I have got to know 
every vice in their extensive repertory. 

People are always falling off things 
or into them, and in most cases the 
faller is me, Again, there is a good 


, deal of crime in my dreams—not petti- 


fogging, clearly specified little crimes, 
like travelling with intent to avoid pay- 
ment of fare or letting your tail-lamp 
go out, but vague monumental atroci- 
ties about the size and shape of a 
Gothic cathedral perceived at midnight. 
As a result of these dark but over- 
whelming enormities there rises a 
rapidly growing conviction that some- 





body is, as they say, “ for it’; and 
again that somebody is generally me. 

However, most of all this ought really 
to have been put into the past tense. | 
It refers more to the days before I learnt 
the art of nightmare-breaking. I still 
dream, and there is still a general at- 
mosphere of crime and disaster about | 
my imaginings; but all the horror and 
the sense of doom irremediable have 
departed. Familiarity has bred con- 
tempt, and I really get quite a lot of 
amusement out of displaying the fact. | 
There isn’t a trick in the whole stable | 
that I am not by long experience up 
to, and even while dreaming I ride my | 
nightmares round the ring. Let me| 
give you an impression, so far as I can, 
of the way my dreams now develop. 

It seems to be an example of what | 
psychologists call multiple personality. | 
But my dreaming personalities are more | 
than multiple; they are soaccomplished | 
that they can all keep going at once. | 
As far as I can determine there are | 
three of them, and I had better give | 
names to them so that my explanation 
may look as professional as possible and | 
as though it belonged to a real text- | 
book on psychology. Let us call them | 
Me, Me land Me 2. Their respective | 
characteristics are easily distinguished. 
Me is usually asleep and all he wants | 
to do is to remain asleep. Me J is the 
calamity-monger, a sort of mixture of 
the Fat Boy in Pickwick and a Greek 
Chorus. Me 2 is the bright lad of | 
the trio, the accomplished nightmare- | 





| surprised. 


buster, who has been through it all so 
often that he can (and does) laugh at 
the worst imaginings of Me 1. Let us 
suppose that the whole lot are engaged 


‘in one of those falling dreams, The 


general consciousness works out some- 
thing like this :— 

Me 1 (ominously). Hullo! here's a 
perfectly good precipice. We shall be 


_over it in a minute, you know. 


Me 2 (calmly). I shouldn't be at all 
That’s what we came this 
way for, isn’t it? 

Me 1 (with well-simulated horror). 
There—we're over! My God, we're 
falling! 

Me 2 (more calmly than ever). So 
we are. ; 

Me 1 (indignantly). Well, take a bit 
of interest, you eallous brute! Don’t you 
realise we shall be dashed to pieces ? 

Me 2 (still falling). Don't talk non- 
sense. You seem to forget that we've 
frequently fallen over precipices that 
would make this one look like a mere 
doorstep. What about that one last 
Thursday night, for instance ? 

They continue falling and arguing, 
Me 2 conducting his share of the dis- 
cussion with the utmost complacency, 
for anything from five minutes to five 
centuries. The frustrated nightmare 
winds up with a disgusted word from 
the sleeping partner of the trio. 

Me (stirring sleepily and with some 
annoyance). | wish to goodness you 
two would stop arguing and let a feller 
go to sleep! 
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When Me begins to grumble like that 
all dreams are over ; - the truth is that 
by that time the dreamer is more than | 
half awake. But the dream I really do | 
enjoy worrying out to this con clusion | 
is the unforgivable-sin-and-general- | 
atmosphere-of-damnation dream. In | 
this favourite production the curtain | 





of consciousness rises on Me ? standing 
about somewhere with a vague feeling 


| that all has not been going ver y well just 


| 


lately. Out of the general and deepen- 


| ing gloom up bustles We 7 


Me 2 (rather relieved to find somebody 


| to talk to). Hullo! I suppose you can 


9 


tell me what ’s wrong this time? 


Ve 1 (very agitated). Heavens! don't 
you realise what you 've done ? 

We 2 (brightly). No. What is it ? 

Me 1 (fearfully). You’ve murdere 
Aunt Maria. There she is in that 
portmanteau. You ’ve chopped her up 
into little bits, wrapped her up in a 
brown-paper parcel and put her into a 
portmanteau. 

Me 2 (with faint interest Dear me! 

Me 1 (angrily). Is that the way t 

| talk about it? Don’t you — this 

is AWFUL? Just think what they ‘ll do 
to you for it. 

Me 2 (encouragingly). Come, come 


nerve 


| my lad—you're losing your 

This is nothing to what I have done 
Don’t you remember how I boiled 
Uncle Joseph down when I wante! 


| coal-mine ? 


some glue for that Zeppelin I wa 
making? And what about that night 
I ran a whole Scotch express down a 
As a matter of fact I dis- 
tinctly remember that Aunt Maria was 


in that train, so I don’t quite see hov 


| shecan bein this portmanteau. 


You re 


getting mixed, old thing—ye u ought ti 
keep a list of these fatalities. 


| mares 
| analysts think they have 


; 


Me 1 (giving it up in disgust). You’re 


ABSOLUTELY HOPELESS ! 

That ’s the way I treat my night- 
nowadays. And if psycho 
anything on 


| me as a dream-cexpert I consider them 


very greatly mistaken. 








Mr. Punch’s Representative at the 
Olympic Games. 
We beg to offer our best 


congratula- 


tions to Miss Dorotuy MarGaret 
| Stuart (“ D.M.S.” of Punch) on win 
|; ning one of the two Silver Medals 


j 


awarded as Second Prize in the » Literary 
Competition at the Olympic Games 
with her cycle of ‘‘ Sword Songs.” 


‘Thomas Lynch was fined 4s. and sat 

| a Chicago Police Court for biting a dog in the} 
course of an argument. Lynch admitted that | 
the dog was a stranger to him.”—Scots Paper. 
That only makes his conduct worse. | 


We never think of biting anybody wit! 


| out a proper introduction. | 


Prospective Lodger. “AND HOW ABOUT THE 
HAVE A REGULAR TIM} 


Landlady. “ WE 
UEEZE YOU IN SOMEWHERE.” 
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Mus. 
Sir. _ I 


Jinks?” 


MORNING BATH, 


TABLE FOR THAT, expect I can 








BULLFINCHES 


BuLurincHes have caps like ies 
Bullfinches have vests like poppies ; 

You may see them, best of shows, 
Haunting in our coppice. 


sullfinches have hoods of grey 

Belts of white to please you, flipping 
Silver through the darkest day, 

Up then down a-dipping. 


Bullfinches make little tunes, 
Soft and gay and unassuming, 
\ll on April afternoons 
Of the blackthorn blooming. 


| 





Bullfinches of blackthorn’s snow, 
Berried bough or summer coppice, 

You may see them row on row 
Where the fancier’s shop is— 


See the vests of poppy brave 
Beat on wire in wooden inches. 
Isn't he the hateful knave 
Who would sell bullfinches ? 





Southend on Sea at Last. 


‘A panic was caused at Southend on Satur- 
day, when a huge backwash wave, caused. by 
the two great Atlantic liners Berengaria and 
Majestic passing one another in the Solent, 
swept up the beach.”—Provincial Paper. 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
XX.—Forty Wrvks. 

“Trtt me,” I murmured sleepily (it 
was one of those days), “ what to go 
and see;” and I sank back into the 
cane chair. There is a room full of 
cane chairs in Wembley, if you know 
where to find it. 

“ At two-thirty,” said Virgil 
(when I call him that I simply 
mean to reiterate that the day 
| was infernally hot)—* at two- 
| thirty there is ostrieh-quil- 
| ling % 
| «Dumb animals,” I said, 

without opening my eyes. 

“ How would you like to be 

quilled if you were an os- 

trich ?” 

“In the Stadium,” he went 
on, “there is an exhibition of 
American posters. But I don’t 
believe that’s quite ready yet. 

_ Talking of the Stadium, you 
ought to have been here one 
night last week.”’ 

“ What happened one night « 
last week ?”’ 

“There was a Journalists’ 

Race on cowboy ponies for a prize of a 

clamophone.”’ 
| “Bueking ponies?” I said, opening 
| my eyes. 
| “No, tame ponies. But it was very 
| funny all the same. None of them 
_ kept the course and nobody knows who 
' won. The race was once round the 
| Stadium track, and there was a fellow 
_ who went round three times 
| at least,” 
| Why did he do that ?”’ 
| “ He was holding on to the 
| peak of the saddle and he 
| couldn’t stop. He kept shout- 
_ ing to the spectators to ask 
_ them how to doit. He didn’t 
dare to touch the reins, be- 
cause he had tried that once, 
as soon as he mounted, and 
the pony stood right up in 
the air.” 

“Are you sure it was only 
three times?” I asked, feeling 
a little more interested. “ Per- 
haps he's still there. Let's 
go and see.” 

“Oh, no, the pony has gone back 
to America a long time ago. Then 
there ’s a Power Conference in one of 
the Conference Halls.” 

“Ts the Prime Mrvisrer there, or 
M. Herriot ?” I said, and shut my 
eyes again. ns 








Iam afraid that 1 doned. In fact, I 
am sure that Idozed. Otherwise how 
could I have been in the Stadium with- 








there have been great gilt pillars all 
round the Stadium track? And in the 
very centre of the St adium an enormous 
fountain from which iridescent lather 
perpetually oozed and overflowed ? But 
Virgil was still by my side. 

‘What are they going to do?” 





CATIA Very 
ee ty 





asked. 





HOT WORK AT WEMBLEY. 


“Tt is the Executive Council,” he 
explained. “They're going to hunt 
wild ostriches round the track with the 
bolas.” 

And sure enough they were. 1 could 
see Sir Henry McManon and Sir 


Travers CLARKE with “chaps” on their 
legs getting up on to their piebald steeds. 
“The prize is a gas-cooker,” my friend 





THE NON-STOP PRESS. 
explained, “ presented by the American 
Slogan King.” 

And then somehow or other I found 
myself walking out of the Stadium 
underneath an immense portcullis with 
spikes, which I felt vaguely had some- 
thing to do with whiskey, and the whole 
panorama of the Wembley Exhibition 
lay before me. 

And what a panorama! It was a 
huge waterscape, deep blue in colour, 





with little white pavilions scattered 
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here and there on the distant shores. 
We seemed to be in a floating Railodok, 
my friend and I. 

“The whole thing is arranged geo- 
graphically,” he explained to me. 
“Wasn't it a wonderful idea? This 
piece is the Atlantic. You have Can- 
ada away on the right, and on the left 
is the British Government 
pavilion. That canal is the 
Mediterranean, and the other 
canal branching out of it is 
the Red Sea; and so on till 
you come to India, It’s all 
been planned like an immense 
map.” 

“But how is the rest of 
the world filled up? The 
parts that don’t belong to the 
British Empire, | mean.” 

“ Kiosks and restaurants,” 
he said. “ Restaurants in par- 
\ ticular.” 

Lh And indeed I was able to 
+ discern something like an 
—~ \ immense hotel close to the 
a water, where France should 
have been. There was a great 
placard on the portico which 
read— 
MAISON TIGRE. 
DON’T DIVORCE YOUR WIFE 
IF SHE CAN’T COOK! 
EAT HERE 
AND KEEP HER FOR A 


“That must have been the American 
Slogan King,” said my guide. “ He's 
been hanging things all over the place.” 

“T want to go to Malta,” I 
murmured, though why this 
idea had come into my head 
I could not say. “ Malta, the 
rampart of Christendom ;:” 
and I felt that I had made a 
slogan of my own. 

But by this time the seas 
appeared to have shrunk a 
good deal and I could see the 
shores white and fierce and 
hot under the sun. Myriads 
of people were forming up in 
queues. They were mostly 
eating sandwiches or toma- 
toes out of paper-bags. When 
they had finished they threw 
down the paper-bags and left 
them where they lay. All the shores 
were dotted with little pointed posts 
which looked as if they were meant to 
be chained together, but nobody had 
put chains upon them. 

“The principal queue,” said my friend, 
“is the one for the Queen's Dolls’ 
House. It begins in Canada and goes 
round by the North Pole, and then 
down again to Hong Kong. Most of the 
journey is done by switchback “ 
And then quite suddenly I was all 
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alone in a little garden full of delphin- 
iums. There was a temple marked 
“ Batu,” and out of it a negro in a 
white suit was bringing a tray with 
cocktails. I was about to take one when 
I heard a loud shout 

trampling in my rear 
with a start. It was 
riding on an elephant. He w: 
it about the head with a whaling har- 
poon from the South Sea Isles. 





I turned r 


“There’s no time to waste!” he 
shouted. ‘* We must go at once and 
help 

“ Help—what—where?” I expos-| 
tulated. 

“The Prince or WALES is all alone} 
on the Giant Racer, and it can’t be} 


stopped,” he explained. 
‘‘ But what can we do about 
“We'll the 
Conference 
the power.” 
‘ But I can’t climb up,” I said. 
“Of course you can,” he told 
and I saw that there was an iron step- | 


) 
+ 


have to get to Power 


and tell them to turn off 


me, 


| ladder attached to the elephant’s side. 
I began to go up and up and up.| 
We were standing together on the top| 
of the red tower in East Africa | 


“This is Tree Te p Station,” he re- 
| i 
| marked rather enigmatically, though | 
did not occur to me at the t 


| «* And that is the créche 








7 ’ | 
aown there 


“The what?” I inquired 

“The place where pe ople leave thei 
children to play, if they like, w hile they 
visit the Exhibition. It’s 
did toys and little tables a 

And then quite suddenly we we 


full of splen 
nd chairs 


| whirlinground and round 


in a little red motor-cai 
that skidded as it whirled 
‘T ean’t stand this 
] said. re [ shall be 
in a moment.” 
‘*The worst of the ci 


' 
SICK 


cular movement 
the Illustrator, * is that 
you cannot tell the differ 
ence between life of an 
Australian sheep ranch 
and one in New Z 
land ‘ 

“No 3 
“ And there is no time to 
look at the Battle of Zee 
brugge. , 

gut I had 
spoken before ] perceived 
that the little motor-cai 
had beeome a Railodok 
again. We had stopped 
nearasmalltemple where 
ladies in Turkish 
tume, with 
were offering 
fountain-pens. 


searcely 


COSs- 
vashmal Ss, 


to sell us 





and a monstrous | 
und | 
the Illustrator | 


s beating | 


| Illustrator appeared. He had a strange 
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| I sat up with a start. 

rs Hada good sleep ) cae inquired Virgil. 
| “I hope I didn’t snore much,” I said. 
|‘ I can't do anything till the IMlustrator 
comes, you know.” 














| Births 


WELL, THAT HAT’S ENOUGH TO 
MAKE ANY MALTES! CROSS." jt 
(nd of course at that moment the] 


j 
usual beaming smile. 
‘What an earth I began. 
‘It’s my teak elephant,” he said. | 
to Burma to] 


}a 


bulky object under one arm and ost 


t 


bee hn over 


just 





ELEPHANT 


A WHITE 


elephant. 


| coincidence. 


fetch it.” qi 
1] 


“ Iilustrator,” I said, “I will do a 
great deal in the cause of the Empire— 
never the lotus opens, never the wild- 
fowl wake, and all that sort of thing— 
but I will not walk round the Wembley 
Exhibition in the company of a tea 
You must leave Shadrach 
in the cloak-room and we will go and 
have luneh.” 

7 

All the same it was rather a curious 
vor. 
The Motor Road. 


“ The little s, and what worlds away ! ” 





Heaven has its starry ways above, 
Of spirits the abode ; 

But earthly bodies live and move 
Upon a tarry road. 


Our Impartial Press. 


” 


“WhrstTMInster Bear CHARTERHOUSE 


Charterhouse thoroughly deserved their 


| victory by 110 runs over Westminster.” 


Morning Paper. 
“OxvorD Bear CAMBRIDGE. 


\t Lord's Cambridge won by nine wickets.” 
Evening Paper, 


“Grouse Prosprcrs. 

The vital statistics for the parish of ——— for 
hree months ending June 80 are as follows:— 
10; marriages, 2; deaths, 18.” 

Scots Paper. 


A poor pairing season, evidently. 


“] had the pleasure of dining with Rakovsky, 
he head of Russian Delegation, along with a 


few Cabinet Ministers, He was utterly unlike 
the picture generally given to us by the re- 


wctionary Press and Tory speakers. He was a 
iet, simple gentleman, with beautifully 
differential manners.” 

( ‘lydeside Pape YT. 
Varied according to bis 
company, we infer. 

“Our Brussels Correspon- 
dent reports that Belgium in- 
tends to remain outside the 
Anglo-British controversy.” 

Daily Paper. 
An excellent example 
which England would do 
well to follow. 


“Fatal accidents in the 
streets of London vary with 
the days of the weck, Friday 
and Saturday being the worst, 
and Sunday the best, in this 
respoct.”— Weekly Paper. 
An experienced motorist 
tells us that Sunday is 
the best day because one 
“an concentrate on indi- 
viduals with greater ac- 
curacy, whereas on the 
other days mentioned 
quite good pedestrians 
are often irretrievably 
lost amongst the general 
traffic. 
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THE ART OF PARTING. 
A xumper of thinkers have wrestled 
from time to time with the problem of 


| seeing people off by train. I fancy it 
has bafit 


them all; even Mr. Max 
Brersoum, who was driven to invent 
an Official Leavetaker of rich and hearty 
aspect with a gift for chatty fare- 
wells. The ruck of us, however, con- 
tinue to cling glumly to the usual ver- 
sicles and responses. ts 

“ This is a pretty good train. 

wt ty 

“ Tell Henry to write.” 

« Yes,” 

Got everything ?” 

vt Slee 

* Only a few minutes more.” 

on. 

(Pause). 

“ This is a pretty good train,” ete. 

However, we can now strike quite a 
new note, thanks to a new thinker, who, 
[ imagine, has seen a lot of people 
off in his time and has now perfected 
his technique over the bodies of scores 
of his friends, It is true that when | 


saw him he was being seen off by some- 


body else, but I expect he is so expert 


that he can take either part at a mo- 
| ment’s notice. 


| a packet of cigarettes. 


This is his method; and you require 
We will call 


' him Charles, because he looks like it; 


but I'll enjoy it. 


his friend is probably named Alfred. 


Charles (heartily). It’s a long run, 
I've got a good seat, 


ood book and a good supply of 


_“ Hereules ” cigarettes. 


Alfred (with a note of admiration in 


| his voice). You never seem to get sep- 
_ arated from your “ Hercules.”’ 


Charles, Not if I can help it! (Con- 


| fidentially) Fact of the matter is, old 








boy, I can’t get the same enjoyment 
from any other cigarette. 


Let us pause a moment and consider 
this exchange. How many of us in 
Alfred's position would play up to 
Charles in this manner? If Alfred had 
merely grunted when Charles men- 
tioned the brand how flat it would have 
been! But on studying Charles's chin 
I fancy he would not have left it at 
that. He would have repeated the bit 
about “ Hercules " cigarettes in a louder 


| voice, and if that failed to quicken 


Alfred's rey and bring a light into his 
eyes, 1 think he would get out of the 
carriage and shake Alfred to and fro, 
saying “ eonesr heat if Alfred was 
in a i y dog and inflexible 
mood, replying Tr “Well, what 
about ‘em ‘ " or, “I don’t care,” or 
(more spt “ You wouldn't,” I fear 
Charles wo ust get him down on 


the platform and deal roughly with him. 





'the carriage-door, with 


fine tobacco in them and because of their 





However, this is one of Alfred’s good 
mornings, and he respects Charles a 
great deal for smoking such a magnifi- 
cent brand. I think Charles might 
have offered him one to begin with, 
but perhaps he knows best. We will 
continue listening to this entrancing 
conversation. Charles has just con- 
fessed with a faint blush that he can't 
get the same pleasure from any other} 


brand. 


Alfred (like a shot). Why's that ? 
Charles knows Alfred is 
Leaning nearer to 
his breath 
coming in quick pants (like Boswex1's) | 
Alfred listens intently. How easy for 
Charles to make a fool of him now! 
How easy for Charles to work off one 
of his Stock Exchange gags with a 
coarse guffaw, leaving Alfred looking 
an ass amid the riff-raff of farewellers 
on the platform! However, Charles is 
quite serious about “ Hercules” cigar- 
ettes, and he has inside information 
about them. No doubt he lunched 
with a director the other day. Charles 
wants Alfred to know. Here is Charles’s 
reply :— 

Charles (earnestly). Because of the 


You see ? 
all a-tremble now. 


bigness. There is more real satisfac- 
tion in one “ Hercules” than in three 
ordinary cigarettes. 

And then, just as Alfred, 1 expect, 
is about to say excitedly, “ But tell 
me, Charles, how are they matured, 
and to what do you attribute their free- 
dom from bite———?” the train starts. 
“Good-bye, Charles!" shouts Alfred. 
“Good-bye,” shouts Charles. “I'll} 
send you a postcard from Reading ex- 
plaining everything.” ‘“ Don't forget 
to describe the method of curing the 
leaf,” roars Alfred as the train gathers 
speed. A minute later a figure with 
blazing eyes and flushed cheeks walks 
quickly through the barrier and cleaves 
its way through thecrowd. It is Alfred 
in search of a packet of “ Hercules.” 
“ Just like Charles,” he says to himself 
happily. “ How lucky I saw him off 
instead of going to Lord's!” 

That, briefly, is the method. It 
may also be used with Pogo vests (as 
when your Aunt sees you off, beginning, 
“Well, Auntie, it’s a long run, but, 


thanks to my new Pogo vest, which | 
does not tickle, I shall not have to get | 
out to rub myself against the bookstall | 


at Exeter’”’), or, indeed, anything you 
are really excited about. At the jour- 
ney’s end, when you come down to 
dinner, there is also a new gambit for 
you. I noticed a dinner-party the other 
day in which a Colonel was making all 
the running. Lady Guffin, old Sir 





Reginald, the youngest Ditherington 


girl and young Sapperton of the En- 
gineers hung on to the Colonel’s words 
entranced, and forgot the dessert com- 
pletely. The Colonel was talking (in 
his delightful way) about the working 
of his stomach. Panvrer. 





THE MOWER AND THE SCYTHE. 
\cross the grass-plot, stiff and slow 
And most consumedly perspiring, 
| shoved the mower to and fro, 
An exercise as trite as tiring ; 
I left the plaguy job half-done ; 
I filled my pipe and took an easy 
Where beechen bowers veiled the sun 
And summer airs were bland and 
breezy. 
While I confounded cog and chain 
And all such time-annihilators, 
There came from nowhere down the 
lane 
A grand old boy in smock and gaiters ; 
Ife bore a wallet and a scythe ; 
His pate was bald, his beard was 
flowing ; 
He stopped and hailed me, peart and 
blithe, 
* Mas’r, ha’ ye got a job o’ mowing?” 


Hlere was the chap to shave my green! 
He read my thought before I 
beckoned ; 
The seythe for him, no mere machine— 
“They're middlin’ orkard things,” 
he reckoned ; 
He took his whetstone to the blade, 
Among the plantains and the clover ; 
‘* Katink-a-tink '’—the tune it played 
Caught back the past and put it over. 


[ heard the dewy swish and sweep ; 
I watched the rhythmie sways and 
poises, 
Lulled by a spell that put to sleep 
Our frantic world of strains 
noises ; 
I dreamed of half-forgotten days 
When life had still the gift of leisure, 
And speed was not a hectic craze 
And labour took its skill for pleasure. 


and 


So, when the little plot was shorn, 
We drank a jug of beer together, 
And talked about the roots and corn, 
And haying in this shuckish weather; 
Then through the sleepy noonday chime 
I heard him call as he was going, 
“I reckon what you want is Time 
To do a proper job o' mowing.” 





Incubators for Adolescents. 


“A, ——- wishes to place his son, age 16, in 
good gardens, under glass."— Weekly Paper. 


An Impending Apology. 
‘‘The Theatrical Garden Party never has 
enough seats, and if you wear your best 
your toes are certain to be trodden ou more 
than once, especially if the Prince of Wales 
turns up! "—DLadies’ Paper. 
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BUS-CONDUCTORS AND TAXI-MEN. 


RI sSES— OR IS FREE TO ALLEGE— THAT HE HAS NO CHANGE AT ALL? 
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SUBURBAN SCENES. 
Ill.—Bene. 
Just now we are all asking each 
other where we are going. For my 

art, I find I tell so many people where 
fia going that the place soon loses 
whatever charm and interest it may 
once have possessed for me. [ do not 
refer to my ultimate destination, but to 
the place in which it has pleased my 
family to decide to spend that portion 
of the year which is wildly called my 
holiday. 

It was Trundle who told me about 
the place—a tiny out-of-the-way village 
by the sea; good sands and splendid 
bathing for thechildren, witheverything 
that the heart of a grown-up can de- 





knows of it. I suppose you 've been 
there ?”’ é 

«“ Bung!” said Mrs. Badger, with a 
radiant smile, as if the word had called | 
up Paradise for her. “ But how delight- 
ful! You'll love Bung.” 

“ We’ye been there two or three 
times,” said Badger warmly. “Jolly 
little place.” ; 

“ Pretty country, I believe ?” I said, 
encouraged. 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Badger, con- 
sidering, “it's not very good inland 
—fiat, you know—-and of course the 
coast 's abit bare. Still, I’m sure you'll 
like it. And the sea’s always nice, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Good boating ?’’ I suggested. 

“ Well, not there. But you can get 





much care about oneself as long as it’s 
a good place for the children. It is, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, certainly. 
rate.” 

“Good bathing and so on?” 

“At low tide,” said Mrs. Badger. 
“There 's no sand, you know.” 

“Nosand?” Iechoed. “I thought 
it was all sand.” 

“Only at low tide. You must be care- 
ful about the bathing—with children, 
[ mean. There’s rather a tricky ledge 

-gets deep very quick, you know.” 

“ But it’s quite a nice beach,” said 
Mrs. Badger encouragingly. 

“Nice hard stones,” I said a little 
bitterly ° 

“Oh, come,” said she,“ you mustn't 
talk like that. I’m 


First-rate — first- 





sire—fine scenery, ten- 
nis, golf, boating—and 
nobody there. Thenum- 
ber of superb holiday 
places with tennis and 
golf and nobody there 
has always seemed to 
me surprising. One 
gathered from Trundle 
that he was almost the 
only living soul who had 
| ever visited the village. 
He breathed the name 
of it as a deadly secret. 
[ scarcely dare to write 
it down. It is called 
Bung. 

Since we booked our 
rooms I have not met 
a man who has not been 
| to Bung. And they all 
hateit. The whole world 
have spent at least one 
holiday at Bung; many 
ey I know have 

en there every year 














The Colonel (to new member who has just broken the record). “ Taey sax THIS 
CLUB I8 HAUNTED—A PHANTOM GOLFER GOES ROUND THE LINKS EVERY NIGHT.” 
New Member (anxiously). “Ix now Many?” 

y [ANY ? 


sure you'll like it— 
really you will.” 

“1 suppose Bung is 
on the sea?’ I said 
after a moment’s reflee- 
tion. 

“ Bung is,” said Mrs. 
| Badger; “ but as a mat- 
ter of fact the ‘Boat’ 
is in the village, about 
three-quarters of a mile 
up the hill. Just a nice 
little run down to the 
$ 





ea.” 

“Oh!” Isaid. “ You're 
not going to Bung your- 
selves ?” 

“ Notthis year. We're 
going to Fleak,’” said 
Mrs. Badger, brighten- 
ing. “ A tiny little out- 
of-the-way place that 
nobody knows about. 
There ’s only one wee 
little inn, and we have 
the whole place to our- 








since they were quite 
tiny. And they ail hate it. For some 
time now I have been concealing my 
connection with Bung; I tell people 
[ am going to Switzerland, to Bath, 
to the Trossachs; I find that in this 
way I get much more envy and credit 
from my friends, few of whom have 
been tothe Trossachs. I have already 
had far more enjoyment out of my 
holiday at Bath than I am likely to 
extract from a holiday at Bung. ~ 

Taking tea with the Badgers, how- 
ever, I felt bound to tell the truth, and 
the conversation proceeded on the usual 
lines. 

“ Where ave you going this year, Mr. 
Haddock?” said Mrs. Badger, almost 
a8 soon as she saw me. 

“T am going to Bung,” I said, and 
went on rapidly, “ We've taken rooms 
at the ‘Boat.’ It's a charming little 
place, I believe; Trundle told us about 
, it; quite tiny, you know, and no one 

















a boat at Boodle—along the coast—| 
when it ’s not too rough.” 

“ What’s the tennis like?” 

“There used to be quite a good court 
at the Vicarage,” said Badger. “ We 
played there once or twice. I could 
give you an introduction to the Vicar, 
if you like.” 

“Thanks awfully.” 

“ He’s left, dear,” said Mrs. Badger 
gently. | 

“So he has. Well, you play golf, 
don’t you, Haddock? There ’s not at all 
a bad little nine-hole course at Boodle.” 

“ How far is Boodle?” 

“ About five miles. I used to bicycle 
over. 

“ Jolly,” I murmured. 

“Oh, yes, you ought to have plenty 
of fun at Bung,” said Badger heartily, 
as men say to their children, “The 
dentist won't hurt you—not really.” _| 
“Oh, well,” I said, “one doesn’t so 


selves. The bathing——” 
At this moment the front-door bell 
rang. 


“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Badger, “ that 
must be the Martins;” and both of 
them assumed that expression of dis- 
gust and weariness which the men of 
our race assume at the approach of 
those whom they have invited to their 
house. Badger took me aside and ex- 
plained that the Martins were the worst 
bores in England, but, having once 
done the Badgers a service, they had 
to be invited to tea now and again. 

While I was still wondering whether 
this was how Badger would explain me 
to the Martins when I left, the Martins 
came in. They were certainly bores of 
the very first order, poor things. Try 
as I would, I could not keep awake 
during any of the first three anecdotes 
that Mr. Martin told me. 





When it became clear that the third 
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Vralor. 


“Now, I ask YER—’OW MUCH LONGER ARE YER GOIN’ TO PUT UP WITH THIS SORT O’ THING?’ 
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| anecdote was a three-reeler, Mrs. Badger 


' 


| said hastily, “How amusing! And 


| Martin, “‘we haven't quite 


| 


| him in vain. 


where are you going this year, Mr. 
Martin?” 
‘To tell you the truth,” said Mrs 


deeded 


And where are you going, Mrs. Badger‘ 


“Oh, we shall go away somewhere, | 
I suppose,” said Mrs. Badger with sur- | 


prising vagueness, 

“We ‘re going to Fl ak,” 
with his eyes glowing. 
rooms at the ‘ Ship.’ 


said Badger 


perfect place on the South Coast. My 
wife discovered it last year. Perfectly | 
quiet, bathing, fishing ; and we have the | 
whole place to ourselves 

At this point I received a violent kick 


on the ankle, and looking up was 
startled to see the mild face of Mrs. 


Badger contorted with rage and appre- 


hension. Her gaze, however, and pre- 


sumably her kick, was directed at Bad- | ‘ 


er and not at me. 

Badger was unconscious of both and 
continued to expatiate on the glories 
of Fleak—the peace, the scenery, the 
strawberries, the fish, the innkeeper, 
the sailing, the sands, the sunsets, the 
very sea. Badger was quite carried 
away, and Mrs. Badger made faces at 
Meanwhile the Martins 


‘ 
Bn 


om} 


“We've got | “ 
It’s the most | 


grew more and more interested in Fleak, | Over the scene which followed I will 
j}and when Martin said that what they | draw a veil, 
jwere looking for was a quiet place 
jand began asking questions about the | Badger said quite shortly that, if she 


cooking at the “ $ 


ithe village of Fleak for four weeks, she 


Jadger would have a fit. 
She left it to 


| Finally Martin said to his wife, “It | would not go to Fleak. 
| sounds the very place for us, my dear.” | Badger to clear up the mess he had 
| «Itdoes, Reginald,” said Mrs. Martin. | made, and clear it up immediately. 

| ‘D’you think they’d squeeze us in Badger, quite cowed, pondered a 
lat the ‘Ship,’ Badger?” said Martin. 
We might have rather a jolly little|atelegram. This telegram he asked me 


I 


party.” to despatch on my way home. 

“Oh, well ‘said Badger in some} I should not normally suspect Badger 
confusion, having at last realised what | of a foul action. There is no doubt the 
he had done; and then his fatal gener-| man was unnerved. But at the post- 
osity asserted itseif and he added, “ But | office I happened to glance at the tele- 
of course.” igram. It read:— 

Mrs. Badger now intervened. She | “MARTIN 4 CHISENHAM GARDENS VERY 
thought the east — Laprveben. ws SORRY JUST HEARD SHIP INN DESTROYED 
fev ae owl a reggae the | B FIRE SUGGEST YOU APPLY BOAT 
doubted whether the cooking ab the |) orer, pUNG CHARMING PLACE BADGER.” 
‘Ship’ was quite what Mr. Martin was | . 
accustomed to; she further questioned | I sent this telegram. I also cent a 
whether the “Ship” could let another | telegram on my own account to the 
3ut it was too late. Badger had | Boat Hotel at Bung. 

And to-night I am writing to the 


A. P. H. 


room. 
| done the trick. 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Martin, “we |‘ Ship” at Pleak. 
ean but try. I'll write to the ‘ Ship’ 
to-night. It is kind of you, Mrs. “ The Lawn Tennis Ball is an all-round 
| Badger, to have told us about the | Ball "Sports Catalogue. 


And thereupon they left. ‘Quite the best shape, in our opinion. 














place.” 


|moment. He then sat down and drafted | 








At the end of it Badger | 
was like a whipped dog, and Mrs. | 


Ship” I thought Mrs. | was to be shut up with the Martins in | 
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Fond Aunt. “You LIKE ME TO READ TO YOU, DON’T YOU, DARLING?” 
Nephew. “I aM VERY SENSIBLE OF THE KINDLY INTENTION, BUT I DO WISH YOU WOULD COMBAT A TENDENCY TO OVER-EMPHASIS.” 








CIVILIZING UBONCO. 

Ir is my duty to lay before you my 
first report from the Ubongo field. 
When I was lent, as you will remember, 
by the Colonial Office to the Civil 
Service of King ’Mbangu, my instruc- 
tions left much to my own discretion : 
“In reorganising the Civil Service of 
Ubongo, aim ever to introduce the best 
of tried British institutions, yet without 
undue interference with customs dear 
to the heart of the Babongo. Aim at 
a judicious and tactful blending. We 
have much to teach but much to learn.” 

So far I think Iam succeeding. The 
special feature dear to the heart of the 
Ubongo Civil Servant is the siesta, 
which begins at ten and ceases at four. 
While preserving this tribal custom I 
have tactfully blended it with tea at 
judicious intervals. Our two Civil 
Services are now one. 

The ancient custom too of ‘‘kiboko,” 
or massage with a hippopotamus-hide 
whip—a local mode of showing dis- 
approval of breaches of etiquette—has 
been somewhat modified. I have in- 
troduced golf in its place. The criminals 





are not wholly satisfied and I am threat- 
ened with an appeal to the Colonial 
Office. Although personally I like a 
game of golf in my early office-hours, as 
I am a martyr to insomnia, I am large- 
minded enough to see the view of the 
other man. 

In the first place there is something 
to be said for the complaint that golf 
involves learning a new and barbarous 
language. ‘“‘ And again,” as my favourite 
criminal remarked, “if I did slaughter 
a great orator, it was not done by acci- 
dent and can hardly be called a breach 
of etiquette. Moreover, he was writing 
his Memoirs at the time? And why 
should I be constrained to wear plus- 
fours when all my life I have been cool 
in minus-ones ?” 

Plus-fours are certainly hard going 
on a course which is all bunkers. Per- 
haps, with the. permission of the Royal 
and Ancient, our converts might be 
allowed, as Umhechmon suggests, to 
wear the golf-bags and to carry their 
clubs in the plus-fours. Perhaps, 
however, it would be safer to refer the 
matter to the League of Nations, as we 
do not wish to create a precedent for 





St. Andrews. The introduction of the 
nineteenth hole is meanwhile allaying 
unrest. 

A second reform of mine is one that 
demands serious thought. The Theo- 
logical Colleges throughout Ubongo are 
behind the age. The Higher Criti- 
cism is knocking at the door. Think of 
it, a man may obtain his W.D. after 
a poor poll degree and a mere nine 
months’ apprenticeship to a legally 
qualified witch doctor. I suggested 
to the King that a written examination 
with a stiff vivd-voce should be required 
of all postulants after nine months’ 
practical instruction in our laboratories 
followed by the usual tests of smelling 
out a witch at the various ranges. The 
country clergy, who form the majority 
of our members of Convocation, were 
up in arms. 

The situation required to be handled 
with the greatest delicacy. Bearing 
in mind my instructions, I introduced, 
after much thought, another British 
institution which has for the first time 
in history united the whole of the 
witch doctors of Ubongo. I refer to 
the collection plate. They are enthu- 
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siastic, and pwans in praise of Great 
Britain and her civilising mission are 
being chanted everywhere. My name 
has been changed to Umfondalongbizi, 
or Thinker of Great Thoughts. 

On the other hand, the laity, who 
had practically ceased to clamour 
against the new penal code with its 
compulsory plus-fours marked with 
broad arrows, are now sulky about my 
ecclesiastical innovation. 

But the laity in all countries are apt 
to take the low, the sordid view. These 
foozlers do not realise that the new 
British institution I am now introduc- 
ing is the one practice about which all 
jarring schools of thought agree and 
the sole basis of reunion. Why should 
Ubongo stand sullenly aloof from the 
comity of nations? 

Be this as it may, the laity out here 
say they have conscientious scruples, 
and when the first collection plate 
came round they took to the jungle. 

It is very difficult to find a solution 
ofour problems. King’ Mbangu thinks 
the only way to be an interehange of 
Theological Chairs, which might work 
wonders for the civilization of our two 
countries. Failing this, he is prepared 
to establish ’Mbangu scholarships for 
moderately intelligent young men of 
Great Britain who would read for our 
W.D. The annual emolument would be 
eighty sheep and a thousand calabashes 
of umstingo. 

As for the new penal code, he would 
like a good Scotch professional with 
ability to talk golf fluently. 





THOUGHTS ABOUT STEEL. 

THUCYDIDES says, or rather THucyptI- 
pES makes PERIcLEs say, ‘The whole 
earth is the grave of famous men.” 
The whole earth is really the grave of 
disused safety-razor blades. 

There are some people who will tell 
you that they send their old safety- 
razor blades away to be re-ground. I 
am not concerned with that kind of 
man. ‘There are some people, very 
likely, who save the disused ends of 
their safety-matches and sell them to 
the raspberry jam manufacturers. It 
takes all sorts to make a world. 

My safety-razor blades pass away 
into the earth from which as pig-iron 
they eventually sprang. It is a very 
affecting thought. 

Take any strip of ground occupied by 
London back-gardens, and the soil 
must be almost as full of metal as the 
soil of the devastated areas in France. I 
sometimes wonder whether the terrible 
noise that cats make at night is not 
caused by their treading suddenly on 
old safety-razor blades. 

You think, very probably, that Fido 
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PICTURE OF AN AMATEUR HUMOURIST AT WEMBLEY POSING FOR 
A PROBLEM PORTRAIT. 








has been fighting again. That is not 
so. He has merely been digging up 
the carnations as usual, and his face 
has come in contact with an old safety- 
razor blade. 

The writer GeorGe MerepirTH said 
of the good physician MELAMPus :— 

“With love exceeding a simple love of the 

things 

That glide in grasses and rubble of woody 

wreck.” 

If the good physician MeLampus was 
really interested in that sort of stuff, he 
would in these days have spent most of 
his time collecting derelict safety-razor 
blades. 

I do not know what happens to 
safety-razor blades in large blocks of 
residential flats. They may be slipped 
into pillar-boxes late at night; or they 
may be sold secretly in order to give 





body to tonic wine. There are probably 
men in the dark underworld of London 
life who, if they would, could say. 

This is merely a preface. I am not 
writing about old safety-razor blades 
merely to repeat facts of which every 
cowardly shaver is aware. I am writ- 
ing in the hope that these few words 
may catch the eye of the world’s great 
advertisers, at present assembled in 
London. The ideal which they have 
nearest their hearts is that of Truth in 
Advertising. They even invited Mr. 
GrorGeE Beryarp Sxaw to join the 
International Advertising Convention. 
Thev asked him whether, in his opinion, 
advertising should be either forbidden 
or subsidised by Act of Parliament. 
He replied :— 

“Neither. Advertising, instead of 

being privileged as it is, to lie, cheat, 
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Irreverent Young Lady (pointing to Preiate). “I say! 





MANNERS AT LORD’S, 





THERE '’s A swish Bisn. !.” 








obtain money under false pretences, 

and poison, should be dealt with as 

any other social activity is dealt 
with.” 

Apart from that matter of using a 
preposition to end up a sentence with, 
those are strong words, very strong. 
The Convention answered, so I read— 

“that they look forward no less anx- 

iously than Mr. Shaw to the time 

when insincere advertisement will be 
made a penal offence.” 


And I also look forward to the time 
when the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth will be told about 
safety-razor blades. 

In an age of mechanical perfection it 
is fairly obvious that each blade in a 
packet of twelve or half-a-dozen safety- 
razor blades might easily have the same 
shearing strength, accuracy and power. 
They have not. There can be little 
doubt that the variation is deliberate 
and serves some useful end. It would 
be crude, and I think unfair, to suggest, 
as no doubt Mr. SHaw would, that the 
bad safety-razor blades are placed in 
the packet merely in order to gain more 
money for the manufacturers. I opine 
that the truth about safety-razor blades 





is this, and that it should be more 
widely known :— 

Each packet contains one cutting 
blade, a sort of Excalibur, faultlessly 
tempered and finely edged. The moral 
purpose of this blade is to give con- 
fidence to the shaver—that sense of 
smooth-running success so essential (at 
times) to the Business Man. This blade 
may endure for a fortnight ; and in any 
great gathering it is easy to pick out, 
owing to the atmosphere of conscious 
power and personal magnetism which 
radiates from them, the business men 
whose safety-razor blade has been run- 
ning for about ten days without a hitch. 

But was our life intended to be all 
triumphant and full of ease and success ? 
I think not. The Greek theory of 
vBps comes in here. We must take 
the rough with the smooth. Per ardua 
ad astra. The daily round, the common 
task, and so on. 

In every packet of, say, twelve razor 
blades will be found ten which, like the 
butterfly (see Via Latina), last but for 
one day. They have their brief hour 
and then flutter lightly into the under- 
wrack, You cannot use them a second 
time. The object of these blades is to 
inculeate humility, to make us remem- 





ber that we are men, not gods, and to 
give us practice in unwrapping envelopes 
of oiled paper. 

And finally, in each packet of twelve 
safety-razor blades there is one speci- 
ally manufactured with an indented 
edge, like a two-handed wood-saw. 
And we know not, even the wisest 
amongst us, on what morning it will 
come to us. Memento mori: In the 
midst of life we are in death. 

A safety-razor blade of this type does 
not cut more deeply than an ordinary 
razor, but it cuts more surely, affecting 
a larger area of the face and producing 
an infinitely more copious flow of blood. 
It was of this type of razor blade that 
Macbeth was speaking when he said, 
“ All the cotton wool of India will not 
whiten this little cheek.” 

The moral purpose of this kind of 
razor blade is to enure us to hardship 
and pain... } 

It seems a pity that I have to go out 
to dinner to-night. 





A New Breed. 
“ Docs. 
Natural Curly Auburn Transformation ; 
cost 16 gns., accept 8.¥—Advt. in Welsh Paper. 


A variety of the Red Setter, we suppose. 
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NEW DIPLOMATIC CUSTOMS. 


Joun Buti. “HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO DECLARE?” 
: | Mr. MacDonacp. “A LITTLE SPIRIT OF PERFECT ACCORD.” 
Joun Buti. “NOT ENOUGH TO INTOXICATE ANYBODY? WELL, 
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CARRY ON.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, July 7th.—Persevering in 
their heroic decision to work four days 
in the week instead of three, the Lords 
again mustered in force to support 
Lord Mrpteton’s demand for an in- 
quiry into the burdens and charges 
affecting the trade of Great Britain. 
What chance, he urged, had we of 
even restoring the pre-war figures 
of output when taxes and rates 
have been trebled or more, and 
Labour clamours for a further 
reduction of working hours, while 
the bureaucracy “saps the inde- 
pendence of the people and throt- 
tles trade” ? 

An uncomfortable feeling grew 
upon their Lordships that, if all 
else fails, they will have to sit on 
Fridays as wellas Mondays. Lord 
Parmoor did his best to restore 
confidence by suggesting that the 
industrial crisis has been nearly 
weathered, and Lord Batroer, re- 
fusing to be altogether a pessimist, 
strove tocomfort a depressed House 
by arguing that “what was fatal 
was not to work less hours, but to 
work less hard.” This admirable 
maxim induced Lord Mm.eton 


to withdraw lis resolution and banished | 
all fears of Friday sittings, for the pre- | 


sent at least. 

In the Commons Mr. Luny, answer- 
ing further questions about Wembley, 
vegretted the difficulty of keeping the 
Exhibition grounds tidy, although the 
number of receptacles for rub- 


creased, and appeals to the 
public to refrain from throwing 
papers about have been in- 
serted “on more than one 
occasion ” in the weekly Bulle- 


cal of whose existence most 
Members learned for the first 
time. 

To the intesse disappoint- 
ment of Sir Winnwtam Buby 
and the four hundred Members 
who had supported him, the . 
Prime MInNisTeER announced 
that in view of the unanimous 
opposition of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence the Govern- 
ment had no alternative but 
to drop the Channel Tunnel 
scheme. All the nayal and 
military and air developments 
in the past five years, he said, have 
without exception tended to render the 
Channel Tunnel a more dangerous ex- 
periment. 

As to its commercial value, he doubted 
whether its construction would have 
much effect upon our foreign trade, and 








added, with a glimpse of the obvious, 
that if it did sueceed the result would 
be “the gradual disappearance of the 
cross-Channel steamship services.” 
Undaunted by this prospect, which 


presumably the promoters desire, Sir! HeRR101's critics 





A PICKER-UP OF UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. 


Mr. Lunn. 


Witt1am Bune asked that a Joint 
Committee should explore the question 
afresh, to which Mr. MacDonaxp re- 
plied with some humour—possibly con- 
scious—that ‘soundings would be taken 
through the usual channels.” 

It was perhaps to demonstrate the 





Sm Wurm Beret, 


existing rapidity of transit to France 
that the Prime Minister sprang upon 
the House his own decision to pay a fly- 
ing trip to Paris the next day. “No, 
I don’t fly,” he explained afterwards, 
anxious to avoid any appearance of 
a personal experiment in the art. of 








invasion from the air. But the House 
could make nothing of his object in 
going to Paris and felt almost embar- 
rassed at eavesdropping upon the long 
soliloquy designed to reassure M. 
in France. Mr. 
Bautpwin professed that, with the 
utmost goodwill, he had far less 
grasp of the subject than before 
the Prime MrxisteEr’s speech, while 
Mr. AsquitH declared himself, after 
listening with the closest attention, 
to be “in a state of absolute, unil- 
luminated, complete bewilderment 
as to what had happened or was 
going to happen.” 

An attack on the Government's 
attitude in the Anglo-Soviet Con- 
ference was then opened by Sir A. 
Srret-Martnanp, who declared 
that its-official communiqués would 
provide material for a new Alice 
in Wonderland. He upbraided the 
Government for giving to the Do- 
minions a place only in the suburbs 
of their love, whereas they took 
the Russian Government entirely 
to their heart. Mr. J. J. O'Nemn 
boldly professed that the City re- 
garded M. Raxovsky’s offers as fair 
and reasonable, while Mr. E. D. 
Moret dismissed all complaints 
about the Soviet’s failure to compensate 
British subjects as being inspired by a 
desire to re-establish the old Tsarist 
régime (which made Mr. Ronatp Mac- 
NeiLL properly angry), and in a lurid 
speech described Europe as a drunken 
man smoking a cigar on a barrel of 
gunpowder. 

Mr. Ponsonsy, replying on 
behalf of the Prime MINISTER, 
asked indulgence in his efforts 
to steer between those who 
regarded the Bolsheviks as 
saints and those who regarded 
them as bloody murderers. 

Tuesday, July 8th.—The 
Lords at last disposed of the 
Bishop of Oxrorp’s Liquor 
(Control) Bill. LordCave was for 
letting well alone, and believed 
that the best remedy for intem- 
perance would be found in 
“improved” public - houses. 
Lord Mitner, on the other 
hand, thought the Bill con- 
tained some useful provisions 
and ought to be given a Second 
Reading; but considered that 
compensation should be pro- 
vided by the State and not by 
the“ Trade.”” To Lord Parmoor, on the 
contrary, the present method of solacing 
the dispossessed licensee with a portion 
of his own tail appeared “generous.” 

The Archbishop of Canrersury, while 
admitting that temperance had already 
made great strides and that there was 
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no ease for complete Prohibition, never- 
theless supported the Bill. It found, how- 
ever, a most strenuous opponent in the 
Bishop of Duruam, who declared that, 
instead of making the trade in alcohol 
disreputable, as in America, we ought 
to make it respectable and responsible. 
He finished by quoting the famous 
dictum of Bishop MaGer on a similar 
3ill fifty years ago: “It would be 
better that England should be free than 
that England should be compulsorily 
sober.” With that sentiment still in 
their minds their Lordships went to the 
Division; and, though the Bishops were 
ten to one in its favour, defeated the 
Bill by 166 to 50. 

Any mention of the word “ cheese” 
is sufficient to raise a laugh in the 
House of Commons. Consequently 
Mr. Wess’s reply to an in- 
quiry regarding the alleged de- 
terioration of some crates of 
that commodity coming from 
New Zealand produced ripples 
of merriment. The MINISTER 
attempted, I observed, to head 
off the gorgonzola joke by 
punctiliously referring to the 
cheese as “immature,” but did 
not deter Major Cotrox from 
asking, ‘‘ Will the right hon. 
gentleman pursue it?” 

In private life an auctioneer, 
Mr. Fercuson is blessed with a 
voice that must be most useful 
in his business. Rather to his 
surprise, however, the SPEAKER 
decided that it could not legiti- 
mately be employed in calling 
a fellow-Member (Mr. Canir 
O’Heaty) the leader of a 
murder-gang;- and Mr. Frr- 
GUSON rather reluctantly with- 
drew the expression. 

The night and a good part of 
the morning were spent in completing 
the Committee stage of the Finance Bill. 
Mr. SNowpen and Mr. Granamin their 
several styles (vinegar and oil) resisted 
all amendments. Labourites and Lib- 
erals followed them steadily into the 
Lobby, and at six o’clock the Bill was 
through. 

Wednesday, July 9th.—Draped in 
scarlet and ermine and radiating the 
dazzling haloes of their respective 
glories as administrators of Madras and 
Bombay and of the Wembley Exhibi- 
tion, Viscount WILLINGDoN and Lord 
STEVENSON were formally introduced 
to the House of Lords. The official 
report says “in the usual manner,” but 
it seemed to me that Lord HaLpane sur- 
passed even his own habitual grace in 
curtseying to do them honour. 

With heads sleepy but unbowed after 
sitting till six o'clock this morning, 
several hundred Members of the Com- 








mons bravely assembled again for work. 
The only evidence of querulousness 
came from Mr. MonraGur, who at the 
end of Questions implored the SPEAKER 
to put a stop to the waste of time by 
“dilettante people who pay other peo- 
ple to do all their work,” and whose 
loquacity he considered responsible for 
these all-night sittings. 

Mr. WHEATLEY, finding himself the 
target for nearly forty direct Questions, 
decided at once to stand on the defen- 
sive. He was frigidly discouraging to 
Mr. SANDEMAN’s proposal that all re- 
cipients of the dole who are uncer fifty 
should, for their own good, be compelled 
to undergo three hours of physical train- 
ingevery day, and in face of Mr. MasTEr- 
MAN’S persistent attacks shut up as 
tightly as a limpet. He referred Mem- 





THE EXCHEQUER CRUET. 


Mr. WILLIAM GRAHAM AND Mr. Puitte SNOWDEN. 


bers haughtily to the text of his Housing 
Bill, and, when pressed as to whether 
he would embody certain proposals, de- 
clared that he “had no intention of 
carrying out under the auspices of the 
Bill anything which it did not con- 
tain.” Then, feeling that he had been 
too unresponsive, he expanded so far as 
to assure Mr. CosTELLo on another mat- 
ter that he *‘ would make himself as well 
informed as possible on the subject.” 
Thursday, July 10th.—In a speech 
described by Lord BirKENHEAD as “ the 
last whisperings of a Liberalism that 
is fast passing away,’ Lord Buxton 
opposed the London Traffic Bill. He 
was amazed that a Labour Government 
should have introduced so undemocratic 
a measure. Lord BirKENHEAD, on the 
contrary, considered it the only Labour 
measure that possessed the least mark 
of commonsense. The new authority 
would, at any rate, be able to regulate 








the activities of the thirty-seven bodies 
that now had power to dig up London 
streets. 

As Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on London Government, on whose re- 
commendation the Bill was largely 
based, Lord ULLswaTeER proudly con- 
fessed himself ‘the villain of the piece,” 
and hoped the House would recognise 
the merit of his performance—not in the 
traditional manner by hissing him off 
the stage, but by passing the Bill. 

A blot on the Bill, in Lord Montagu’s 
opinion, was the lack of power to deal 
with tramears. The new traffic author- 
ity ought to have control of all vehicles, 
“from perambulators to steam-rollers.” 

These few days of sunshine have 
brought the House of Commons out 
into full flower. 








The white waistcoats | 


are already in bloom, most | 


MecNEIL1L’s deserves the prize 
so far; but the finest blossom 
in the House is Mr. GEOFFREY 
Howarp’s. They naturally 
bloom later in the shady border 
hehind the Treasury Bench, 
but one fine flower was seen 
there yesterday on the bosom 
of Mr. E. D. Moret. 

The Prive Minister, report- 


Paris, dealt with the Franco- 
British situation much more 
clearly—and perhaps for that 
reason, less optimistically— 
than he did on Monday. It 
was obvious that in the dry 
Parisian air M. Herriot had 
been more rigid than in the 
balmy atmosphere of Chequers 
and that Mr. MacDonaxp, for 
the sake of the Entente, had 
been obliged to make conces- 


sions—in form if not substance—to 
French susceptibilities in regard to the 


Reparations Commission and the ques- 
tion of inter-Allied debts. The import- 
ant thing is that the London Confer- 


ence—at which all these difficulties can | 
be diseussed and, possibly, settled—will | 


now be held. 

My. MacDonaxp regained his spright- 
liness when, a little later, he discussed 
Anglo-Egyptian relations. He drew 
sympathetic attention to ZAGHLOUL’s 
difficulties with “a new Parliament, 
axaw Parliament, a heady Parliament,” 
and reiterated Great Britain’s firm in- 
tention not to hand over the Sudan to 
any other Government, but was con- 
fident that, if on his forthcoming 
visit to London the Egyptian Premier 
would be “ reasonable and objectively- 
minded,” a settlement of the Nile water- 
question could be reached, to the mutual 
henefit of England and Egypt. 


Juxuriant on the Conservative | 
benches, where Mr. Ronacp | 


ing the results of his trip to | 
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EYE-WORK: WHAT OUR BOWLERS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 
1884. 1904. 1924. 


OFF-SIDE Prrtiop. 


TWo-EYED PErtop. 


Ox-stIpE PERIOD. 

















RHYMES OF REACTION. 


| Avrer long inearceration in the prison of free verse, 
Varied by some meditation on the ecstasy of Erse, 
Irresistible compulsion drives me, blessing what I banned, 

| In a mood of strong revulsion, back to dear old Metroland. 


| Not the land whose scenic beauties on the Underground 
displayed 
Lure the Cockney to recruit liis energies in park or glade, 
But the realm of rules and orders, where Prosodial police 
Banish far beyond its borders all disturbers of the peace. 
| There in some sequestered valley, from psychology released, 
I can delicately dally with the agile anapest, 
Dreaming not of big Bonanzas, or the lure of oil or mines, 
| But developing new stanzas on Simonidean lines. 
| All acidulous polemics (which I waged myself of old 
| Warring with the academics) leave me now completely cold; 
| Though in moments of reaction I resent the futile jibes 
| And the stark self-satisfaction of the neo-Georgian scribes. 


| 
| Every neo-goose who cackles of his liberty sublime, 

| Extricated from the shackles of the tyranny of rhyme, 
Ultimately realises how much deadlier is the plague 
Of eternal exercises in the vehemently vague. 


Oh, the misery of striving to be “ fresh,” and free at last 

From the toilsome task of diving in the “dustbins of the 
past,” 

When the firm resolve of trying to dispense with ancient 
lore 

Ends in crudely versifying what was better said before. 

Less, still less, as I grow older am I minded to contend 

With the band who, ever bolder in their Satanistic trend, 

In thé gospel of Vienna fresh and flagrant pigments find 

As they paint the new Gehenna raging in the modern mind. 


Unreluctantly reverting to the fetters that I broke 
When the Georgian self-asserting, self-expressing genius 
woke, 








Though the world is tingling, shingling, though the skies 


seem fit to fall, 
I’m content to go on jingling on a theme from Locksley 


Hail. 


Freed, in fine, from all “ awareness ’’—which alternatively 
means 

Power to “sense” the radiant rareness of unholy things 
and scenes— 

An eternal valediction to the modernists I fling 

Who are “stercorous”’ in fiction, who are Sadist wheh they 


sing. 


“ban 








The Housing Problem Solved. 


From a column headed ‘‘ Where to live” :— 
“Shelves to Let at The Merchant Adventurers, Limited, from 5s. 
a week,”—Monthly Periodical. 





“Site of Jerva, Mysterious Harbor, Which Was Mentioned by 

Ptolemy, Geographer, Found in Ruins of British Officer.” > 
Canadian Paper. 

Another instance of the rock-ribbed stamina of our Empire- 
builders. 

“ Despatches from Mexico City describe the presidential election as 
very quaint but orderly. Only nine persons have received knife or 
bullet wounds during altercations in the capital. 

Tanks have been stationed outside all polling booths,”—Daily Paper. 


From which tanks much relief. 








“One of the illustrations reproduces a woodcut of Vauxhall illumin- 
ated, and to the sensitised Dickensian it seems to echo the gay tumult 
of that night when Becky Sharp’s clever manceuvring was foiled by 
the strong punch in which the fat and fatuous Jos Sedley indulged.” 

ba Scots Paper, 


This Dickensian seems to have been over-sensitized. 





An Australian professor stated some time since that 
dreams “are merely afferent impulses from enteroceptive, 
proprioceptive and exteroceptive sources,” and have ‘no 
psychological significance whatsoever.” But it has recently 
been discovered that nightmares arise from extradeceptive 
sauces and have a grave physical significance. 
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A PLEA FOR THE MONCREL. 


THE cult of the dog is becoming more 
and more fashionable every year. That 
is to say, the cult of the pure-bred 
patrician dog; the type of little snob-dog 
who parades 
with his 
mistress in 
Hyde Park 
on Sunday, 
brushed, 
groomed, 
curled and 
smug, his 
disdainful 
: nose turned 

THE AIREDOODLE. up higher 
and higher as the years of breeding 
perfect his pedigree. He struts along 
on a dainty leading-strap or drives 
throned in state on his mistress’s lap in 
a glorious car; and one hopes that he 
is too stupid to realise the doggy joys 
that he misses. For him no thrilling 
battles for 
bones with 
his rival over 
the way; no 
glorious tru- 
ant excur- 
sions to 
dirty ditches 
and ponds, 
to return 
muddy and 
bedraggled 
but glorying 
in his shame. 
His life is 
one of bor- 
ing conven- 
tion, far dif- - 
ferent from 
that of the 
mongrels 
who lollop 
about on the happy heights of Hamp- 
stead Heath. 

Here one meets every form of real 
live dog in fascinating variety; love- 
pups all of them, clever, joyous and 
spontaneous as the offspring of a real 
love-match invariably are. These are 
not the chil- 
dren of an 
arranged 
marriage, 
the patrician 
products of 
a scientific 
breeder, but 
the sports 
of Nature, 
that tender 
humourist; and what they lack in fea- 
ture and blood they make up in char- 
acter. 

Their friendliness and fun are at the 








Tue PoMEROLLIE. 





Tur YORKINESE, 





disposal of every lonely man. On Hamp- 
stead Heath a desolate individual can 
be adopted for the afternoon by an 
Airedoodle, 

fg, & Pomer- 

ollie, a York- 
‘\ inese, a Re- 
~\ treagle, a 











g ) Pugriffon, a 

l Spalmatian, 

a Sealybull, 

; an Aber- 

, Ku A Hh dachs — al- 
Gi yup?! most any 
boas 7 imaginable 
THE RETREAGLE. blend of dog 


—with no more obligation than to 
make an occasional sympathetic re- 
mark or throw a stick or a stone. 
At the end of the afternoon he will 
not be expected to supply a dinner and 
drinks; his 
companion 
will run off 
to his own 
home with 
a knowing 
shake of the 
head, the 
glance of a 
friendly eye 
and the wag 
of a ridicu- 
lous tail. 
They specialise in tails, these fascin- 
ating mongrels ; long tails, twisty tails, 
bob-tails and curly tails, but always 
original tails and expressive, loving 
and amus- 
ing tails. 
Here, on 
the Heath, 
thereal dog- 
lover is able 
to revel in 
the study of 
dogs at their 
very best. 
On sunny 
days what 
a spectacle 
of mixed 
bathing can be seen in the famous pond! 
What a chorus of hysterical barking 
can be heard! How many trousers are 
ruined by the violent shaking of woolly 
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THe SPALMATIAN. 
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emerge from =D a 
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— on THE SEALYBULL. 


of hide-and- 
seek may be witnessed between the mon- 


grel pups! 





They have caught the scouting fever | 


from the Boy Scouts who pervade 
the Heath on Saturdays. They take 
cover, they lie in ambush, they at- 
tack, in perfect imitation of the human 


Scouts; and I am sure that they do | 


far more than one kind action a day. 





They befriend the friendless, as I have | 
said ; they amuse the children. Their | 
hearts are as warm as their sense of | 


humour is 
keen. 


Let those 
benighted 4 
souls to Go 4 


whom ap- 
pearance 
meansevery- 
thing pay 
their admit- 
tance to In- 





THE ABERDACHS. 


ternational Dog Shows and there study | 


perfection of form and feature. But 
those to whom beauty of character 
appeals, who can appreciate the truth 


and wistful affection in a dog’s eye, the | 


humour in a twinkling tail, the joy in a 
raucous bark, let them journey to the 
heights of Hampstead and watch the 
happy mongrels on the Heath. 





WITHOUT THE CLOVES. 

“JT suprosE you lost your gloves 
again yesterday?” 
breakfast. 

‘Gloves ?”’ I murmured vaguely, as 
who should say, ‘‘ Now where have I 
heard that word before?” 

‘“‘ Yes, gloves,” said my wife. 

Like all nice people, I live in the 
country. Occasionally, however, I have 
dealings with people who are not so nice 
—publishers, for instance, or dentists 
—and for this reason I am obliged 
periodically to go up to London for the 
day. Every time I go I lose my gloves. 
If all the gloves I have lost in London 
were placed end to end they would— 
well, would provide infinite amusement 
for the people who do that sort of 


thing. It is not my fault that I lose 
the gloves. I have far too much to 
think of. 


It is easy enough at home, where one 
doesn’t dress up to go out. I mean, if 
I want to wade up to the Post Office 
for a tin of tongue for lunch, I just pull 
on my gum-boots and there I am; but 
when I set forth, spruce and spatted, 
for town, where am I? In the train I 
count myself carefully—bowler hat, 
walking-stick, attaché case, return- 
ticket and—and—yes, of course, I knew 
there wassomethingelse. Gloves. Some- 
times I lose my stick, sometimes my 
case; but I always lose my gloves. 

‘Where did you leave them this 
time ?” persisted Beatrice. 


said Beatrice at } 
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| The moment my back is turned 
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WHEN WE INVITED VERA (DAUGHTER OF THE LOCAL TENNIS CHAMPION) TO OUR LITTLE PING- 


PONG 


PARTY WE 


WERE 


HARDLY PREPARED FOR THIS. 








“You talk,” I protested, ‘‘as though I 
[ don’t leave 
They leave me. 


” 


my gloves anywhere. 





‘** Nonsense,” said Beatrice. ‘“ You're 
simply too careless for anything. I 
want to know where you left that new 
pair of kid gloves yesterday.” 

Now that, though I didn’t mean to 
admit it, was exactly what I wanted to 


| know myself. 


| was occupied by so many 


| interrupted Beatrice. 


“Yesterday,” I hedged, “my mind 





** Bring your mind to earth a little,” 
“Tf you'll tell 


| me exactly what you did all day, per- 


haps you'll be able to remember 
where u 

“Right,” I replied. “I'll give you 
A Day in a Great Man’s Life. I left 
here by the 10°17, arriving at Liverpool 
Street 11.3. I know I had the gloves 





| then, because I lost my ticket down 
| one of the fingers. Then I went to the 
| barber’s and had lunch.” ; 





*T see. Shampoo and oysters.” 
“Very funny. First I had my hair 
cut. Then I took a taxi to the Club and 
had lunch, The gloves were all present 
and correct then, because I remember 
the hall-porter picking them up and——” 
“ Where did you go next ?”’ 





‘“T called on an editor.” 

“One of those nasty glove-snatehing 
editors ?”’ 

“Oh! no—a charming fellow with a 
senseof humour. I left a story with him. 
After that I took a walk down Fleet 
Street. Like Dr. Jonnson, you know.” 

“ And then?” pursued Beatrice re- 
morselessly. 

“And then——.” I floundered. It 
was at this precise moment that I re- 
membered, as by a flash, just where I 
had—where my gloves had left me. 
Well, they were gone. After life’s fitful 
fever they slept well. The future 
would have to be faced with courage. 

‘‘Go on,” said Beatrice; ‘‘1’m wait- 
ing. Tell me what happened next.” 

Women are like that. They clamour 
to be told things. Is it strange that they 
are not always told the literal trath ? 

“Very well,” I replied. “I will tell 
you. I had not intended to speak of it. 
There are some things we Englishmen 
never talk about. Let me see, where 
was I?” 

“ Walking like Dr. Jonnson 

“Oh, yes. Pausing a moment by 
Temple Bar, I watched the whirling 
rush of the great City’s traffic. Suddenly 
I saw in the roadway a little crippled 
boy hobbling on his crutch af 








“Go on,” cried Beatrice eagerly. 

«“ A rumbling juggernaut of a bus—a 
pirate bus—bore down on him. He 
hesitated. Then like a flash I darted 
across the road, seized the terror- 
stricken lad and bore him to safety. 
The vehicle had passed, but as I turned 
I saw, less than the dust beneath its 
chariot-wheels, the mangled remains 
of a pair of kid gloves.” 

‘My brave boy!” exclaimed Beatrice 
with shining eyes. “I’m so sorry I 
scolded you. And I’ve kept you from 
your letters too.” 

I picked up a bulky envelope from 
my plate, and as I opened it there 
emerged a pair of kid gloves. Attached 
to them was a printed slip which read, 
“ The Editor of —— regrets that he 
cannot see his way to use the enclosed, 
for the offer of which he is much obliged.” 

Confound all editors! My latest 
brilliant short story was enclosed too. 








From a leading article :— 

“The majestic highways of the air are re- 
vealed to us, but too often it is only a trumpery 
caravanserai that we launch on what ought to 
be a glorious voyage.”—Morning Paper. 

We share what we take to be the 
author's opinion of the folly of starting 





a second-rate hotel. 
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TO A WEMBLEY OSTRICH. 


Masestic wildfowl! Monarch of the waste, 
Whom Nature, having other ends in view, 
Withdrew from paths aerial and placed 
On seven-league shanks to roam the desert through, 
From Mesopotam to the Great Karoo, 
Ay, from Assyria’s civilising plain, 
Where XENoPHON, that peerless mercenary, 
Who doubtless gave his Attic fancy rein, 





Saw thee, or said he did (opinions vary 
Whether ’twas thou he saw or just a bustard 
As his Ten Thousand Greeks for home and fame he 
mustered) ;— 


What matters now thy range, or what the truth 
Of all the tall tales those old travellers told 
About thee ere the world had lost its youth, 
Eire Science ruled the 1oast and Reason cold 
Dimmed the bright weft of Fancy’s fine-spun gold— 
How by a beam from thy prismatic eye 
Thy shelly chicks were safely incubated, 
While Mrs. Ostrich stood supinely by, 
Hardening her heart (') perhaps—perhaps elated ? 
(I fail to see, myself, why she should lodge any 
Protest against this means of hatching out her progeny.) 


Not in the land of Put(*) but in a pen 

Where Wembley’s bastions take the Northern air, 
O camel bird, behold thee! Yet thy ken 

Descries, as in a miraged desert, there 

Turban and tarboosh, come from everywhere, 
From Kalahari or the land of Hu, 

Thy kraaléd brothers, Arabie and Coptic, 
Eager their faith and patience (*) to renew 

And, focussed by thy penetrating optic, 
Gather about thee, homesick, scarcely heeding 
The far, fierce, roaring growl that tells of Lyons’ feeding. 


Thou too dost feed; not as thou wouldst, mayhap. 
For this so great, so goggling multitude 
Believes thy taste to run to metal scrap, 
That thou “ concoctest ’* iron shards for food, 
Portions of motors that have come unscrewed, 
Horse-shoes and nails and latchkeys, such as erst 
Heraldic draughtsmen pictured thee as eating 
(They followed Arricanbus, the world’s worst 
Zoologist, though Pirixy took some beating ; 
His struthiology was too ridiculous, 
Though not as bad as that of Dioporus Sicutvs’). 


Wouldst thou re-seek Sahara’s desert scenes ? 

Nay, for the truth—since truth can do no harm— 
Acclaims thee hatched (by artificial means) 

To lord it o’er a Transvaal ostrich farm 





With ne’er a foe thy fleet foot to alarm. 
So gross a fowl (your pardon if I’m plain), 

Devoid of grace and eatable as leather, 
Had never traversed the expensive main 

Were 't not that for thy pin’s impartial’ feather, 
Though ostrich plumes are not just now in fashion, 
Donahs and duchesses may yet revive their passion. 





(‘) Job xxxix, 16. (7) Somaliland, 

(*) In certain countries the ostrich is the emblem of 
patience, 

(‘) **Concoct ” = digest. See Sir THomas Browne. 

(°?) Invented the legend about the ostrich hiding its head in the 
sand. 


faith and 


” 





(*) The ostrich feather is almost alone in being equally divided. 
For that reason the ancient Egyptians used 1¢ as a symbol of justice. 


Soon wilt thou seek again thy native land, 
O travelled bird! and have tall tales to spring 
Of foreign foods and buildings strangely planned, 
And new sensations past imagining, 

And how thou wast presented to the Kina, 
And how one morn, when thou hadst left thy pen 
And sought the Stadium for an early canter, 

Came shouts of “ Atta boy!” and shaggy men 
Waving long ropes took after thee instanter: 

But thou, with angry eye and lungs expanding, 

“Shook out more sail’’ and simply left them standing. 





ALGoL. 








AN IDYLL OF THE CITY. 


Ir is refreshing to learn that the fascination of rhythmic 


| exercises, hitherto performed (before Press cameras) by very 


advanced young ladies in diaphanous attire, is spreading to 


City men. 

Miss MarGarET 
exhibition of these dances, recently given at a London 
theatre, in which a number of well-known City bankers, 
stockbrokers and Company secretaries took part. It was 
Krpextixa’s gloomy prophecy that East and West must be 


Morris is to be congratulated on her 


eternally estranged, but surely this happy co-operation be- | 
tween Throgmorton Street and Chelsea has at least brought 


E.C. and 8.W. together. 


All sorts of people are attending the summer classes | 


held by Miss Morris, who is now, according to my news- 


paper, “‘ seeking to inspire business men with the joy of life | 


by the cultivation of masculine grace.” 


Certainly, to judge from the recent performance which | 
I was privileged to attend, Miss Morris has already met | 


with a gratifying measure of success. 
something very beautiful in the spectacle of a stockbroker, 
fresh (or rather tired) from his Rodeo of bulls and bears, 
capering about in abbreviated trousers, full of the joy 
of life. 


There is indeed | 


It has often occurred to me, after witnessing the death o! 


a swan as interpreted by a prima ballerina, that many 
quite prosaic situations in life could be move beautifully 
expressed in dance. And, now that Miss MArGaret Morris 


is teaching business men how to express their emotions | 


rhythmically, a usually dull affair—such as a Company | 
meeting—might quite well be transformed into a charming | 


little ballet entitled (say) 
THE MISSING 
A Worp.Less TRAGEDY or 


DIVIDEND. 
THROGMORTON STREET, 

SceNE :—Noon, in a wood. 
Shareholders of the Tamagama Treacle Mining Company 
is grouped about the stage. The distant murmur of 
Ordinary Shareholders can be heard off. 

Enter, six Directors (left or right), tripping lightly, as men 
without a financial care in the world. ‘[hey execute a few 
dainty steps expressive of the joy they derive from being 
there this beautiful morning, and range themselves in a 
circle, pointing excitedly right (or left). 

Suddenly a dazzling light appears through the trees. It 
flashes hither and thither as it approaches, finally to reveal 
itself as the multi-diamond tie-pin of the premier danseur, 
Mr. Samuel R. Gimbleheimer, Chairman of the Tamagama 
Treacle Mining Company. 

He carries a small balloon, and, after performing a delicate 
little measure to signify the commencement of the meeting, 
wipes his feet on a Preference Shareholder and sinks per- 
spiring on to a mossy bank, down (or up) stage. 

The Secretary rises, coughs nervously and for ten 
minutes or so engages in a monotonous series of gyrations 
representative of the minutes of the last meeting. The 


A large crowd of Preference | 
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Old Lady from the Country (to gentleman who has kindly assisted her across the road). 
CAN HAVE THE TOWN 


FOLK WILL BE GLAD WHEN THE EXHIBITION IS OVER AND YOU 
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I EXPECT YOU 


“THANK YOU VERY MUCH. 
TO YOURSELVES AGAIN,’ 








orchestra swells as he gathers speed in a final frenzy, 

drowning any applause there might have been. In any 
case the spectators are too impatiently awaiting the coming 
pas seul of Mr. Gimbleheimer to take much notice of these 
preliminary proceedings. 

Presently the stage darkens, the music changes to a 
low and eerie melody, and the spot-light falls on the pink 
well-rounded countenance of Mr. Gimbleheimer, who looks 
as much like a woodland elf as his pince-nez and chins 
permit. 

He puts his balloon to his lips and inflates it. It is 
painted to represent a dividend, and the spectators applaud 
approvingly as the dance proceeds, for the balloon grows 
larger and larger. At the climax of a whirlwind pirouette 
there is a sudden explosion, and Mr. Gimbleheimer’s balloon 








is seen to have shrivelled to a crumpled handful of rubber. | 
The music switches into a pathetic theme, and the dancer, | 
distraught with anguish, staggers pitifully towards a black- | 
robed apparition w vhich has appeared between the trees. 
The audience recognises this grim figure as that of the Offi- 
cial Receiver, and their eyes fill with tears as Mr. Gimble- 
heimer collapses and, with a final flutter, is still. 
Exeunt Shareholders, weeping on one another's shoulders. 


CurRTAIN. 








From the report of proceedings in a State Legislature :-— 
‘ Bill No. 241—Cremating a board of plumbing examiners: favorably 
with amendments.”—American Paper, 





We should like to hear the opinion of the plumbing examiners. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“MipsumMer Mapness”’ (Lyric, 
HAMMERSMITB). 

Ir starts by disarming you (if you are 
wearing any weapon of offence, which 
is unusual at this friendly theatre) with 
its modesty. A quartette of strolling 
players, who were to have given The 
Mollusc as a village entertainment, find 
that the terrain selected by the Vicar 
(the garden of the Blithe Heart Inn) 
is inappropriate for a play of interiors ; 
and, as they see no prospect of an au- 
dience, owing to the superior attraction 
of a neighbouring cinema, they decide to 
try, for their own amuse- 
ment, “ that play which all 
the managers rejected,” 
namely Midsummer Mad- 
ness. We are not, of course, 
to believe this, but I can 
quite understand why it 
would be rejected by the 
other managers, and why 
it would appeal to Mr. 
Nicet PLAyrarr. 

“Even if there is no 
audience,” says one of 
the players, “I daresay 
the thrushes will like the 
musie and the hollyhocks 
appreciate the colour.” 
For myself, though I am \ 
neither a thrush nor a 
hollyhock, I liked these 
features of the play, but 
I liked best what may 
have escaped the garden 
audience—the light wit 
and gay fancy of it. _ 

The company consists 
of (1) Pantaloon, a middle- 
aged financier who sees 
life mainly as a pattern 
of Stock Exchange quota- 
tions. He cannot tell a 
geranium from arose. He 
sees no practical use in 
poetry or blue skies. Yet 
on such a night as this of Midsummer, 
in the presence of a fair lady, he can 
work up a passion that “ glows like an 
arc-lamp.” ‘I feel,” he says, “as 
though I were a lighthouse to all the 
neighbourhood. I am a pillar of fire 
by night ” « And a column of fig- 
ures by day,” adds the lady. But if he 
has no other graces to commend him 
he can at least bid high for the hand of 
(2) Mrs. Pascal, an upstanding widowly 
figure of a woman, who knows her 
world and what she wants in a second 
husband. She would prefer, like Roxane 
in Cyrano, that her lover should em- 
broider his passion with the language 
of romance. But, failing this, two thou- 
sand pounds a year of pin money is not 
to be sniffed at. 





pr 
A 


Columbine 








Mrs. Pascal . 


As a foil to this pair we have (3) 
Harlequin, a young man (in a one-piece 
skin-tight garment of black-and-white 
chequers), who has “ intelligence of 
love,” though not quite in DANTE’ssense. 
He has just suffered a rejection, an 
experience without precedent in the 
career of this ‘‘Grand Mogul of lovers,” 
as he names himself; and he comes to 
seek in rustic solitude an escape from 
an unworthy sex. He will be missed; 
but “ Woman,” he says, ‘‘ must realize 
that I am not to be rejected.” 

Incontinently he falls in love with 
(4) Columbine, the pretty maid of the 
Inn, an ingénue (in a very brief skirt), 
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“HOW HAPPY COULD I BE WITH EITHER!” 
Mr. Ranatow (Pantaloon). “I seErM TO REMEMBER BEING IN THIS 
SITUATION BEFORE AT THE SAME THEATRE. 


who is not nearly so innocent as she 


looks. When Mrs. Pascal, from her 
wider knowledge, offers to give her 
advice about men, “ You could not give 
me too much,” says Columbine, “ for 
men belong to one of the most difficult 
sexes and there is no subject that 
interests me more.” The Midsummer 
weather has got into her blood, and if 
hay is to be made while the sun shines 
she is not particular about the field of 
her operations. -In the end, of course, 
it is a case of youth to youth. 

But the final pairing-off is not reached 
till every possible combination has been 
exploited. Colwmbine’s is not the only 
mobile heart. Pantaloon oscillates 
between the solid attractions of the 
widow and the slimmer charms of the 





HAMMERSMITH IS SO BRACING.” 
Miss MargorteE Dixon, 
Miss Marre TEMPEST. 


maid. There was a moment when Mr. 
Ranatow, who played the part, re- 
called his own situation in The Beggar's 
Opera— how happy could I be with 
either!” Harlequin too finds in the 
widow certain qualities which appeal 
to the intellectual side of his nature, 
while in turn his romantic imagination 
touches a chord in her heart which the 
financier had left intact. 

As Mr. Currrorp Bax had only two 
couples to play about with, a simple 
calculation will show you that the 
number of his possible combinations 
was limited to four, and you will guess 
that in a Three Act Play they were 
hardly enough to go round. 
But the freshness of the 
dialogue and lyrics lent 
variety to the repetition of 
old themes. Even acertain 


play had its own charm; 


given in a private garden 
to a party of friends who 
understood. And the at- 
mosphere of the audience 
at the Hammersmith Ly- 
ric—you only get it out- 
side the three-mile radius 
from Charing Cross—con- 
tributed to this pleasant 
feeling of intelligent inti- 
macy. 

Miss Marre Tempest, 
as Mrs. Pascal—she knew 
her words by the night 





the best of a good four- 
some ; but it was easier to 
appreciate finesse in a part 
which never went very far 
outside the range of com- 
monexperience. Mr. Rana- 
tow, as Pantaloon, had 
a fairly straightforward 
task,joyfully executed with 
gestures that sometimes 
followed the Eric Lewis 
formula. But Mr. Husert E1spein 
(Harlequin) had to invent his own fan- 
tastie gestures (or be taught them ?): 
and I do not feel qualified to say 
whether they were always right, as I 
cannot remember to have met a Harle- 
quin in real life. The Columbine of Miss 
MargorieE Dixon did not trouble her- 
self much about gestures, fantastic or 
other, but she said her words with a 
nicely restrained sense of irresponsible 
humour, and I found her most attrac- 
tive. 

There was very pleasant singing, by 
everybody, of very pleasant music by 
Mr. ArmstronG Grpss; but the lyrics, 
which were excellent (as you will find 
if you buy a copy of the book), were 





not always allowed to get across to us, 





amateur quality in the | 


one felt that it was being | 





when I was there—was | 
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Country Parson (visiting Wembley and much impressed by th: tomb of Tvut-anku-AM 


THIS THE REAL THING?” 
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(though I was unlucky enough to over- 
hear the sad rhyme of “ought” and 
“court”’), and some were spoilt by the 
| composer making patter of them. 

It is late in the day to praise Mr. 
NiGEL PLAYFaIrR as an entrepreneur. 
| By his knack of reviving old bones he 
has proved himself the best living 
, undertaker of the dead; and here he is 
| no less happy in his handling of the 
quick. This last production of his is 
not for just anybody’s taste; but the 
connoisseur of good light wine will be 
well advised to take the road to Ham- 
| mersmith, for that way madness lies 
of the best Midsummer brand; and 
there is a most delightful method in it. 
O. S. 








OPERATICS. 
Ir was good to see a very large audi- 
| ence for the British National Opera 
Company’s performance of The Golden 
Cockerel (Le Cog d'Or). It is not for 
me to question the programme’s official 
Statement that Risky - KorsaKov’s 
opera is ‘a fairy tale told with a good 
deal of satiric intention ;" but I may 
safely say that this deeper purpose was 





no more intelligible in the English 
translation (or what few scraps of it 
reached us) than in the foreign tongue 
in which the Russian company gave 
this opera many seasons ago. But it 
has a good deal of that elementary 
humour (the intentional kind) whose 
rare apparitions in Grand Opera find 
the audience so easily pleased. And it 
was admirably conveyed by some of 
the company. Mr. Ropert Raprorp, 
as King Dodon, with his permanently 
gaping mouth and the dolly blots of 
red on his cheeks, was always a figure 
of true fun; and his two princely sons 
(Mr. Sypvry Russect and Mr. WintiAM 
MicHAEL) were extremely amusing for 
the too-short space of their existence. 
Mr. Norman Atti, as General Polkan, 
did not press the humour of his part 
but was content to sing it soundly. 
The brief and spasmodic utterances 
of the Cockerel (who seemed to have 
mistaken his gender and sang soprano) 
were not very bird-like. Much more 
like a bird’s was the clear sweet voice 
of Miss Synv1a Ne ts as the Queen of 
Shemakha; but her manner, prim and 
demure, never for a moment suggested 





the irresistibly seductive methods of 
this Oriental charmer. Miss Epna 
THORNTON'S appearance as the Loyal 
House-keeper was not quite in the picture, 
and she might perhaps have been a little 
funnier. 

The work of the ballet was rather 
thin stuff, but Miss Emy GeraLp, who 
led it, had caught the colour of the East 
and danced with a very supple grace. 

I conclude with a word of compliment 
to the monstrous horse on wheels which 
King Dodon climbed, with the help of a 
ladder and other assistance, when about 
to sally forth to the fray. It seemed 
to me a great advance upon the wooden 
horse of Troy, which, whatever else it 
may have pretended, never pretended 
to be alive. I commend the idea of 
this effigy to the Covent Garden Man- 
agement for their next production of 
Gétterddimmerung. O. 8. 





From “ Helpful Cooking Hints ” :— 
“Break two or three eggs over the cheese, 


and do it carefully so as not to break the eggs.” 
—— Magazine. 


Very different you see from the making 
of an omelette. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I nAve always liked Mrs. Henry Dupenery best at her 
homeliest; and I have a shrewd idea that she herself is 
most at her ease in a precise yet whimsical delineation of 
everyday people and things—a sort of cis-Atlantic Mary 
E. Wixkixs vein. Yet—is it a common concession to 
public insensibility or a quite superfluous distrust of her 
own transmuting power ?—she has only denied herself the 
adventitious aid of sensationalism in two out of eleven of 
her latest short stories. The first of these, ‘The Play Box” 
(Heremann), describes an absurdly melodramatic wrangle 
between a philanderer’s wife and his still loving first love. 





with a passion for monosyllabic names—the principal in- 
habitants were Niv, Vand, Zend, Vlel, Narl and Thyl—sets 
his Princess upon his throne the old King wins her again 
with his last rune, and moreover keeps the borders of Elf- 


land moving, so that Alvertc spends many long years | 
with Niv, Vand, Zend, Nail and Uncle Tom Cobley and all | 
looking for it while his son Orion hunts unicorns in a | 


very attractive manner with trolls for whippers-in. (Mr. 
S. H. Sie, by the way, has done a notable decoration of 


this theme.) Though Lord Dunsany bravely keeps up bis | 


elfish idiom—and it must be something of a strain—I think 
he makes a mistake in tactics not to lead us into his strange 
lands and keep us there without so many harkings back to 
the fields we know with the idea of making his magic more 





The second, “ The Emigrant,” 
begins soberly but is rounded 
off with an unconvincing mur- 
der. The third, ‘‘The Pleasure 
Trip,” deviates wildly into the 
supernatural; while ‘“ Judg- 
ment” works up to an orgy 
of infidelity. ‘Chichester 
Creek” reverts to murder, 
and “ Willow Walk” makes 
ungrateful play with the an- 
guish of the Great War. Yet 
each of these—I am going to 
be unpleasant and say “ ma- 
chines ”—has the most charm- 
ing snatches of nature and 
fantasy twined (so to speak) 
among the cog-wheels. The 
landscape of ‘ Chichester 
Creek” is most attractively 
done. So are the frustrated 
farewells of the old aunt in 
‘The Emigrant.” So are the 
symbolic front-doors in’ an- 
other piece of melodrama, 
‘The Crescent.” ‘Three Old 
Men,” on the other hand, is 
all of a piece—quiet, humor- 
ous and sure. It relates the 
fortunes of two comfortable 
retired buffers who love and 
patronise a landscape painter 
as old as themselves, but not 
retired, because artists never 
retire. And “The Journey,” 
granted the initial freakish- 
ness of its heroine, a second 





SIX STONE FOUR.” 








BEFORE THIS ONE WAS ONLY A LITTLE CHAP—PREACHED AT ABOUT It 


clear by contrast. It doesn’t. 
Rather it tends to destroy 
the illusion. But our author 
really loves the fields we 
know and has wandered about 
them with open eyes so that 
he touches his story with 
a beauty which may move 
those whom his faint grey 
magic leaves cold. 


Whenever I find a journalist 
bushy eyebrows, a briar pipe 
in a gently sardonie, heavily 
gold. 
K. Huntly, one can see ata 
glance, was a credit to our 


craft, a thoroughly capable 


the author only gave him an 
obstinately protruding upper 


she really feels for him. 
Scarlet Sails (Hutcurson) 
is the kind of novel that all 
ducing just now, when no one 
is the very thing for a ham- 
of cushions and a long drink. 


deals with Cowes and 
the Island, and a terrible 








Miss Havisham, is as pleasant a middle-aged romance as 
Mrs. DupEney has ever given us. 





Lord Dunsany, in The King of Elfland’s Daughter 
(PutTNAM), has pranced off again from “the fields we know” 
into the lands of magic, peopled by trolls and unicorns and 
sensitive malicious trees that strangle you as you pass—a 
queer land where the most terrific rune wins the day. You 
approach the object of your desire, the Princess of Elsland, 
or what not. Her guard of chosen knights have at you. 
You mince them with a runy sword. The King, your enemy, 
leads off with the highest rune but one in his hand, thinking 
it good enough. But you trump it with the one given to 
you by the old witch to keep up your sleeve. And off you go 
with the Princess. Of course it takes a little of the interest 
out of heroic adventures and mortal combats; as it would 
if Mr, Torney had won the French championship with a 
putting rune. And when Prince Alveric of Erl, a country 








mother who has been ostracised by Society but means 
to get back, and a “winsome” daughter (the publisher's 
word) who must be got rid of first, and one Captain 
Ismay, who is an ‘oiled and curled Assyrian bull” (the 
author’s quotation) and clearly no gentleman. In fact, it 
hardly comes as a surprise when we learn that Huntly’s 








in a lady’s novel I can be | 
pretty certain he will have | 


lined mouth, and a heart of | 
Unless, of course, he | 
happens to be a reviewer. P. | 


fellow in an emergency ; and | 
lip to conceal the affection | 
publishers should aim at pro- | 


wants to think too hard. It | 


mock or a punt, with plenty | 


brother, the well-known London solicitor, is on Ismay’s | 


track, suspecting him to be the controlling force behind a 
syndicate of particularly shady night clubs. 
which P. K. Huntly sails single-handed across Channel to 
Cherbourg and rescues the girl from the clutches of this 
scoundrel makes excellent reading for a slumbrous summer 
afternoon. 
She is always readable, and some of her minor characters, 
Lady O'Quirk for example, are touched in quite deftly. 
She has, it is true, a tendency to use certain words rather 
from a general liking for their look than because they are 
quite appropriate in meaning; but not many of her readers 


The scene in | 


Mrs. BarLu1e-SAuNnDERS may be congratulated. | 
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HERACLES AND HIS CADDIE. 


THE Roya.Lest AND Most ANCIENT 








| will have any serious objection to this. If I were a school- 
| master I might be inclined to suggest her taking a dictionary 
| and looking out half-a-dozen words, including “ anthropo- 
, morphic,” “ burgeon” and ‘“cenobite.” But why worry ? 
They are good words intrinsically and look well on a page. 





Admiral of the Fleet Lord Wester-Wemyss has added 
to the literature of the Gallipoli adventure a volume—The 
Navy inthe Dardanelles Campaign (HODDER AND STOUGHTON) 
—which is disappointingly far from being a complete ac- 
count of its subject, since it does not deal at all with the 
actual naval attacks on the Straits, and for half its length 
adds little or nothing to what is already public knowledge. 
One might even wonder that a man like the author should 
concern himself with the details of his embarrassments as 
Governor cf a British base that was also Greek—neutral— 
territory, or with retracing the familiar story of a campaign 
that drifted from luckless muddle to heroic tragedy, even 
though he does allow himself the luxury of a little genial 
slanging of the muddlers in the recital. Indeed one could 
not help feeling all through the earlier chapters that there 
must be big guns somewhere over the horizon, but, except 
for some new details of the “liveliness” in the Sea of 
Marmora, when our submarines got in, there was nothing 
much to justify expectations which certainly were high, 
until about halfway through the book. Then suddenly the 
smoke-screen was completely blown away and there was 
disclosed perhaps the very finest story of adventure— 
though it is a story that never was enacted—in all our naval 
history. The sudden dash of a great fleet through the 
Straits to take the enemy in reverse was, in the very last 
weeks of the campaign and as an alternative to evacuation, 
planned and urged by the author himself in conjunction with 
Commodore Keyes; and the glorious hazard was actually 
approved, it seems, at the Admiralty, only to be turned down 
in deference to War Office opinion. If all the “ might-have- 
beens” of the War had only come to pass, surely this of 


Lord Wemyss must have been among the most amazing. 











; 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tam afraid I have not waded far enough into the shallows | 


of sentimental romance to discover quite what Miss Exrnor 
Wvy1le is satirising in Jennifer Lorn (Grant RICHARDS). 
Some butterfly is undoubtedly being broken on this amaz- 
ingly intricate wheel ; but whether the victim is an obscure 
French contemporary of BerNarDIN DE Sarnt-PrerRe or 
the curled and scented darling of some modern coterie I 
have neither the erudition nor the inside knowledge to pro- 
nounce. The book’s hero, the Honourable Gerald Poynyard, 
starts life as a needy connoisseur. But he sails betimes for 
Calcutta, passing Gibraltar under a “tiger-striped” sunset, 
enters the service of the East India Company, makes money 
and returns home tochoosea wife. Lady JenniferLorn, though 
only possessing the vitality of ‘a pink marble nymph,” is 
a great beauty and boasts descent from TamMBURLANE. So 
she is acquired by the all-acquisitive Gerald and taken back 
to Calcutta, whence, after an interval mainly devoted to the 
consumption of exquisite repasts and the precautionary 
taking of cinchona pills, she sets forth with her husband on 
a diplomatic mission to Persia. Here Gerald is supposed 
to be murdered by brigands, and Jennifer herself wanders 
away, Paul-and-Virginia fashion, with a native prince. 
Her death from an excess of sensibility, on the eve of being 
added to a despot’s harem, is capped by the coming to life 
of her husband. And the curtain falls on his wresting an 
incomparable Byzantine Madonna from the grief-stricken 
hand of his wife’s princely chief mourner. It is difficult, I 
feel, for even a lover of exotic adventures to say much about 
these strange though often very pretty incidents on their 
own merits. And the manner in which they are related has 
a heavy cosmetic quality which goes far beyond the graceful 
needs of eighteenth-century make-up, 





Miss KATHARINE BuRDEKIN has so thoroughly mixed fine 
things with sentimental and silly ones in The Reasonable 
Hope (Lane) that she has made it a very difficult book to 
review fairly. Her hero, Billy Trenoweth, is just the sort 
of hero women novelists ought not to allow themselves to 
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create, because he is just what scoffers expect of them. 
Charming, whimsical, artistic, attractive and consumptive, 
he stays in England and dies for the sake of seeing his 
friend, Axel Gordon, through his unlucky love affair with 
Regan Lothair. Had he taken his doctor’s advice and gone 
to South Africa in time he would probably have lived much 
longer and given considerable happiness to the uncle who 
adored him and to the girl Marsali who loved him vainly 
till almost the last page. He also spends much of his time 
in rescuing starved kittens and unhappy wives, but in spite 
of this has so many of the makings of a dear boy in him 
that I hated Miss Burpektn for concluding, quite in the 
manner of the older sentimentalists, with a long-drawn- 
out account of his death-bed, at which uncle and sweet- 
heart, with a strange idea of ghostly comfort, persisted in 
playing, singing and quoting “The Lyke-Wake Dirge.” 
Billy’s father, a Cornish farmer, supposed to worship the 
older gods, over whom I was getting quite excited, was found 
dead, for no particular reason, before anything interesting 
had happened; but Miss BurDEKIN never told methe“ whys” 
and “wherefores” of that, nor what Regan had done so 





and then altered his plan; for a sense of impending doom 
haunts the reader to the last moment but one. 


ledge that when two obstinate Highlanders fall out anything 
may happen, especially if they insist upon courting the same 
lady. And why did John buy a pistol? I gave up all hope 
when he loaded it. In this case, as in others of the same 


It may be | 
partly inspired by the ugly murderous design printed upon | 
the wrapper of the book; but chiefly it is due to one’s know- | 


kind, an ounce of common sense would have saved a peck of | 


trouble. But neither James nor John Fullarton was endowed 
with that commodity. Each cultivated his own peculiar 
form of foolishness. James—not to put too fine a point 
upon it—was 2 prig, and John couldn’t abide him. 
foible was indulging in violent dissipation and giving rein 
to a turbulent temper. I think the lass Jane McCleod was 
too good for either of the pair. Nevertheless the three 


John’s | 


chief actors in the drama are fine strong figures, striking | 
always with fire and eloquence—with wit, even—the right | 
note of high passion. The malevolent gipsy quean is limned | 


with that zest for a touch of rather squalid realism which is 
characteristic of Scottish romantic writers. Mr. Srinars’ 
occasional insistence 





shocking that Marsali 
had only to tell Azel of 
itto get theengagement 
broken off, to the satis- 
faction of all the nice 
characters. Speaking 
for myself, I find such 
reticences trying to the 


upon wedging curious 
Scottish grammatical 
constructionsintoanar- 
rative otherwise Eng- 
lish is a trifle bewilder- 
ing 
reader. 





least curious reader. 
There are some other 
very charming Chelsea 
people in the story be- 
sides Billy, and some 
terribly cultured con- 
versation, but on the 
whole it reads likea first | 
novel—which it isn’t— 
and would be very pro- 
mising if it were. 





No one could be bet- 
ter qualified.to write 








Street Musician (who has been dealt with by injuriated householder). 
WELL, P’RAPS THEY ’RE NOT FOND OF MUSIC.” 





Sir ARTHUR EVERETT 
Surptey, Master of 
Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has played a 


cumulating an almost 
interminable row of let- 
ters after his name. 
In Cambridge Cameos 
(Care) he has collected 
a number of essays 
whose one connecting 
link is that they all 


peer tm 








Big Game and Pygmies 
(MacmiLian) than Dr. Curupert Curisty. His tropical 
experiences in Africa have extended over nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, during which time he has taken part 
in several missions concerned with sleeping sickness and 
tropical diseases and in every conceivable form of expedi- 
tion. He is fearful that critics and reviewers, in dealing 
with a book which contains so many pictures of dead 
animals, may complain that “ it is a record of killing rather 
than the observations of a naturalist.” As far as I am 
concerned his anxiety is superfluous. Readily I accept his 
word that the animals killed by him were required either 
for museum purposes or for food, or in the case of elephants 
for the sake of ivory. I even believe him when he says 
that his first feelings “on downing an elephant, particularly 
a grand old tusker, full of long life and wisdom, have invari- 
ably been those of regret.’’ To the information which he 
gives of the elephant, the okapi and other occupants of 
the African forests he adds some most instructive matter 
about the Ituri Pygmies and the “ medium-sized marginal 
forest tribes.” Among the attractions of Dr. Curisty’s 
most excellent volume I gratefully mention its maps, its 
index and its delightful illustrations. 





I fancy that Mr. Joun Sinuars at first intended his 
spirited story of The Brothers (BLAcKWoop) to end tragically 














have something to do with the University to which he 
belongs. 
Lodgings, throwing a dash ef cold water en passant on 
the mulberry-tree supposed to have been planted by 
Minton. Then he has a pleasant zoological hunt after 
the yale, which has nothing to do with America or with 
patent locks, but is a strange bovine animal with horns 
that are trained fore and aft. The Christ’s College Arms 
have two yales as supporters and Sir ArrHur traces them 
through ArtstoTLE, Heropotvusand Prrny’s Natural History 
down to the Dinka tribe of the present day. Zoology is, of 
course, only one of the author’s strong suits, and he does 
not work it too hard in this volume. He has plenty to say 
on architecture and the ancient insignia of the University ; 
and he has three intimate personal sketches of characters 
whom many of us still remember—Professor NewTon, JoHN 
Winuis Crark and Epwarp ApriAn Wirson. The chapter 
on the late Registrar, an extract from the memoir called “ J,” 
which he published in 1913, perhaps appeals to me more 
than anything else in this interesting miscellany. 








“ As the fame of the place spread it became quite the fashionable 
thing for revellers to turn up at Fradin’s in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, or, as the French say, the wee sma’ hours.”—Canadian Paper. 


“Oui” is, of course, the more Parisian spelling. 


to a  Southron 


good many parts in his | 
time, incidentally ac- | 


He deals with Christ’s itself and the Master’s | 
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‘«‘Yes,” said the super-pessimist, ‘‘the 
weather isn’t so bad providing it isn’t 
next year’s summer as well.” 

* 

Mr. Asquitu has suggested that Great 
Britain should undertake the responsi- 
bility of preserving the peace of the 
world. It isa case not so much of pre- 
serving it as of finding it. 


In the opinion of a well-known City 
editor America has too much gold. It 
may sound like boasting, but we are 
bound to say that we have heard of the 
stuff. ai 

* 

‘“‘ America Drowning in Gold,” says 
a Daily Express headline. What a 
beautiful death ! 


It is believed that the prisoner who 
escaped the other day from Wandsworth 
prison did so in order to get married. 
How like a man not to know when he 
is safe and well off! 

* * 
* 

Some modern pictures do not appear 
to have been painted at all, observes an 
art critic. Some of those we have seen 
must have been knitted by an artist in 
afitof temper. . » 


Sardine fishers off Vigo report large 
numbers of whales among their catches. 
There is always the consolation that 
experienced fishermen soon learn to tell 
the difference between a whale and a 
sardine by its size. 

* 
A contemporary is asking its readers 





to state what they regard as the finest 





A case is reported of a man who left 
home sixteen years ago to get some | 
stamps and has not returned yet. Pos- | 
sibly he is determined to wait until | 


somebody attends to him. 


An American scientist is wondering | 
why rejuvenation is not more widely | 
practised, as by its aid we should enjoy | 
the services of our statesmen so much | 


longer. We know. That’s why. 
x x 


131,980 gallons of rubbish are cleared 
away from Wembley every week. This 
is not including the soiled Treasury 
notes thrown away by the diners at the 
Lucullus. e 


Tom Grippons’ wife presented him 
with twins the day before he sailed for 
Europe. It is only fair to point out, 





* > 

A World Conference 
of Stamp Collectors has 
been started. It is 
usually a good idea for 
sportsmen to meet to- 
gether in this way-now 
and again. 

* % 

Waterloo Bridge is 
now open to traffic not 
exceeding ten tons in 
weight. Stout men 
when crossing the 
bridge are requested to 
break step. 


There is a proposal to 
resume the Wembley 


This is a great relief to 
those who feared that 


MIND FROM HIS 
the world would end 





however, that the real 
ttl reason hecame over was 
to fight BLoomriexp. 

x x 


* 

“How to Let the! 
Houses ”’ is the title of 
an article by Mr. Wiv- 
STON CHURCHILL. We 
think it should have | 
been “ How to Get into | 
the House.” 
* * 





* 

Dover has been in- 
vaded by swarms of 
yellow butterflies from 
across the Channel. It 
is greatly to the credit 
of the residents and 
visitors that there was 








AN ENTHUSIASTIC MARINE PAINTER, YOU THINK. No, GENTLE READER, THE 
ARTIST IS PAINTING A RURAL SCENE FROM MEMORY. 


suRRouNDINGS. [Inset; Artist’s Picture.] 


HE FINDS IT TAKES HIS 


no panic. , , 


“A black band for 
your aunt and a black- 








with the present show. 


“Mr. Puirie SNOWDEN came into the 
House of Commons in the same year 
that I did,” writes Lord BrirKENHEAD. 
This is a distinct feather in the cap of 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

*x ¢£ 


Lord Darina recently reappeared 
on the Bench at the Law Courts. It 
is surmised that he had thought of a 
few newones. 4 » 


Two of the Rodeo cowboys are staying 
in England in order to marry girls they 
met at the Exhibition. It will be in- 
teresting to see if the roping and 
wrestling of mothers-in-law will come 
under the heading of cruelty. 


“ A way must be found to make the 
builders return to work,” hopefully 
declares a morning paper. Why not 
get their wives to start spring cleaning 
again ? 





VOL. CLXVII. 


bit of writing they have ever read. One 
poet has written to say that the bit of 
writing that takes a lot of beating is 
“Enclosed please find cheque.” 


Few men ever attract the attention 
of a London tea-shop girl by ringing a 
bell. If you are in a real hurry a good 
plan is to send her a telegram. 

*k &£ 


It seems that a murder trial and then 
the theatre at night constitute a per- 
fect day for some people. 


Mr. TrREVELYAN has been exulting in 
the reflection that there are no Old 
Etonians in the Cabinet. Eton might 
do the same, but we understand it is 
taking the fact quite calmly. 


Mr. Matone says that only one play 
in five hundred is worth reading twice. 
It seems a pity the managers don’t pro- 
duce this play occasionally, instead of 





the other four hundred and ninety-nine. 





and-white band for your grandmother,” 

reads an announcement in an under- 

taker’s establishment in London. We 

understand that this enterprising firm 

completely sold out of the latter on the 

first day of the Test Match at Lord’s. 
oK 


_ 

Street lighting is being dispensed 
with in Luton during the summer 
months. Belated revellers are now 
journeying from lamp-post to lamp- 
post by sheer instinct. 


Much annoyance was caused to a 
famous film actor the other day at 
Brighton. It seems that a sea-front 
photographer asked him if he would 
like to have his photograph taken. 

* 


It is not easy to prophesy as to the 
affairs of the grouse this year, says a 
Scotsman in Lhe Daily Mail. At the 
same time we fancy that the grouse 
have an idea that there is something 
coming to them. 
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MODERN STACE LOVE. 


Tue Theatrical Correspondent of a 
daily paper recently pointed out that 
there is very little love-making on the 
stage nowadays, and a weekly has pub- 
lished a letter from a lady who suggests 
that Romeo and Juliet would be better 
suited to the taste of the present genera- 
tion if the displays of passion which 
occur with such frequency throughout 
its five Acts could betoned down, though 
even then there is so much in the play 
—including the tragedy itself—which 
ought, she feels, never to have hap- 
pened, that the obstacles in the way of 
rendering it acceptable to our young 
realists are almost insuperable. 

Mr. Punch, ever anxious to please, 
has commissioned a tame dramatist 
with a good working knowledge of the 
latest way of a man with a maid to 
revise SHAKESPEARE’S drama on the 
lines indicated. He has played on the 
burning lava of Latin love with a British 
garden-hose in his version of the baleony 
scene, which we append herewith. It 
will be noted that he has aimed at keep- 
ing as closely as possible to what he 
regards as the small modicum of sense 
in the original text, while cutting all 
unnecessary verbiage and avoiding the 
regrettable “ mushiness”’ which is so 
distasteful to modern audiences. 

The final objection, that the tragedy 
ought never to have happened, is prov- 
ing more difficult to meet, and he is 
still wrestling with it as we go to press. 


Act II.—Scene 2. 
CaPuULET’s ORCHARD. 

Romeo (who has just climbed the wall). 
All very well to laugh if you don’t know 
what it is. What I mean is I’ve got 
it in the neck. There she is at the 
window. Some kid! 

Juliet (to herselr). What rot it all is! 

Romeo (sotto voce). That ’s right, little 
girl. Get it off your chest. 

Juliet. It’s too putrid that he should 
belong to that Montagu set. 

Romeo (to himself). Shall I butt in 
now, or wait and see ? 

Juliet (still failing to observe the 
intruder). What does it matter about 
his people being rank outsiders if he’s 
decent? And one never need see much 
of one’s relations. Of course his name 
is against him, but I could call him 
Bunny or something. 

Romeo (coming forward from under 
| the shadow of the trees). Right-oh! I'll 
answer to Bunny with the greatest of 
| pleasure. 

Juliet. Who are you ? 

Romeo. Bunny, old thing, just Bunny. 

Juliet. Don’t be absurd. I know 
your voice. You’re Mr. Montagu. How 
did you get in here? Didn’t you see 











the notice about trespassers being pro- 
secuted ? 

Romeo. Oh, that’s all bunkum. 
They ’ve got to prove you ‘ve done some 
material damage. 

Juliet. Father would be most fear- 
fully peeved if he found you here. 

Romeo. I daresay. But the fact is, 
I thought you and I rather clicked at 
your party. 

Juliet. Did I look nice? 

Romeo. Oh, topping! I say, you 
don’t exactly object to me, do you? 

Juliet. Well, if you heard me maun- 
deringaway tomyself just now you must 
know that much. If you want us to be 
pals I’m on. Sure you’re not just 
gassing ? 

Romeo. Rather. 

Juliet. Really and truly ? 

Romeo. I'll swear it if you like. 

Juliet. No, you needn’t do that. I'll 
take your word for it. But aren’t we 
rather rushing things? Better be get- 
ting on now, hadn’t you? Night, 
night ! 

Romeo. No. Isay, look here—you ’re 
not going to leave me on the mat ? 

Juliet. It’s a bit late. 

Romeo. Yes, I know. 
is—you do like me? 

Juliet. Rather! Yes,awfully. There's 
that old nurse of mine calling. Half-a- 
mo! 

Nurse (off). Miss Juliet! 

Juliet. Coming! 

Romeo. This is distinctly jolly. 

Re-enter Juliet above. 

Juliet. If you really aren’t rotting 
you can see about a licence to-morrow. 

Nurse (off). Miss Juliet! 

Juliet. Bother! Coming! But if 
you’re just playing about I’m not 
having any. 

Nurse. Miss Juliet ! 

Juliet. Allright. What I mean is— 
you get me ? 

Romeo. Quite. 

Juliet. Cheery-oh! [Exit. 

Romeo. What’s your hurry? Heaps 
of time. {He retires slowly. 

Juliet (reappearing). Hi! Bunny! I 
can’t shout or I shall wake the whole 
house. Bunny! 

Romeo. Yes, old thing ? 

Juliet. If 1 send someone round to- 
morrow what time will you be in? 

Romeo. What about nine ? 

Juliet. Good. I’ve forgotten what 
I was going to say. 

Romeo. Take your time. 

Juliet. It’s your fault. It confuses 
me to have you standing there gaping. 
Bunny, I’m only rotting. I quite like 
it really. 

Romeo. Do you, old thing? That’s 
topping. I can stay a good bit longer 
if you like. 

Juliet. No, you really mustn't. It’s 


What I mean 


[Exit. 








fearfully late, and if we’re not careful 
we shall be getting soppy. 

Both (together). We mustn't get 
soppy: 

Juliet. You'd better hop it. So long, 
Bunny. 

Romeo. So long, kid. I'll see the 
registrar first thing. Cheery-oh! 

[He hops it. 





WEATHER LORE. 

“Wert day,” remarked the barber. 
It was. Vexing, too, the first day of 
my holidays. All the more as I had 
chosen the place scientifically, after 
consulting every available meteoro- 
logical record, as the driest spot in 
Great Britain. 

“Perhaps it will clear about mid- 
day,” I rejoined sanguinely. 

“Very likely,” agreed the barber. 
“* We have a saying down here :— 

‘ Between the hours of twelve and two 

We shall see what the day will do.’” 

It was still pouring after lunch. 

** Wet day,” said the hotel porter as 
I looked despondently through the 
glass doors. 

‘Tt is,” I replied. 
may clear later.” 

‘‘ Quite likely,” answered the porter. 
‘There is an old saying in these parts: 


‘ Between the hours of one and three 
We shall see what the day will be.'” 


“But perhaps it 


At three the rain was still coming 
down. I went out. 

“Wet day,” was the pier-master’s 
greeting. 

‘“‘Rather,” I said. “But it might 
clear later.” 


“As like as not,” he replied. “The 
folk hereabouts have an old saying :— 
‘ Between the hours of two and four 
We shall see if it clear or pour.’” 
At dinner the deluge was unabated. 
A newcomer shared my table. 
‘ Been like this all day?” he asked. 
« All day.” 
“Perhaps it will stop before bed- 
time,” he said. 
“More than likely,” I answered, 
“ There is an old rhymed saying current 
in these parts # 
“Ah! This old weather lore in- 
terests me immensely.” 
“Tt runs,” I said, “like this :-— 
‘ Between the hours of nine and nina 
We shall see if it’s wet or fine,’” 








“ Underclothing Manufacturer giving up 
business will dispose complete set of patterns ; 
all proven shapes ; also will instruct purchaser 
in cutting to avoid all waist.” 

Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


Our flappers have little to learn ahout 
this. 
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RECRUITING AT WEMBLEY. 


Mr. Asquirx. “NOW, YOUNG FELLOW, YOU’RE THE SORT OF LAD THAT OUGHT TO | 
| JOIN OUR BRITISH EMPIRE CONSTABULARY AND KEEP THE PEACE IN EUROPE.” | 
GREATER Briton. “FIRST TO THE LEFT FOR THE AMUSEMENT PARK.” | 


[Speaking in the House of Commons Mr. AsquirH said: ‘‘ The British Empire—not only this country but our Dominions— |, 
should undertake to guarantee both to France and aunbeie to use all its het against either State which pressed a quarrel {| 


| 
| 
1 against the Allies without calling into use the machinery of the League. . . . If we can get that, and I am sanguine enough to | 
believe we can, . . ah | 
| ! 
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“THERE GO THOSE HATEFUL BrownE-BRowxeEs. 
In Fact I’M GOING TO GIVE A PARTY SPECIALLY NOT TO ASK THEM.” 
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AFTER WHAT THEY SAID ABOUT ME I’LL NEVER HAVE THEM IN MY HOUSE 








THE PRESS CONFERENCE. 


THE first of the Supplementary Con- 
ferences in the new Hall at Wembley, 
known as Chequersloquacia, was held 
last week, the subject being Newspapers 
and their Readers. The proposal of the 
conveners was to discover (a) Why 
people buy papers at all? and (6) Wh 
they buy different papers and not ail 
the same paper? A number of typical 
readers had been brought together 
under the supervision of the Right Hon. 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 

Mr. Bullingdon Smith said that he 
was present to uphold the merits of 
The Times. Life without The Times 
was inconceivable to him. He did not 
care for the views of any other paper, 
and he was so wiliing to wait for his 
news that he never read either a Sun- 
day paper or an evening paper, because 
they cut into the next day’s Times. He 
read it all, from the Personal Column 
to Houses to be Sold. He even read 
A.B.W., but confessed to having to use 
a French dictionary. Wiay he chiefly 
valued The Times, after its noble senti- 
ments and gentlemanly way with crime, 
was because it kept him fully informed 
as to Sir Watrer and Lady Grpsons’ 
guests atdinnerandlunch. Life wouid 


Asked if he took any other morning 
paper besides The Times, he said that 
The Daily Sketch was taken for the rest 
of the family. Asked if he himself ever 
even looked at it, he said that he some- 
times glanced at it before it went down- 
stairs.. 

Mr. Thomas Smith said that he some- 
times perused the papers which other 
people left behind them in railway car- 
riages—in fact he admitted to getting 
out last on principle—but the one he 
bought was The Daily Mail. He liked 
the Mail because it was brief and 
snappy, and also because it knew its 
own mind and expressed it in italics. 
Italics were useful to a busy man like 
himself, because they drew attention 
to what was most important. He liked 
the writing in the sky too, although he 
doubted if it was quite playing the 
game for one of the airmen not to give 
the “‘y” a tail. 

Asked if he could recognise the words 
as ‘“ Daily Mail” when he first looked 
up and saw them, he confessed that he 
could not ; but he was in no doubt now. 

Asked if there was anything in the 
paper that he disapproved of, he said 
he had been disappointed in “ Robin 
Goodfellow ” more than he liked. Also 
in the recent heat-wave he had not 
dared to take off his hat to France until 





be very dull if one could not visualise 
that hospitable board. 


evening. All the same he was con- 





vinced that The Daily Mail was the 
best paper. 

Mr. William Smith said that The 
Daily Telegraph had been taken in his 
family ever since he could remember. 
The idea of substituting another for it 
had never occurred to him; nor would 
his wife like him to, because no other 
covered so much floor space during 
spring-cleaning. Lord BurNHAM was 
a very imaginative man. But apart 
from its size the Telegraph gave him 
what he wanted. It was full and 
leisurely and reminded him of his 
distant childhood, although then he 
was allowed to read only the cricket 
reports. 

Asked if he took any other morning 
paper, he said that he took The Daily 
Graphic for his wife because she liked 
the pictures. She liked to see photo- 
graphs of Prime Ministers’ legs walk- 
ing to and from Downing Street, and 
horses indistinguishable from each other 
winning by ahead. Why, he could not 
explain. 

Asked if he looked at the paper him- 
self, he said that he may have done so 
now and then. 

Mr. De Vere Smith said that he had 
long ago surrendered his intellect to 
The Morning Post, and he considered 
that it was in very safe keeping. A 
spice of anger was an excellent thing. 
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The duty of a daily paper was to fit its 
readers with arguments and armour for 
the day, and this is what The Morning 
Post did for him. The consequence 
was that no one at his Club cared to 
cross swords with him, and people had 
given up asking him out because they 
were so crushed by his opinions and the 
decision with which he uttered them. 
Asked if he took any other paper, he 
said that he believed that one of the pic- 
torials was taken for the servants’ hall. 
Asked if he ever read it, he said cer- 
tainly not, but he sometimes paused to 
see if there might be a photograph of 


under it. 

Mr. Jack Smith said that he read 
The Daily Express. Having paid a 
penny a day for it for years, he was 
grieved to find that large numbers were 
now being distributed every morning 


that strangers to the sheet and not its 
old friends were the objects of its 
bounty. Obviously the free distribution 
of newspapers was a clever idea, if it 
could go on long enough to establish 
an unbreakable habit in the mind of the 
recipient; but this might take years. 
He read The Daily Express because he 
liked excitement and suspense. It sent 
him to bed every night happier be- 
cause, to his great astonishment, the 
world still existed. 

Asked how long he thought one would 
have to receive Lhe Daily Express free 
in order to make it indispensable, Mr. 
Smith said he could not say. It might 
be six months, it might be six years. 

Asked if he would like to see Lord 
BEAVERBROOK Prime Minister, he said 
not if it took him off stunts. 

In summing up, after various other 
speeches had been made, the Right 
Hon. T. P. O’Coxnor said that it was 
clear, from the very interesting and 
candid remarks of the speakers who 
had kindly attended to give their testi- 
mony, that every paper, even if some of 
its readers were promiscuous in their 
affections, had its own devoted adher- 
ents. The object of all newspaper- 
owning noblemen was to add to the 
number of the faithful, and, if thunder 
had been stolen to that end, who could 
blame them? Nothe. Asa passionate 
student of life he himself read all the 





papers and found something to interest 
him in all. Whether the more sen- 
| Sational murders were committed by 
| editors or by newsagents he was not 
in a position to say; but it certainly 
appeared to be in the interests of both 
that homicide should flourish. With this 
hint to Scotland Yard the Right Hon. 
gentleman resumed his seat and the 
proceedings terminated. E. V. L. 





someone he knew, with the wrong name | 


free. He recognised the value of such |-- Z 
an advertisement, but felt a little hurt} ~ 























Unnoticed, meek and patient Little Man, “I HOPE THEY WON’T LOCK ME IN WHEN 
THEY CLOSE TO-NIGHT.” 











A New Order. Glimpses of the Obvious. 


! 
“At an investiture at Buckingham Palace! Qn a visit to H.M.S. Victory :— | 
the King presented to Chief Constable——, - y . 
O.B.E.. the Most Excellent Order of the “* We were shown the brass plate let into the | 
British Bath.” — Scots Paper | deck and marking the very spot where Nelson | 
a j | fell; also a picture representing the death of | 


H. or c.? 
es was convicted for a similar offence in | 


November, 1927.”—Local Paper. he f he Histori 
But is it fair to rake up a man’s future | Another Wontnehe ir tie Sateen. 
against him like this ? “The polished boys who applauded Eton 
+i | set a standard in men’s wear with which mere 
if parents had to comply. Top hats were de 
“ Bapy COMPETITION, rigueur.”—Evening Paper. 
Particulars re Age Classes, name of Judge, “And it fell to me to wonder why these 
etc., will be published shortly. _| Schoolboys . . « seem to be unable either to 
Prizes in kind will be presented. | wear their clothes properly or to obtain clothts 
The Committee will be grateful if as many | that are decently cut. 
exhibitors as possible will kindly present their The fathers, mothers, sisters, etc., at the 
exhibits to be sold at the close of the Show.” | Fton and Harrow match are as well-dressed 
¥ Parish Magazine. | | a crowd as one could find anywhere. But the 
N.S.P.C.C., please note. | boysthemselves ! "— Same paper, samecvening. | 


| the great admiral, but painted after his death.” 
Canadian Paper. 
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GOG, ZIP AND MAGOG. 
| SpLenpip thing to make new pals. 
| I’ve never butted into the Lorp Mayor 
and Sheriffs of London before, and I’ve 
never run across the world’s entire sup- 
ply of advertising agents till now. I 
wonder if Iought to wear a button-hole? 


On THE Way. 


How funny taxi-drivers are! When I 
said, “The Guildhall,” the driver asked, 





‘‘ GENTLEMEN, YOU MAY ADVERTISE.” 


“Do you mean the Middlesex Guild- 
hall or the one near Cheapside?” I 
said, “‘ The one near Cheapside.”” Con- 
found him ! 

All the sime I wish I knew a little 
more about the Guildhall. Supposing 
I were to sit next one of the lady 
advertising agents from America and she 
wanted to talk about the history of this 
very interesting edifice. The trouble 
about American people is that they 
always seem to expect one to know as 
much about English history as they do; 
which is absurd. All I know is that 
there is a Guildhall; and a Mansion 
House, and a Bank. Or rather a Benk. 
“I know a Benk where the wild mint 
grows.” They want advertising, these 
places. 

Supposing we stopped at the nearest 
policeman and said to him— 

“ Would you mind telling me a little 
about the history of the Guildhall 
while the traffic waits?” 

Better not, perhaps. 

Goine In. 

Everybody seems to be standing on 
the pavement outside. We ’re not going 
to dine in the open air, are we? What 

a lot of guests there are! I wonder 








whether they are all agents for adver- 
tising; don’t you? Dash it! I have 
given our names as Gog and Magog. I 
knew I should. I was thinking all the 
way down what a silly thing it would 
be to do. However, it doesn’t seem to 
have startled our host very much. He 
probably thought it was a slogan. 

I wonder if my tie is straight. 

I have been given a large packet of 
assorted literature. I see it is the names 
of the guests. 

It does help bright ante-dinner con- 
versation to have a picture-gallery to 
look at, don’t you think? I prefer it 
to cocktails. I wonder why they have 
pictures of seascapes and boys bathing, 
in the Guildhall. Well, as you say, why 
not? Everybody is patting his hair 
with one hand and clasping his port- 
folio in the other. 

InsIveE. 

Weare all waiting for something. Ob, 
yes, I see—for the Lorp Mayor. He is 
going to sit under that great wooden 
canopy with the little nests of gladioli. 

The Guildhall seems to have suffered 
rather seriously from an epidemic of 
Hanoverian statuary. Hurrah! here 
comes the procession. That must be 
the Mace-bearer. There ought to be a 
nutmeg-bearer too, for dinner parties. 
Perhaps the man in the fur cap? No, 
he has a sword. I think the Marshal is 
absolutely It. 

Howsplendid, they areall undressing. 
Now they have to fasten their chains 
on again with pins. . 

They were ledin by my dear old friend 





Like A ROSSETTI. 


the Toastmaster. He is almost the 
only man I know here. He ought 
always to wear scarlet, I think. All 
the Sheriffs have been pinned up again. 
The Toastmaster is now going to let 





the Dean say grace. How funny if the 


| 
Dean danced when he said grace, as 
the Toastmaster dees! ... Surely | 
we're going to begin now. No, the | 
Toastmaster has banged again. He has | 
prayed our indulgence for the flash- | 
light photographer—and now for the | 
other flashlight photographer. I won- | 
der if I cut the Macebearer out by | 
moving my head. I daresay he is used | 
to these disappointments. 
Ar DINNER. 

Now we can find out who everybody ; 
is. The daughter of the Lorp Mayor | 


4 





.“ Pray, SILENCE!” 


is sitting next to the Dean. ‘“ What | 
to say on all occasions "—suitable re- 

mark for the daughter of a Lord Mayor | 
to make to a Dean at a dinner-party | 
given to Advertising Agents from Over- | 
seas—* Some scene, Mr. Dean”? A_ 
little too zippy, perhaps. 

The President of the Association of | 
American Advertising Agencies looks | 
like a senator. The wife of the Presi- | 
dent of the Association of American | 
Advertising Agencies looks like a Ros- | 
setti. How frightfully fit and well | 
most of these ladies and gentlemen | 
seem to be! That’s through practis- 
ing what they preach, you know. They 
keep that schoolgirl complexion. Truth 
in advertising. One of the mysteries 
of a dinner like this is the way one’s 
glasses get filled up by invisible means. 
It’s not as if I was a really slow drinker 
either. Perhaps it’s because so many 
of the visitors from overseas are tee- 
totallers. Perhaps. 

I find I have not got to give any 
information about the Guildhall. I am 
getting it. The lady on my right says it 
was partly burnt in the Great Fire, and 
restored by somebody named Jarman, 
and then by somebody named Jones. 
And one or two more, I daresay. She 
says the edifice is full of historic associa- | 
tions and—bang bang! the Toastmaster | 
is striking the woodwork of the historic 
edifice. They will need some Guildhall 
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Polish for that. We are going to toast 
the Kine and the Presipent of the 
United States. A point for diners-out 
with the guests from overseas: Try not 
to look silly during The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 


APTERWARDS. 

The Chairman is making a speech. 
He says that the surroundings are his- 
toric and the buildings suffered severe 
damage during the Great Fire of Lon- 
don. He says that enough remains of 
the ancient structure to perpetuate 
those traditions of the City of London 
which are the common heritage of all 
nations who had their origin in these 
isles. Rather neat, that. 1 notice that 
I have now four things to drink in 
front of me :— 

A glass of champagne. 

A cup of coffee. 

A glass of port. 

A liqueur brandy. 
I must try to perpetuate those tradi- 
tions of the City of London which are 
the common heritage of all nations that 
had their origin in these isles by dealing 
manfully with them in turn. There! 
Hullo, the Chairman has proposed ‘Our 
Guests!” Happily my port glass has 
filled itself up again. 

One of our American guests is speak- 
ing now. Strangely enough, he also 
seems to think that our surroundings 
are historic. There appears to be a gen- 
eral agreement on this point. The 
Toastmaster is destroying the ancient 
fabric again. He does it with his little 











Be 
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‘SMOKING IN THE GUILDHALL IS PROHIBITED,” 


mallet. He prays my silence. Cou!d 
any of the English or American adver- 
tisers give as good publicity to a piece 
of news as the Toastmaster does? He 
prays my silence for a quartet. Voices 
behind me are singing “John Peel” 
sentimentally, as if they were in church. 

Turning round I perceive through the 
smoke haze some of the reasons why 
the building is so historic. On the right 
of the Duke of WELLINGTON’s monu- 
ment, on the opposite side to the placard 
which says in large letters 

SMOKING IN THE GUILDHALL 
IS PROHIBITED, 
there is a little tablet about Guildhall 
Trials. 

ANNE ASKEW, aged 25, was tried herein 
1546, tortured on the rack in the Tower 
of London, and burnt at Smithfield. 
Henry Howarp, Earlof Surrey, the poet, 
was tried for high treason and beheaded 
on Tower Hill in 1547, aged 29. Tut, tut. 
Sir NicHoLas THROCKMORTON Ican- 
not see what happened to Sir NicHonas 
THROCKMORTON because the head of an 
American lady advertising agent has 
got in the way. It was probably high 
treason again. Or else he did not stick 
to the truth in advertising. Dearme! I 
seem to have got another glass of port. 

The Lorp Mayor’s health is being 
proposed. The speaker is referring to 
Sir Richarp Wuittinactoy. He says 
that his fame was due to his cat Felix, 
who was his advertising and press 
agent. He says that Sir Ricnarp 
WHITTINGTON’s munificence helped to 
beautify this historic hall. I hope his 
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ghost doesn’t come back and look at the 
statues. The Toastmaster is dancing 
from side to side and waving his arms 
again. He has prayed to me once more, 
and I have answered his prayer. He 
has prayed me to see that my glass is 
charged. The Lorp Mayor of Lon- 
don! And the Corporation, of course. 
I had only just enough port for the 
Corporation. If there had been an 
Assistant-Macebearer we should never 
have done it. 


A rich contralto from the platform | 


behind. She is singing The Little Sil- | 
ver Ring ... “that once you gave to 
me.” 


Silence for the Lorp Mayor! 


A terrible thought strikes me while 
the Lorp Mayor is speaking. What if 
the Advertising Agents of America 
were to carry off the Toastmaster from 
these historic surroundings and per- 
suade him to give personal publicity to 
American breakfast foods! Evoe. 








Our Trustworthy Press. 


Ras Tarart at the Zoo :— 

“He pulled up short at the sight of the 
polar bears, so snowy white and clean that 
one might have suspected Dr, Chalmers 
Mitchell of having scrubbed their faces and 
combed their hair for the occasion. ‘I have 
no bears at home,’ the Regent remarked after 
admiring him.”—Daily Paper. 

“The Ras and his party were not impressed 
by the Zoo. They had seen it all in Paris. 
So it was no use expecting them to exclaim in 
front of the polar bears—who were so grubby 
that they couldn’t have been expecting a State 
visit.”"— Another Daily Paper—same day. 
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skilfully info the pattern of 


_ and wasalways mostexciting. 
| Great enthusiasm followed 
| the fall of the curtain. 
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OPERATICS. 


Excerpt that one of the cast was 
American, the British National Opera 
Company’s production of Dr. VAUGHAN 
Wituiams’s Hugh the Drover was pure 
British. The First Act—a village-fair 
scene—was full of colour and move- 
ment. There was an interlude to 
enable the hero (Hugh the Drover) to 
capture at sight the heart of the heroine 
(Mary), affianced at the time to the vil- 
lain (John the Butcher). The remainder 
was all bustle and excitement. We 





valour on the battle-field, but it turned 
out that he had simply pulled him out 
of a snowdrift. In fact Hugh was not 
really much of a hero (you could tell that 
anyhow by the way he sang with his 
hands in his pockets) and only shone 
by contrast with John the Butcher. 
The latter, who has been very offensive, 
is conscripted, vio'ently protesting, by 
the Sergeant. 

Hugh, once more an object of popular 
regard, is now invited by Mary’s father, 
hitherto obdurate, to marry her and 
settle in the village. After his un- 





Wis (Aunt Jane), were all excellent, 
The Chorus, especially in the First Act, 
carried things along with a fine natural 
ras as if they thoroughly enjoyed 
it all. 

Certainly the large audience did ; and 
it was a great reception that they gave 
to Dr. VauecHan Wittiams. It is most 
regrettable that, for reasons good or 
bad, his delightful opera was not pro- 
duced earlier in the season which has 
now closed. If the B.N.O.C. could 
have made a feature of this work by a 
British composer they would have gone 





had a Cheap Jack; we had 
vendors of shell-fish and prim- 
roses and ballads; we had 
talk of “ Boney” (the time 
was 1812), and we had, for a 
climax, an astoundingly real- 
istic bout of fisticuffs (with 
more in-fighting than I could 
approve) between Hugh and 
John, the former winning on 
a foul. Though a perfect 
stranger to the neighbour- 
hood, Hugh at once becomes 
extremely popular, until he is 
charged with being a French 
spy. Actually he is an honest 
Englishman, engaged in re- 
mount work that takes him 
to France from time to time. 
This accounts for the French 
money in his possession. But 
apparently he thinks it too 
much trouble to explain 
things, and so is condemned 
to pass the night in the}- 
stocks, pending the arrival of 
a firing squad. 

Folk-song was worked very 





the music, which, for the rest, 
supported the action bravely 


The Second Act was by 
comparison a little disap- 





Keen Jumperite. “So sorry TO TROUBLE YOU. 
THROW UP MY SILKO?” 





CovuLpD you 


some way towards appeasing 


“ British National,” apart 
from its personnel and the 
language it playsin. O.S5. 


REST AND REFRESHMENT. 


THe statement recently 
umns of a contemporary, to 
the effect that a popular 
comedian “is having a thor- 
ough rest and has been stay- 
ing at a farm near Deauville,” 
has not received the attention 
it deserves. The debt that 
we owe professional enter- 
tainers in the way of dis- 
traction and refreshment is 
great and incontestable, and 
for that very reason we should 
be generous in our recogni- 
tion of their claims to a re- 
spite from their beneficent 
and arduous labours. But 
in the present instance our 
general indebtedness is en- 
hanced by the excellent and 
judicious example set by the 
popular comedian in his 
choice of a holiday habitat. 
Deauville is a fashionable 
resort, consecrated to recrea- 
tion of a somewhat stimulat- 








pointing. Dawn finds Hugh 
in the stocks, where he is joined by 


| Mary, bringing the keys for his de- 


liverance. Unfortunately a very attrac- 
tive duet delays the action till the 


_ village is roused and escape is impos- 


sible. So Mary, from some obscure 


| motive, joins him in the stocks, which 





have accommodation for two. The 
pretence of concealing her with a cloak 
under the eyes of the whole village, sud- 
denly alert, was ineffectual. 

Finally, the Sergeant of the firing 
squad recognises Hugh as a man who 
had saved his life, and the hero’s Brit- 
ish origin is proclaimed and his char- 
acter vindicated. I had hoped, from 
the synopsis, that he had saved the 
Sergeant's life by some deed of high 





pleasant experience, however, he pre- 
fers to take the road with her. With the 
villagers’ sorrowful farewell to them 
the curtain falls on something of an 
anti-climax. 

In the part of Hugh the Drover, 
Mr. Tvpor Davies, though his acting 
was rather casual and indifferent, sang 
gloriously. The American soprano, 
Miss Mary Lewis, has a fairly pleasant 
voice, but was inclined, under emotion, 
to sing sharp, and she did not quite 
satisfy our notion of what a British 
village maiden should be. Of the others, 
Mr. Wrut1am Micnaet (Showman), Mr. 
Freperic Coturer (John the Butcher), 
Mr. Witi1am AnvErson (Mary’s father, 
The Constable), and Miss Constance 





ing nature, but it is not in its midst 
that he has taken up his residence. The 
farm where he is recruiting his energies 
is described as being “ near Deauville,” 
from which we may infer that it is 
neither too near nor too far, but at a 
reasonable distance. This regard for 
the juste milieu is of the essence of 





those critics who complain | 
that the Company is not very | 


(By our Holiday Hygienist.) 


made in the theatrical col- | 





that compromise which in no respect | 
is more worthy of observance than in | 
the pursuit of relaxation from our nor- | 


mal activities. 

Most Londoners are too apt when 
holidays arrive to fly to extremes. 
Because they live in a crowd and are 
subject to the dominion of din, they 
imagine that the best antidote is to be 
found in complete isolation from their 
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Little Girl (at drawing-room tea and comparing it with nursery fare). ‘Mummy, May I TAKE THIS BIT OF BREAD-AND-BUTTER TO 








fellow-men, in sequestered rural nooks, 
in lodges in the wilderness. The results 
of this abrupt and total change of en- 
vironment are often more disastrous 
than if they never went away at all. 
Noise has become so much a part and 
parcel of our existence that it is posi- 
tively dangerous to shutit off altogether. 
Insomnia is just as likely to be produced 
by dead stillness as by the continuous 
roar of city traffic. Remote and tran- 
quil villages are not immune from idiocy, 
and neurotic subjects, seeking rest in 
these surroundings, often find the pre- 
valent nocturnal quiet of the country, 
punctuated by the intermittent hoot of 
owls or the intempestive crowing of 
cocks, less conducive to a good night’s 
rest than the contiguity of a railway 
junction or a dancing saloon. In this 
context the practice of sleeping out-of- 
doors demands a word of caution, for 
the gain to be derived from coolness is 
largely offset by the disquieting effect 
of the moon’s rays, the glare of the 
rising sun and the contact of anthropo- 
phagous lepidoptera. 

I have already dealt in general terms 
with that aspect of holiday hygiene 
which relates to beverages. Here again 
moderation should be the keynote and 
slogan of our policy, and I cannot too 








earnestly impress on my readers the 
risks which attend an unrestrained con- 
sumption of liquids, non-alcoholic or 
alcoholic, which in reasonable quan- 
tities are salubrious and eupeptic. Sloe- 
gin should not be drunk in tumblers ; 
but intemperate indulgence in cabbage- 
water or turnip-top water is equally to 
be deprecated. That turnip-topscontain 
a certain amount of nutritious matter 
is beyond question, but that as a diet 
for heroes, Olympian athletes, pugilists 
and advertising agents they are inade- 
quate, cannot be gainsaid. And as for 
the holiday hygienist, his laudable pur- 
suit of the innocuous need not entail a 
perpetual enslavement to the insipid. 
The remarkable success achieved by 
the Finnish athletes at the Olympic 
games suggest that profitable lessons 
might be learned from the diet of this 
remarkable race. But here again pru- 
dence demands that we should walk 
warily and not adopt suddenly and in 
its entirety a system of nutrition which 
has been gradually evolved in accordance 
with the racial needs of the Finno- 
Ugrian family. Black or rye bread, 
milk and raw eggs, though richly en- 
dowed with vitamines, demand an iron 
constitution and a cranial development 








of a brachycephalic order. Moreover, 





though the Finns are patient, persever- 
ing and industrious, they exhibit a 
tendency to melancholy and even 
moroseness which ill assorts with the 
British cult of the brighter life. More- 
over, many of the Finno-Ugrian tribes, 
I regret to say, are non-progressive 
and addicted to paganism. The Ostiaks 
still shoot game with the bow, and 
polygamy still lingers among the Chere- 
miss. Still, in moderation recourse 
might be made to their diet, provided 


that it was tempered with an occasional | 


mutton-chop, a méringue or a péche 
Melba. I end as I began by saying 
that judicious compromise is the root 
of the matter. Spartan austerity and 
sybaritic excess are equally to be 
avoided. 





Grouse-fishing in Ireland. 

“For the past ten days Mr. 
got over a hundred grouse, an average of seven 
a day. 
one, aptly named ‘ Cock of the Walk.’ ” 


Very aptly. Irish Paper. 








“An important innovation in secondary 
schools’ curriculi has been introduced by the 
Board of Governors of St. *s College.” 

New Zealand Paper. 
The new plural for “ curriculum” ? 
We saw it at once. 
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The killing fly appeared to be a new } 
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FULL MOON. 
InprAN Nocturne. 


Tue barren rest-house yard 
Borrows a passing beauty from the 
night, 


Sheet-silvered here and yonder indigo- | | 


barred, 
Chequered in ivory and ebonite ; 
The village pi 
[n rancorousfrenzy clamours his unrest, 
And here in the verandah coign I lie 
By kindly sleep unblest 
And take my fill of fancy and regard 
The full moon sailingin the velvet sky 


Regard the lady moon and speculate- 

As sleepless man has done 

Since first men were—on all the raree- 
show 


| That buntress eye looks lonely down 


upon : 
Thissprawling village drab and desolate ; 
The stealthy folk that go 


| Seeking by night their fortune or their 


fun, 
Creep and cabal, conspire and congregate 
On businesses that I shall never know... 
Would I could guess 
The secret mysteries they now confess 
To her who holds all trusts inviolate ! 


And seaward yonder now in soft ap- 
plause 

The stirring palin-trees clap their fronds 
together, 

Hearing the silken 
hymn ; 

And the moored boats, like horses at 
their tether, 

Strain at the groaning hawse; 


surf’s nocturnal 


| The sands, blue-lit and dim, 


mile on mile, and snow-white 
wavelets leaping 


Make mock of man for sleeping 


tun 


| On such a night that sure was made 


| To watch the moon and stars upon the | 


j 
| 
| 
i 
| 
! 
| 


for him. ... 
Good it must be 


On such a night, in this clear cloudless | 


weather, 


sea, 


And landward in the silent jungle glade 

The timid grazing deer 

Slip wraith-like from the silver to the 
shade, 

Crying in fear 


| Of footpad tigers slinking to destroy 


| 


From pool to moonlit pool, 

Where the frogs sing in chorus with 
the owl, 

Kingly or cringing, merry or austere, 


| Great beast or littlest fowl, 


The jungle folk are gathered to enjoy 

This night dew-washed and luminous 
cool, 

This springtide of the year . 

Happy were he who strayed 

The jungle byways now the moon is full. 
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|The pi-dog’s weary voice 

| Yells on insatiate; a thundering drum 
| Throbs like a nerve; there’s no such 
| thing as sleep. 

Yet, if I had the choice, 

Wisely would I elect on such a night 
| For dull repose to barter its delight 
to lie and peep 


onlit gardens while 


2 
elle 


key 
Is lent me and rejoice 
That such concessions be 
| Day with its drab realities will come; 
| Meantime night; let faney 
wander free. H. B. 


| Into these m 
| 
| 


there's 


“JUST WRITING.” 

I rake up my pencil, I burrow in 
morass of papers for a piece of india- 
rubber, I spread before me the fan 
| white page which I propose to deface 


| have indeed already defaced, I answer 
|a telephone-call or two, I give Eliza- 
beth a shilling for the gas-meter, | tell 
my child that Mummy is not 
| here, I 
upstairs, yes, that she may be down- 
I do not know where 


eldes! 





stairs, yes, that 
Mummy is, that 1 am working, that she 
|must go away. I answer another tele- 
phone-call, 1 sharpen my pencil a 
second time, I light my pipe a third 


and yet a fourth time, | gaze at th 
ceiling as one who seeks an idea, | 
| gaze out of the window as one who is 


still in search of an idea—and nothing 
enters ny mind except an insult. 

It isan old insult. I suffer it weekly 
And yesterday I suffered it again 
“ What are you doing nowadays?” the 
man said (an old schoolfellow whom | 
have not met for years—and never wish 
to meet again). “Just writing?” As 
}a man might say, “Just sweeping th 
gutter ?” or “Just openings cab doors ? 

“ Just writing?” Thatis the shortest 
jform of the insult, though sometimes. 





papers ? Sut in whatever form it is 
expressed there is always something in 


the tone and in the compassionate | 
| peace of the eye that makes it a slap | 
'in the face; or not so much a slap in 


face as a buffet in the stomach. 
“ Just writing ?”’ 


ithe 


| 
| 


anything useful, not producing any-| 


| 
| thing, not helping humanity, not work- 


| 
! 
pursuing, in fact, the barren and igno 


| Harpy. Just writing... . 

This time it was a stockbroker who 
said it. Sometimes it is a barrister, a 
schoolmaster, a Civil Servant. a poli- 
tician, a business man. This is the one 
thing that unites the professions, that 
all regard the way in which | spend 
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tell her that Mummy may be} 


more bitterly, it is put,* Writing for the | 


Not, that is, doing | 


ing, but just putting black words on| 
| white paper for the fun of the thing! 


ble occupation of Keats and Tromas | 
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my days (and keep my family alive) as 
+s Just. writing :"’ in other words a man 
'who is constantly attempting to be 
| funny is held in no better respect than 
'if he were a clergyman. 

I wonder how these gentlemen would 
| feel if | were to say to them, “ What 
jare you doing, old boy ? Just selling 
stocks and shares ?” 

“ Just teaching small boys the verbs 
in -y.?” 

“Just messing about with Minutes?” 

‘Just battening on the disagree- 
ments of the rich and foolish ? " 
| Just arguing?” 

‘Just making shaving-brushe 

They would be hurt. For all these | 

entlemen fondly suppose that they 
ire doing something useful, solid, wor- 
thy and respectable ; something which, 
compared with “just writing,” is as 
bread is to butter-scotch. 

How curious! For if all the school- 
masters were to perish to-morrow their | 
| places could be filled on Friday from the | 
| sixth forms of their own schools. And 
what when he dies has a K.C. done that | 
jis “useful”? What solid thing has | 
jany stockbroker erected? What con 
| tribution does the worthiest Civil Ser- 
| vant make to human happiness in a life- 
| time surpassing that which is made by | 
|the meanest author with a single in- | 
| different book ? They tell us they are | 
‘useful’ and “ productive’; but what | 
haveany of them toshow fortheirlabour, | 
except the gentleman who makes the | 
shaving-brushes; and where will they | 
be in a year’s time ? 

Pooh’! You bumptious, overbearing, 
useful blockheads—where would any of 
you be if it were not for the men who 
spent their lives “just writing" in the 
past, and taught you the elements of 
your wretched professions ? 

I imagine there were days when 
SHAKESPEARE'S school-friends said to 
him, “‘ Hullo! what are you doing now, 
old fellow? Just writing?” 
| As for the politicians, they are per- 
| haps the most offensive of all. They 
really suppose that more good is done 
by “just ranting” than by “ just writ- 
ing.” The Prime Mrvytster himself in 
}a recent speech began a sentence with 
the words: “ Those of you who are 80 
foolish as to read the newspapers ™ 
}and statesmen generally are never 80 
happy as when they are decrying the 
people who just write the newspapers, 
| especially those statesmen who are most 
indebted to the newspapers. Lord Bat- 
rourR set the fashion, but he may be for- 
given, not beinga poor man plucked from 
obscurity by the activities of newspapers. 
But for a leader of democracy, an apostle 
of reform, to say such things! Where, 








|1 wonder, would the Labour Party be 
lif it were not for the newspapers? Just 


— 
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| ranting in their native villages, I im- 
_agine; for what power on earth could 
| have dragged the worthy Mr. CLynes 
| or the windy Clydesider into prominence 
but the foolish practice of newspaper- 

reading ? All politics, my dear Prime 
| Minister, draw their life, it is obvious, 
‘from the news of the day; but that 

politician is particularly indebted to the 
| publishers of news who is working for 
reform, fornew ideas and drastic changes, 
and depends for his success on telling A. 
about the misfortunes of B. 

Let me explain this simple thing, O | 
Leaders of Democracy. If there were no | 
newspapers we private citizens would 
very possibly be happier than we are, 
for we should not every smiling morn 


| dramatic speeches and silly interrup- 
ltions, yet cannot say anything had 
| enough about the Capitalist Press, with- 
out which they would never have been 
heard of a hundred yards from a soap- 
tub. 

Strike-leaders, I have noticed, think 
very little of “ the papers,” though they 
are all for “ public opinion ; "as if pub- 
lic opinion could magically be created 
without facts. 1 venture to press upon 
them the proposition that if strikes 
“news” few strikes would 


were not 
sueceed, and most of them would never 
be begun. 

And one day, I fancy, some of those 
shallow and irresponsible persons who 
write’ will demonstrate their 


“just 





he harrowed and racked byall the lament- 
able things which have Bel — 
happened elsewhere. 
The cyclone in China ; 
the earthquake at Bug- 
|aboo; the famine in 
| India; the tornado in 
America; the fire at 
Brixton ; the murdered 
wife, the starving child ; 
the awful strain of 
living on the Clyde; 
strikes, lock-outs, un- 
employment, poverty, 
wars, floods, droughts, 
and rich men’s wills— 
| these things harass and 
distress us, and some 
_of them make some of 
{us vote Labour, and 
| the rest of us placidly 
accept minority rule by 
|a number of swollen- 
headed pedants, peda- 
gogues and ex-manual 
| worker And we at 


. i n° r 
| least might be excused It’s AWFUL 





z 
. 


The Press, 


usefulness and power. 


A TRAGEDY OF 


BREVITY. 


ALY KIND OF you, Uncie. Wat l Reary 


‘ICE-CREAM CORNET'—BUT THIS LIL DO.” 








the grievances of the Amalgamated 
Nail-hammerers, about the “case” for 
the Master Nail-hammerers, not one 
word. That dispute, I fancy, would 
fizzle out in a single day. Only one 
such demonstration will be necessary, 
and after that there will be much less 
talk about the foolishness of those who 
‘read the newspapers and the wicked- 
|ness of those who write them. As for 
the politicians, they are entitled to 
complain that this or that paper is 
spiteful, prejudiced, ignorant, bigamous, 
or what-not, but if any man ventures | 
on a general derision of the newspapers, | 
why, that gentleman's utterances will 
never be reported again. 

And now I lay aside my pencil, con- 
scious that in a short space of time I 

oo have struck a blow for 
justice, put new heart 
into anill-rewarded and 
overworked profession, 
influenced for good the 
destinies of my coun- 
try, and administered a 
sharp but well-merited 
rebuke to the Prime 
MinisTER. What Civil 
Servant can say as 
much ? 

“Just writing,” in- 


deed! A. P. H. 





Brighter Cricket. 

“ Both bowlers were aided 
by some smart slip work, 
Seymour making _ three 
great catches to. dismiss 
Leyland.” —Daily Paper. 
What time the field 
roared “ How's those?” 


At the Eton and Har- 
row match :— 


“Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught and Mr. and Mes. 


WANTED WAS AN 








| for wishing that we 
lived, as our forefathers lived, in blissful 
| ignorance of other men’s misfortunes, | 
| save those in our immediate neighbour- 
hood. But there would be no Labour | 
_ Governmentthen. No, Mr.MacDonap, 
_ a party which wished things to remain 
as they are might do very well without 
| the newspapers; but any statesman 
who is anxious for reform should hum- 
bly give thanks each morning that 
every es there are people spreading 
abroad the facts on which his whole 
| plan and gospel are founded, and that 
| there are some millions still so foolish 
| a8 to read his speeches in the news- 
| papers. 

t is odd too how contemptible the 
| Press appears to many sensational per- 
| sons who owe their whole existence to 

it, persons who have won fame and 
| even respect by constantly doing things 
which have no value whatever except 
| as“ news,” by rude remarks and melo- 


the poor, despised, industrious, patient 
Press, will strike at last. I do not 
mean that the papers will cease publi- 
cation; it will be a strike against some 
particular piece of news—against a big 
strike, an important speech or project 
of some particularly disrespectful states- 
man. Imagine it—a great “ stoppage " 
brewing threatening, approaching—all 
the usual conferences and avenues, the 
comings and goings, the usual self- 
important pronouncements, ultimata, 
communiqués, retorts, rejoinders and 
so forth; Trade Union Secretaries and 
Napoleonic bosses swell up and burst 
in the usual way—and not a single 
paper mentions them. Then, bang! the 
Great Day, and not one paper takes 
the smallest notice: not a picture, not 
a paragraph. The useless newspapers 
flow out as usual from the offices, 
| brimming with foolish news about 
}everything under the sun: but about 


Stanley Baldwin were again among those 
present. 

They came to-day in simple, young-girl 
frocks, and never did they look more dignified 
and serene.”—Kvening Paper. 

Where did Mr, Batowrn bestow his 


pipe ? ‘ 





From an article on Dr. Jonnson :— 
“The mistake originated with the ‘Great 
Chum’ of Letters as he was called.” 
Scots Pape rT. 
“Sir,” said the Great Lexicographer, “to | 
resort to familiarity is no palliation of 
ignorance,” 





From a scientific address entitled 
“A Neglected Chapter in History: 
The Fats : ”— 

“There never was a time when Britain 
was in greater peril than to-day.” 

Liverpool I ‘aper. 
The fats may be neglected, but the Fat 
Boy—“I wants to make your flesh 








creep "—is still going strong. 
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FROM A CRICKET REPORT. 


1, THEN JOINED PP. AND IT WAS SOME TIME BEFORE THEY COULD Bi SEPARATED.’ 


P | area, and it was a matter of regret to}/ness and found this splendid man 
|me that we should have scored from | shaking me by the hand.” 
JOURNALISTS. the resultant kick.” |  * # % 
lt has become the custom for lawn-tenni * * | Master Horace Tubbs, of Hoxton: 
rer to write the accounts of their own | Kid Reilly, welter-weight : “It was|‘‘ Perhaps a draw was a fair reflection 
cower Ses pe cx lind whe sisi feathers | an education to go eleven rounds with | of the play, but such is the uncertainty 
that the practice will extend to other games 
Mir. Berxanp Danwen has of course already | night that I knew something about the | result would have been if we had not 
perfected it in the sphere of Golf.] | game, but the Bustler taught me more | been prevented from recovering a lost 
Wattie McGowan, centre-half of|in half-an-hour than I had learnt in| ball in the delphinium beds. Hookem 
Briggleton Athletic, writes: ‘‘ We won, | five years’ previous experience in the! Street are a fine side. Willie Wriggle 
but our opponents were incomparably ring. The lesson was invaluable, and | burst into tears when he saw the coats 


the better team. The Rovers’ play was I am quite satisfied with the loser’s displaced by the first ball he received, | 


artistically perfect, and if we were the|end of the purse (I get only twenty| but he will make a useful man when 


; more—may I say it ?—forceful, it was} thousand against the winner's twenty- | his stock of seven years has been in- 


because we felt that, as far as the finer! five). For the first two rounds I more} creased. Batting first, we collected the 


| points were concerned, we were hope-|or less held my own, but once the! highly respectable total of seventeen, 


lessly outclassed, The general conduct Bu stlea settled down there was only | and our opponents had scored twelve 
of our right-back was reprehensible, | one man in it. What I admired more | for the loss of fourteen wickets when a 


, . ; 
and his act in charging down Banger, | than anything else about him was the/ park-keeper stopped play. I have no- 
the Rovers’ centre-forward, when the quietly determined way in which he | thing but admiration fc r the sportsman- 
latter had the goal at his merey, was| floored me time after time. I felt that|like attitude of the Hookem Street | 


te) . . . . . 
most untimely, For this and for the} here was a man who would let nothing | captain in letting us have three ‘ blind 


persistent ‘ kicking-out’ in which cer-| stand in his way, and that if ever Kid | balls’ when there was some discussion 
tain of our men indulged during the | teilly was to earn a name in the ring |as to whether he had played on or 
closing stages I offer my sincere apolo-| it would be as one of the vanquished | whether his wicket had been blown 


gies to our opponents. I feel sure that | of Bustling Brewer. Never as long as | over. It is such actions as these that 


|it was purely an accident when our|I live shall I forget the thrill which I| give one confidence in the future of 


Mac Whirter was tripped in the penalty ! experienced when I regained conscious- | cricket.” 


sustling Brewer. I thought until last | of cricket there is no saying what the | 


-_— en | 
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ScenE—Drawing-room at Lady Dumpshire’s. 
It’s SUCH A NUISANCI 


He. *“*No, I HARDLY EVER GO TO THESE PRIVATE DANCES. 
ALL. THE TIME.” 


FLORA LONDINIENSIS. 
WHEN my eyes are fairly weary of this London of to-day 
| withdraw five battered folios all marbled black and grey 
From their station on my bookshelves and I read the world 
away 


In the company of Curtis, prince of botanists, whose word 


| Was the last on London's flora in the reign of GrorGr THE 


| When he lived at Lambeth Marshes 


THirp, 
... Les, I know it 
sounds absurd. 


| But the flowers and Curtis flourished there, the Thames 


was bright with sedge, 

Not a crumbled wall at Putney but had stonecrop on its 
ledge ; 

There was traveller's joy at Lewisham along the turnpike 
hedge. 


| Then toadflax throve on Temple walls and lilies slipped 


their sheath 

In Lord Mansrtevp’s little pinewood on the way to Hamp- 
stead Heath, 

And the copses out at Croydon had white violets beneath. 


Not a day went by for Curtis without some botanic thrill, 
He found teasels down at Deptford and “on Moulsey- 
Hurst” a squill, 
And ee a twayblade orchis from the turf of Shooter's 
ill. 


For mar ig Chelsea kingcups blew, for him the mushrooms 
st 

In the pasture-lands of Islington this side of Hornsey Wood ; 

You can't pluck cress on Hounslow Heath, of course, but 
Curtis could. 





A ball in progress. 


HAVING TO BE ON ONE'S BEST BEHAVIOUR 


At times “within-sides of old wells" he found a hart’s- 
tongue fern, 

And every year at Battersea he watched the brief return 

Of the poppies whose “fugacity” aroused his quaint concern. 


And now his London too is fled, there's scarce a petal’s 
trace 

Of the Thames-side flower that flourished in his Georgian 
year of grace, 

Only weed on weed of brick-work that has over-run its place. 


Yet if you can harbour Curtis (and the elbow-room he 


claims 
Speaks itself of ampler ages) take him down and read the 
names 





Of his blossoms and their habitats, until your fancy flames | 


With gable-ends and gravel-pits and lanes that gain the | 


down, 


And rushy streamlets close at hand and sylvan hills to) 


crown, 
A city almost suburbless, a country-girdled town. 








“NuMEROUS AMUSEMENTS 
puv wiydeqgChute, Mary-go-round, Boating, Wheel-of-Fortune, 
Charlie-oy4-03ny9 = azz, Vaudeville Moving Pictures in the open. 
Special Canteen on the greunds. Well Stocked Bar.” 
Advert. in West Indian Paper. 


Patronised, we infer, by the compositor. 





“Eton Ramacers v, Harrow WANDERERS. 
At the tea interval so good was the hitting that the Eton Wanderers | 


looked, for a moment, as if they could win.”—Daily Paper. 


The reporter, a Harrow Rambler tells us, had looked for a | 
moment upon the tea when it was green. 
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WITH A KINDER FACE THAN MINE.” 


ANOTHER 


“ German. “YOU HAVE A KIND FACE. 
flO LET ME HAVE A LOAN.” 


Joun Bunn. “WHAT’S THE SECURITY ? 
German. “I HAVEN’T DECIDED.” 
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FACE HUNTER. 


I'M LOOKING FOR A MAN WITH A KIND 


DO YOU ACCEPT THE DAWES REPORT?” 


/] 


—— ad 


7 





FACE 


Jouxn Burn. “THEN UNTIL YOU DO ACCEPT IT YOU'D BETTER LOOK FOR SOMEBODY 
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to make loans to other galleries, the 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | Lords witnessed the sumatiidel spec- 
Monday, July 14th. The Lords|tacle of Lord Carson (in a speech 
opened the week with a long and varied which he declared to have no political 
programme. Lord Parmoor's reply to| significance) pleading earnestly for the 
a request for information about the} return to Dublin of Sir Hueu Laye’s 
League of Nations was far from satisfy-| French pictures bequeathed to the Na- 
; tional Gallery. Lord Mayo, as one of 
that great collector's closest friends, 
supported his plea that the unattested 
codicil entitled Dublin to have the pic- 
tures back. But Lord Lanspowne and 
Lord Crawrorp, as trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery, insisted that the legal 
| will should prevail. Lord Arnonp ex- 
| plained that the Government were refer- 
ring the question to a committee of three 
‘“‘competent and impartial persons.” 
His Highness Ras Tarart and his 
| Ethiopian retinue surveyed the Com- 
mons during Question-time from the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery. They 
were possibly startled when, at the 
moment of their departure, the House 
| broke into tumultuous applause. But 
ithe occasion of the cheers was a 
question by Lord Apsney, pleading 
that the Government should “ look 
sympathetically" into the request by 
a lady doctor for the return of her pet 
| goat, which, although a British subject, 
is not allowed to return from Madeira. 
| Mr. Buxron, amid cries of “ Shame!" an- 








Lord Cecil of Chelwood. “I? 18 MORE] rn ; : 
WITH SORROW THAN WITH aNorR ruat 1| Bounced that in spite of the lady's long 
NOTICE THAT THE WHOLK CLASS HAS BEEN | association with her pet the risk of foot- 
INATTENTIVE AND IDLE.” | and-mouth disease could not be incurred. 


(Proceeds to rectify matters.) | Mr. Luxx had again to answer 
{numerous questions about Wembley. 


ing Lord Cecin, who doubted whether 
dissatis- 


the Labour Government has made any! Mr. Stuart expressed the 
progress whatever towards developing | faction of the Colonials at not being 
the League. Such lack of progress he | allowed facilities for corporate luncheons 
considered even tantamount to retro-| and dinners at the Lucullus. But Sir 
gression, and, assuming the ré/e of Sir} Kunis Hume - Wintiams — evidently 
Peter Teazle, he sternly forbade the| thought that this was no grievance. 
Government ever again to utter another | Hedemanded that the restaurant should 
sentiment. be obliged to inform its clients, *‘ before 
Still more severe criticism awaited|as well as after dining,” that the 
the Government on Lord LintrtHGow's | minimum charge was twenty-five shil- 
demand that it should reconsider the! lings. Major EpMoNDSON was more 
question of a Naval base at Singapore. | immediately concerned about the House 
Lord CHELMsForD contended that the | of Commons’ dining-room and made the 
Dominions had been consulted, but | happy suggestion of fitting electric fans 
Lord Lone and he differed widely as| ‘for the extraction of hot air,”’ not 
to what was meant by “consultation.” | only from the kitchen but from all 
Lord Banrovr, author of the Washing-| adjacent parts of the House. : 
ton agreement on disarmament, insisted; Opening the debate on the Foreign 
scornfully that Singapore was expressly | Office vote, Mr. AsquitH congratulated 
excluded from the areas in which new! the Government on shedding all its 
fortifications would require the con-| illusions, but doubted whether the new 
sent of foreign Powers. The Loxp| diplomacy was any more effective, 
CHANCELLOR’s assertion of faith in the| though it seemed to be even more 
pacific tendencies of the world gave! secretive, than the old. As delivered 
Lord StanHopPE an opportunity to quote | from the Front Opposition Bench, his 
from a similar speech made by a cer-| parental admonitions so pleased the 
tain Lord Hanpane in 1911. — Unionist leaders that Mr. AUsTEN CHAM- 
After the Primate, a veteran among| BERLAIN leant forward and offered him 
the dozen peer trustees of the British|a cup of cold water, a gift which Mr. 
Museum, had uttered a grave warning | AsquiTH thought had “ almost an evan- 
against the Bill to enable the Museum | gelical significance.” 





For once Mr. BaLpwin, to the delight 
of his followers, was more aggressive 
than the Liberal leader. He sarcas- 
tically congratulated the Government 
on having forgotten their pre-election 
threats to revise the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles ; nothing had been heard of them 
since the Home Srcretary—* the last 
twittering swallow left overfromthewin- 
ter "—spoke at Burnley. The Govern- 
ment’s blundering had nearly slain the 
London Conference before its birth. 
He hoped, however, that the Prime 
Minister would in future remember 
his own excellent maxim, ** One step at 
a time,” and promised him that any 
success he might achieve would be 
ungrudgingly welcomed by the Opposi- 
tion. 

The Prive Mrxister's reply was an 
elaborate “ Tu quoque!” It was not 
for Mr. Batowry, considering what 
happened after his famous interview 
with M. Porncark, to reproach the 
Government with indiscreet publicity 
or premature jubilation. Accepting the 
dictum of a great French soldier, that 
“the problem of French security is the 
problem of European peace,” he saw 
in the new Conference “a golden and 
maybe not recurrent opportunity” for 
its solution. 

Tuesday, July 15th.—It is a pity 
that the Bishop of Duraam was not 
present this afternoon to hear the re- 
plies to his attack upon the National 
Assembly of the Church of England. 








SS 
»\i i — 
Sn ee au 
At Pee» 
“ Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a 


shade,” 
Mr. Gosiina. 


The Archbishop of Canrersury dealt 
with him more in sorrow than in anger, 
but Lord Cave roundly accused him of 
having made a “ludicrous error’’ in 
connection with the Diocese of Win- 
chester (Division) Measure; and one 
would have liked to hear Dr. Henson's 
rejoinder. As it was, the proposal to 
divide Winchester, like Gaul, in tres 
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partes, was, after much diseussion, ap- 
proved: the clinching argument 1n Its 
favour being supplied by Lord Lans- 
powNe, who declared that at present it 
was impossible for the Bishop, how- 
ever numerous his chauffeurs and how- 





ever disregardful of the speed-limit, to 
cover the unwieldy area he was sup- 
posed to administer. 

Though the most obliging of 
Ministers, Mr. Witt1am Gra- 
HAM found it impossible to 
satisfy, within the limits of a 
Parliamentary answer, Com- 
mander Kenwortay’s inquiry 
as to the effect upon Anglo- 
American trade of Great Bri- 
tain’s debt- payment to the 
United States. It would need 
a volume, he explained. 

Mr. Gostine introduced a 
Bill enabling him, inter alia, 
to plant trees and shrubs along 
the new arterial roads. But it 
is not true that the officials of 
the Ministry of Transport now 
greet their chief by singing in 
chorus that famous song of 
HANDEL’s :— 

‘* Where’er you walk cool gales shal! 
fan the glade 

Trees, where you sit, shall crowd 

into a shade.” 


SSK SS SS AS 


AS 
al 
aes ; 


“Aren't they pleased ?” inter- 
jected Mr. Maxton sardonically 
as the Unionists cheered Cap- 
tain Beamisn, the victor of 
Lewes, coming up to take the 
oath. Personally I thought 
their greeting in no way overdone. On 
such an occasion they should surely 
have chortled— 

“Come to my arms, my Bramisu boy.” 

The best turn of the present Session 
was provided by Mr. Kirkwoop when 
he asked leave to introduce a Bill for 
the removal of the Stone of Destiny 
from Westminster Abbey to Holyrood 
Palace. Tracing the traditional history 
of the Stone from the time when it 
served Jacon for a pillow at Bethel— 
“after he had stolen his brother's birth- 
right,” as Mr. Krrkwoop significantly re- 
marked—until its arrival in Scotland, he 
confessed that he did not know whether 
it was true or not. ““ What I do know,” 
he added trium hantly, “is that the 
Stone is Scottish sandstone,” and ac- 
cordingly he demanded that the wrong 
done by Epwarp I. should be undone, 
and that Scotland should be given back 

this “symbol of its nationhood.” 

But he had reckoned without Lord 
ApsLey, who, rising to oppose, gave him 
back history for history, and showed, to 
the delight, if not the conversion, of the 
House, that Epwarp tHe First had 
taken the Stone as security for Repara- 








tions owed him by the Scotland of 


that day; and that, if anyone had a 
right to its restoration, it was the in- 
habitants of Palestine rather than the 
Scots, who, if the truth were known, 
probably came from Albania. As for 
the “Scotch sandstone”’ argument, it 
was nought. There was red sandstone 





at Bethel, where, like Jacos, he himself 





A BATTLE ROYAL 
(in the Punchian style). 
Lorp APSLEY AND Mr. Krrkwoop. 


| had spent an uncomfortable night, and 


also in Albania. At this point Mr. Kirx- 
woop's feelings must have resembled 
those of Bret Hartre’s hero “ when,” 
during another archeological discus- 
sion, “ a chunk of old red sandstone 
took him intheabdomen;”’ but herallied 





“ BLACK BEER IS NOT BEER IN THE ORDIN- 
ARY SENSE, BUT A CORDIAL WHICH WAS A 
VERY EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR COLDs.” 





Str Cuaries WILson. 





sufficiently to claim a division. There 
was a refreshing amount of cross-voting. 
Mr. Ferauson, probably for the first 
time in his life, found himself in the 
same Lobby with the Clyde Socialists; 
and Lady Astor rallied all the women 
present to Mr. Kirkwoop’s support and 
enabled him to win by 201 to 171. 





On the Finance Bill Mr. 
SNOWDEN was more receptive 
than usual, and, on hearing 
from Sir C, Wiison that black 
heer was a sovereign remedy 
for colds, agreed to modify the | 
duty upon it. 

Wednesday, July 17th— 
The Lord Bishops were all 
absent, after their field-day on 
the Winchester Diocese Bill 
yesterday—a fact which drew | 
scornful reproaches from Lord 
Carson, when he supported the 
Dukes of DervonsHige and | 
NORTHUMBERLAND in their | 
appeals for more speedy com- 
pensation to the Southern | 
Irish loyalists. The Duke of 
NORTHUMBERLAND had to de- | 
plore that even among the! 
Trish ex-soldiers many can no | 
longer be counted as loyalists. | 
This high standard of loyalism | 
made Lord ARNOLD’s task very | 
difficult in trying to satisfy | 
their Lordships that the Irish | 
Free State is doing everything | 
possible in spite of unavoid- 
able delays. Lord Dangs- 
FrorT described their compen- 
sation courts as ‘‘a travesty of justice,” 
but Lord Carson felt more sorrow | 
than anger for Lord ARNoLD as “ the 
megaphone of the Free State.” He 
even paid generous compliments to 
the Labour Government for having 
shown him much more sympathy than 
its two predecessors. This was scarcely 
kind to the Duke of DevonsHire, whose 
motion he was apparently supporting. 
But Lord Carson was not in a mood 
to spare anybody. His vehement de- 
claration that “ England likes nothing 
like forgetting” almost suggested that 
the Ulster leader is becoming a belated 
convert to the principles of Sinn Fein. | 

To a constant observer of the House | 
of Commons the solicitude of Members | 
for tidiness in public places is not) 
altogether convincing. The question | 
was again revived to-day, in questions | 
to Mr. Wueat ey, by Sir WALTER DE) 
FrecE, who complained of the “ nuis-| 
ance of uncontrolled litter,” especially | 
handbills thrown away by pedestrians, | 
and demanded drastic powers for the 
local authorities. Mr. GILBERT com} 
plained of refuse-dumps burning by | 
self-combustion in the lower reaches of | 








the Thames, and wanted a Committee | 


———— 
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set up to consider this remarkable 
phenomenon. 

Mr. Laverack, who has been explor- 
ing the artistic possibilities of the House, 
had several suggestions to make to the 
First ComMMISSIONER OF Works. He 
desires to have a brass plate affixed to 
the House of Commons Table, rescued 
from the fire of October, 1834, wit! 
an inscription recording the names of 
“illustrious leaders who have achieved 


like a memorial to commemorate the 
First British Settlement in North Ame 
ica by Sir WALTER Rareicn, and de 


should be obliterated, as an anachron- 
ism, from the flag in the fresco painting 
of the Landing of Cuarwes II. at Dover 
in 1660. To the first two of these 
i interesting suggestions M: Jow! TT 
promised his careful consideratior 
When the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Housing Bill the principal 
topic was the supposed agreement 
detween the Government and the build- 
ing trade unions, on which the success 
of the measure depends. Members of 
| Various parties chased this elusive 
agreement up hill and down dale, but 
though Mr. WHeaTcey assured them it 
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renown in the House.”” He would also} 


sired that the banner of St. Patrick | 


























Muscular Christian. “ Ler '’s 8RE—YOU "KE THE ARTIST WHO'S ALWAYS PULLING THE CURATE'S LEG IN THE PAPERS, AREN'T 
you? WELL, WE'RE NEXT, AND I’M A Cl " 


was in existence, and was ready—anxi- | Members were too anxious at the 
ous, indeed, to judge by the electioneer- failure to make headway with the 
ing flavour of his speeches—to submit | Housing Bill yesterday to respond more 
the question to the electors, he failed than half-heartedly to the Opposition’'s 
to convince either Mr. Prinere or Mr. | challenge of a division on a suspension 
N. CHAMBERLAIN that there was any | of the Kleven o'clock Rule to-night. Mr 
guarantee, or, if there were, that it was | CLYNES was adamantine in refusing to 
binding upon anyone. |say when the House may hope to rise 
| Thursday, July 17th.—The Peers were | for the holidays. His firmness won him 
. little doubtful about Lord Astror’s|a majority of two to one for another 
sill to enable Peeresses in their own | late sitting to make progress 
right to sit and vote in the House of | A more drastie method of curtailing 
Lords. Lord Banpury, as the result | discussion made itself felt almost 
f his experiences with the lady Mem-|at once. Nauseating fumes began to 
bers in the House of Commons, was | penetrate the House immediately after 
particularly anxious that they should | Mr. Wxeatiey had resumed charge of 
not invade his present domain. Lord | his Bill. Lord Curzon glanced quickly 
DARLING, on the contrary, was ready | in the direction of Mr. Leacn, evidently 
to welcome them to the red benches. | suspecting that the Government had 
Viscount Curzon’s solicitude for the | at last found some pacific use for the 
welfare of the police since the withdrawal | Air Ministry's poison-gas bombs. But 
of his motorist’s licence shows a forgiv-| Mr. Leacn had gone. 
g disposition. He pressed the Home| The Committee stage of the Housing 
Secretary to accept his offer to pro-} Bill found Mr. WaeatLey in a more 
ie two white overall suits for their |‘ coming-on” disposition than he has 
protection at inadequately lighted street | shown hitherto. Even a proposal that 
‘corners. Mr. Henperson tactfully de-| local authorities should be free to sell, 
clined the offer and displayed no less|and not merely let, the houses they 
| courtesy in refusing Mr. Hore Betisxa’s | build—though dead against the original 
| offer to provide white sheets of repent-|scheme of the Bill—was in principle 
lance for Cabinet Ministers. i accepted. 
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| 
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ALGERNOV. 


Algernov inhabited a “ self-contained 
bachelor suite of holes-under-floor of 
London office. One minute from excel- 
lent crumb supply.” He was a young 
and good-looking grey mouse. se 

His unusual name and his sensitive 
impressionable nature are both explained 
by the fact that his previous life had 
been passed behind the walls of a fur- 
rier’s work-room. The sight of English 
rabbit-skins being transformed into Rus- 
sian sables had given him that peculiar 
insight into the horror and ugliness 
of commonplace things which distin- 
guishes those influenced by any form 
of Russian art. 

Algernov's field for morbid contem- 
plation was limited, but he had the true 
instinet for inducing misery. He would 
cower beneath a desk to hear the ele- 
mental fury of the manager's conver- 

sation with 
the tele- 
— phone ex- 








ror, Orduringa morning spent listening | 
to the sound of the Youngest Draughts- | 
man tearing up his caricatures of the 
office staff Algernov would gather addi- 
tional melancholy from dwelling upon | 
the drab tint of that gentleman’s spats. | 
But he reached the climax of his 
emotional experiences by a daily study | 
of the charwoman who cleaned the | 
offices. She suffered from corns and | 
rheumatism, and her shapeless button- 
boots were perforated to accommodate | 
various salient points those enemies | 
occupied. This sight, and her cheerful | 


she worked, afflicted Algernoy with an 
agony be- 
yond endur- 
ance. 

He decided 
to commit 
suicide, se- 
lecting a 
morning 
when the 
waterin the ,,, 
charlady's 
bucket was 
thicker and “H® vectprp to commit 
blacker than SUICIDE.” 
usual. The edge of the pail being slip- 
pery he had no time for an intimate 
— of his feelings on the brink of 
dea 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











- He just slid in with a loud splash. 











ia decorative 


Before Algernov had time to get 
more than unpleasantly wet and dirty 
the Youngest Draughtsman rescued 
him by means of a cardboard roll. 

As he dried slowly in the little tunnel 
Algernov meditated upon a more subtle 
scheme forcom- 


passing his own - rN 
destruction. - . sy) \ 
The Most Elder- Lash BS j 
ly Typist looked = | 


2 


————— vA fs 
old enough to ger oes 
be a survival GQ 


from the era “PrRPLEXED AND BREATH 
when women “£55, ALGERNO\ WENT 
shrieked for a: 

help at the sight of mice, so he popped 
up beside her the next afternoon and 


began the traditional circular scamper | 


of the mouse bent on inspiring terror. 
Round and round he flew waiting for 
her screams to break the silence and 
bring heavy-footed men to crush him. 
No sign. No sound. Yes, at last a 
movement in the passage outside. The 
Most Elderly Typist spoke softly. 


here. . 

Perplexed 
and breath- 
less, Algernoy went below. No one 
appeared to understand his wishes, 
however plainly expressed. 

Then, a few days later, his opportun- 
ity occurred. A businesslike tabby en- 
tered the office, and Algernov with 
quiet dignity advanced to meet it. The 


“ ALGERNOV WITH QUIPT DIG- 
NITY ADVANCED TO MEET IT.” 


jcat, carrying Algernoy, made its way 


out on to a flat roof at the back of the 
building. 
Yet still Fate frustrated Algernov’s 


Designer was 
at work upon 


version of a cat 
for the sign of 
the ‘Richard 
Whittington.” 
Infuriated by 
this intrusion 
of the natural 
animal on his 
field of vision 
he hastened its os . 
s » “FEATURING MuGoins 
agen! by THE Merry Mover.” 
bottle of Indian ink. 
The cat abandoned Algernov in its 
flight, and he dropped, crushed and 
bewildered, through an open skylight 











into a set of offices occupied by a film 
| producing company. It may be coin- 
cidence or it may be the effect of 
environment on the temperamental 
Algernov, but this firm now advertises 
a new film comedy— 

BUBBLES AND SQvueEaks, 

featuring 
Muggins the Merry Mouse. 








| 
AFTER “CAPITALISM.” | 
| ONe summer evening in the year| 
1954 Old Kaspar sat taking the air in| 
the front garden of his Purley villa, or | 
rather the villa which had been allotted | 
to him—for England was now under | 
Soviet rule. 
| The real name of the old gentleman | 
|—for he was that, although the word 
had long since been expunged from the | 

| dictionaries—was Cyril; but the Teu- | 
| tonic ideas which had been behind the 
drastic social changes had made German | 

| names—such as Karl—all the rage, and | 
| Cyril called himself Kaspar to cloak his | 





change, after “Don? bourgeois origin. 

which a mere PAA open thej| On this particular evening he had) 

glimpse of | 1 ~ door,” she] been obliged to sit in the front garden | 

£\2 OS 3 be _ theMost El. | 2 eh said.“There| because the Deputy Commissar for | 
aes aiehiiite domaine Locus derly Typ-| => isthe sweet- | Coulsdon (South), who had billeted him- | 
QuiINzE HEELS was ENOUGH To ist’s Louis - ne est little| self in Kaspar’s best rooms that morn-| 
OVERWHELM HIM WITH sHUD- Quinze heels | < \'2—~ mouse play-| ing, wished to entertain a few of his’ 
aacaety dt areaemnaaall was enough | _\ J}»— \~x4+ ing on the! peers in the more spacious grounds at | 

to overwhelm him with shuddering hor- | ——=— "=== “#.¢-4 floor in/|the back. Further, the Commissar had | 

ms 


| appropriated Kaspar’s State gramo- 
'phone and was now playing over and | 
| over again the repertory of four records 
which had been issued for that year by 
the Supreme Bureau of Fine Arts. 
Presently Kaspar’s grandchildren, | 
Wilhelmine and Peter, came to ask the | 
nature of a little round object whieh | 
they had displaced amongst the mari | 
golds. 
“Tis some poor fellow’s badge,” ex | 
| claimed Kaspar, “‘ who belonged to one | 
| of the old-time Trade Unions.” é 
| «Mell us about the Trade Unions,” | 





but husky rendering of hymn-tunes as|desire. At that moment the Chief} demanded Peter, “and how the Cap- | 


italist system worked.” 

“It worked very much better than 
State ownership,” Kaspar blurted out. 
Then, fearful that he might have been 
overheard in the hush caused by the 
Commissar changing a record, he 
out in a shrill voice, “ Long live the 
Soviet!” 

‘‘ Those vere eventful days with the 
strikes,” hé continued in a lower vouwe 
as he filled his pipe with State tobacco. 
At the word “strikes” little Wilhel- 
mine’s eyebrows went up inquiringly 
under her fringe. 

“Strikes!” he repeated. “ The 
workers used to employ leaders who 
were responsible that no grievance 
escaped notice, and in the frequent dis- 


putes these leaders would call the mes 
aaa 
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ff in a body from then 
moment’s warning.’ 
“We've altered all t 
butted in, and proceeded to « 
me of his school text-books ‘Now 
that we have a People’s Government 


if 


: his labour from a vital service of the yy) 
a People is a traitor to the People, and | 4 
A 3] isthy shot down by the Red Guards. | y V) 
: Thus we have nodisturbances to-day.’”’ | WY, 
ar i ‘In those times,” 1 joined the old 14 
in gentleman as he struggled with the} yy, 
ot cough which the State tobacco had| “4 
ed provoked, * Red Guards were unknown | i 
ler England. Under Capitalism they} Vy) 
vere regarded as being a peculiarly | 
an Russian institution of undemocratic 
rd brutality. Remember, | am speaking 
he f the days before any Tom, Dick or 
u- Harry was entitled to address me as 
he ‘Comrade.’ As I was saying, strikes 
an were frequent in the decade of the War 
nd { came through them al! 
his The children kept silence. They were | 
apprehensive lest their grandfather | 
ad should switch on to his interminable 


len reminiscences of the Great War—tales | 
for which were always characterised by 
m- what they had been taught to regard 
mn- | as archaic and moss-grown patriotism 
pis * I shall always remember the open- 


t ing months of one year,” K spar con 


ad tinued. “I forget the date, but it was} 
10- the year Sir Galahad III. won the 
nd ; Lincoln.”’ 


“That,” whispered Peter to Wilhel 
mine, “is probably a reference to the 
ie horse-racing sport of the capitalists.” 


en, 3efore the primroses opened that 

she | year we of the general public had en- 

ich dured in swift succession strikes of the 

.ri- railwaymen, dockers and the London | 

busmen and tramwaymen.’ 

ex: | | “Did these strikes make the capital- | 
ne | ists feel the pinch ?"’ queried Peter 

“Why, that I cannot say—I was! 

5.” only one of the general public. I « un | 

ap- say that our lives were thrown out of | 





3 gear when the Trade Unionists used | 
van * the strike weapon against their em- 
vat. | | ployers. In the Railway strike, for 
pen | example, milk supplies failed the babies, 
the and the Racing Editions (which I have 
Jed | often described to you)failed the punters. | 
the | Many industries were affected, and men 

! who were at work in spite of the trade 
the | tepression, or who were not already on 
ice | strike, were thrown out of employment 
CO. One of the effects of the Dock strike 
rel- was that the Chilled Beef of Old England 
gly was held up for days in the ports, while 


the worst elements of Capitalism ashore 
sold their stocks of meat at 
prices. And when the busmen 
| out, millions of toilers- 


enhanced 


[he 
vho 


went 


nce r 1 large pro ) 
Jie | ton of whom were young girls—had to 
nen | trudge up and down to the City from 





Setneneenteeceneneesees 





Peter 


4 


iote from 


by the People for the People it is plain 
rat anvone who suddenly withdraws 
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INNOVATOR. 


“]T pON'T DARE ASK THE Epiror TO SEE YOU UNLESS YOU'VE SOMETHING VERY 


IT's anout Wemspiey!” 








If i 


the suburbs to get to their work. 


lremember rightly, the Tube men came | 


ut in sympathy.” 
“ How did that improve matters for 
the poor girls ?”’ wondered Wilhelmine. 
“ It didn’t,” said Kaspar testily. “The 
|Tube-men’s sympathy of course was 
x the busmen. Girls in offices were 
not workers at all, but a class whose 
might legitimately be made mis- 
erable in order to spite the capitalists.” 
“Then it was a very wicked thing,” 
replied Wilhelmine obstinately. “ Did 
not the proletariat demand that some- 
me should be punished?” 
No,” replied Kaspar, “ the general 


f 


| public—or the proletariat, as you call 


it —were easy-going in thosedays. They 


'condition of a return to work of the 
men should be ‘no victimisation.’ ” 
Wilhelmine cast the badge from her 
and led Peter away. 
“I'll play you a game of chess, Peter- 
kin,” she said. “Grandpa's reminis- 
cences get more incoherent every day.” 





“Then a boat went after him, and he dodged 
his pursuers by dodging.”"—Frening Paper, 


Much the best way. 


“A gigantic bridge has been planned to 
cross the famous Golden Gate at the entrance 
to San Francisco harbour, At the top of the 
xreat steel towers it is proposed to build plat 
forms from which visitors will be able to ob- 
tain a marvellous view of San Francisco and 
the mighty Atlantic (sic).”— Weekly Paper. 


were always content that the very first | A tallish order! 
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THE AMERICAN CANCSTER. 

Tue New York newspapers call it a 
“erime wave.” This is a nice enough 
title in its way, and in general people 
seem to be pretty well satisfied with it. 
All it means is, if you happen to be a 
bank-messenger, you had better goaway 
to the country for a couple of months ; 
if you stay in town, life insurance com- 
panies won't have anything to do with 
you; they have no intention of going 
into bankruptey by gambling on dare- 
devils of your ilk, For they have sta- 
tistics, and they know that these New 
York “‘ crime-wavers ” are the deadliest 
in the civilised world; give them a gun 
at forty yards and in half a minute 
they will write  patp ” on your stomach 
in bullet-holes as though you were a 
cancelled cheque. 

There is, | venture to say, not a gun- 
man in Europe to-day capable of doing 
such a thing; foreign gunmen are 
almost without exception of a lower 
order. Occasionally one hears of an 
isolated example of distinction, but 
most of them are pitiful dilettantes. 
They make no attempt to turn out 
hold-ups on a large scale; they have 
not, in short, that machinelike effi- 
ciency by which the New Yorker turns 
a spasmodic occupation into a profes- 
sion yielding a steady income. I have 
heard of European hold-up men doing 
such amateurish acts as stopping a 
client, collecting toll and leaving him 
tied to a tree with a rag in his mouth, 
physically in as perfect condition as 
when they first saw him. This sort of 
thing comes partly from an inferiority 
in training and partly from the fact 
that foreign gunmen never take a real 
pride in their profession; it is always 
something they admit with their eyes 
on the ground, 

Now in America the situation is very 
different. These gangsters know their 
business and take a great satisfaction 
in doing it thoroughly. When one of 
them happens to be caught, as some- 
times occurs, his dominant feeling is 
one of mortification on account of his 
family, because through his careless- 
ness it has lost its standing in the 
community; he has disgraced it, and, 
though the Federation of American 
Gangsters will take care of his wife and 
the children while he is out of work, 
things will never be the same again 
between them and their friends. 

But they do not often have to worry 
about being apprehended. The banks 
of course make agitated efforts to catch 
them ; but it is all done in a spirit of 
> Silene and good-natured riy- 
alry, everyone knowing very well that, 
if these firms did not try to have them 
caught, gangsterism in the country 


Le 











would deteriorate in quality from meré 
lack of opposition. 

They are far from being mannerless 
men. — They have their own code of 
amenities, and the better-raised of them 
never fail in points of etiquette. Anony- 
mity, for example, is thought to be ex- 
ceedingly bad taste. Only a few weeks 
ago a bank was relieved of several thou- 
sand dollars, but the reliever did not 
sneak away in guilty silence, as a more 
vulgar European robber might have 
done; he made out a cheque, payable 
to the cashier, for the amount he had 
received and endorsed it with his own 
name. 

One of the most coveted bandits isa 
gentleman named “ Jack-the-Ripper.” 
You have got to be of the first financial 
aristocracy to have a man like this 
bother with you at all; and there is, 
among the houses at which he has been 
entertained, a certain bond of pride, as 
among patients who have had their 
appendices out by the hand of a far- 
famed surgeon. 

This man is one of the most punc- 
tilious people in the world; when he 
calls he leaves his card; he puts his 
signature to his work as any other 
respectable artist would do. And when 
some unforeseen difficulty confronts 
him, so that he is unable to finish the 
job, he invariably dictates a brief note, 


such as 3.15 a.M., Tuesday. 
The President of the C— N— Bank. 
Dear Sir,—It is with extreme regret 
that I must inform you that, due to an 
oversight on the part of my assistant, 
my drills have failed to work. 
I am, Sir, with sincerest apologies, 
Very truly yours, 
JACK-THE-RIprer. 
(Dict. but*not read) per 8. 


Though he is an expensive patron, | 
do not believe there is a banking house 
in the city that would not prefer having 
him to having some less distinguished 
and cheaper quack. Indeed it is some- 
thing against the credit of a bank to 
be attended to by a lesser man, If he 
takes up a bank himself it shows imme- 
diately that the firm is “all right.” 

Receiving a visit from him now is 
even more of a distinction than it was 
a few years ago, for he is apparently 
getting along in age and cannot look 
after any but the very biggest banks 
personally ; the rest he is compelled to 
turn over to his assistants. These men 
realize, however, the importance of the 
master’s name to the reputation of the 
banks, and usually sign themselves so as 
to allow his light to shine through them, 

Many of the newcomers, however, 
are attaining a certain popularity on 
their own account, working for the most 
part, ofcourse, among t 











he smaller estab- 
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lishments. It is significant that the 
one who is admittedly the greatest of | 
these is a woman. She takes ag her | 
pistol-name, “‘ The Bobbed- Haired Ban. 
dit of Brooklyn.” But her methods 
are considered rather vulgar, and are 
tainted with a certain objectionable | 
bravado which is likely to prevent her 
from ever rising into the cultivated | 
classes; such things as writing to the 
Brooklyn police inviting them en masse | 
to a shooting party is thought by the | 
older gangster families to be a little | 
coarse. The Brooklyn police also seem | 
to think this is carrying things a bit | 
too far, and have given notice that the 
front-door of Headquarters, which has 
remained open for fifteen years, is tobe | 
shut, locked and barred. 
The senses of the New York gangster 
have been trained to such a point of 
perfection that only perhaps one out of 
ten times does he shoot an ordinary | 
citizenthrough mistaking him fora bank- | 
messenger. If you are just an everyday | 
civilian with no money to speak of, the | 
chances are that you will be able to} 
come through all right; but if you are | 
a bank-messenger there is no use trying 
to disguise yourself with old clothes and ; 
whiskers. You cannot fool them, and | 
this sort of thing just irritates them, | 
and they willprobably give you a couple | 
of extra holes so that you will know | 
better next time. They have developed 
a nose for money, and they can tell that 
you are a bank-messenger while you | 
are still round the corner. I do not 
know how large a roll is required to emit 
a recognizable scent, but I have heard 
it said by bank-messengers’ widows that, 
with the wind in the proper direction, | 
they can spot a thousand dollars at) 
approximately ninety paces. As they 
do not usually bother with less than a | 
thousand dollars, this gives them ample | 
time to load their guns and call a taxt- | 
cab, and, before you have had a chance | 
toargue the point you have been made | 
the receptacle for half-a-dozen bullets, | 
they have climbed into the automobile,|  ~ 
and everything is over except the jobof) 
counting the money. 
Many people may feel that the super | 
iority of its hold-up men is something | 
that a new country achieves without | 
any especial virtue of its own, and 18) 
therefore nothing to boast of. This 38, | 
of course, the argument which will be | 
advanced by inhabitants of older coun- 
tries where only second-class gangsters | 
remain. Such a feeling is really mere | 
envy. Space does not permit me to 
prove this, but if you are not already 
convinced that American gunmen have 
the drop on the rest of the world, the 
proof is easy. All you will have to do 
is look like a bank-messenger and stro 
up Wall Street. U.S. A. 
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GENTLEMEN v. PLAYERS. 


Pavilion Habitué to Friend 
Friend. ‘‘ AREN'T YOU THINKING OF '67?" 
Pavilion Habitué. * 





GRATITUDE. 
Imprimis, I must clearly make it known 
I cultivate no garden of my own, 
While, of my wide acquaintance, there are lots 
Blessed by the boon of little private plots. 
Of these is Smith, at * Torquilstone " he bides, 
Grows leeks and lettuces, and much besides, 
Things fair to look at and of perfume sweet, 
But, with more ardour, such as man may eat, 
I called on him one evening, and he said, 
“OQ opportune arrival! Weed this bed, 
Thereafter, while we fleet the time in talk, 
This little pateh—anon this strip of walk ; ” 
And I, who have a foolish kindly heart, 
Replied, «Of course I will,” and made a start 
‘Twas early evening then; the sun still shone 
My blistering neck and warping spine upon ; 
But did I murmur—aching, grimy, hot 
Or intermit my labours? I did not. 
The tiny bed I reft of every weed, 
The patch and eke the path—lI did indeed. 
The sun went down, the evening sky grew red 
Above my breaking back, my spinning head. 
Lumbago, apoplexy, cramp—I knew 


How close they crept, and yet I saw it through. 


“ MARVELLOUS CATCH! 


I DARESAY: MY MEMORY IS GETTING SHOCKING.”’ 


| REMEMBER ONE JUST LIKE If IN THE Varsity Martcn or ‘66."’ 


“Tf I but live,” I swore, “‘ there shall be seen 

Amongst his gravel not one speck of green.” 

Egregious groundsel, dandelion grim, 

Deep deleterious docks I dug for him ; 

Small sneaking lichens, grass with roots criss- 
crossed— 

All I extracted; but at what a cost! 

And when at last, one animated ache, 

A creaking cripple for his salad’s sake, 

With hands disfigured by the stain of soil, 

Aged many decades by distorting toil, 

I croaked “‘Good-night " and made to crawl away, 

What was the tribute Smith was fired to pay 

| A miserable martyr three parts dead ? 

} ‘“‘ Well, every little helps!” was what he said. 

W. K. H. 








Glimpses of the Obvious. 
“ The emaciated condition was due to starvation rendered acute by 


the animal being underfed.”— West Indian Paper. 





Educational. 
“ Wanted—Ladies and Girls to learn tailoring and songs under an 
expert lady cutter and songstress.” —Advt. in Indian Paper. 
)A capital idea. If only more of our vocalists would learn 
| to cut out their songs. 
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ON GIVING UP CADDIES. 

From every single point of view | 
opposed the idea. But Grant was 
obdurate from the beginning. 


on having caddies. It is nothing but a 
lazy unnecessary habit. We are just 
blindly following a convention, slaves 
to—to——”’ 

« Tyadition,” I suggested. 
tradition.” 

“ We have never thought the thing 
out for ourselves. What's the use of 
caddies—the sort of caddies we employ? 
They are stupid idle little brats. They 
sniff and they hiccup; they chatter 


“T love 


“Quite apart from the expense,” he | im 
said as we drove down to the links, | Grant to the first tee without a caddie, | Grant. 
“thereisn'ttheslightest excuse for going | 


| Anyhow I did. 





to look for it.” 
Sut we had arrived at the clubhouse. | 
Why I should have meekly followed | 

[ cannot say. An instinctive feeling of | 
fair play and camaraderie, I suppose. | 
: 

And as I surveyed the 
links before me, with its great jungle of | 
uncut tiger-grass flanking the fairway | 
on both sides, I was quick to recognise 
that we had selected the worst possible | 


| day for beginning a caddieless career. | 


I felt, too, uncomfortably hot. 

I drove off. It was quite a oe 
drive, but it must have pitched on a} 
hard bit of ground that was pointing! 


“Yes,” I replied definitely. ‘“‘ And} away at the tall grass, looking for our 
anyhow,” Iadded, “it's twomore people | balls and waving couples through, | 
iwaved another couple through. And 


| simply hopeless. 
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then quite suddenly I found my ball, 
Throwing my bag down beside it to 
mark the place, I went over to help 





“T’ve found mine,” I said, slashing | 
| 


“Pity I couldn’t mark| 


} 


at his grass. 
yours as well.” 
‘It’s no use marking a ball in this! 
muck,” he answered with a slash. “ It's} 
} 
I shall go back and} 

drive another.” 

“Right,” I said. “I'll stay here and 
mark it.” 
We let another couple through and} 
Grant went back and drove another} 
ball, this time quite straight, but only | 





and they giggle. They 
are always in the wrong 
place; they makerotten 
tees; they are no help 
| whatever. On the con- 
| trary they are a con- 
| founded nuisance.” 
“They carry your 
' clubs,” I suggested, 
looking out on the glor- 
ious hot July afternoon. 
“Carry your clubs!” 
he echoed scornfully. 
“ Are we cripples that 
we can’t carry a bag of 
golf-clubs round the 
| links? Look at old 
| Gregory. Old enough 
| to be our fathers—our 
father, that is—did you 
| ever see him with a 
| caddie?” 
“TI loathe old Greg- 
ory,” I replied. “I 
wouldn’t be seen look- 








THE WINDOW.” 





“That’s not the 


FINISHED SWEEPING THE SHOP. 





about forty yards, [| 
doubled back with his | 
clubs, which I had been | 
holding for him, and} 
then ran on in front 
again to mark his next | 
shot, which fortunately | 
stopped on the fairway. | 
And now, stupidly | 
| enough, we had to waste | 
la few more minutes | 
| looking for my golf-bag. | 
'It was, of course, ex: | 
actly where I had left} 
it to mark my ball, but | 
there had been nothing | 
to mark the bag, and we | 
| found it only in the nick | 
| of time to save us hav- 
ing tolet another couple 
| through. 
I took my niblick and 
made a masterly shot— 


} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Shopkeeper (to new boy). “ agin.” moog ABOUT WASTING TIME Now you've | fully seventy yards— 

OU CAN BE CATCHING FLIES AN’ SHOVING | ¥ ri] lac 
ISHED SWEEPING out of the vilest place 
THEM INTO OUR NEW PATENT FLY-TRAP, SO THAT IT WILL BE READY TO PUT IN | P 


| imaginable. 


| «Mark it,” cried 





point,”’ said Grant. 
about physical endurance, 


” 


| 
| 
| ing at him.” 


| Gregory 
“If we, can’t talk about physical 
| endurance,” I said, “without talking 
| about that miserable, mean old blighter, 
| then I don’t want to talk about it.” 
| We sped on in silence. 

*Youdon’t seriously mean it, Grant?” 
I asked, as we drew nearer the golf 
| ¢ 
| 





ourse, 

“ Honestly I do,” he replied. “I'm 
not going to have a caddie, anyway.” 

“We shall have to let every one 
through, you know,” I said, * 
etiquette.” 

“Rot!” he retorted. “Do any of 
those people without caddies ever let 
us go through ?” 

They don’t, it is true. 

“ What about losing balls?” I said. 

“Ha!” he sneered. “Did you ever 
know a caddie mark a ball ?” 








“We're talking | 
and old way,almost at right angles, and plunged 


“Tt’s| 





to the right, for it shot across the fair- 


into the rough. 

“Mark it!” Grant cried, and, groping 
for my clubs, I riveted my eyes firmly 
on the spot where it had entered. ' 

As I was staring, Grant drove. 

‘Mark it!” he cried; but I was not 
to be put off, and, tucking my clubs 
under my arm, I moved swiftly forward, 
like a man walking in his sleep, in the 
direction of my ball. Grant moved 
forward, too, but as I went further and 
further to the right he went further and 
further to the left. Evidently his drive 
had been the wildest possible pull. 

We began looking for our balls. The 
grass was very, very long. I waved a 
couple through. A few minutes later 
Grant waved a couple through. We 
were separated by the length of a full 
brassie shot; communication between 





us was impossible. We just slashed 


Grant. And together we raced to the 
spot where it had fallen. It was no- 
where to be seen. 

Many couples had passed through and 
much slashing had been done before 
found my ball. And it had grown very, 
very hot. I chipped it out on to the 
fairway alongside. a 

As I did so some people were coming 
up as if to go through. I wondered 
whether we need let them go through, 
and I judged that we were entitled to 
gopn. I turned round to consult Grant. 
But Grant was not there... . The | 
people came nearer—there were four) 
of them—but none of them was Grant. 
I wondered what had happened to him. | 

I waved the foursome through. One| 
of them passed near me. 

‘‘ There 's a ball here,” he said kindly, | 
pointing to Grant's ball, which lay on | 


the fairway. | ; 


— 


“1 know, I know,” I replied. ‘Thanks. | 
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| But I ‘ve—I'’ ve lost the man I'm play- 
ing ing with.” 
“How do you mean?” he inquired. | 
“T mean,” I answered, “ that I have} 
lost him. A fattish, tallish, goodish 
looking man in sort of plus-fours. You 
haven't seen him, have you ? 
“No,” heanswered. ** Where did you 
last have him?” 
“Over there,” I replied “In the 
rough.” 
“ Perhaps he’s still there he sug 


gested. 


*“ Perhaps so,” said. And I went 
Perhay I And | 
back in search of Grant 
I found him quite quickly In the 


rough. He was spread out full length 
on his back, bis head propped up on his 
golf-bag, his hat pulled over his eyes, 
his mouth wide open and parched with 
thirst. He had fallen asleep while | 
was looking for my ball. 

I gazed at him for a moment in} 
silence, and then, shouldering my clubs, 
I tiptoed away. 

And now, sitting here in the Club-| 
house awaiting the return of Grant, with | 
a nice long cold drink at my elbow, I 
am more than ever convinced — the 
great caddie question. Never agair 
shall I be found sneaking neat the 
caddie shed carrying my clubs to the 
first tee. Caddies are an essential part 
of one’s ae equipment. I have found 
this out by the only practical test. 
Who was it who said———?_ Oh, yes, 
SHAKESPEARE :— 


“For it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the w rth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but, being lack'd and los 
Why, then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show u 
Whiles it was ours.” 


So may it fare with Grant. 








FAIRIES BY THE SEA. 
Crowns of them and crowds of them 
All among the tide, 
On big waves and little waves | say ‘Way 'Cos IT WAS ALL ’F ’AD.” 
Having such a ride! nr we ne 
| 





Tipster. “ Wuenx I Was A YOUNG FELLER AT Hoxrorp COLLEGE MY FARVER 8UD 
DINLY DIED AN’ CUT ME ORF WIV A SHILLIN’, (Silence on the part of audience.) Yor 





Creeping up the crinkly sand, ow anted, Chauffeur-Valet ; good shaver.” “Ww sihell ben ree School for Fire 
Dancing on the rocks, 


Daily Paper. wood.”—Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
Crowds of them and crowds of them 


In creamy curly freeks 





In which capacity ‘ | Only blockheads, of course, need apply. 


» é, From a provincial tradesman’s cir- OY ET ren 
Rows of them and rows of them | cular :-— “ Provincials visiting London are nota little 


shock $ e Royal Sandard fi ve 
Fifty thousand score “We are now prepared to give you all the hocked tha: the Royal Sandand flying over 


suc i 4 storn. They are ; 
Glitteri ing and tw inkling advantages of an up-to-date London Store in py bina veer sent pre ting Far 
All along the shore yur own locality. Goods of impeachable perfect.” —Erening Paper. 
Sands to dig I kne jualits of thin 3 
ands we I knew weary Metron Yes. that’s just like London We wonder if this includes the spelling 
; es rat's jus ( . . 
imps to catch for » that sj , of our evening journals. 


No one told me I should find 


“a “ What is the play to me : 
Fatries by the se 2 + ay. ’ : 
ches _ R. P. | Clever though it may be? There was a strange man of Dunluce 
i : o . j , ” 
Moments drag wearily. Who would never say “Boo!” to a 





Another Impending Apology. You are not here! 





| What is the ballroom gay ? - foose ; 7 cD '’ 
From the report of a hockey match :-—| What is the tune they play ?” Yet he always said “‘ Pooh-pooh ! 
wus te Ano Girne . . . His driveline Verses in Weekly Paper. On meeting a hoopoe, 
was excellent.”"—Indian Paper. | Could it have been “ Robin Adair’? | And “ Moo!”’ on observing a moose 
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: tuition, recurrent throughout her 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mucu has been written about affinities since ARISTOPHANES 
(they say) accused the gods of cutting a four-legged mortal 
in half, “as you cut medlars when you are going to pickle 
them,” so that one half still goes about looking for the 
other. Since his day the notion has narrowed down, and 
affinities are popularly supposed to be always of different 
sexes, with the result that the rigid deride their attraction 
as a mere fancy name for impropriety, and the anarchical, 
looking upon it as an indisputable mandate, very often end 
by justifying the slur. Mr. J. D. Beresrorp belongs to the 
latter camp. His heroine Unity (Couiins), who chooses 
her own Christian name by way of counteracting the com- 
plexities of her temperament, is a strange and beautiful 
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better known as “ Spy,” the cartoonist—was a painter ing 
family of painters, had exhibited at the R.A. times without 
number, and painted till her death, her memoirs haye 
naturally in no small degree a specialised interest. Yet I dare 
guarantee that any one, however far from being an artist, 
who has a little time to spare for this book will surely find 
a colour note here or a pencil outline there that will sharpen 
for him some portrait impression of TeNNyson perhaps, or 
of Minxats, of Parti or of THAcKERAY, or it may be of 
Queen Victoria. It is a volume to be dipped into deli- 
cately rather than taken in a single course, for, though one 
would be sorry to suggest that it is any kind of a jumble, 
yet the author, wisely I think, scorned chronological 
sequence, and the titles of her chapters are no particular 
guide to the bulk of their contents. 





“sport” from a commonplace family. Asa child she has 


Mr. Dare Cottrys has rather spoilt his promising fantasia, 





spells of artistic inspiration, and 
after a luckless early marriage 
goes on the stage in Australia 
and returns to England a cele- 
brity. Here she contemplates 
wedding again, despite an in- 


life, that her soul is mysteri- 
ously allied to that of a stranger 
seen once during her girlhood. 
The stranger, Adrian Gore, ma- 
terialises as best man at her 
union with Michael, Lord Ketter- 
ing, and turns up, two years 
later, at a Welsh cottage to 
which Michael and his wife have 
been supernaturally guided. 
After an explanatory interview, 
in which the two initiates handle 
the purblind husband as tenderly 
as Izaak WaxTon his frog, Unity 
makes up her mind to return 
home. But her husband, rea- 
lising that she is still bewailing 
her unfulfilled desires, takes ad- 
vantage of a landslide and an 
errand of charity to arrange his 


WAS NEAR EITHER OR ANY 


its wasteful and shadowy ends} jecprorvery?” 


are brought about by the most 








Counsel, “Now, Str, PERHAPS YOU WILL GIVE ME A * 
STRAIGHTFORWARD ANSWER TO THE SIMPLE Question | eXerts a cruel, indeed a mad, 
own death. The whole book| werner tHe pLamTiFF WAS TRYING TO PASS BETWEEN tyranny over both. The Sprayis 
reads like a remarkably well- | THE MOTOR-BUS AND THE TAXI OR BETWEEN THE TAXI AND becalmed, and the intolerable 
contrived nightmare. Certainly | ™® “©®®Y, AND WHETHER, IF AND WHEN YoU SAW HIM, HE | heat drives all on board out 


Ordeal (HrrNEMany), by the per- 
sistent violence of his idiom and 
the preposterous exaggeration of 
his imagery. The reader is as 
it were subjected to a series of 
concussions. ‘It sailed up te 
join the stars, but, losing mo- 
mentum and spirit, suddenly 
plunged down into the oblivion 
of the sea.” You wouldn't guess 
that that was written of a mere 
cigar-end tossed into the sea by 
a steward? A sinister fellow 
all the same, this steward of 
the Spray; a “ saturnine thing 
spawned in the noisome bowels 
of the liners” before he came 
to this spick-and-span but essen- 
tially unsound yacht hired bya 
rich American for a cruise in 
the Pacific. And an original 
villain, who, after years of out 
ward cringing and inward bitter- 
ness, suddenly asserts himself 
and, by playing off crew and 
passengers against each other, 


TWO AND WHICH OF THEM - , 
of their normal course. Viola 


Thorpe, hitherto a respectable 








vivid and economical of literary means. But as an authority 
on kindred souls, Mr. Beresrorp comes very lamely after 
the most jocular Greek or the most idealistic German, hav- 
ing neither the rationality of the one nor the all-round and 
infectious sensibility of the other. 





In the index to the late Mrs. E. M. Warp’s Memories 
of he Years (Hutcntnsoy) I estimate that there are 
over six hundred names of friends and acquaintances of the 
author, all of them famous in one way or another in their 
day and generation. In some cases that generation is at 
least three removes from the era of broad-casting and post- 
Cubism, for it is actually no less than seventy-six years 
since Mrs. Warp was married—though to be sure she was 
only fifteen at the time, She remembers Tuomas Moore 
for instance, and speaks of Cxartes Dickens as “ my 
dear friend "—meaning the every-day kind—while she has 








suffered practical jokes at the hands of Bunwer Lyrro 
WE N 
| and can Took back to Mr. Punch’s very first appearance. 
| Since this amazing lady—mother of Sir Lestir Warp, 








married woman, plans an outrageous intrigue with a boy- 
friend of her husband. Catching a flying-fish, she exhibits 
itto herquarry, ‘“Evensoam I,” she observes, “ priso 
pulsing, eager for love and life and freedom. That little 
creature is instinct with desire. Even so am I;” where 
upon “a breath of breeze, straying bewildered {and little 
wonder! | through the tense void, kissed her skin and set it 
tingling.” Meanwhile “the sun bled in the west.” How 
ever, Mr. Coitins in his own violent way can tell a story: 
The robust reader may be entertained by ‘Ordeal. 





Mr. L. P. Hartxey’s short stories, collected under the 
title of Night Fears (Purnams), must take rank in the exign- 
ous category of real works of art. If I add that the artist 
has evidently learned something from the methods of the 
late Henry James, I do but testify to the merits of 
master and pupil. Like Henry James, Mr. HarTLey pre 
duces his effects by the elaborate delineation of mood 
emotion and idiosyncrasy. In all fiction the reaction of 
character to a given situation is the stuff of which the story 
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‘ina Ms is made. It may be handled coarsely 
hout : und broadly, as in the ordinary Don't- 
have mnove-or-I-shoot and I-loved-you-from- 
dare 5 the-first kind of fiction; or wrought 
rtist, S with dexterity and truth of workman- 


‘find| 5 ship, as in Mr. Hartvey's stories. In 

his preoccupation with the treatment 
he is, I think, apt to forget that the 
quality of the subject must also be con- 
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sidered. For some of his themes are 
hardly worth the skill he bestows upon 
them. And I put it to Mr. Hartuey 
that, while it may be very suggestive 
simply to leave off—as in ‘“‘ The Tele- 
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phone Call” and “The Summons’ 
instead of finishing is not quite fair 
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to his readers. No such affectation 
mars ‘* The Island” and “The Tonic” ; 
the one a tragic adventure conceived in 
1 vein of high romance, the other a | 
poignant study of character. Both are 
perfectly wrought. There is just one 
point in ‘‘The Island,” oceurring in 
the very article of the catastr phe, I 
would ask Mr. Harruey to consider 
I doubt if, even in the gloom, the 
identity of the figure in the chair would j 
have been mistaken. | 
pee ' 
Miss Tennyson Jesse, in an ex 
cellent introduction to Murder and its 
Motives (HeInrMANN), divides mur- 
ierers into six classes. Wr.1am Pat- 
MER killed his victims for gain: Cox- 
STANCE Kent murdered her young 
half-brother for revenge; the pb Qu 
RANGALS wished to eliminate those who 
»btruded themselves inconveniently 
into their lives; jealousy moy “d Mrs 
PEaRCcEY to commit an especially 
ibominable crime; love of killing took 


complete possession of the odious Neu, 
Cream, and Orsint is taken as a typical 
example of a man who murders fron 
conviction. I hold no brief for the last 
but am sorry to find him in the com- 
pany of such detestably sordid peopl 
is Cream, Mrs. Pearcey and the p1 
QWUERANGALS. Psychologically Con 
STANCE Kent is the most interesting 
of these criminals, and quite right}; 4 Py ee Ld = 

| 





Miss Jesse claims th 7 case shows 5 
ESSE claims that her ca n0W Mother (after reproving Father for giving Bobby a taste of cherry brandy). “ How bo 


the gulfthat divi les present-day thought vou EEE. Dantasa?” 
from that of sixty or seventy years ago Bobby. “Ou, Mcem™y, IT'S TOO LOVELY—JUST LIKE CENTRAL HEATING 
Her crime w is confessed to the Rev. = = = 
A. D. Waaner, of Brighton, at a time when “ questions of | the same time the flowers are bright and in some cases as 
ritual, ranging from the wearing of surplices to the use of| rare as they are pretty. There is the germ of a lyric on 

| the private confessional, convulsed England daily.” Mr | London tree-tops, for instance, which I would give the 
Wacyer’s attitude in this affair was absolutely correct. Miss | whole tale to have brought to musical completion—even in 
Jesse hasdevoted considerable care t her subject, and allows | vers libre. The plot too has the merit of novelty. Just as 
no recognisable motive for murder to escape her penetration. beetles, so some wiseacres say, have only one tribal soul be- 

; | tween a multitude, so three Londoners of 1948, Mr. Valentine 


” 











{ do not think very muec! the Triple Fuque (Grant | Leviathan, Lord Richard Cressey and Mr. Freddie Parkin- 
Ricnarps) as a short story. Its satire is ipt to be pettish, | son, are piecemeal incarnations of one personality. An aero- 

| its. magie without glamour. It is randomly constructed and | plane accident smashes up the three, and ingenious science 
childishly over-decorated, reminding me—for analogical ex- | fashions one physical man out of the débris, Lord Richard 


travagance is catching, and Mr. Oseert Srrwew himself | preponderating. You would think the result would be com- 
is badly down with an attack of “ seeimg resemblances "—of | paratively harmonious, given the pyschical premises ; but 
i child's sand garden bright with unindigenous flowers. At|that is just where you fail to give Mr. Srrwe.t his irre- 
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PACIFIST (CENTRE) IS MORE THAN EVER CONVINCED OF THE NEED OF A SMALLER NAVY. 














sponsible due. Personally I got on best with ‘ The Greet- 
ing,” an old-fashioned tale of mystery and imagination, so 
well written that its transparency of plot does it compara- 
tively little harm. Of two character-studies, “‘ The Machine 
Breaks Down” and “ The Ship Comes Home,” I prefer the 
former, which tells of the decay of a great conversational 
virtuoso. ‘ Low Tide” is too restlessly handled to give the 
pathos of its theme a fair chance; while the subject of 
“ Friendship’s Due,” the machinations of a trio of literary 
men, is too favourable to the expression of Mr. Sirwetu’s 
personal crotchets to give his talents free scope. A lengthy 
appendix of Press-cuttings concerning himself and his 
family is included in the table of contents. 





I imagine that Patricia Ellen (Mitts axv Boon) is a 
first novel, and that “Mary Wittsnire” is a pseudonym, 
since it fits in so well with the fact that much of the scene 
is laid in the country round Avebury. If both these sur- 
mises are true we and Wiltshire have here a most promising 
new novelist. Patricia Ellen, the daughter of an inn-keeper 
in Avebury, marries a delicate artist, and after his death 
manages a Bristol restaurant to earn their child’s livelihood. 
Later, for the same reason, she submits to a second matriage, 
this time with a worthy Cirencester tradesman, and, although 
she doesn’t find much happiness for herself, she secures 
that of Phyllida, her artist daughter. But it is not the 
plot that makes this book so pleasant a thing for a reviewer 
to meet. It is for the sympathy and humanity with which 





the characters are seen, the strength with which they are 
drawn, the vividness of some of the descriptions—such as | 
that of the death of Phyllida’s father—that I want to put! 
it on record that I think a lot of Miss WinTsntre already | 
and expect to think more. She has written a prologue eX | 
cusing herself for housing her imaginary people in real | 
buildings, and has made out a very good case for it too. 





Scout Pie (Pearson) is offered to the general public by 
its editor, Mr. Ernest Youna, “as one means of obtaining | 
funds for the vital purpose of training scoutmasters. | 
Blessed by the Prince or WALEs in a letter in which His 
Royal Highness speaks of the “cheerful co-operation by | 
artists and authors in many and varied subjects for the | 
benefit of their young brothers,” the book proceeds to give | 
delightful entertainment. I am not going to overwhelm | 
you by giving a list of the authors and artists, generous 
as they are eminent, who have contributed to this result, 
but I will ask you to believe me when I say that the prose, | 
the verse and the illustrations to be found in this volume | 
are really admirable. For the modest price of six shillings | 
it is in your power to give true pleasure—with the kind of | 
profit that won’t spoil it—to any boy or girl in the land, 
and at the same time to assist a most worthy cause. 


} 








Where Bureaucracy Unbends. 
“ Holding oneself in an erect attitude is more likely to bring pleasatt | 


thoughts than is a slouching department.”—New Zealand Paper. i 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue Government was defeated twice 
in one night last week, making ten 
defeats in all. We understand that 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonavp is playing 
fifty up. 6 





«How many animals go to the making 
of a fur coat?” asks a correspondent 
in an evening paper. Our belief is that 
none of them go. They all have to be 
fetched. - 


| 

| M. Porncaré has. written an article 
|for The Daily Matl. Aren't you glad 
| now that you raised your hat to the 
French ex-Premier ? 

By the way, ex-Premiers always 


House can be covered by a breakfast- 
cup. Why can’t they make them all 
like that ? a 

* 

_ Mrs. Mircrext says that politicians, 
in order to attract women voters, should 
talk about hats. Up till now, of course, 
they 've merely talked through them. 


A dentist recently bit a policeman 
who attempted to arrest him. We knew 
this advertising business would go too 
far before long. , , 

ob 

A strike of plumbers in the Midlands 
has collapsed. The men are now busy 
searching for the tools that they downed. 


— 
The City Council is to spend two 





hundred pounds this year on the clean- 





at the amount you had saved.” It’s a | 
long time to wait for a surprise. 
“ * 


* 

We are proud to claim acquaintance 
with the wife of a profiteer who de- 
clared she would not do any shopping 
during the summer sales but preferred | 
to wait until things got a little dearer 
again. ae 





We read of a tortoise that has lived 
in Ireland for nearly four hundred years. 
This is due to a resolution it made 
when quite young never to take part | 
in local polities. 


xk * | 
: | 


Two more vitamines have been dis- 
covered by scientists at the University 
of California. It is believed that there 
is still another one at large. 





| seemto havesomething ~~ 
to say, and the trouble | 
is that they will say it. 
8 

In view of the fact 
| that a gang of counter- 
| feit coiners are at work 
| the police are warning 
| the public to examine 
| their money. Ask your 
| tradesmen to let. you 
| have another look at 


yours. 
d 


| The tide has turned 
| against the shingle and 
| women are now letting 
(their hair grow long 
| again. So, after all, wo- 
men will be women, 

| * 

| According to a Paris 
; Message an American 
| couple divorced last 
year have just re-mar- 





WONDER WHO'S WINNING ? 
Peggy. ‘‘I THINK FATHER MUST BE. 
CLUBS A FEW MINUTES AGO.’ 





Bobby (following mother and father round links at a respectful distance). “I 


9” 


I HEARD HIM OFFER TO CARRY MOTHER'S 


Atarecent baby show 
a lullaby contest was 
held. Of course the | 
Society for the Preven- | 
tion of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren can't be everywhere 
at once, 


* * 


Mars will be only 
_. | 34,600,000 miles from 
the earth this month. 
Our sky-writers have 
been warned to keep to | 
the left. 


We read of a Ken- | 
}sington linnet which | 
|raises such a commo- 
ition when sky-writing 
is carried out that it | 
has to be covered up 
until the last stroke of 
“ Daily Mail” has been 
) written. We suspect | 








| ried. This is what is known as having 
your marriage made absolute. 


A contemporary estimates that if all 
the streets in London were placed end 
| toend they would reach Constantinople. 
We wonder if the Turks know that. 
| _ Mr. Gostinc is considering the plant- 
| ing of trees along the new roads. For 
ourselves we should prefer dug-outs as 
affording a simpler means of escape. 


_Mr. Lroyp George says that a strong 
virile nation is one that makes the best 
of its land. He must have met the 
house agent who is developing a new 
estate near us. x 
* 

The Stratford magistrates held re- 
cently that sauce is grocery. So our 
grocer’s boy seems to think. 





The gramophone in the Queen’s Dolls’ 


a 





VOL, CLXVIUL 





ing of statues. Many people think it 
a mistake to interfere with Nature's 
kindly camouflage. 


Mr. OswaLpD Sirwext told The Daily 
News recently that there would be no 
difficulty about his being buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Well, why this 


delay ? x x 


” 

A French lady has embroidered a 
fairy tale on a piece of tapestry. And 
we ourselves have seen a carpet marked 
“Genuine, all wool.” 


“ Every modern girl should have a 
chaperon,” says a writer in a morning 
paper. We would go further and recom- 
mend three chaperons working eight- 
hour shifts. 


“Tf,” says a contemporary, “ you put 
a farthing on one side every day you 
would be surprised in forty years’ time 


} 





the bird of being a reader of The Daily 
News. 








Another Impending Apology. 
““M, Herriot dined at the Fleet-Street tavern 
where he tackled the traditional dishes with 
great gusto. It is not now considered likely 
that he will return to Paris just yet,” 
Daily Paper, 


“Tue New-Styce Farmer. 
The farmer of to-day is no simple Hodge 
with a spade, a fork, a cart, a plough anda 
wisp of straw in his mouth.” 
Yorkshire Paper. 
In the rural districts nowadays they 
don’t grow mouths of this capacity. 


From “Answers to Correspondents ”: 

‘When should I stop pinching sweet peas | 
for show on August 5? Rasp.—Cease the 
pinching at once.”— Gardening Paper, 
We are glad to observe that our con- 
temporary disapproves so strongly of a 
practice which is all too prevalent at 
local flower-shows. 
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THE GERMAN LOAN. 


I~ commerce I have never been a swanker ; 
My place is far from Mammon’s throne , 
I do not talk in billions, like a banker, 
But, when the alien wants a loan, 
Where would the high financier be 
Without the small investor— meaning me? 


So, where the nations’ delegates assemble 
To chat about the Dawes Report, 

It is the thought of me that makes them tremble 
Lest I should cut their Conference short ; 

They know the tune ‘s for me to set 

Who pay the piper. That's what makes ‘em sweat. 


The Frenchman, clamorous for his own “ security ” 
And caring not a curse for mine, 

Casts horrid doubts upon my motive’s purity 
And in my caution smells a sign 

Of that material soul and base 

That stamps the sordid Anglo-Saxon race. 


I gather from this conversazione 
That just for pure joy—though the score 
Which France declines to pay has left us stony 
We ought to lend some millions more, 
Toward which I cannot find (can you ?) 
That she intends to p'ank a single sou. 


Then let our friends leave Germany free as France is 
To pay her debt with hands untied ; 
Myself, { dimly hope they ‘ll take their chances, 
For still my trust, though sorely tried, 
Is that, in spite of ugly rumour, 
The French retain some little sense of humour. 
aeenesite 0. 8. 





THE GREAT DECISION. 

Oxcr upon a time, in a Northern city by the sea there 
lived two men who loved the same maiden, and her heart 
| was divided between them, fifty-fifty. They were both 
| good-looking, steady-going young fellows, but, no matter how 
| she tried, she could not readjust the percentages in her 
| heart. After seven years she decided that something must 
bedone. But what? The old-fashioned method of building 
| a stadium into which her lovers would ride, each at the head 
| of a hundred peerless knights and fight for her, would entail 
considerable expense. The other old-fashioned method of 
tossing a bawbee seemed too brusque and brutal. At last it 
was agreed that Andrew and David should play one round 

of golf, and the winner should win her. j 

There is no need to describe the game in detail. We have 
all heard games of golf described. Suffice it to say that it 
was what the sporting reporters would call a ding-dong 
struggle. At the seventeenth green they were all square and 
breathing heavily. At the last tee each stood long, nerv- 
ously oscillating his driver with high frequency, and each 
delivered an excellent shot, both balls sailing over the ridge 
| in the direction of the hidden green. 

On the brae-face above that green, in a clump of whin- 
bushes, sat the object of their affections. She had flitted 
unseen from one vantage-point to another, running, as 
Beatrice did, “ like a lapwing, close by the ground,” and, 
although never near enough to know the exact state of 
affairs, she now knew, of course, that the decision had been 
pay nt green, if not further. She reasoned that 
no two men & game of such importance had | 
decided would be callous enough to go * playing the oom 
At least not on this course, where she and they were mem- 











bers. It would be different if they had each paid two 
shillings and sixpence for the round. 

It is in crises of this kind that the heart discovers itself. 
At the third hole Maggie had realised that hers no longer 
stood at fifty-fifty. The David side had advanced to fifty- 
one and the Andrew had correspondingly receded to forty. 
nine. At the thirteenth David was distinctly preferred 
and Andrew very ordinary. At the eighteenth Davids had 
soared to eighty-seven and Andrews were flabby at thirteen 
She sighed over the long-drawn indecision of those wasted 
years and wept into her handkerchief. 

As she was weeping into her handkerchief and looking 
through a hole in it with one eye, she saw the first ball, 
which was Andrew's, come bounding over the ridge and 
bump, bump on the smooth slope. It trickled on to the’ 
green and came to rest about four feet beyond the hole. 
Maggie grasped a twig of the whinbush and let go again. 
Years afterwards, as it seemed, came David's ball, bounded 
over the ridge, bump-bumped on the green, trickled to the 
edge of the bunker beyond and toppled in. 

For three seconds the world swam. Then the path of 
love, in which all is fair, lay plain before her. The bushes 


| screened her from the advancing players as she rose to seek 
ithe lower ground. 


The ridge hid her from them as she 
raced across the green. For a moment she hesitated as if 
in doubt about her course of action. But there was no 
time to think it out. And so David's ball was removed 
from the bunker and placed in the hole, and in a trice Maggie 
was back in her hiding-place, panting and triumphant. 
Together the rivals came over the ridge, breathing heavily, 
and saw the fair green and the ball uponit. Maggie clutched 
a thistle and let go again. “ Someone's had a good shot,” 
she heard Andrew say nonchalantly as he stopped, and with 
trembling fingers applied a match to his pipe. She saw 
David stride on towards the ball, stop suddenly at the hole 
and grasp the pin like a man stricken with sudden pain. 
She heard Andrew inquire carelessly whose was the ball on 
the green, and there was no reply. She heard him repeat 
his question in a louder tone, and then David seemed to} 
pull himself together. To her startled ears came the words, | 
“It's—it's mine. Yours is in the—no, sorry, I'm wrong. 
It’s—it's yours. I must be in the bunker.” 
What could it all mean? Had he not seen the ball in 
the hole? Or had he pretended not to see it because he) 
no longer loved her? His subsequent action cleared up the 
mystery. Lighting a cigarette, he dropped the matchbox, 
and, as he stooped to lift it, Maggie saw his hand fumble in 
the hole. She saw him go to the bunker ; she heard him ery, | 
“Yes, it’s here;" she both heard and saw him smite the earth | 
three times and then congratulate Andrew on his victory. | 
Yes, it was clear now. Her little deception had been) 
easily penetrated by one who had formerly been a boy scout. | 
Those tiny heel-marks on the soft green could not be hidden | 
from the trained sleuth. He had seen it all in a flash; | 
then had come the great temptation, only to be flung aside, | 
and now he was lost to her forever. All may be fair in love, | 
but there is honour among golfers, as Maggie now knew. | 
What she did not know is that the penalty for playing) 
a hole in one stroke is the expenditure of twelve-and-six- | 
pence on a bottle of whisky. 





A Wardour-Street Dynasty. 
“King Louise IV. Drawing-room Settee and 2 large Divan>.” ; 
Advt, in Provincial l’aper. 


“Rembrandt, whose picture, ‘The Mill,’ was sold for £100,000, 
recently died a pauper.” — Weekly Paper. 
Very distressing. Why ever didn’t he apply for an old-age) 
pension ? 
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“THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH.” 
{HE CHIEF SCOUT TAKES THE SALUTE. 


[A Jambore f Boy Scouts of the Empire is to be held at Wembley on Friday next). 
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Flustered Lady. “Have you BEEN A SMALL Boy?” 
Recumbent Gentleman. “ SaNDY-HAIRED FAT LITTLE DEMON ? 


HeE’s PLAYING BY HIMSELF NEAR THE BREAKWATER.” 


Flustered Lady. “No; I’M LooKInG FOR MY SON—A GOLDEN-HAIRED PLUMP LITTLE BOY.” 


Recumbent Gentleman. “On, I BEG YOUR PARDON. 


He’s PLAYING BY HIMSELF NEAR THE BREAKWATER.” 








DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


Heaven forbid that I should be con- 
ceited, but I do try to take an intelli- 
gent interest in things that matter. 
Unless a man interests himself in and 
stands by the country he has honoured 
by his birth, then he should do the next 
best thing and resign. 

Yet the enthusiast wiil find that 
standing by one’s own country can be- 
come very uphill work, and that it will 
wear him out in time. But he must not 
allow this to worry him, for his duty is 
plain. He must carry on the good work. 

It is for this reason that I make it an 
habitual rule to invite the opinion of 
all those I meet on the current prob- 
lems of the day ; but, alas, one is apt to 
become disheartened. 

Yesterday, for instance, I noticed in 
the Tube traina particularly intellectual- 
looking man sitting next tome. Why 
he sat next to me I don’t know, but I 
must say I admired his good taste; and, 
as I have said, he appeared to be very 
intelligent. He had an oval face, a tired 
moustache and what looked like an 
ingrowing chin. 

I asked him what he thought of the 
building strike, indicating that I thought 
it was terrible. 








But do you think he had an opinion ? 

No. The building strike merely re- 
minded him that Puggletown Wanderers 
had just signed on a new centre-for- 
ward, and | gathered that it was not 
before he was wanted, and I could take 
his word for it, and had I a match on me? 

I was just going to veer round to my 
favourite topic, the Theory of Rela- 
tivity, when he bluntly asked me if I 
knew a good thing for the two-thirty. 

What he meant by the two-thirty I 
have no notion. 

My next attempt was on an omnibus 
during the late afternoon. Seated next 
to me was a burly man—probably a 
licensee in his own right—and I 
promptly asked him what he thought 
of the prospects of a satisfactory settle- 
ment at the Conference that was dealing 
with the Experts’ Report. But that 
question reminded him of something 
different. It reminded him that bread 
was going up in price, and he gave me 
a graphic description of the various 
ways in which he would gladly murder 
all millers and profiteers free of Enter- 
tainment Tax. 

Then upon going home at night I got 
into conversation with the Tube lift- 
man, as I always try to brighten their 
lives for them, just to encourage them. 








[remarked that, having such an up-and- 
down life, I didn’t suppose he had had 
an opportunity of seeing His Imperial 
Highness Tarart MakonneM, expect- 
ing, of course, that he wouldn't mind 
telling me if he had. 

But no. I suffered my third disap- 


pointment, for he merely looked.me up | 
and down, more in anger than in pity, | 


and informed me in no uncertain terms 
that somebody had been pulling my leg 
and that there “‘ wasn't no such horse 
running.” 

I cannot bear to write any more. 





‘Truth in Advertising.” 

“ Because of a certain singing teakettle we 
now have the puffing engine. Young Isaac 
Watts heard the song. 

He figured that what made it sing would 
make something go, if only it could be hitched 
up right.”—Advt. in American Magazine. 


Did it make James Warr go and write 
hymns ? 





“Quite suddenly the city begins to look 
cleaner and brighter, and the brightness 18 
reflected in the faces of the citizens. It's 
wonderful what a little paint can do.” 

Dublin Paper. 


Alas for the days when in fair Dublin 








City the girls were so pretty without | 


this adventitious aid! 
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VALEDICTORY VARIATIONS. 
| Forgive, kind shade of Mackworru Prat 
The doggerel bard wi) 
| By 


» courts disaster 
hoosing themes and metric schemes 
You handled as a master. 
Goop-niGHut to the Season! 
| Since Praep, in the Regency times, 
Indited his witty but modest 
And suave valedictory rhymes ; 


| For never were known such upheavals | 


Of Parties and morals and modes, 
| Such strange unexpected retrievals 
| Of journeys on perilous roads ; 
| Such dismal and deadly surmises 
| Of national doom and collapse, 
| Succeeded by welcome surprises 
And blessings disguised as mishaps. 


Good-night to the Season! — to 
WHEATLEY 
Commanding attention profound 
While urging urbanely and sweetly 
Proposals extreme and unsound ; 
To Ramsay, enjoying at Chequers, 
Sequestered in gardens and woods, 
| Relief from the ery of the wreckers 
That he should “ deliver the goods 
| To Ciynxes, quite the least magisterial 
Of Leaders, in Party control ; 
| To Tuomas, of boldly Imperial 
And rich Rabelaisian soul. 


Good-night to the Season ! The 
builders, 

Whose grand architectural clash 
Achieves a result that bewilders, 

And grieves the upholders of Nass ; 
The mansions, like mountainous ridges, 

Or cliffs that o’ershadow the street 
The battle of Waterloo’s bridges ; 

The old guard's assault and defeat 
The girders, so gaunt and unsightly 

That mid-Piccadilly disgrace ; ' 
The luminous horrors that nightly 

Revolve and exhort and grimace. 


Good-night to the Season !—The Ge 
mans 
Resuming their lyrical sway, 


While ruthless Trade Unionist firmans | 


Kept Austrian bandsmen away ; 
Good-night to the “stars” in 
courses 
: Enlisted, regardless of fee, 
To make the Grand Syndicate’s forces 
A match for the B.N.O.C. 
Good-night to Salome, Brynnhilda, 
To strains that enrapture or lull; 
To Carmen and Mimi and Gilda, 
To WaGNER 
SULL.” 


then 


Good-night to the Season !—Bororra, 
| The prince of the polyglot crew 
That Wimbledon lures from Socotra, 
From China, Japan, or Peru; 
ALonz0, so gallant and gracious; 
Lacoste, that most “fiery Frank,” 
Whose onset, alert and audacious, 
Bororra alone could outflank : 


-the oddest 
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Disappointed Champion Cokernut-shier (who has been round the South African 
section in vain). “I ALWAYS THOUGHT THEY ’4D COKERNUTS IN AFRICA.” 








Suzanne, who was forced by a cruel 

| Mischance to withdraw from the 
| bills, 

| And the final sensational duel 


Between Miss McKane and Miss | ; 


WILLs. 


Whose authors affect to confess 
Humanity’s grandeur and glories, 
| And yet Cloacina caress ; 
| The amateurs, lay and decanal, 
| Who oust the professional scribes ; 
| The poets whose dread of the banal 
Exposed them to music-hall jibes ; 
The débutantes, recklessly daring 
In claiming their place in the sun, 





| 
| 





Though never by painting and swearing 
Hearts worthy of winning are won. 


Good-night to the Season !—Another 
May possibly run the same race, 
3ut ev'ry Red comrade and brother 

Is sworn its delights to efface ; 


and “GILBERT and Good-night to the Season !—The stories | Will it beggar myself and my neigh- 


bour ? 
Or find the Allies still allied ? 
Or widen the cleavage of Labour 
That separates Chequers and Clyde ? 
Will it find me as mad as a hatter, 
Or sane, and preparing for flight 
To the Cape or to Chile ?— No matter! 
Good - night to the Season, good- 
night ! 
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“HAVE 


PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
XXI.—Tne Paceant 1s Detayen. 
[r was a simply amazing storm. 

“1 don’t think I’m coming to Wem- 
bley,” I said to the Illustrator on the 
** How large are the hail- 
stones falling down into your grate? 
As large as pigeons’ eggs ?” 

“ No, no, no,” he said reassuringly — 
‘not a bit bigger than doves’.” 

“Rabid Imperialist!” I replied. 
“Henry THE Firtn wouldn't have 
gone to the Stadium on a day like 
this.” 

“No, but Hexry tar Seventa will.” 

“What's Henry tae Seventa got 


| to do with it ?” 


‘‘ He’s the first episode, my lad.” 

* Well, he's got a nice face in the 
National Portrait Gallery. What else 
is there in the first episode ? ” 

“The discovery of Newfoundland 
and Canada.” 

“Nasty day for a job like that,” I 
said, ‘Never mind, | ’ll come. ‘The 
path of glory leads but to the grave.’ I 
suppose General Woxre will be there?” 
And I grasped my umbrella. 

As a matter of fact there was no 
episode at all. The Pageant had been 
postponed. Early-Tudor ladies and gen- 
tlemen, wearing neo-Georgian goloshes, 
were waiting patiently on the off-chance 
of a dress rehearsal. 

The Stadium, which I had last seen 
as a steer-roping arena, had now some- 





WE STRAYED INTO THE AMUSEMENT 


(Mr. Braxawyx'’s Canvas in the Stadium.) 


thing of the consistency of a buffalo 
wallow. There was a large empty arti- 
ficial sea at one end of it, and a large 
full unartificial sea at the other. In the 
middle of the unartificial water stood a 





COURT CUSTOMS IN THE TUDOR 
PERIOD. 


canvas Tudor gateway, and beyond the 
artificial water were painted canvas 
mountains. Halfway upthese there was 





a painted canvas ship. It was as idle 
as a painted ship upon a painted hill. 








PARK?” 








Learhn wr" 






“ All that is by Branawyn,” said the 
Illustrator, waving his hand at the} 
scenery. a 

“Rather a good idea having the ship 
up in the mountain,” I commented. | 
“It saves the keel from getting damp, | 
you know.” a 
«If T knew as little about the rigging 
of a ship as Branowyy,” said the Lilus- 
trator, scowling at it, “I would eat my 
hat.” | 

“1 don’t suppose you ‘ve ever done | 
much rock-climbing in one of the old | 
Tudor galleasses,” 1 said. ‘‘ Those were 
strange adventurous times, my boy,” I 
added, looking at the programme,“ when | 
Joun Canorcame tothe Court of Henpy | 
THE SEVENTH.” | 

“Who was Jonn Capo, anyway?’ 
inquired the Illustrator sulkily. =| 

“I think he found the North-West | 
Passage,” I said. “ You know, the one | 
where it says ‘ Exit ro Wemsuey Hut | 
ony.’ Another thing he did, I believe, 
was to start our trade with Russia; 
but I don’t suppose they ‘ll bring that 
into the Pageant. A lot of water has | 
flowed down the Volga since then.” 

“A lot is flowing down the back of | 
my neck at this moment,” said the | 
Illustrator. “ For goodness’ sake let us | 
get under cover. Hullo! there's FRA | 
LASCELLES up there.” 

The Pageant-Master was seated in 
the royal box, talking probably to Henry 
THE SEVENTH, and drinking every now | 
and then out of a thermos flask. Far | 
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away > behind ‘Se over the topmost 
tiers, were a number of notices written 
in very large letters :— 

BACKWARD. 
GATHER, 





RUN ABOUT. 
DISPERSE. 


FORWARD. 
GO STEADY. 


and one or two more. 

I have often been ordered about rathei 
| brusquely when trying to find a seat in 
| the Stadium, but never quite so con- 
| fusingly as this. I made a few rapid 
| attempts to obey the whole set of in- 
| structions at once, but found it com- 
| pletely impossible. 


| «What is all that nonsense about, 


PUN YCH, “OR _THE 





| my Lord?” I asked a stray bishop— 
LATIMER, igh Atany 
lighting a 


lrate he was 


| pipe. 
“To direct the stage 
crowds,” he explained. 
‘Not now, but when it 
gets darker. The words 
| have electric lights be- 
hind them, like the Tube 
| indicators, and when Mr. 
LASCELLES presses a but - 
ton it shows up the direc- 
tion he wants to give.” 
* Splendid,” I con- 
ceded. “QOnly there 


aren't nearly enough of 
them. You don’t exhaust 


the possibilities of a stage 


crowd with a few sen- 
tences like those. Why 
not have ; 
SOB LOUDLY. 
RAISE FISTS TO 
HEAVEN. 
CURSE SOFTLY BUT 
DEEP, 
FLING GREASY CAPS 
IN AIR? 
They ‘re always flinging 


up their greasy 
SHAKESPEARE, 


caps in 
you know. 


Or you might tell them to “we & 
EXHIBIT SIGNS OF CONFLICTING ! 


| 
EMOTIONS 


like the Florentinecrowds in Max BEER 
BOHM's Savonarola, How many people 
are the re in this Pageant, by the way ?’ 
‘About twe lve thousand.” said Lat 
MER, “not counting animals. [Excuse 
meamoment. I want to speak to the 
Great Mocut.” 
“That will be Jenanarr,” I said to 
the Illustrator, referring to my pro 
grammeagain. ** Hereceives Sir THOMAS 


| Ror, ambassador from Queen Exiza- | 
| BETH. It’s a pity it’s so damp under- 
foot. I can’t help feeling the weat! er | 


must have been far finer than this in 
India when Queen Exizapetu reigned.” | 


any part of the Stadium look like the | 
urt of JEHANGIR, 


| 
J 
| “ They ‘ll have to hustle a bit to make | “ 


[I should say.” 





| of the East, 


LON \DON (CHAR 





“ ‘Simple dignity ‘will be the key- 
note,” I said. “That and rubber over- 
shoes. Look here, the rain ’s stopping. 
Let’s go outside the Stadium and 

some of the stray pageantry 


look at 
behind.” 
Choristers, damsels in peaked hats, 
knights, nobles and fools, had begun to 
emerge cautiously and walk up and 
down the cinder track. Others moved 
picturesquely about amongst the slopes 
of mountains or in the sea. The arti- 
ficial sea, I mean. That was fairly well 
drained. Nobody, not even Sir WALTER 


RaLeicH, went through the quagmire 
beneath the Tudor gate. 





IVARI. 


by a brilliant idea—“ why shouldn't 
you and I each get one of these white 
ponies and give an exhibition of zebu 
wrestling in the Stadium, to pass the | 
time away?” 

“ Have you no sense of the dignity of | 
Empire?” I asked him. “Try, to re- | 
member Sir Tuomas Ror.” 

“They 've got more animals than 
these,” declared the boy. “There's a 
bear and elephants and lions and tigers 
coming on in the Pageant, and a lot of 
things they call llamas.” 

‘That will be your old friend Canor,” 
said the Illustrator. ‘‘He probably 
brought them back from America to | 








amuse HENRY THE 
SEVENTH; or else Sir 


Francis Drake. Nobody 
could sit a bucking llama 
like Sir Francis Drake.” 
“It gives you rather 
an insight,’ I observed 
reflectively, “into the 
trials of a pageant-mas- 
ter’s life when you look 
at this little tent. Sup- 
posing the whole show is 
going perfectly and then 
a zebu, or a llama, ora 
camel, or it may be an 
elephant, fails to notice 
the electric indicator and 
begins to gather when it 
ought to disperse? Up | 
till now I fancied M) 
Frank Lascenurs had | 
got rather an easy job.” 


vor | 





* CORNWALL. Board Resi- 
dence ; facing Bay and Sands. 
Minute Golf Links.” 

Sunday Paper. 


With Laliputtinggres ns? 


“Day hues Douglas in | 

one over for a 6, two 4's and | 

RE NOT REHEARSING TO-DAY, THANK YOU.” three 3's.” 
Provincial Paper. | 

Prowling behind the scenes we saw] Very obliging of the umpire to let | 
property jungles with orchids and DovG.as change ends during the oven 
. | 

' 


palms, and property palanquins, bows 
and arrows and musical instruments and 
lanterns and baskets of fruit; and then 
the noise of braying drew us to a tent in 
which were picketed one dirt-coloured 
camel, four white asses, SIX W hite ponies 


land a white zebu. At least I said it 
was a zebu. The boy in sole charge 


said it was “ one of these foreign cows.” 
The carnel was making occasional efforts 
to bite off thiscreature’s hump, probably 
out of mere profe ‘ssional spite. 

‘This will be part of the splendour 
’T told the Hlustrator, con- 
| sulting once more the book of the words. 
The camel has to trot on in the second 
Jenanair up, | suppose.” 


episode 
he cried, as if struck 


7 Look 


here,” 


“The Soviet Government had been recog 
nised by Great Britain as theawful Government | 


of Russia.”"— Birmingham Papei 


Truth will out—even in a misprint. 


From a law-report : | 





“Paris mails of May 21 arrived at Shanghai 
on June 25 on SS. Porthos and are expected 


to arrive here to-day arrive here to-day at 
10.25 a.m, 
at 10.25 a.m.”—Chinese Paper. 


gentlemen! 


Chorus, 


‘ Deborah, I say that every breath I draw, 
every drop of blood in my body, every beat of 
| my heart and every dream of my soul, are 
| here at your feet.” Magazine. 
We infer that Deborah's lover had not 








yet qualified for the medical profession, 
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TO SAVE CRICKET. 


Tue regrettable dispute between 
Middlesex and Yorkshire, which may, 
it is feared, end in the cancelling of 
their two matches next year ; the sparse 
attendance at Lord's and the Oval all 
this season, and the general feeling of 
depression caused by Hopps’s super- 
caution in the Gentlemen and Players 
contest, cause much disquietude and 
thought among the friends—not of 
cricket, which can always take care of 
itself and is flourishing on its true 
home, the village green, as never before, 
but—of those exacting and important 
persons, the cricket crowd. Are they 
to be itted to abandon the game 
without a blow being struck in their 
defence? No. Their good opinion must 
be recaptured at any cost. 

After much thought I have perfected 
a plan to save the situation. Bea 
plan the cricket of the future will be put 
on a sound and stable basis and the 
public at last will get what it wants. 
Now, one of the reasons why football 
is so much more popular than cricket 
is the fact that there is intense activity 
and excitement compressed into ninety 
minutes. Cricket guffers by its leisure- 
liness and by the timidity of batsmen 
who are solicitously desirous not to 
return yet to the Pavilion. Reduce the 
time of a match from three days to 
three hours, and remove the cause of 
the batsmen’s prudence and tremors, 
and you have an ideal entertainment for 
Wembley. Bowling and fielding have 
little interest for the crowd ; the crowd 
goes to see big hits, and, if there are no 
big hits, it remembers that it will never, 
never be slaves, and boos. Without 
the crowd first-class cricket cannot live, 
and moreover, if the counties are going 
to quarrel and refuse to meet each 
other, there will be little point in con- 
tinuing the first-class championships, 
anyway. 

herefore the first-class game may 
as well go, and its ordinary practitioners 
return to normal life and play only on 
holidays in smaller matches. But what 
of the batting cracks? By my plan 
they will be kept as star turns for the 
Wembley Stadium and other suitable 
arenas. 

I have it all mapped out in the 
manner of the Rodeo. The manage- 
ment will announce a series of hitting 
displays and secure the services of 
Hoss, who will then recognise no just 
impediment to opening his shoulders, 
Hewpren, Wooitey, Surcuirre and 
others of the more famous bats, together 
with some of the more adventurous 
sloggers of the day, the men who, by 
reason of their aptitude as bowlers or 





at everything, such as Tare and 
Parkin and Murrett. Perhaps some 
amateurs may be persuaded to join too 
—Mr. Mansy, Mr. Gintiean, Mr. Hate, 
Mr. Fenper, Mr. Brarxre, Mr. Carr, 
Mr. M. D. Lyon, and so forth. Only 
bowlers who send down half volleys 
will be employed, cutting and leg- 
glancing and such subtle strokes having 
little spectacular value; and everything 
like defence will be under a ban. What 
the crowd wants is big hits into the 
air, if possible out of the ring; and 
prizes will be offered every afternoon 
for the longest efforts. 

But we have not yet touched the 
heart of the matter. The special at- 
traction, the certain lure, will be the 
undertaking that, no matter how often 
he is caught or bowled, the batsman 
will continue his innings for a definite 
space of time, say half-an-hour each. 
This will at once enchant the spectators 
and by liberating the batsman’s mind 
from all petty restrictions and fears 
will enable him to do his best and 
deserve the applause that I am sure 
will be constant and cordial. There 
will be a few fieldsmen, but only for 
the purpose of returning the ball, like 
the boys at Wimbledon; and of course, 
as at Wimbledon, the bowlers will have 
a plentiful supply so as to save time. 
And there will, of course, be no running, 
because that would fatigue the batsmen 
and divert them from the real business 
of the day. 

I can visualize a poster :— 





SIXES AT WEMBLEY! 





On Monday at 2.30 
in the Stadium 
Hosss will hit sixes for half-an- 
hour against the worst bowling in 
England. Followed by 
Hrxpren, Woontry and other 
giants of the bat. 





No disappointments, 
No tiresome science, 
No kill-joy umpires, 
and 
More comfortable seats than 
in 1924, 


k&e., &., ke. 











Don't you think this a very good 
way of bringing popularity back to this 
unfortunate game? It is now at sixes 
and sevens; it will then be only at 
sixes—the magic figure. E. V. L. 





“Ministers Removina. 
—— & Sons, specialise in Wesleyan Minis- 
ters’ Removals to all parts.” : 
Advt. in Methodist Paper. 
Henry IT. cannot have known about 
this firm when he asked, “Who will 





wicket-keepers, now cheerfully lash out 





RHYMES OF THE R.A-F. 
VIII.—Tue Arr Mrnistry. 


Tue Ministry contains, of course, 

The shrewdest brains in all the Force. 
The men who draft the Regulations 
That blow along to distant stations 
Sit calmly there in swivel chairs 
Directing everyone’s affairs. 

It rests with them alone to fix 

The pattern of our walking-sticks, 
And whether bandsmen ought to wear 
An extra inch or two of hair. 

They also issue their decrees 

To units serving overseas, 

With hints on how to sleep at night 
In Basra when mosquitoes bite. 

The Admiralty even says 

(And this indeed is valued praise) 
That those who run Adastral House 
Possess their share of pep and vos. 


It’s said that at the Ministry 

They lunch from half-past twelve to 
three, 

Then hasten back to work again, 

And never murmur or complain, 

But, filled with departmental zeal, 

Apply their shoulders to the wheel, 

And not a single man alive 

Knocks off before the stroke of five; 

Which shows, I think you must admit, 

Their boundless energy and grit. 

Their motto is, “ Department first,” 

And they will stick it till they burst 

Before they ‘ll let a rival say, 

* We worked the harder yesterday.” 


From time to time they cause a stir 
By sending down an ofticer 

With rows of ribbons on his chest, 
Who puts us through a searching test. 
He marshals us upon the Square 

And sets us tramping here and there, 
Inspects our buttons, badges, boots, 
And takes a series of salutes 

From lines of squadrons marching past, 
While trumpets sound a stirring blast. 
It’s kind of them to let him come 
For just a day, to make things hum ; 
It gives our lives an added zest, 
Inspiring us to do our best, 

That we may never fail to be 

A credit to our Ministry. 





Byron and the Abbey. 

“ Moreover there is in this case a personal 
issue. Byron earned a reputation for immor- 
tality.” —Scots Paper. 

But that isn’t what put the Deax off. 

From the report of a lecture on 
Winchester Cathedral :— 

“Then came the second Saxon Church, 
which F. L. Wold rebuilt, and which lasted 
until between 1079 and 1093.” 

Provincial Paper. 
This architect must not be confused with 
F. L.. Repp, a later member of the firm, 





rid me of this turbulent priest ?” 





usually known as “ The Unready.” 
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A CUIDE TO SHORT STORY WRITING. 


ANALYSED. 

Tus is the magazine age. And with 
it has come a flood of literature, in the 
form of books and correspondence 
courses, designed to teach people how 

| to write the stories that are required to 
| fill the pages of the magazines. The 
| thing is becoming almost a cult. Judg- 
| ing from the advertisements, every- 
body seems to be either writing stories, 
learning to write stories or teaching 
other people how to write stories. 

Everybody, that is, with one ex- 
' ception. Me. This serious omission 
is now to be remedied. 

Of the three courses open to me 
I have chosen the last. It was borne 
in upon me some time ago that I cannot 
write short stories (this is not my own 





The chief thing about a short story 
is that it should be short and that it 
should tell a story. Otherwise it is 
liable to degenerate into a full-length 
novel or an essay upon “ Forty-seven 
Different Ways of Cooking Bananas.” 
This makes the thing practically useless 
as a short story. If therefore you find 
anything like this happening to your 
short stories you may be morally certain 
that something is wrong with them. 

One of the most important points in 
the technique of short story writing is 
to ensure that your story shall be illus- 
trated. This can be done by getting it 
accepted by one of the illustrated mag- 
azines. The importance of this 1s 
obvious. Even though the artist has 
not troubled to read the story before 
drawing the pictures for it and has de- 
picted your heroine propelling a punt 
in shingled hair and a bathing-dress 





For one thing a short story must 
have a beginning and an end. It should 
have a middle too, of course; but that 
is perhaps asking too much. Of all the 
things that matter in a short story the 
beginning is the most vital. It must 
arrest the attention and strike a note of 
expectancy and suspense ; it must rouse 
the reader’s interest to such a pitch 
that (as with the illustrations) he will 
be lured into reading the rest of the 
story in order to find out what really 
does happen; it must But I am 
getting excited. To tell the truth, first 
sentences always do excite me. 

Very well, then, let us start our story 
with such a trenchant scene as this :— 





Sir James McGrigsby blotted the 
letter he had just completed, slipped it 
into an envelope and rang for the butler. 

“Take this to my daughter at once, 





opinion, by the way, 
though it appears to 
| be the settled convic- 
_tion of a number of 
gentlemen who used 
to tell me so almost 
daily in snappy little 
slips printed especially 
for the purpose). I am 
quite sure that nobody 
could ever teach me to 
write short stories, so 
that I am forced to fall 
back upon the excellent 
rule that, if you can’t 
| doa thing yourself, the 
next best thing is to 
teach someone else how 
to do it. How other- 
wise, I asked myself 
_ earnestly, would dra- 


ASSISTANTS HAS 








Shortsighted Gent. “Mr. SnHopwaLker—Quick! ONE 


FAINTED, I THINK.” 


OF YOUR LADY- 


Willoughby.” 

The butler padded 
softly out of the room, 
and the baronet waited 
until the sound of his 
footsteps haddied away. 
Then with trembling 
hands he raised the re- 
volver that had been 
concealed in his pocket, 
pointed it at his temple 
and pulled the trigger. 
There was a loud re- 
port ; then all was still. 


You see the idea. 
What was Sir James 
shooting himself for? 
What was in the letter 
he had written to his 
daughter? What was 








matic critics and political leader-writers 
be able to marry and bring up families ? 

Very well, then, let us have no 
more discussion on this point, please. 

I have been very puzzled as to what to 
call my course of lessons. Most of the 
| books dealing with this subject seem to 
strike a severely practical note in their 
titles: “How to Write for Money;” 
“Short Stories and Long Profits ;” 
“ What Editors will Pay For.” That 
sort of thing. Personally I prefer some- 
thing rather more unassuming. “ A 
Guide to Short Story Writing” has, I 
think, the right note of simplicity. 

I notice that I have headed this 
lesson “The Short Story Analysed.” 
— we had better get down to 
1b. 

I propose then to deal with some 
_ general aspects of the short story, 
common to all types. In subsequent 
| lessons (wind, weather and the Editor 
| permitting) I hope to take some of 
| these ty and examine them separ- 
| ately. This will be very jolly. 














instead of wheeling a perambulator in 
the costume of an over-worked young 
suburban wife, yet his illustrations do 
catch the eye of the casual reader and 
may even go so far as to persuade the 
fellow—who knows ?—to take his cour- 
age in both hands and glance through 
the story itself. First points of tech- 
nique are always concerned with in- 
veigling the unsuspecting reader into a 
perusal of the actual story, as we shall 
see again In a moment. 

A short story should deal with a 
single incident. But there are limits 
to this. For instance, it is almost use- 
less for you to write down, “In a fit 
of absent-mindedness Mrs. Parkinson- 
Greene bit the postman under the im- 
pression that he was an over-ripe to- 
mato,” and expect people to believe you 
when you call it a short story. It is 
nothing of the sort. Why this should 
be so I can’t explain. All I can say 
is that I have a sort of feeling—second 
sight, instinet, flair, call it what you 
will—that this is not a short story. 





his daughter like? Had she a tip-tilted 
nose? I mean, such an opening as that 
leaves the reader simply bursting with 
questions. Good. 

Now comes the middle part of the 
story. This is called “ developing the 
plot,” and shows how important it is to 
have a plot todevelop. Without a plot 
your story will be a very poor sort of 
story,asa moment's reflection will show. 

“From your father, Miss.” The 
butler stood motionless while the girl 
scanned the letter. : 

“Thank you, Willoughby. There is 
no answer.” 

Lavender McGrigsby’s youthful but 
aristocratic features had not changed 
as she read the note. (Observe that 
you must constantly use the word 
“but” between adjectives that are not 
in the least ars Not a blench 
had been visible. Only the tip of her 
tip-tilted little nose had quivered ever 
so slightly. Yet the letter was one 
which might have been expected to up- 
set any girl. 
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| “Mypear Lavexper” (soit ran),—*1 
have another large carbuncle com- 
ing on my forehead. This is the 
fourteenth in succession, and I can 
stand it no longer. By the time 
you get this I shall have shot my- 
self. Give my love to your aunts. 
Your loving FaTHER.” 


The girl clutched blindly at the air. 
It failed to support her and she fell to 
| the ground. 
“Philip,” she muttered, “ what will 


9» 


| this mean té him ? 
| Well, the plot develops rapidly after 
that. Philip and Lavender, the reader 
| learns, are secretly in love; but under 
the terms of her grandfather's will 
| Lavender cannot marry without her 
| father’s consent. If her father is dead, 
how is she to obtain it? Why has 
| Philip not spoken already? Because 
| he is only a poor market gardener’s 
labourer, and Sir James is known to 
be absolutely stuffed with all sorts of 
obsolete ideas about class distinctions. 
Lavender does not want to interview 
| her father’s corpse (this would spoil the 
dénouement), but at once informs Philip 
| of the catastrophe. 
He in his turn reveals the fact that 
he is not a market gardener’s labourer 








of Watford, and that, having fallen in 
love with a picture of Lavender in The 
Prattler, he had adopted this humble 
disguise in order to win her love for 
himself alone. So far so good; but 
the original difficulty still remains. 
Lavender is a remarkably dutiful grand- | 
daughter, and nothing will induce her 
to act against her grandfather's wishes 
by marrying without her father’s con- 
sent. What to do? 

So now for our dénouement (this only 
means the end really, but we technical 
people always call it the dénowement). 
This is almost as important as the be- 
ginning. It should be very short, logical 
and totally unexpected. 

Here is the dénowement for our model 
story : 





Lavender clasped her slender hands. 
“T can’t do it, Philip,” she moaned, 
“Tean’t! I feel somehow that Grand- 
father is watching me, and I can’t de- 
stroy his faith in me. I can’t marry 
you without father’s consent, future 
Duke though you be.” Her face was 
very pale, and there was a world of 
sorrow in her eyes; but her voice was 
low and firm. 

«“ What's all this?” asked a peevish 
voice behind them. 





| at all, but the eldest son of the Duke 


nn 


| 
| 





The two lovers spun round, Sir James 
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McGrigsby himself was standing in the 
open doorway. 

“Who can't you marry without my 
| consent, and who’s a future Duke?” 
| he continued irritably. “ Of course you 
can marry a future Duke. I give my 
consent at once.” 

“ But, father,” Lavender gasped (her 
cheeks were flushed now and there was 
a world of joy in her eyes), “I thought 
you had shot yourself.” 

‘I did try,” returned Sir James petu- 
lantly. “ But you ought to know by 


this time what a bad shot I am, Laven- | 
der. I missed myself. Ring the bell at | 


once, please, and tell Willoughby to 
bring me a hot fomentation for this 
infernal carbuncle.” 

Lavender turned to Philip. 
own!” she breathed. 


“ My 


And that, I venture to suggest, is the 
perfect short story—undraped. Clothe 
its bare bones with a few complications, 
decorate it with another case or two of 
mistaken identity, embellish it with a 
few more incidents as far removed from 
anything resembling real life as possible, 
and you will find yourself with a story 
that any magazine editor will be ready 
and willing to pay you good money for. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen ; 
that will do for to-day. 
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Drover (leaving itinerant *‘ Professor’' after an unsatisfactory operation). “Dip YR EVER CURE ANYONE?” 


“ Professor.” “THousanps !” 
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Drover, “'Ow pb’ YE KNOW YE CURED ’Em?” 


“ Professor.” “WELL, THEY NEVER CAME BACK.” 








SECOND CHAMBER REFORM. 

To the Editor of “ Punch.” 
| Dear Sr,—Many are anxious for the 

reform of the House of Lords, and many 
| complain that not enough young men 
_ of the right quality take part in political 
life. But no one, I think, has seen that 
_ there is a single, simple and obvious 
, solution of both problems, namely, the 
| creation of young . 
_ This is the Age of Youth, we are 
_ constantly informed; every Party is in 

search m young recruits of political 

inclination and ability, and it is true 
_ that almost any young man is now able 
' to enter the House of Commons, pro- 
' vided he has money. And there are at 
least three powerful bodies who will 
' commission a poor young man to fight 
_ an Election, provided that, if elected, he 
| behaves himself. Yet with all these 
| avenues to public life open before him 
| there must still be many an unsuspected 
| Prrr at the wrong end of an avenue. 
; And there must be many of these who 
, cannot hope, while young, to afford the 
| grinding cost of a seat in the democratic 
chamber, but might easily support the 
trivial expenses of a peer. 

Take my own case. For political 





_ purposes I'am now in the prime of life, 








moderate, high-minded, unusually wise, 
free from those elderly accretions of the 
mind which are called political princi- 
ples, prepared at any moment to throw 
bouquets or boulders at any of the par- 
ties and to judge any measure on its 
merits, irrespective of its parentage. 
Principle and logie are the two twin 
curses of current politics, and I should 
be valuable in public life for the same 
reason as women, that I am free from 
both. At the moment also I share with 
women that realism which is the breath 
of reform and that irresponsibility which 
is the spark of genius, But it may be 
twenty years before I am ennobled in 
the ordinary course, and by then, no 
doubt, I shall have lost these wholesome 
qualities; I shall have become a sound 
Party man and for legislative purposes 
comparatively useless. 

Meanwhile, the House of Lords, in 
spite of the ability and learning of that 
handful of noblemen who conduct its 
business, does not enjoy the public con- 
fidence which it deserves. In fact, of 
course, it is infinitely superior to the 
House of Commons in every respect, in 
knowledge, experience, wisdom, cour- 
tesy and breadth of mind. But there 
has sprung up somehow or other a 





legend that it is composed of legis- 











lators with the habit of mind of elderly 
men; and indeed, if this is the Age 
of Youth, the House of Lords is not 
its most conspicuous advertisement. 
But what is extraordinary is this, 
that every scheme of reform so far put 
forward is designed to “strengthen” 
that House by the addition of yet other 
elderly men, who, however distinguished 
their careers, are not very likely to 
bring to their debates that liveliness 
and freshness of temper in which alone 
they are deficient. 

he real charge against the House of 
Lords is not that their intentions are 
not good, but that their attendance 1s 
so bad; yet how can they be expected 
to be regular attenders at debates s0 
dull that for the most part they are 
not even “news”? Sinister reasons 
have been advanced for the large attend- 
ance of Peers at the debates upon the 
Liquor Bill; but surely the true ex- 
planation is innocent and simple enough. 
For there, at any rate, were some of those 
warmer manifestations which distin- 
guish a debate from a mere discussion. 
Peers of the realm openly disagreed 
with one another, Ex-Lord Chancellors 
grew cross, and even Bishops contra- 
dicted. The peerage is but human after 
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all, and it is no wonder the House was 
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quite unusually full. It is true that 
where the arteries are old some special 
stimulus may be needed to promote 
such warmth ; the annual inflow 
of a number of young men might gen- 
erate at last in every discussion such 
interest and feeling as were discovered 
by the Liquor Bill and are, of course, | 
ithe common accompaniments of an} 


but 





ordinary House of Commons’ debate on 


Sewer Gas or the Diseases of Pigs. 

I have not forgotten that there is 
already a sprinkling of young peers; but 
these, like poets, were born, not made, 
jand they can hardly be expected to| 
display the special qualities cf youth in | 

a House so thickly peopled with their } 
| elderly relatives. 
| The new creations which I contem- 
| plate will be young men noble by char- | 
lacter rather than birth, and in the 
| matter of blood not blue so much as| 
| red (I use the word with no political 
| significance). They will be chosen for 
| their political interest and aptitude ; in 

age about thirty, and in number, I sug- 
| gest, about ten per annum. Thus in 
om years’ time there will be at least 
' 
| 
| 





one hundred active legislators in the 
House of Lords below the age of forty. | 
And I do not think we need go any fur- | 
ther in the direction of Second Cham- 
| ber Reform. The solid work, no doubt, 
| will still be done with the same im- 
| peccable efficiency and public spirit by 
{the same venerable pro-consuls and 
| privy councillors, but they will be bad- 
| gered, questioned, contradicted, inter- 
| rupted and generally kept up to their 
| work by the young peers, in the manner 
}of the House of Commons. In this 
| Way the House of Lords will become | 
“news,” and then at last its sterling] 
qualities will be revealed to the elec- 
torate. For any old institution is safe | 
provided only that it is “news.” 

Sir, I am a busy man, but I write to} 
say that I am willing to offer my ser- | 


vices as a pioneer in this experiment. | 
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1 | Waitress (to persistent bell-ringer), “ MUSICAL, AIN'T CHER 


| 











He then made 339 out of 108, being top 
scorer for his side.”— West Country Paper. 


We thought he must have been. 


| It would require a heavy and continu- | 
ing endowment to induce me to face} 
the humiliating process of a series of 
popular elections; but I am ready to 
become a peer for nothing. I do not | uy Depety onl 
Insist f var _— _ 4, J ye 
. upon an Earldom; indeed, 1) p,aaors’ income-tax prepared, 
would willingly begin asa Baron. And | Flute, old and new system.” 
while I should, of course, be prepared | Advt. in Local Paper. 
to shoulde r the usual responsibilities| We wonder if it would be any good 
of high rank I should prefer that any|trying our Inspector of Taxes with a 
mae substantial grant which it might! Lament in Schedule D minor. 
please His Masrsty to associate with ; ees 
| the bare title should take the form of | The tourists one and all were quite unable 
money rather than land | to find adequate expression for their amaze- 
Iam, Sir, Yours faith f lly ment at the wonderful scenery of the rugged 
a surs faithtully, mountains and natural forest. At one point 
| the cars dropped a distance of approximately 
' ” 
i 1,500 ft. in a quarter of a mile, 
T Literary Candour. South African Paper. 
“ this popular author ... has never failed : 
to create a story without interest.” |It sounds as if the reporter had had a 
Bookseller's Catalogue. \drop too much ? 


Enquiry Agent. 
Lessons on 





A. P. H. 














“ The difference between Mr. Tilak and Mr. 
Gandhi was that the former advocated a tooth 
for atotoh while Mr. Gandhi advocated a kiss 
for a kick."—IJndian Paper. 

It is not too clear, but we gather that 
Mr. Ganput differs from Mr. Trak in 
totoh. 

“ Westminster has only one registered cow- 
shed, but it has not been used during the past 
twelve months.”—Agricultural Publication, 





It would appear that Mr. AsquiTa’s | 


“patient oxen ” found this accommo- 
dation inadequate. 


From a railway-guide calendar for | 


July :— 

“George Bernard Shaw born, 1956.” 
You will remember that he threatened 
something like this in Back to Methu- 
selah. 
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A Wlabi ! 





First Matron. “THE BOYS ARE GETTING 80 BIG NOW I REALLY MUST BE FINDING A TUTOR FOR THE HOLIDAYS.” 


Second Matron. “My pear, I KNOW THE VERY MAN, QUITE THE HANDSOMEST I'VE EVER MET, AND DANCES DIVINELY.” 





l 
JANIE GENTLY. 
A Revue Song—arrer tHE Best 
Mopets. 
( Iifracombe also possesses a pier or jetty.” 
Town CLERK 
Jane and Poll and Kitty were 
Three delightful girls ; 
Each of them displayed her hair 
Done in Marcel curls ; 
At the seaside they entranced 
Daily crowds immense ; 
Janie played and Pollie danced, 
Kitty took the pence. 





Janie gently jingled on the jetty, 
Pollie pirouetted on the pier, 
Quiet little Kitty, 





Scarcely half as pretty, 


Took the cash from people far and | 


near. 
Thus they earned their lodging and | 
spaghetti ; 
Every day when it was bright and 
clear 





Janie gently jingled on the jetty, 
Pollie pirouetted on the pier—ier—ier. | 


Janie, as she played a tune 





Murmured softly, “I shall soon 


| 

| 

Ending with a chord, 
Wed a wealthy lord ; | 





I’ve a man who sees me play 
Falling at my feet ; 
I observe him every day 
In the frontest seat.” 
Chorus. 
Janie gently jingled on the jetty, ete. 


Pollie, as she danced with glee, 
Whispered quite apart, 

* There's a boy that watches me ; 
I have won his heart ; 

One day we shall meet outside, 
He ‘Il propose, no doubt ; 

I shall be a blushing bride 
lire the season ’s out.’ 

Chorus. 
Janie gently jingled on the jetty, etc. 

Kitty, as she took the cash, 
Moving through the press, 

Heard a man declare his pash, 
Swiftly answered “ Yes ;" 


Stopped to take his proffered pound- 


Note and hurried on . . . 
One day Jane and Pollie found 
Their collector gone. 
Chorus. 
Janie gently jingled on the jetty, etc. 
Girls, if you desire to click, 
Follow Kitty's plan ; 





| Contact always does the trick, 
Captivates the man ; 

If you want a wedding-ring, 
Keep your talent hid ; 

Do not dance or play or sing, 
Do as Kitty did. 


Janie jazzed and jingled on the jetty, 

Pollie pranced and pattered on the | 
pier, 

Charming little Kitty, 

Wise as well as witty, 

Threw the trippers’ hearts all out of 
gear ; - 
She it was who got the first confetti | 
Thrown into her newly-married ear, | 
But Janie went on jingling on the jetty, 
Pollie pirouetting on the pier (Ear! | 
’Ear'!). 








Another Impending Apology. 
From a bookseller’s advertise:nent:— | 
“FICTION JUST ARRIVED. 
L. George: Is it Peace?” } 
New Zealand Paper. 





At a new colliery village : 

“The cottages consist of three and four} 
apartments each, and every dwelling will have ; 
a specious bathroom.”—Scots Paper’. 


It looks as if Mr. Waratzey had de- | 
signed them. 
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THe Lorp CuHancentor (/o Mr. C. E. Hvanes, President of the American Bar Association). “ THIS MAY 
NOT BE IN THE OLYMPIC PROGRAMME, BUT IT’S DOING US BOTH A LOT OF GOOD. 


{In Westminster Hall last week the representatives of the American Bar Association were formally welcomed by Lord HaLpane / 
m behalf of the British Bench and Bar | 


THE PARALLEL BARS. | 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 
Monday, July 21st.—The prospect of 


Lord Parmoor’s proposal that 
they should sit on Fridays in 
order to complete the Govern 
ment’s programme. Their feel 
ings were expressed by Lord 
LonG, whoconsidered it unreason 
able to ask the House to rush 
through such controversial meas- 
ures as the Agricultural Wages 
Bill and the Housing Bill, about 
whose ultimate form Ministers 
themselves did not appear to 
| have made up their minds. 

Lord PERL, initiating a debate 
on India, paid a high tribute to 
Lord Lee or Farenam for his 
success in securing a unanimous 
report from the Commission on 
the Indian Services—all the more 
valuable because there were cer- 
tain persons in India who desired 
to deter young Englishmen from 
going there. Paradoxically enough 


these same persons sought to rie mae Press. 


PU 


THE OLIVIOPHONE. 
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On the Prime Minister's promising way. He could not imagine how those 
to lay before the House the Govern- paragraphs about The Infant Phenom- 
| ment’s observations on the draft Treaty | enon got into the papers. 

'an adjournment in the first week of|of Mutual Assistance it was pointed 
August did not reconcile the Peers tol out that they had already appeared in 





\ NEW SUPER-AMPLIFIER SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO MAKE 
Lorp OLIVIER AUDIBLE in THE Hovsr or Lonps. 


Mr. Macponaup then ex 


police 


The recent experience of Sir W. Joyn- 
son-Hicks with a brick-laying machine 


was not likely to escape the at- 
tention of Mr. Wneatiey. A 
clumsier controversialist would 
have tried to extract heavy fun 
from the incident. The MintsTER 
or HEeAvTu cleverly used it as an 
argument against those who de- 
rided his “agreement” with the 
building-trades. How could he | 
ask them to “dilute” further 
when new methods might soon | 
disestablish them altogether ? | 
During the evening the Govern- 
ment suffered their tenth defeat, 
but, like another immortal, they 
“kept on walking,” and at two in 
the morning had the satisfaction 


—— ee 


of getting the Housing Bill | 
through its Committee stage. 
Tuesday, July 22nd. — Poor | 


Lord Parmoor, in charge of the | 
London Traffic Bill, did not quite | 
show the efficiency of the London | 
yman. Asone hostile Amendment 


their own fitness for further responsi-| pressed his regret that he could not| after another bore down upon him he 


bility by either boycotting the 
administration. 

Urging the Government to 
carry out the Commission's 
report unreservedly, Lord 
Lek remindedthem that there 
was already a shortage of 


suitable candidates for the 
1.C.8. During his recent 
tour in India he had met 


Cabinet Ministers who had 
no private secretaries and 
had to answer their own tele 
phones. Millions were being 
spent on a new and palatial! 
capital, yet the civilians were 
told that there was no money 
to meet their grievance : 

Lord Oxtvier lived up to 
his description as “an angu 
lar man in an all-round hole.” 
His speech, so far as one 
could hear it, wasfull of points 
of a kind to infuriate his 
critics. He implied that the 
Indian agitators had learned 
their tactics from Ulster, and, 
while admitting that Mr. 
Das’s eulogy of the murderet 
of Mr. Day “had not unnatur- 
illy been interpreted as imply- 
ing a commendation of his 
deed,” declared that it was 
not necessary for the British 
Government to assume “an 
attitude of high moral con- 


| demnation,” or indeed to take P 


any action whatsoever. 


new 
Councils or attempting to paralyse their 


| 


CONTROL. 
BUPPORT OF 


TRAFFIC 


PARMOOR RECEIVES THE 


AND ULLSWATER. 


solve “this constantly recurring mys-|duly held up a warning hand, 
| ” ’ ” . - = . 

itery.’’ Mr. Crummiles, you will remem-| rarely did anybody pay the slightest 
| ber, was troubled in exactly the same | attention. 
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but 


An attempt by Lord Bux- 
TON to limit the London traffic 
area was, it is true, success- 
fully resisted; but here the 
Lorp Presmentr had the 
powerful aid of Lord Unss- 
WATER, the original author 
of the proposal, and of Lord | 
SaLispury, who declared that 
the obstruction at Hatfield 
(vehicular, of course, not poli- 
tical) urgently needed control. 

In the Commons the Prr- 
SIDENT OF THE BOoarD or 
TrapeE was asked if he knew 
that there was a company 
known as “ British Progress, 
Limited,” of which nearly all 
the shares were held by an 
unnaturalized Russian, while 
the other two directors were 
naturalized British subjects 
of Lithuanian and Russo-Ar- 
menian origin respectively ; 
and, if so, what was he going 
to do about it? Mr. Wepp 
meekly replied that he had 
no power to do anything, in- 
stead of boldly stating that 
there was nothing inconsis- 
tent nowadays in British | 
progress having a Russian 
flavour. 

It was surprising to hear | 
Mrs. WintaincuaM, hitherto | 
regardedas a rather advanced 
politician, demanding that on 
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all trains there should be carriages 
reserved for women. Surely the eman- 
cipated sex scorns such special consid- 
eration nowadays and, as Mr. SrurRock 
observed, asserts its equality by annex- 
ing and nearly monopolising the com- 
partments intended for smokers. 

Mr. Trevenyan’s modest and, as 
Mr. Woop called it, “disarming” review 
of the work of Education contained 
the grateful announcement that the 
money which was to have been devoted 
to Children’s Unemployment Insurance 











will now be used to keep them longer 
' at sehool. Sir Martin Conway recalled 
| with regret the days of his youth when 
| ambitious boys ran away to sea. 

Wednesday, July 23rd.—The mere 
mention of drink makes the House of 
Lords loquacious. Lord Laminoton, 
having moved for an inquiry into the 
different systems of disinterested man- 
agement, particularly in Carlisle, un- 
wittingly turned on the tap and could 
only sit aghast in contemplation of the 
flood of eloquence he had let loose. 
Lord Astor immediately demanded 
that the inquiry should also cover a 
number of other towns in England. 
This roused Lord Mayo to implore 
their Lordships to remember that 
| “there are still. thirsty souls in this 
country,” while Lord LonspaLe, ex- 
pressing the local feeling around Gretna, 
declared that the Carlisle experiment 
was undertaken only because “ the scum 
of the earth” had been imported there 
to do war work. 

Lord Savispury spoke feelingly of 
the pangs of conscience of respe:table 
men and women whose souls occasion- 
ally pant for the cooling stream, but 
feel that to enter a public-house is a 
fall from grace. Viscount Grey thought 
it heartrending that so many advocates 
of temperate drinking should waste 
all their energies in denouncing the 
extravagances of Pussyfoot. Lord 
LaMINGTON at last protested that he 
had anticipated only five minutes of 
discussion, but a number of other 
speeches had to be heard before their 
Lordships agreed without a division to 
grant him his inquiry. 

Mr. Becker's request that the Govern- 
ment would enable the Ice Cream and 
Mineral Water Sales Bill to be passed 
during this session, “ owing to the high 
climatic temperature of this summer,” 
was so obviously inappropriate to a 
chilly afternoon that he did not even 
appear to ask his Question. So many 
other Members alsoabsented themselves 
that a list of over eighty Questions was 
disposed of before half-past three. But 
the House filled up while Mr. Harrs- 
HORN delivered a thrilling exposition of 
the new “beam” system of wireless, 
by which the Marconi Company desire 











to establish communications with South up to his patronymic, he made a fresh 
Africa, India and Australia. | effort on thethird reading of the Finance 

The PostmasTeR-GENERAL was ex- | Bill to convert the Labour Party from 
plaining that this beam communication | the obscurantism of Free Trade. A 
devout Roman Catholic, he had dis- 
| covered a new means of persuasion by 





| accusing the Free Traders of having in- 
| herited the traditions of Toreurmapa. 
| With a tactful appeal to those who 
| have been brought up on the Old Testa- 
| ment, he suggested that the Cobdenites | 
| have blasphemed in likening Manchester 
ito the Holy City. 

Sir Ropert Horvye also spoke, but, | 
| to the disappointment of the sensation- | 
|hunters, said not a word about the | 
American Debt controversy now raging 
between his late leader, Mr. Luoyp 
GerorGe, and his present leader, Mr. 
Batpwinx. Sir Joun Marriorr had a! 
last fling at the Budget, which he de- | 
scribed as both “ cowardly” and doe- | 
trinaire, but did not succeed in drawing 
Mr. SNowDEN, who wisely left its defence 
to Mr. GRAHAM, and was rewarded for 
his golden silence by obtaining theThird | 
| Reading without a division. 
| Thursday, July 24th.—Mr. Sxowpen | 
was deaf to Major Grorce Davies’ | 
| 











}entreaty that Members who object to 
| availing themselves of their free railway | 
| vouchers should be allowed to deduct | 
| travelling expenses in their income-tax 
can only take place during the hours/ returns. His strict conception of the | 
ot darkness, when Mr. Percy Harris! Homo Economicus could admit of no 
introduced a terrible conundrum by | such eccentricities. The pleas of other | 
reminding him that it is daylight in| Members that they should be allowed | 
Australia and New Zealand when it is|to deduct travelling expenses to and 

— |from their homes as well as their con- 
|stituencies he met as courteously as 
| possible, but firmly declined to admit 
that a home, unless it were in a Mem- 
ber’s constituency, could be regarded as 
a place of business. 

When Mr. Tom Jounston demanded | 
angrily why an offer for the ether plant 
at Gretna by an industrial company 
was refused by the Government, Lord | 
Wo tmer unkindly inquired whether 
this question implied the conversion of 
the Clydesiders to a belief in private 
enterprise. Mr. JoHNsTon indignantly 
retorted that he wished to see the 
Government itself use this plant for 
the production of motor fuel; and Mr. | 
Hanvre, who is a peripatetic edition of | 
|“ Enquire Within Upon All Things,” | 
| protested that the Government ought | 
| to “take the advice of those who know.” | 


THE STOWAWAY. 


A REVIVED FORM OF EDUCATION, 
AS ADVOCATED RY Sir Martin Conway. 
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.& ee 3 . INON Was convince d | 
x SSS. Sut Mr. Hannon was unconvinced and | 
————_ SSS 


SES j asked awkward questions about the loss | 
THE ICONOCLAST. | Incurred by the Ministry of Agricul- | 
(After the manner of M. Mesrroyi.) iture’s farm settlement at Patrington, | 
: +< drat jand Sir Frepric Wise genially re-} 

Mr. J. Frrzacan Hore. | . i 
|marked that every such experiment 
dark in this country. Mr. Hartsnorn | under State control had always added 


had to retire to consider the matter. | to the taxpayer's burdens. 








The House was largely deserted, but | Mr. Marpy Jonrs, having been re | 
Mr. Horr remained. Living heroically | cently awarded the Dunmow flitch for | 
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aLG chil? 
Bashful Bride (or 
THINK OF Us?” 


roon) 





having ond with his wile in “a te 
and unbroken concord for a full twe 


months, hopes to win it again reg 


year. This makes him unduly 


sensl- 


tive to any possible cause of domestic | 


strife. 
Chairman of the Kitchen Committee | 
to the anomaly that a lady M.P. can 
entertain a gentleman friend in the 
Strangers’ dining-room, whereas a male 
M.P. is not allowed to entertain a lady 
friend there. He looked strained and 
anxious when Sir J. Aaa-GARDNER re- 
gretted that lack of space made it im- 
possible to rectify the anomaly. The 
reminder that there are three rooms to 
which male Members may bring their 
lady friends only led him to protest de- 

spairingly that the Government would 
have to go to the country on the sub- 
ject. 


in this coun 
ither 
Paper. 
We infer that the writer’s gold one is 
at present under the wardrobe 


“There are several fine studs 
try, but at the present time it isa case! 
{uantity than of quality.”—Provinci 





“ 


toring Outfit for with or withou 


man,” 


Hire 
—Provincial Paper. 
The kind with a man attached to it 


usually the most deadly. 


Like 


PUNC A, _OR 


“No 
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He called the attention of the | 


| 
| 
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NO MORE KISSES NOW, GEORGE. AND—DO BEHAVE! WHAT EVER MUST THAT Cow 


| And swift and  tair their p pages are 

To lend you, ‘neath a dancing star, 

| The horns of Faerie, faint and far, 
And themes of elf misrule, 

The bluest moon, the yellowest sun, 

The rushlit road to Babylon, 

And songs that sing and rhymes that 

run 

Like coming out of school. 


Why not? For you their seroll’s un- 
rolled, 
And frankincense and myrrh and gold, 
Or pictured page and story told 
For Time to be eee Fy 
The gift of kings or clerks professed— 
These tell of treasuries put to test, 
For surely all men give their best 
When giving to a child. 


ON “THE MERRY-GO-ROUND.” 


The Children's Monthly Magazine 
edited by Miss Rose FYLEMAn 
(“R.F." of * Punch”), and published 
by Messrs. BLACKWELL}. 


O CHILDREN, you're the fortunate 
That, in your small beloved estate, 
Forever, by some happy fate, 

The wise have brought to you 
Their wisest, not to condescend, 
Or wear too much the guise of friend, 
But just as if your needs to tend 

Had made them éhildren to>, 





| And set them singing, as did one 
Called Ronert Louis STEVENSON, 
Or weaving Alice, just for fun, 

All on a golden day 
(A web with wonder-colours shot) ; 
On painting for you, on the spot, 
Mr. Ranpourx CALDECOTT, 
Some magic fresh as May. 





“ At Othery, Somerset, a fox destroyed about 
50 men and pullets. An organised attempt is 
to be made by local sportsmen to deal with 
Brer Fox.” —West : ountry Paper, 

Intrepid fellows ! 

* Messrs. - have now published * Intelli- 
gent Lubrication for Motor Cycle Owners.” 
Scots Paper. 
Some of the motor-cyclists we see on 
the roads look as if they required in- 


And still-their true succession stands, 
And still outstretched are ready hands 
To link with their enchanted lands, 

And pass the bright torch down, 
And keep the tossing “flame well lit, 
|The eager flame and exquisite ; 





is | K’en now their mates speed on with it |telligent washing rather than further 
i 


From BLuackWweEuu's, Oxford Town. | lubrication. 
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“BOWS AN’ ARRERS.” 


Tur bow! The bow! The bow that 
was made in England! The yew bow 
—the true bow, the bow that et cetera 
... I should not be worthy of the name 
of Englishman if I did not approach 
with diffidence and rever- 
ence a theme so closely 
laced with the history of 
my country. And I do. 

What I went to see was 
the “Grand National ”— 
the Grand National 
Archery Meeting; and 
what more suitable set- 
ting could be found for 
the practice of so ancient 
a sport than the lovely 
grounds of Worcester 
College, Oxford, with its 
lake and water-lilies and 
swans, its antique garden 
and venerable trees ? 

Our archers of to-day 
are not invariably as 
young as they were; but 
this was not always so 
(if you understand me) ; 
for, as an old and dis- 
tinguished servant of my. 
College informed me, so late as the 
‘seventies the bow and the horse (now 
not less obsolete) were the twin amuse- 
ments of the ordinary undergraduate, 
and every afternoon’ the young lads 
rushed forth into the gardens and madly 
shot their arrows in the air. 

“ Then, about 77,” said my 
informant, “ this lawn-tennis 
sprung up,” and Rosin Hoop 
was forgot. I-once read an 
ancient canon of the Church 
(now obsolete also) which, in 
defining the sports proper for 
the clergy, said that “no ec- 
clesiastical person must play 
with cards or dice, or any im- ¢ 
polite games, but they may 
exercise themselves with the 
bow ané arrow, but that mod- 
estly, animi causa” (which 
means; I take it, “for the 
good of the wind”) “ and in 
due season.” The Chinese, 
I read, used archers in the 
fight so late as 1860, at Taku; 
but we may take it that for 
the purposes of European 
warfare the bow is practic- 
ally vieux jeu; and, alas, 
the undergraduates and the 
Bishops have abandoned it 
— for the wilder recreations 
of lawn-tennis and ping-pong. 
But thirty-seven : aiieinos 
and eighty-four ladies turned 
out and shot for the Archery 
Championship last week in 
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the home of lost causes; and for my 
part I honour them. 

For it may be a good and useful thing 
to fly round the world; but it pleases 
me more to see the ancient «useless 
things stubbornly surviving; and next 
to those absurd slow relies of the past, 
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THE ADVANCE OF THE AMAZONS, 
LADY COMPETITORS CHANGING OVER. 


the sailing-ship and the horse, I sup- | 
pose the bow is the most useless thing 
in the world. 

[I will not pretend that archery is 
thrilling as a spectacle, though it is 
gently exciting to see for the first time 
a flight of arrows in the air. But it is| 














CLASS, 
THE TASSEL IS FOR CLEANING THE ARROW-HPAD. 





graceful to watch; and it has a fascin- 
ating placidity, touching the placidity 
of bowls at “The Lord Nelson” or 
cricket at Lord’s. At every moment 
one feels “This is too sleepy. I must 
goaway.” Yetoneremains; for here is 
the Lotus-land of sport. And one recog. | 
nises how sure was thein- | 
stinet of those old divines | 
who held that this was | 
an exercise not too hilari- | 
ous for the clergy. | 
Ithastoo a picturesque | 
and decorative charm— 
| 


the faded caps and coats 
of the bowmen in the | 
traditional forest-green, 
with the multitudinous | 
brooches and badges of 
past triumphs; the silver 
* belts and dear little quiv- | 
ers of the ladies; the bows 
themselves, so smooth | 
and polished, with per- | 
hapsaribbon flyingatthe | 
top, and the pretty little | 
arrows with painted rings 
and brightly - coloured | 
feathers. Who would not 
die to win the SilverChal- 
lenge Belt and Quiver? 
And then what glorious clubs they 
have! Who will not envy a lady or | 
gentleman who belongs to “ The Shrop- | 
shire Bowmen,” or “‘ The Archers of the | 
Weald,’ “The Woodmen of Arden,” | 
“The Vale of White Horse Archers,” | 
“ John o’ Gaunt’s Bowmen,” or, for the | 
matter of that, ‘The Royal | 
Tox.* Associate?” 
If I may so far venture, | 
the ladies (which is strange) | 
do not make the most of the | 
decorative possibilities of the | 
sport. Only a handful of the | 
eighty-four wore the proper | 
forest-green, and for the most | 
part, save for their quivers | 
and the minor ornaments of | 
the craft, they were dressed 
in the comparatively unin- | 
teresting uniform of croquet 
or clock-golf. 
The procedure was simple. 
The archers gathered at one 
//} end of the field, about six to 
 atarget,and one by one loosed | 
off three arrows at their own 
particular target a hundred 
(or, in the ladies’ case, sixty) 
yards away. When all had 
tired, the whole line advanced, 
stately and unhurried; and 
when I saw the four-score 
ladies move forward together, 
their long-bows tucked under 
the arm or carried “at the 
trail,” their quivers shining 
® Toxophilite. 
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in the sun, it gave me some idea of the 
Battle of Hastings. 

Arrived at the other end, Admiral 
Ulysses proudly plucks his shaft from 
the “gold,” or bull’s-eye, while Major 
Robin Hood, stooping with lamenta- 











| UNORTHODOX. 


| tions, retrieves his arrow from the igno- 
| minious earth. All is orderly and quiet. 
| There can be no “ incidents,’ one would 
| say, save when, blundering, the Rever- 
| end William Tell puts his great foot on 
| one of Colonel Teucer’s precious arrows 
with the searlet feathers and snaps it 
| the unforgivable sin; but even that is 
| forgiven, and with what a 
| courtly grace! It is the ideal 
| event for the Olympic Games. 
Then, turning, we shoot 
| three arrows more. Deliber- 
| ately we take an arrow (not 
| from a quiver, for that is a 
feminine device, but from a 
side or arrow pocket), deliber- 
ately hoist the great bow 
and draw back the well-fitted 
string; we remember not to 
drop that right elbow, we 
swear we will keep that left 
/hand up; neither will we 
| “creep” or “loose forward” 
(for golf itself has not more 
| pitfalls), and twang! the shaft 
is speeding for the mark, while 
we strain our hopeful ears to 
catch the delicious little thud 
| which tells us that at least it 
| has hit the target somewhere. Mean- 
| while, behind us, Ulysses murmurs to 
| William Tell, not without pride, that he 
“got a gold that time,” and William 
replies, not without the black despair 
_ of golfers, that for his part “he cannot 
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who is not so thin as he was, regrets 
the buried past, when there were target- 
boys to do the stooping after ill-directed 
arrows. 

Then we march back again. If in 
this way you shoot seventy-two arrows, 
three at a time, I calculate (but timidly) 
that in the 100-yards’ event you march, 
however solemnly, about a mile-and-a- 
half, not counting the stopping ; more- 
over, you draw seventy-two times a 
bow which has a pull of forty to sixty 
pounds ; seventy-two times you stand 
erect and mobilise your nerve and eye 
and steadiness and muscle; and the 
answer is an exercise which even the 
very young might not despise. But if 
anyone supposes that modern archery 
is founded on the school of Ronis Hoop, 
who, to judge from the film of that title, 
was continually bounding and leaping 
into the air, he will be disappointed. 

Indeed, if only to attract the young, 
I wonder if a little more variety in the 
way of fancy archery might not be good. 
As, for instance, a Wru1AM TELL event. 
After what I have seen I no longer 
much believe in Wii1iam’s feat. For 
at eighty yards, at which range the un- 
fortunate TeL1 junior stood (according 
to my encyclopedia), the arrow must 
surely have fallen at such an angle as 
to cleave his head as well as the apple ; 
moreover I do not believe that with 
this weapon and at that range accuracy 
to an inch with any given shot is 
humanly possible. At the “Grand 
National” I saw only one arrow out of 
thousands find the “ pinhole” or dead- 








| shoot to-day;” and dear old Teucer, 
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centre of the “gold.” But I should like 
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THROUGH THE BARRAGE (THE ONLY EXCITING INCIDENT). 


to go on believing in Wma, and it 
would surely be fun to try. Other pretty 
events would be “The Running Free 
Trader” or the “ Disappearing Liberal.” 

And of course the thing should not 
be done in common fields at all, but in 








forest glades, or roving over the country- 





side, with different targets at different 
ranges, as though it were golf. One 





THERE WAS UNFORTUNATELY NOTHING 
OF THIS SORT. 


day, when I am less busy, I shall join 
“John o’ Gaunt’s Bowmen” and re- 
organise archery. A. P. &. 








Our Erudite Authors. 
From a feuilleton :— 


“*Why,’ she thought—‘ why should this 
usurper, this scribbling woman, who was my 
servant a few months ago, cast her spell over 
that infatuated boy of mine? That men should 
be such fools! He has only to 
drop the apple, like Paris in the 
legend, and there would be a dozen 
Helens worthy of him.’ ” 

Provincial Paper. 
Such is fame, Milanion. 





“Mr. —— mentioned that he 
was the possessor of all the day- 
books used by the Medicis, the 
great merchant-princes of Florence 
. . « He was now having those 
books translated by a fifteenth- 
century Italian scholar,” 

Daily Paper 
Most fortunate that he should 
have survived ! 


“ Even at this slow rate of pro- 
gress we had to indulge in a rest 
for a minuteO or two every 20 or 3 
yards. nl fact, we were getting to 
the limit of endurance.” 

Daily Payer. 
The compositor appears to 
have reached it. 





“Caravan Tours by Trailer-van and Car! 
300 miles a week ; Car runs and pitches.” 
Advt, in Morning Paper. 
Many thanks, but we prefer smoother 
travelling. 
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IN THE HONG KONG SECTION. 


Mother. “You MUST TAKE IT BACK AT ONCE, DARLING. YoU SHOULDN'T HAVE BROIL 


Betty. “ Bur HE COULDN’T SPEAK ENGLisH AND I COULDN'T sPEAK Bamwpoo, sO WHAT was I TO Do? 








| 

AT THE PLAY. 

“THe Creaktnc Caatr” (Comepy). | 
Unper the disereet influence of an | 
vimirable Burgundy (Nuits) | thought | 
this play was going to be better than | 
it in fact turned out to be, though it | 
was good enough for a pass degree in | 
its particular school. I can conceive | 
worse ways for theatrical entrepreneurs 
to spend their publicity appropriations 
than in founding a dining-club forcritics, 
in which the wines should be adroitly 
chosen for the occasion: a generous 
Chambertin where it is desirable to sus 
pend the operation of the erities’ cold 
intelligence (if any); a subtle Lafite 
for a Wiipe, a HaNnktn or a MILNE; a 
gross country-bred cider for a Masr- 
FIELD and a PaiLiporrs; an Yquem, | 
think, for a Dean electrical production 
or a Grand Babylon Bennett ; the in- 
evitable champagne, not too dry, for a 
Grossmita and Matonge; for a Snaw 
a thin and sour Soho table wine which 
might be calculated to be active about 
the time of the epilogue or the eighth 
Act. The post of wine-designer to 
the Theatrical Managers’ Trade Union 





would be a pleasant addition to the 
world’s odd jobs. 











TheCreaking Chairisa faint echo ofthe 
Tut-ANKH-AMEN boom. Edwin Laiter, 
an Egyptologist, has been paralysed in 
his legs by a knife thrown in an Egyp- 
tian temple, it is hinted, by a rival exca- 


vator, one Carruthers, whose wife, a| 


gambler and a siren, lives next door. 
We are in Hertfordshire for the dura- 
tion of the play. Why the creak in the 
chair was not promptly eliminated by 
Latter’s most efficient man, Angus Holly, 
is not explained. The author, Mr. 
ALLENE Tupper WILKES, and reviser, 
RoLaAND PERTWEE, use it freely and very 
properly, if not very excitingly, as a 
pseudo-sinister motif, alternating with 
the wild irrelevant notes of a tom-tom, 
played, I suppose, by that particular 
person of foreign birth who was dis- 
covered, when the curtain rose upon 
Latter’s dimly lit lounge, fiddling with 
a lacquered cabinet in a highly suspic- 
ious manner. We all know that cab- 
inet. And the experienced among us 
suspect that the priceless jewelled head- 
dress of the Egyptian princess is not 
going to be left there by the worthy 
Angus with his sturdy Scots prejudice 
for exercising his private judgment 
where his simple-minded master’s foolish 
orders are concerned. 


GHT If AWAY WITHOUT PAYING FOR IT.” 


9” 





| Weknew someone had to be mur- 
'dered, but not Mrs. Carruthers. And 

when we learn that she has a bite on 
| the wrist we naturally suspect the odd 





een 


jee 


| Mrs. Latter (she came from Port Said, | 


saved from the “blue houses of the 


| East” by the chivalrous Egyptologist), | 


|whose favourite pastime is saying 


“Damn” and biting people’s wrists, | 
-and who has a blue complex—blue god- | 


| lings, blue searabs and so forth. But | 


‘then there’s Latter’s daughter by his | 


|first wife. Mrs. Carruthers held this 
girl's I.0.U.s—Mah Jongg—and, in case 


creditors in this forthright manner we 
are told that she was engaged to a 
young man on The Courier, and we all 
_know to what length journalists will 
| go when roused by desire of gain or fear 
of loss. r 

sut then again Latter’s bedroom-slip- 
per tracks were found on the lawn lead- 
ing to Mrs. Carruthers’ house. Latter s 
game legs then were mere spoof? You 
never know with people who have spent 
a long time in the East. But then surely 
Mr. Avsrey Smirx wouldn't be allowed 
to commit a murder, so we rule that out. 
Perhaps Inspector Hart, who bullied the 





we couldn't believe that a simple Eng- | 
lish girl of twenty would murder her | 
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people in the lounge as no self-respect- 


ing English detective would think of 
bullying real English gentry perhaps 
this hectoring inspector was a fake and 


a murderer. And yet the impenetrable 
| stupidity of one of his associates rang 
i true to the stage tradition. 


One didn’t suspect the tearful parlour- 


| maid, Rose, although her footsteps too 


were traced to the Carruthers’ house 


| everybody in fact made a point of stamp- 
| ing his or her feet well into the lawn so 
| as to make it all more difficult; and the 


cub journalist's friend, the star reporter, 


Philip Speed of The Courier, out for a 


scoop, didn’t seem in the running. So 


| there we were. 


The real hero of the restless piece 


I never knew any stage staircase run 
up and down so often for so little rea 
ison as that leading into Mr. Latter’s 


lounge—was Angus Holly, a very well 


| written part with a touch of unforced 


| Nicet Bruce. 











humour, admirably interpreted by Mi 
Miss TALLULAH Bank- 
HEAD squirmed about the stage in a 
Port Saidish way, registering guilt, 
fear, jealousy and love. I seem to re- 
member Mr. Eric Martvunin climbing 
down a creeper out of Loyalties. Do 


they now say, these men of the stage, | 


“Ah, man climbing down creeper; must 
have Maturin for that’? However, 
his easy insolence stood him in good 
stead in a not very likely part. 


Mr. Ausprey Smira creaking about in | 


his chair was a pleasant sight, and his 
gifts were not strained in the process of 
interpreting the amiable Egyptologist. 
Mr. Sam Livesey, who always skilfully 
takes half a chance and makes it into 
a whole one, accomplished that most 
difficult feat of playing against the 
audience and compelling their attention 
and admiration. Miss OuGa SiLape’s 


tose and Miss Fania Drake's young} 
female gambler were intelligently pre- | 


sented. And somebody, whose name I 
can't place, played quite excellently Jn 
spector Hart's stolid assistant. On the 


whole a successful and amusing if not | 


very conscientiously worked-out mys 
tery. But then few of these mystery- 
mongers are conscientious. 
Mr. Punch’s other critic, in his lauda- 
tory review of Midsummer Madness, did 
an injustice to Mr. Crirrorp Bax in one 
particular. Referring to the couplet— 
“Then why not wed her as you ought 
And put the other out of thought ?’ 


he wrote “ court ” instead of “ thought 


imputing to Mr. Bax a false rhyme of | 


which he was innocent. 





Nothing Doing. 
The Anglo-Soviet Conference 
ported to bea failure. Bolshie far niente. 


is re- 
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| Bo'sun (to Chief Oficer). “Wen I GIVES THIS MAN A HEAVE, 


SLACK IN ‘IS RIG, 
‘IS ARTISTIC TEMPERATURE.” 


DIRTY AN’ 


SAYS IT 5 

















A Double Attraction. 
“Beautirut GroroetTre Har. 
Sale price only 2/4 p stand boy free.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
It seems cheap, even without the boy. 
| a 
| SournEeND.—People are bathing until mid- 
night in the moonlight.”—Daily Paper. 
i a 
We hasten to contradict the malicious 
lrumour that this was all that they 





| could find to bathe in. 


Sir, FOR BEIN’ 
’'E TURNS ROUND AN’ TELLS ME 'E CAN'T ‘ELP It, ‘EK. 
“Millions, nay hundreds of millions, of 


these [germs] could be placed on the point of 
a sharp needle—and there would be room left 
for millions more.’’—Sunday Paper. 


No housing problem here, we gather. 
“T have always considercod to> uncoer- 
tain a starter to make him a Test player; the | 
way he picks up his hat to point makes bim 

liable to be snicked out.”— Daily Paper. 


It may be polite, but it’s hardly cricket. | 
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THE GREAT GAMES; 
Or, A Pies For Pinpars. 

[Not written to disparage in any way the 
literary competition which was actually held 
in connection with the Olympic Game, but 
merely to suggest a way of rousing even greater 
popular interest in this event. } 

WE are not as thoze ancient Greeks 
Of whom the good Professor speaks, 
Who ran about without their breeks ; 


Who chose to face the wrestler's toil 
In simple suits of olive-oi', 

To which adhered the sacred soil ; 
And so all day, unclothed, unshod 

( Which now would seem distinctly odd), 
Strove for the chaplet of the god ; 


While round them, as I understand, 
The poets stood with harp in hand, 
And formed the necessary band. 


Developments of various sorts 

Besides the vogue of cotton shorts 

Have changed to-day the Olympic 
sports. 


We have no race with hoplite rules, 
The rage for trumpet contests cools, 
There is no chariot race for mules. 


Few busy men, their work forgone, 
Go miles to make big bets upon 
Pentathlon or Pancration. 


Olympic Games, in fact, are not, 
Despite our noblest efforts, what 
They were when held upon the spot. 


And, worst of all, our bards were bid 
To sing their songs this year, and did, 
Whilst doubtful vietory yet lay hid. 


Not in the full tide of the games 

They cried aloud—for this one blames 

The management—the conquerors’ 
names. 


Not as old Prypar long ago, 

Hard on the wrestler’s final throw, 

They sang. This did not help the 
show. 


All robed in white around the city 

They should have thrummed their 
deathless ditty, 

Not sent the stuff to a committee 

(1 do maintain this was a pity.) 

Fair are the pilum’s proud exploits, 

Fair is the long jump, fair are quoits, 

But one thing beats them all—the 
poets.* 

They should have been there on that 
day 

When soccer's crown-—so people say— 

Went to the boys from Uruguay. ~ 


They should have sung the glorious 
Finns 

(rhe take no beers nor aspirins) 

Tot from their triumphs, warm with 
wins. | 





* Well? 





They should have hailed with ham- 
“mering heart 

Columbia, when her desperate dart 

Had Europe bulldozed from the start. 


They should have shouted dithyrambs 
And dealt the harp some lively slams 
For Lipper and for ABRAHAMS. 


It may be that some Harvard shell 
Shook into music on the ye'!l 
Of “ Attaboy!” One cannot tell. 


It may be that some skald of note 
Sang Finnish songs too hard to quote 
And made strange gurglings in his throat. 


But England? England, who was third! 
If any swan or other bird 
Sang her, the sound is still unheard. 


Why, tell me why, was no prize given 

For pans when the strong had striven, 

Made on the course, rough - hewn in 
heaven ? 

Such unpremeditated chords 

Had graced the day, and afterwards 

Might have been published, bound in 
boards, 


Soon as the Autumn lists were set 

There should have been brave books to 
get, 

Sagas of sport at five-bob nett. 


The victor’s skill, his past renown, 
His diet and his native town, 
For ever there had been set down. 


Wholeaped the first through startled air | 


Should have been hymned by Mase- 
FIELD there, 
And DrinkwaTer and DE LA Mane. 


Who was the Yankee’s livest wire, 

Whether or no the Finns perspire— 

This should have been the chant of 
SQUIRE. 


And last of all, a triumph ode 
On every wreath that was bestowed 
Out of the Sirwexts should have flowed. 


For these I should have thanked the god 


THvehAa @ KadXinexe. Evor. 





The Oxford Manner Again. 

“Lord Desborough, who was accompanied 
by the Mayor of Oxford and the ice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University, laid a memorial stone 
yesterday to commemorate the opening of the 
new Iffley Lock,”—Sunday Paper. 

“A giant searchlight, which will throw an 
osculating light of 300,000,00 candle-power, is 
to be erected on the roof of a skyscraper in 
Cleveland, Ohio, as a guide to the United 
States night air mail service. The rays will be 
powerful enough to cause sunburn to a person 
standing for only a few moments within six 
feet of the arc.”—Provincial Paper. 


We are not alarmed by this “ osculating 
light.” Even the “ burning kisses” so 
popular in modern fiction no longer 
raise a blush on our hardened cheeks. 








SUMMER SPORTS. 
Luivpet-WREsTLING. 

Ir is, of course, now too late for this 
fine and romantic exercise to be included 
in this year’s Olympic Games. Pend- 
ing the next Olympiad (if The Times 
Correspondent permits these contests to 
continue) it must remain a matter of 
private enterprise, organised round our 
coasts by enthusiastic idlers. For it 
must be admitted that there are few 
more eflicient ways of achieving nothing 
at all than the endeavour to wrest by 
digital manipulation the true-born Brit- 
ish limpet from his native rock. The 
season for this sport is now in full swing, 
and a .ew words on the subject should 
not be out of place. 

As to costume it may be observed in 
general that the less there is of it the 
better. In order to take up the best 
possible stance for a surprise attack on 
some particularly massive and challeng- 
ing limpet it may be necessary to get 
well into a deepish pool and perhaps 
stand knee-deep among the seaweed, 
small crabs and floppy anemones. Old 
flannel trousers, rolled as far above the 
knee as they will go, will serve, but the 
simplicity of young John’s bathing- 





drawers and sand-shoes obviously repre- 
sents the true ideal of all those who go | 
down to the sea in shorts. 

As for rules, the limpet must be | 
fairly thrown by the competitor and | 
not spooned or scraped. It must be | 
laid down at once that young John’s | 
method of Lummering them off with | 
the edge o1 a wooden spade is grossly | 
unsporting, worsethan tickling for trout. | 
Almost as reprehensible is the elder (or 
Uncle) John’s practice of prizing them 
off by wiggling the blade of his pen- 
knife underneath the limpet’s base. | 
Both these breaches of the rules and | 
etiquette of the game may be detected | 
by the damaged appearance of the shell. 
No marks should be awarded for any | 
limpet with a damaged shell. Indeed | 
there are many honest sportsmen who | 
hold that such cases would more properly | 
be dealt with by the R.S.P.C.L. 

No, limpet-wrestling must be con- 
ducted by the genuine competitor with- 
out any adventitious assistance ; the 
victor must have thrown his quarry by 
cunning and his own unaided bands. 
The cunning should be underlined, for 
the element of surprise is the sine qué 
non of success. When the limpet 1s 
dreaming idly upon its rock, to some eX- 
tent it relaxes its hold. If the wrestler 
draws near with infinite stealth and, 
pausing silently for a second over his 
selected prey, swoops suddenly down 
upon it, it is just (but only just) possible 
that a swift sideways wrench may suc 
ceed in dislodging the creature. If i 
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loesn’t, and if, after that first yielding | 


instant, the limpet attaches itself still 
more firmly to its rock, the wrestle: 
might just as well pass on and select a 
fresh object of attack. He will as soon 
move the whole of the Cornish coastline 
a8 a warrantable limpet which has re- 
ceived warning of his attempt. 

It is conjectured by some that limpet- 
Wrestling must be one of the oldest 
sports practised in these islands. The 
conical shape of the limpet’s habitation 
renders it ideally unsuitable for the 
wrestler’s grasp. It is thought that 
thisisthe result of centuries of wrestling, 
‘rom the time of the Druids onwards, 


is performing a 


a stranglehold. 

It may be mentioned that where the 
limpet has taken in lodgers and become 
the host of two or three barnacles the 
business of the wrestler is considerably 
facilitated, and in those cases the over- 
lapping grip may be tried with some 
hope of success. 

Lastly, it should be observed that the 
sport is{ best practised in the blander 





regions of the South. There is no 
authenticated record of anyone having 
thrown an Aberdeen limpet in fair 
combat. 





record of Madame Ametira Gatit-Cvurci). “ BEAUTIFUL VOICE, AIN'T IT? 





“The outlook for a speeding up of the 
trouble between France and ourselves looks 
good, and this should do much to help trade.” 

Daily Paper. 
We suspect that the writer is interested 
in an armaments firm. 





“Thomas ——, charged with being £17 in 
arrears in the maintenance of his wife, was 
allowed to goon promising to pay the money 
by instalments.”—Evening Paper. 

Very different from what we were 
taught in the hymn :— 
“Tis not enough to say 
We 're sorry and repent, 
And still go on from day to day 
Just as we always went.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Wives (Hurst anp Bracketr) are the topic of Mrs. 
Karnarie Tynan’s latest batch of short stories—wives as 
many and multifarious as the rats of Hamelin town in 
Brunswick ; good wives, bad wives, dull wives, clever wives, 
“grave old plodders, gay young friskers,” wives in India 
and wives in Connaught, wives gadding on the Riviera, wives 
clinging tenaciously to furnished residences at Brighton— 
all studied with a single eye to their attitudes towards their 
husbands; with children, servants, friends, lovers, society 
and their own personalities thrown in as a make-weight. 
It is a good notion thus to unify a small show of little can- 


posed, as the cost, the size and the rarity of many of the 
most beautiful varieties here described are beyond the scope 
of the suburban amateur. Yet, as Mr. Mrxxats points out, 
their upkeep, when once established, is less costly than that 
of many other plants, and so they are well suited to the 
ancestral homes of the nouveaux pauvres. There has always 
been romance in the quest for rnododendrons, and the ad- 
ventures and discoveries in Nepal and Sikkim, some ninety 
years ago, have been rivalled and surpassed by explorers in 
recent years. Among the most attractive illustrations are 
those of the plants in these distant regions. The photo- 
graphs of specimens in cultivation give a better idea of 
their form and grace than some of the coloured plates, 





where the temptation to reproduce their gaudy splendour 





vases, if it can be done without 
monotony; and Mrs. Tynan 
can be amply acquitted on that 
score, though the simple ex- = 

ients she uses to avoid uni- 
ormity have a way of giving a 
girlish and inexperienced air 
to some of her r alors plots. 
Mrs. Dampier has, I think, the 
most interesting problem to 
handle. Three times is that 
long-suffering woman parted 
from her husband—(1), as Mr. 
Bettoc would say, on his 
exodus to the War; (2) on 
his imprisonment in Silesia, 
and (3) on his return, after a 
conscientious home-coming to 
announce his escape, to the 


daughter who helped him to 
engineer it. But Mrs. Dampier 
herself is not nearly so inter- 
esting as some of her creator's 
less constant wives, Mrs, Ur- 
quhart, for instance, and Mrs. 
Jardine—two Anglo- Indian 
heroines, and Mrs. Magnier, 
another Anglo-Indian, over 
whose decision of a sufficiently 
difficult case of conscience 
Mrs. Tynan is inclined to be 
severe. Taking them all round, 
I feel that the regimental 
ladies, whether in England or 
India, come off better than 
their civilian sisters. But the 
whole book is pleasant and 
harmonious; and [ particularly 


THIS HOLE?” 


SHIRT-SLEEVES?” 








Perfect Stranger. “Say, Misrern, wWHAT’s THE BOGEY FOR 


Immaculate Golfer (with a touch of hauteur). “Four.” 

Perfect Stranger. “GUESS IT WOULD BE THREE IN AMERICA.” 

Immaculate Golfer (with increased hauteur). 
IsN’? THAT THE PLACE WHERE THEY PLAY GOLF IN THEIR 


has overcome artistic diseri- 
“ mination. What has been 
achieved in sheltered Cornish 
gardens is delightfully por- 





trayed by Miss Berarrice 
Parsons. Owing to its ex- | 


haustive catalogue the book 
must rank as a standard work | 
of reference. 


I have found that the de- | 
tective story loses something 
of its grip when it is staged 
abroad; the foreign criminal 
may be sufficiently terrifying, 
but the fate of the foreign 
victim touches me less, and 
the police often seem to be 
more than commonly in- 
| effectual and garrulous. Yetl 
| must admit that when reading 
|More Lives than One (Hur- 
cHINSON) I heard only just in 
‘time the name of a station in 
which I take more than a pass- 
ing interest. Andrew Barham, 
a rich American, lived two 
perfectly blameless lives, the 
secret one being a very ne- 
cessary refuge from a most 
trying wife and her mother, 
whose conversation, though 
their “high birth and good 
breeding” are insisted upon, 
ranged from the crudeness of 
a fishwife to the gentility 
of a boarding-house inmate. 
Andrew’s wife, rather unfairly, 
brought his secret life to an 








** AMERICA ? 








like the engaging way in which the minor characters pop 
in and out of several otherwise disconnected stories. 
Rhododendrons and the Various Hybrids (Loxamays, 
Green), by J.G. Minus, is the second of a series of which 
the first, by the same author, appeared in 1917. It would 
seem hardly possible that he should so soon have found 
sufficient new material for another volume of such vast 
dimensions. But the interval has been very fruitful in 
research; many new species have been discovered and 
cross - fertilisation has produced several fresh varieties. 
These plants are the ornaments of gardens unconfined by 
walls and measured not by square yards, or even by rods, 
poles or perches, but by acres; and Mr. Mruzais’ book is 
in keeping with the houses and libraries overlooking such 
pleasure-grounds, A certain amount of wealth is presup- 





end by getting killed in his secret studio. The numerous 
police at work on the case seemed to be compact of sensi- 
bility rather than of sense ; they found it a “ revolting task” 
to get damaging information against a woman from ancther 
woman, and they were delightfully kind to Pearl Jane Cutler 
when she was found hiding in a cupboard with a blood-stain 
on her sleeve. They liked her so much indeed that, rather 
than let suspicion rest on her, they followed up many other 
clues in a half-hearted way. Both Andrew and I could have 
helped them at an early stage, but were compelled by cit- 
cumstances to wait until Miss Caronyn WELLS produced 
Mr. Lorimer Lane, who guessed right without once using the 
ejaculation “Pshaw!”’ a habit to which I regret to say that 
Andrew was addicted. It is a readable enough story, but 
few characters in it are really lifelike or convincing. How- 
ever, I am inclined to ask Miss Wetts for the address of 
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First Can) 


Chinese Charley“ devoted to his master, neat and efficient, 


/and about as talkative as a steamed clam.” 





| Foster and Chief Officer Smrra in June, 1923. 





The true histories of adventure, heroism and endurance 
related by Mr. EK. Kesie Cuarrerton in Seamen All 


| (Heinemann) begin at the time of the Restoration with the 
| diary of a rather rackety Naval chaplain who, in 1675, served 


in the squadron of Sir Joun Narporover; and they end 
with the wonderful voyage achieved in open boats by Captain 
Here are 
privateering expeditions, storm and tempest and shipwreck, 
clipper-ship racing, castings away and gallant rescues, such 
as that for which Captain E. R. G. R. Evans, R.N., received 
Lloyd's Gold Medal. I entertain the theory that the 
Englishman is never really happy unless he is at sea, and 
not even then unless he is attempting some hopeless enter- 
prise or desperately struggling with catastrophe. Most of 
the annals of the sea are calamitous. Prosperous voyages 
and happy landfalls, which surely must occur sometimes, 
lapse into oblivion. The truth is that seafaring is a pro- 
fession, part commercial, part scientific, and not in itself 


| material for narrative; whereas the perils of the sea, regarded 
| by the sailor merely as annoying interruptions of business, 
| touch the imagination. : 
| work may be compelled at any moment to fight for his life ; 


A sailor going steadily about his 


and then it is that he becomes the hero of the historian. 
How magnificently he can fight upon occasion Mr. Kesie 
CHATTEeRTON expounds with knowledge and sympathy. 





It is high time, I feel, that amorous adventure should 
have something to say to the newer University towns, 
instead of confining itself to the environs of Oxford. After 
all Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool are not without 
their votaries, and these presumably not without hearts. 
Why not a Plasher’s Mead at Didsbury or Edgbaston and 
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er (unpacking). “ WHERE DID YOU PACK THE BUTTER, OLD THING ?” 
Second Camper (in punt). “IN THE KETTLE, OLD MAN.” 





the rhododendrons of Sefton Park in idyllic competition 
with the hollyhocks of Wychford? Of course there are 
difficulties ; but the objection that the neighbourhood of the 
more recent seats of learning does not lend itself to romance 
is, I think, a surface one. 
that few or none of their a/wmnt can afford it. Nor for that 
matter is a really impressive prodigality easily compassed 
at Oxford by youth in statu pupillari. So mark Miss Diana 
Parrick’s cunning. She calls her novel Dreaming Spires 


The true and ultimate reason is | 


(Hutcxtsson) and gives you the spires on the jacket, with | 


Piccadilly Cireus in the foreground to hint at that spell of 
preliminary squalor,on or about the pavements of the capital, 
without which the innamorata of the traditional under- 
graduate is incomplete. But she cancels the actual academic 
element altogether, for which I for one am truly grateful. 
Her Dallas Coventry is suddenly brought from affluence to 
poverty by a defaulting step-father, turns old-clothes mender 
to a Dress Agency and mistress en titre to a young man 
about town, drops anchor as the temporary daughter of a 


rich connoisseur with a mansion somewhere near Boar's Hill, | 


and ultimately, having skated on ice of every degree of 
tenuity, makes a marriage of pure affection with the so- 
called son of her guardian. Her change of heart is mainly 
attributed to the magic of Oxford; and both this and the 
change of fortune which makes her marriage feasible are 
highly representative of the book. Sentimental and mech- 
anical as this is, it is only fair to say that its vice is far 
more senseless and perfunctory than its virtue. P 





The Beast (Carr) is ‘he Sheik-and-Eagle business raised 
to an unreasonably high power. A perfectly lovely American 
girl, camping with her friends in the Rockies, strays from the 
trail and is found and rudely abducted, with the worst pos- 
sible intentions, by the hard-as-nails, handsome, evil-looking 
misogynist, Blake Drinnan, a rich New Yorker who has out- 
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’'BUS CONDUCTORS BEING TAUGHT THE ART OF NOT SEEING THE SIGNALS OF INTENDING PASSENGERS. 











lawed himself because of his wife’s treatment of him. There is 
a protracted cat-and-mouse series of escapes and recapturss 
which become tedious, especially as we know that the girl 
is perfectly safe and all will end in the most orthodox and 
inevitable way. The hero does not appear to be a nice man. 
He beats dogs, thrashes Indians and drinks heavily, besides 
leering in an unpleasant manner. But I need hardly say 
that his better nature gradually asserts itself. He deter- 
mines to send his capture back to her friends. But by this 
time she has learned to love him so fanatically that to 
prevent such a catastrophe she dyes herself Indian-colour 
with the ula-berry. Mr. Luxe ALwvan failed to persuade me 
that any main episode or any character (except perhaps 
Asha, the dog) was in the least possible ; but the incurably 
romantic may like this story, which really ought to be the 
last of its kind. There can’t be anything more left to say 
about the situation or the type. 


When Mr. G. I. Fixcu was thirteen years old he climbed 
to the top ofa mountain in the Australian bush and then 
and there made what for a child of his age was a remark- 
able resolution. Even more remarkable is the fact that he 
has carried it through. He determined to see the world, 
and to see it from above. In The Making of a Mountaineer 
(ArrowsmiTH) he relates some of his adventures, and has 
illustrated them with photographs which will make some of 
us who are constitutionally prevented from imitating them 
positively giddy. Mr. Fixcu tells us that his book was 
written primarily for members of the younger generation in 
the hope that it might persuade them to follow the pursuit 
of mountaineering, and, as he intersperses his vivid descrip- 
tions of feats and defeats with sound and sensible advice, his 





persuasion is not likely to fall upon deaf ears. No one, at 





any rate, can read of these difficult and often perilous climbs | 


without the keenest sympathy for Mr. Fixcu and his com- 
panions. I wanted, most eagerly I wanted, these skilful 
climbers to reach their goals successfully and to return from 
them in safety, for they climbed mainly for the sheer Joy 
of climbing and not for the sake of making records. The 
Alps were Mr. Fixcn’s chief hunting-ground ; but these ad- 
ventures end with a thrilling account of the “1922 Mount 
Everest Expedition,” in which he took an important part. 
A book admirably written, illustrated and produced. 





Mr. C. J. H. Totney’s The Modern Golfer (Coutts) 
could not have appeared at a more favourable moment. As 
all golfers know, he has recently won the French open 
championship, and thereby done inestimable service to 
amateur golf. He deserves well of all golfers good, bad 
and indifferent, and here he tries very hard to serve them 
all—especially the bad ones. By means of countless illus- 
trations and most careful instructions he leads us on our 
way, never for a moment minimizing the difficulties of the 
game, but trying to show how they may be overcome. 
Listen to him on the subject of a prevalent sin: ‘“‘ You must 
keep your head at the same distance from the ball all through 
the stroke. This will tend to lock the top of your back- 
bone. The other point is that you must try—it is very 
difficult—to keep your bottom waistcoat button also at the 
same distance from the ball all through the movement, and 
this will help you to lock the lower end of your backbone. 
I suspect that for years I have been playing golf with my 
backbone unlocked, but now I am going to mend the error 
of my ways. I am convinced that Mr. ToLLEy’s golf methods 
are immaculate, and I wish I could honestly say the same 
of his literary style. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. Lovat Fraser has had an inter- 
| view with Signor Mussoxin1. It is said 
| that he did his best to put the Italian 
| Premier at his ease. 


| One of the speakers at the meeting 
| of the British Medical Association said 
the problem of to-day was “‘ what to do 
| with our grandfathers.” The old cus- 
jtom of allowing office-boys to bury 
| them every time there is a cricket-match 
| seems to have been overdone of late. 
| * 
| Typists are wearing stockings made 
| of gold-coloured silk. This has given 
a deplorable impulse in the City to the 
worship of the Golden Calf. 
a 


| 

| 

| Last Monday week was the anniver- 

|} Sary of the Declaration of Peruvian 

| Independence. This inspiring thought 
| Served to alleviate the gloom of a wet 

| day at the Manchester ‘lest Match. 

| The bungalow where visitors were 

allowed to inspect the scene of a recent 

| murder on payment of a shilling has 
now been closed. The public must try 

jtobearup. There will always be kill- 


joys. i 


Sir ALFRED Monp has reminded the 
| electors of Liandilo that the Labour 
| Party have not got a Liroyp Gore. 
| But the Government will probably claim 
that, in spite of this defect, they have 
achieved a record number of defeats. 
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Keen Stickler for Etiquette. “ UNcLe, 1 WONDER IF YOU'D MIND NOT 8MOKING YOUR PIPE. SOMEHOW IT LOOKS ALL WRONG.” 








We regret to hear of a case of dis- 
loyalty in connection with The Daily 
Mail's advice to its readers to eat whole- 
meal bread. It seems that one of them 
has been seen in a restaurant eating 
white bread and shielding himself be- 
hind a newspaper that has nothing to do 
with Lord RorHeERMERE’s syndicate. 

* * 
.- 

Don Miauet pe Unamuno is de- 
scribed as the Georce Bernarp SHaw 
of Spain. What we cannot understand 
is why our own GeorGe BernarD SHAw 
cannot be the Georce Bernarp SHaw 
of Spain as well. 


Two income-tax demand notes were 
found in the crop of a duck at Ingate- 
| stone. We could get fond of a bird like 
that. — 


* 


“Ts there no cure for insomnia?” 
'asks a contemporary. Personally we 
believe in going straight to bed and 
sleeping it off. * 


In North Schleswig recently a merry- 
go-round was lifted sixty feet into the 
air by a whirlwind. Nobody in the 
directorate of the Wembley Amusement 
Park seems to have thought of this. 


Two horses attached to a fish van 
took fright and bolted at Billingsgate 
Market. What can you expect with 
this growing habit of listening-in ? 

* * 


* . 
Mr. A. J. Roperts has invented a 
device which makes a motor-car come 











to him when he whistles to it. This is 

quite distinct from the Ford that will 

sleep on the mat and bite the postman. 
* * 


* 
An American is proposing to bounce | 


| 


over Niagara. But most Americans do. | 


The Silly Season is upon us, and 


with favourable weather it promises to | 


be a brilliant one. 
ua 


The London County Couneil will not 
meet again until the middle of October. 


| 
| 
| 


Still, we have no doubt that the mem- | 
bers will keep in touch with one another 


by means of picture-postcards. 
* 


Large ornamental buttons are to be 
fashionable this autumn for evening 
wear. For Sunday use we learn that 
experiments are being made with a 
button which will make a noise like 
half-a-crown. 





From the report of a medical debate : 
“ Different kinds of food were recommended 
by different people, The ‘nut’ school re- 
commended a food which gave good exercise to 
the paws and cleansed the teeth.” 
Liverpool Paper, 


There is nothing like a set-to with a 


healthy Brazil-nut to strengthen one's | 


4 mauleys.” 


Thexe was an old loony of Lyme 

Whose candour was simply sublime, 
When they asked, “ Are you there?” 
“ Yes,” he said, ‘ but take care, 

For I'm never ‘all there’ at a time.” 
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SUPPRESSED LAUCHTER: A SCOTS 
TRACEDY. 


(“Is it not the Scot's exquisite sense of 
humour that so frequently prevents him from 
giving way to demonstrations of apprecia- 
tion?” —Extraet from i serious article 
in “ The G'asgow Herald.”) 

Tue Southron jester rose to speak. 

Surely hisfun, though slightly foreign, 
Would penetrate the ribs and tweak 

The diaphragms of Kirkmasporran. 


He glanced a moment at the roof 
To judge if ancient beam and rafter 
Could bear the racket and be proof 
Against the coming shocks of 
laughter. 


Then he began. But not a smile 
Greeted the wheeze with which he 
started ; 
[t seemed that his exotic style 
Rendered the diners heavy-hearted. 


Bravely he moved from jest to jest, 
But never an eyelid raised a flicker ; 

An awlul silence locked each breast 
Save for the gargling sound of liquor. 


Then he explained the subtler points, 
Their latent sense he indicated, 

But still he failed to pierce the joints 
Of local armour triple-plated. 


Then he produced his final spell 
Inone last desperate hope of scoring 

And lo! a man collapsed and fell 
Inanimate upon the flooring. 


Borne out, he perished on the mat ; 
The corpse was posted to the coroner ; 
He called an inquest, and they sat 
On the lamented Kirkmasporraner. 


Was it the haggis choked his breath ? 
Was it perchance a too unwise use 

Of whisky? No, the cause of death 
Was found to be “ suppressio risus.” 

O. S. 


THE DUPLICITY OF WOMAN, 


“ Waren I am trying to write some- 
thing funny,” I complained, “TI find the 
noise of a sewing-machine about as 
inspiring as a saw-imnill.” , 

“Why not try writing something 
serious, then?” suggested Millicent 
helpfully, buzzing her machine with 
renewed energy. “ You know very well 
I must finish these curtains by to- 
morrow evening — the Minters are 
coming to dinner.” 

“And you know very well,” I re- 
torted, “that if you keep on interrupt- 
ing me at my work we shall soon haye 
no dinner to eat.” 

“You could go up into your study 
and work,” said Millicent, sniffing. ‘As 
a matter of fact, you'd be able tu write 
down here—if you knew what to write 
about.” 

“Asa humourist's wife,” I reminded 





her solemnly, “you should know that 





your duty is to say clever things, all 
ready to go into my articles. Now, | 
ask you, have you ever said anything 
even tolerably clever? Not once. 1 
have to invent them all as I go along.” 

“ And do you invent clever things for 
yourself to say too?” inquired Milli- 
cent innocently. 

“Certainly,” I admitted with mod- 
esty. 

* Well, mind you save some for to- 
morrow evening,” she said quickly. 
‘I’m sure the Minters must be sick of 
hearing your three stock yarns.” 

It is sometimes difficult, you will 
gather, to preserve one’s patience with 
Millicent. 

“Just keep to the point, please,” | 
snapped. ‘ How ean I put you into a 
humorous article if you ‘re always try- 
ing to be funny ?” 

“Peter,” she questioned, almost 
thrilled, “you aren’t really going to 
write about me, are you?” 

“T've got to write about something,” 
I pointed out sadly. “The least you 
can do is to help me find some suitable 
material,” 

Millicent snipped her work from the 
machine, came over to the table and 
patted my head kindly. She does the 
same thing to stray dogs. 

“T’ve thought of a perfectly splendid 
idea for gathering material,” she said 
earnestly. ‘ Supposing you try a little 
homely sort of humour for a change ? 
Something domestic, with me in it 
‘Laying the Carpet’ or—er—‘ Hang- 
ing the Curtains,’ for instance.” 

“No harm in trying it,” I agreed 
gloomily. “ When do we begin?” 

* At once,” she directed. “First of 
all we must fetch the steps from the 
outside shed.” 

“We” sighed wearily, re-lit our pipe 
and trotted away in search of the steps 
Eventually, of course, I found them up 
in the attic—a nice unseasoned pair of 
steps of the nutcracker type, which 
manage to pinch. your fingers which- 
ever way you hold them. As I was 
arranging them across the bay-window 
I noticed that one of the cords, designed 
to prevent unrehearsed splits on the 
part of the steps, was frayed almost to 
a thread. 

“It's been like that for ever so long,” 
Millicent assured me. “ And even if it 
does break,” she added brightly, “think 
what splendid stuff that will be to put 
in your funny article.” 

“ Oh—of course,” Imurmured. “I'd 
nearly forgotten the article.” 

With a poor twisted little smile I 
ascended gingerly, wondering as I went 
what humour, if any, could be wrung 
from such a perilous situation as the 
top of those steps. At the fourth rung 
an unpleasant creaking and an ominous 





ithe frame of mind I was in when, ha 


| earth. 





wobble decided me to make a foreed 
landing. I landed, 

* Oo—oo!”’ shrieked Millicent, 

“It’s nothing, darling,” I consoled 
her quickly, “I haven't hurt myself,” 

“ Glad to hear it,” she retorted with 
some bitterness. “ Still, I'd rather you 
kept off my toes when you're taking 
your jumping exercise.” 

“Shall I put that in my funny 
article?” I inquired. “It isn't bad— 
for you.” 

“Tf instead of hurting me terribly and 
then being funny at my expense——” 

“Yet you coolly send me up those 
steps to be funny at the risk of a frae- 
tured neck,” I said deliberately, “I 
can’t bear to think of you as a widow, 
and I’m not going, so there !”’ 

With an expression bereft of hope, 
Millicent dragged the table across into 
the window and spread a newspaper | 
carefully upon it. 

“Fuss, fuss, fuss!"’ she grumbled. 
“ Anyone would think you were doing 
something for me instead of me trying 
to help you to be funny. There"— 
she shook the table—*“ that would stand 
an elephant.” 

Recognising my cue, | clambered up 
obediently and took the first curtain 
from her outstretched arms. 

Now, you may never have tried hook- 
ing up curtains. If not, do not. If 
you have, you will understand a 

f 
an hour later, the job was done. With 
aching arms, dusty hands and a torn 
finger-nail I descended exhaustedly to 


“There now,” observed Millicent, 
standing back and regarding the eur- 
tains with some satisfaction, “I'm sure 
doing that’s given you lots of funny 
ideas to write about, hasn't it?” 

“ Just a minute,” I said, quelling my 
feelings with difficulty. “Am I to 





understand that you only let me hang 
those curtains in order to provide mate: | 
rial for my article?” 

“ Why, of course, darling!” answered | 
Millicent, meeting my eye shamelessly. | 
“You don’t imagine I should ask you 
to do a little piece of housework for me 
just because I didn’t want to do it 
myself, do you?” 

An hour later my article was finished 
and ready for the post. I laid aside 
my pen with a sigh of relief. 

Pinished already?” cooed Millicent, 
looking up from her stitching. “ What 
are you going to call it?” 

“t's a little homily entitled ‘The 
Duplicity of Woman,’” I told her 
sternly, ; 

“ How disappointing you are!” she 
pouted. “I quite thought you were 
writing something about me.” 
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: “Ger THOSE MEDALS FOR EATING, M¥ MAN?” 
*No, Sr.” 
“THEN WHY THE DEVIL D‘YOU WEAR "EM ON YOUR sTOMACH?” 
were dining there, he said, “ This is a{ seems, and after supper they all 
DIARY OF A MONDAINE. queer feeney tan painting the arms. My | across the road into the park and daneed 
With the Arkwrights at The Ark, | wife’s had her arms decorated with my | and ran races and played hid -and-seek 
Nr. Pettibury Parva. | poor o'd face. My sight ’s too bad to} among the trees, till morning and bacon- 
Just a few final notes on the Season | pronounce upon it, but I’m told it’s|and-eggs ended the revels. Pixie told 
that’s over and the London that's} quite a good likeness.” With a méchant | me there was only one little jolt While 
: emptied. The glass bangle craze was| sourire Fay Blankley held out her lovely | Rosebud Rushington, the newest thing 
; short-lived but fierce, and when, powr| arms for our inspection, and there, full|in débutantes, was dancing the very 
1 ainst dire, all the glass bangles fell off | front, profile, three-quarter, every view latest version of the Pinks with one of 
to be picked up and put on by ces! poss, was a certain very well-known | the taximen, he suddenly said, “ Don't | 
autres) and painting the arms set in,| face indeed, for which she has a pen-| you know me, little Rosebud? I m 
| those foolish virgins and matrons who'd | chant just now—a face quite the oppo-| your down-and-out cousin, Odo Rush- 
had their arms artificially stretched to| site of Mortimer Blankley’s. We were| ington.” And Rosebud got the wind | 
hold more bangles found they ‘d better | al! ‘mensely amused, and poor Morti-| up, stamped her foot and screamed 
have let well alone, for plumpness is! mer joined in the laughter and said, | out, “T thought I was dancing with 
wanted for painted arms and length |“ Yes, it’s a funny fashion, but, as my | the real thing. Get out!” : 
| doesn’t matter. lwife makes it the means of paying Here at The Ark with the Arkwrights | 
Betty Bellairs at last found her big! me such a pretty compliment, I won't | the atmosphere is deliciously unconven 
| fat arms correct, and had simply gor- quarrel with it.” tional and frightfully clever Marian, | 
| geous portraits of her champion peky,| One of the last parties before London | who's too well-informed and historical | 
, Ming-Ming the 22nd, done all overthem, | shut up was the Highways and Byways | for words, has adopted the motto of a | 
| little golden body, black face and all. | dance given by Pixie Dashmore and the | famous eighteenth-century club, * Fats | 
Of course she had to dress to match his! League of Jolly Juveniles. of which | ce que voudras,” for the framed n tice | 
colours. Some people preferred to have| she's the leader. After a few dances | that hangs in the hall. And we jolly | 
‘uman favourites painted on their arms/they all went out into the highways|welldo! The only restriction is in the | 
to doggy ones. A propos, a little story | and byways and roped in everyone they | quality of one’s talk. To be banal or} 
f the Blankleys. Fortunately for him- | found—all the taximen off the near-by obvious is to end one’s stay at once. A| 
self, or for his wife, I don’t know which, | stand, several point policemen, a lot of| story is told of an unlucky man who | 
Mortimer Biankley is ‘normously short-| girls who'd been working late at the} presented himself at breakfast with the 
sighted, both physically and mentally,| Maison Dernier Cri, and so on and so| remark, “ What a fineday!” Marian’s 
und one evening, when several of us! forth. They had a gorgeous rag, it'answer was to hand him a railway} 
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| time- table and tell a servant to 9 pack | : 

| his things. 

| ome of us here are simple life and ‘ 

| some aren't. If you're simple life and \. \ 
; * 


the weather's kind, you take your 
blanket at by-by time, go out into the 
grounds and curl up under a bush « 
climb into a tree. A servant who ca 
climb takes early tea to the tre 


sleepers, and a servant who can craw! 
takes it to the bush por vet A hous 
sleeper who has a fancy for an early- 


morning walk in the grounds will heat 
epigrams called from trees and mu 
mured from under bushes till the ai 
seems full of daylight fireworks. 

This afternoon, when we were enjoy 
ing tea, cocktails and smoke (Mariar 
was sitting on the mantelpiece smoking 
a pipe, some of us were sitting on the 
plano W ith our cigarettes, and the resi 
were strewn about the floor), s« meons 
asked, ‘“‘ What is an epigram exactly ? 

' Said Chatterton Soames, “An Ae 


gram is the great-granddaughter of a a 
pun. A pun wores erinolineand fi yUNCE 
and a chignon and played croqu: t. He . 


liek ecnaddauaishes r,epigram, is shing 
led and wears plus-fours and plays golf 
“Shut your head, Chatty,” calle 


Marian from the mantelpiece ; “that’s =~ 
not telling us what an epigram is : 
Michael, my best beloved,” she went o1 > 
as that dreffully brilliant boy of hers > . 
came intothe room,‘the question ari = 


‘What is an epigram ?’ Say it with t tea 
or with a cocktail.” 
| Michael put himself on his back on 
the floor. ‘Mother o’ mine,” he said, 
“the perfect epigram should be th« > , 
ultimate expression of the Zeitgeist 


and should contradict some respectabk 





and long-accepted axiom, Biblical for AN 

| choice. ‘ 
“For instance,” said Chattertor 

Soames, “‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard 


“and be t thankful thou canst live or 


medole. | How 's that ?' THE PERSONAL POINT OF VIEW. 




















“ et | > as ge en 8 } ; t 
rail answered Michael G é. “ BETTER BE CAREFUL HERE, Sir. I'VE BEEN RATHER UNLUCKY WITH MY 
“Well, you give us a better one VISITORS THIS SEASON JUST AROUND THIS CORNER.” 
4 } ” ‘> . 
Archangel,” said ( hatty. apenas — a = ————— 
‘I li th nk of it,’ n rn ure Micl .e] wistrate, having commented on the 
‘ oo DUrMUred ALCHAact, pastes Fishing ghery. | At Lag : 1g com : 
closing his eves nd , evidence, said he was bound to act upon it, 
parang” dagtaaling ° “* Three Fishers went sailing out into the sad Atacand Camm %aDeeninn Bat 
I wonder you care to have Dp ri West Now that was tl! way Mr. Tennyson V ws 5 , h J d 
$40. . / ; : . . ry sporting of him 
little me here among all you clever! put it. . ."—Canadian l porting o ] 
" ] I - " - - _ 
ay zs aid to Mar me yoeeeeeg® Catno. July 13.—Said Zagloul Past he| ‘Lady seeks pest Housekeeper-Companion 
ou re a type, Sylvia, she told |, re er. wi vas shot and drowned yesterday | would run flat lady or gentleman away all 
me. “Just as they collected types in ya ident, passed a good night.” day.”—Adrt. in Daily Paper. 
the original ark, we like to collect then Egyptian Paper. | We dare say she would. Anyway we 
) ; 
; ; = 
in ours. (nd has since, we are giad to say, been | are not taking the risk. 
Kj Wi) hat am I a type of ? o usked. on pletely restored t » hfe. | ¥ ~ 
“ You’ rea type of the woman who just ; | “At Otley yesterday Wijliam was fined 
. ; £3 6s. costs for ving tu . 
paddle in oes ft the “ The eri passion for detail 18 often as 2U A 1 £3 6s. costs for driving 4 motor-ca 
‘ke $ lif e and never - goes in on _ ‘ payee + indefiniteness | t? t danger of the publi Herbert — was 
ep end.” agg Pee Be : , ’ ¢ | fined 40s. for a similar offence; and George | 
“A which leaves in involved pa ularity a ren- | 
z nd what are you a type ol, | 4, + which might otherwise be simple | was paid 20s fe r driving a motor-car negli- | 
farian ?’ b Ther t} wf bungle of w eds which | 6" —-Yorkshire Paper | 
oe 1?” she said, blowing smoke-rings | separate languages implicates and adds to the | Otley, we understand, was the home of 
into the air. ‘Ob, I’m not a type. | tangled webs of meaning ‘—Latour Paper. | the great sweepstake, and the law there, 
There ’s no one like me; I’m unique!’’| We get you, Steve | too, seems to be a bit of a lottery. 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
XXI7.—Tue Paceant Beors. 


Tue growth of Empire! 


historical notes about the growth o 


the Stadium first of all :— 


Tue Sraprom. 

The fortifications of the 
Stadium were designed as a 
defence against the people 


| of Bolton and West Ham, in 


case they should attempt to 
take it again by assault, as 
they did in 1923. As de- 


'fences they are admirable. 








The seats are divided into 


regen oy protected 
_ by spiked bars. There is no- 


thing better at Pentonville or 
Wormwood Scrubs. The out- 
side is rendered almost im- 
pregnable by means of iron 
palisades with outeurved 
fangs. Twoimmense flights of 
concrete stairs lead up majes- 
tically towards the higher 
tiers and seem to offer some 
chance of storming the re- 
doubt. They are however pla- 
carded with notices, saying : 
NO ADMITTANCE TO THE 
STADIUM BY THESE STAIRS, 


and lead, im fact, to a ban- 


queting-hall. To add to the security,|on their knees and implore people to| hawks on their wrists. Enter knights 

you cannot even banquet in the ban-|come and witness the spectacle of the] and ladies of Kina Henry VII. 

| queting-hall unless you have booked| British Empire’s growth for nothing, 

instead of paying money for the joy of] is guessing who anybody is. You follow 
Apart from what may be termed its| being bashed about on the Witching}a garish-looking gentleman with your 

natural defences, I should be sorry! Waves. 


the whole of it beforehand. 


to say how many uniformed 
officials guard the narrow 
turnstiles through which, 
when you find them, it is 
possible to enter the Stadium, 
nor how closely these warders 


| scrutinise even free tickets 
| before they permit you to 


pass through what appear to 


| be prison corridors into the 





compound assigned. 
This being so, it is not a 
little surprising to the visitor 


to find, as he often does, on 
reaching his seat that he is 


apparently the only person in 
the Stadium. Far away at 
last, across the enormous 
expanse of turf, he is able 
to detect a few other tiny 
figures scattered here and 
there amongst the cement 
and rubble solitudes. No- 


we 





thing but a Cup-tie to the death can 


fill the Stadium. 


It was never even 


nearly full for the Rodeo performances, 
and the English people are not so 


profound! 


interested in English his- 


tory as they are in Tex Austin and 





bucking bronks. It may be the fault of| too oval. Perhaps it will be more like 
What they} Newfoundland or one of the 


the cinema, but there it is. 


ought to do is to dynamite one end of | provinces of Canada. 
But a few|the Stadium and despatch the men in| formwiththechairon which Henry 
f} uniform to the Amusement Park to fall} is going to sit is a mere dot upon the 





HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH THE UNRULY CROWD.” 


Lic 
FISHERMAN’S LUCK IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Joun Capor. 
More and more clearly I perceive 


to contend with. 


One of the excitements of a 


eyes over the immense tract of grass, 






on the far side of the arena by 20% 
Never mind; in the Wembley 

that a Pageant-master has difficulties every sundown, as it deepens, search 
, The arena, for one} lights on the Pageant throws. 
thing, is so vast. It is not really like} wise history would be rather dim. . The 
the street of a medieval town. It is pioneers come on. of 


The little 


prairie— 
“This precious throne set in a 
grassy sea.” 

Hullo! Here come thetrum. 
peters... 

Enter a medieval crowd in 
the ancient City of London to 
the music of a hundred-and- 
ten musicians very high and 
far away on concrete chairs, 
A pageant scores mostly by 
patterns. I wonder whether 
the burghers of medigyal 
towns really took pains to 
mingle so pleasantly their 
reds and yellows and greens, 

Enter folk-dancers. Medi- 
zval merry-making occurs. 
The great attraction in 4 
medieval amusement 
seems to have been to 
red demons to seize you and 
thrust you into a painted 
devil's mouth. 

Enter billmen, bowmen, 
halberdiers. Enter the Loap 
Mayor or Lonpon. Enter 
a lady and gentleman, hawk- 
ing, or, at any rate, with 


fully convinced that he is It, 
and then find that the Kae 
OF ENGLAND, or St. Groroe 
in full armour, or so 
like that, has crept int 


a postern, and : 
having a little difficulty with 
his mount. , 

Enter at the gallop acovey 
of wild cowboys—lI beg your 
pardon—I mean travel 
stained horsemen from Bris- 
tol. They are bringing Joms 
Capor to present him to 
Kina. 

Poem by Mr. ALcPRED 
Noyes, sung by the Stadium 
choir :— 

“Every sundown as it deepens, 

Every sundown as it deepens, 

Reddening to an English 


rose.” 


It is getting a little shadowy 


Other: 





Also the 
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the lands they pioneered in. I find this} looped skirts the ladies are led out to|rounding CaxTon’s printing-press and 
very confusing. Little groups of In-} dance and curtsey totheirswains, whose | threatening to destroy it. (What would 
dians, Esquimaux, Aztecs, I don’t know | cravats and pegtop trousers remind us|be the use of Newfoundland with- 
what, keep arriving from side entrances, | of the photographs in our old albums | out Caxton’s printing-press ?) I cannot 
whilst the pioneers and their retinues' of long-forgotten grandfathers.” quite make out which is Caxtoy, but 
parade up and down. | a lot of iords and ladies 
cannot tell which pioneer seem to be visiting him. 
iswhich. They ought to ExizaBetH WoopvVILLe, 
carry sub-titles on poles; perhaps, from the Palace 
or else they could put of Beauty. And hereare 
their racing colours in the Oxford and Cam- 
the programme. bridge Colleges out for a 
Poem in the _ pro- stroll. They don’t seem 
gramme by Mr. ALFRED to mind Caxton’s print- 
Noyes: “ Marchaunt Ad- ing-press. Little they 
venturers.”” Funny word, know the worry it 's going 
“Marchaunt.” I wonder to cause them. 
| what it means. Merchant, Somebody else is com- 
| perhaps. I mustask him. ing to the printing press. 
“ A)l to cram the sunset in Oh, I see, it is SHAKE- 
our old black galleon—” | SPEARE. A voice rings 
Difficult thing to dothat; i out :-— 
especially with a painted “ You shall cease your 
| ship— wranglings for the 











“Glory everlasting and th« <— tide of the world flows 
lordship of the sea.” . on.” 

Through a megaphone, I 

think, It wasn't a very 

bright remark for SHAKE- 


We must get on to 
Bristol now. The most 
| beautifully turfed of all 





| our seaport towns. Merrie ENGLAND SPEARE to make, But I 
oe eh T don't think he did make 
NEWFOUNDLAND. | Dear, dear! And to think that I re-|it. Mr. Lascetnes, I expect, or the 


Joun Canor has set out from Bristol | member ALBerr Epwarp being Prince | City Toastmaster. 
and been blessed by the Abbot. The|of Wales! But not “in the flower of} The place is full of people now. Queer 


| worst of blessings by Abbotsin pageants | bis early youth.” No, no. people coming from every side. ‘The 
isthat the incense frightens the horses.},, children of SHAKESPEARE'S brain,” Is 
What is happening now? Oh, Su Tae Pageant or LEARNING. that Hamlet? Tut tut, I thought he 
Humpnrey GILBert is taking posses-| This is an interlude. This is really | was fatter—I thought he was fatter. 


sion of Newfoundland in the name of|the most important crisis in English |That will be Lear, that unbappy one. 
| ExizanetuH. Why is somebody walking | history. Seribes (in black) are sur-}They got a cup-tie referee to take his 
about with a live Teddy Bear cub? | |part, youknow ... Fairies from the 
i Midsummer Night's Dream. “ Followed 
by scribes, monks and founders, the 
Master passes by.” He will be out just 
in time to get a drink. 


Fancy! a man speaking in the middle | 
of the Stadium has made himself heard | 
without using a megaphone; “/11z4- | 
| BETH,” he shouts, “by the Grace of 
| God Queen of England, France and Ive 
land, Defender of the Faith.” I sus- 
pect him of being the City Toastmaster 
Sir Humpnrey Giteert seems to be | 
mainly dressed in red and gold. | 
shouldn't have liked to be a marchaunt 
adventurer’s valet. 

Enter unruly crowds. Nothing is so} 
well done by the Pageant performers as 
unruly crowds. They tell me that a 
great part of the crowds, both men and 
women, are young ladies out of the 
Post-Office and the big shops. At night 
they shriek and dance and become Red 
Indians and Newfoundland fisherfolk. | 
“Excuse my scalping-knife, Modom, 
I’m just off to Wembley.” Rather 
good fun. 

Enter Naval contingent. The Gov- 


CANADA, 


Let me see, Canadla was discovered 
by a Frenchman, wasn't it? But the 
Indians, of course, must have noticed 
it previously. There are lots and lots 
of Indians on the grass. They have 
put up wigwams. They like Jacgurs 
Cartier. They rush about with their 
bows. They always seem to be going 
to attack gentlemen who land in Canada 
from the side entrances ; but they never 
do. ‘ With clamorous hospitality,” as 
the programme says, “they offer them 
gifts of beans, corn and other articles 

of uninviting aspect.” They like Cuam- 
A ~ f |PLAIN as much as they liked Cartier. 


yr 2 \He has landed in 1608 and is helping 





them to smoke the pipe of peace. It is 


ernment of Newfoundland is settled now a most enormous pipe. he Indians 

We have leaped on a few hundred years. Which oF THe CHARACTERS IN THE | shriek heartily but in rather treble 
Quadrille to welcome “ALBERT Ep-| PBOORAYM® 18 opr foe a somes. 

‘ — IPEKE } “ ALBE (DW . A 

van, Car oe All Quebec is now on the ramparts to 














WARD Prince or WALES in the flower ' » eo * ‘AN IT 
: 3 c ALE? THE FLOWER OF HIS YOUTH OR CA) - i eemnads . 4 4 
of his early youth. In their quaint] wx W. G. Grace? | receive the Lieut.-Geneval of Lovis XIV. 
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I don’t notice the ramparts,—do you? 
The factotums in — must have for- 
gotten to bring t on. I suppose 
they wear green so as to be less notice- 
able against the grass when they are 
changing a mediaeval town into an Over- 
seas Dossioien. 

Hullo! here’s a beautiful ecclesi- 
astical sion, Surely, surely that 
is the Pageant-master himself. Yes, I 
am certain, He is the Vicar Apostolic . .. 
From Mitre to Megaphone; or, The 
Life of a Pageant-master. . . . We are 
going to have processions of soldiers 
now. “Regiment by regiment there 
appear, marching shoulder to shoulder, 
the two great and victorious armies of 
Wolfe and Montcalm.” Now I call 
that tact. And what beautiful uniforms! 
And how well they march! When the 
fatigue is over you can see them all 
marching in ordinary khaki back to 
their camp. 

Here is a sort of picnic scene. Oh, 
no! Iam wrong. The refugees from 
the seceding colonies in North America 
are founding British Canada: they will 
not desert the Old Flag. This is one 
of the episodes that one does not take 
one’s friend from Boston, Mass., to 
see . . . “They are worn with ex- 
haustion. One family arrives in an old 
coach, drawn by thin tired horses, 
which breaks down near the boundary.” 
I recognise that coach. It is the old 
stage-coach from outside the South 
African Pavilion. It just shows you how 
closely the Empire is knit together. The 
refugees are toasting Kina Georoe ITI. 
This is a splendid scene, “ Onward ! 
Courage! From this day forth we are 
Canadians |" an 

Are you going to Baker Street or 
warviihenet , VOR, 








SCIENTIFIC HORTICULTURE, 


Many years ago, before science con- 
ferred so many benefits on humanity, 
the gardener inserted his seeds into the 
ground, stopped up the holes with some 
earth, then went away to pray for fine 
weather if it happened to be raining, or 
else to pray for rain if by any chance it 
happened to be fine. Inevitably some- 
thing happened to the seeds. in most 
cases they came up again, aided by the 
next-door chickens. Sometimes they 
| grew, and produced miserable and at- 
| tenuated plants which nevertheless bore 
some resemblance to those ornate speci- 
mens in the illustrations on the outside 
of the packet which contained the seeds 
~-they were poor relations, so to speak. 
But more often everything he planted, 
whether raspberry canes, oak-trees or 
radishes, grew up into twitch-grass and 
bind weed. 

The most scientific part of the busi- 








& 





ness in those days was the digging. 
Unless you could persuade the local 
Council to mistake vour garden for a 
main road and search for some drains 
underneath it, you had to dig it up 
yourself. This necessitated standing a 
spade upright on the softest lump of 
earth you could find, then stamping on 
the blade of it with your foot until you 
either chopped the sole of your boot in 
half, or else the spade went in. 

Nowadays, however, everything is 
changed. In the first place the soil 
needs so many patent chemical fertil- 
isers that it saves trouble to get your 
garden ready made to the correct for- 
mula in a laboratory. 

Having done this, and having planted 
the carefully sterilised, properly inocu- 
lated seeds, heated to the right tem- 
perature, at calculated distances apart, 
you now proceed to assist their develop- 
ment. It has lately been discovered, 
for example, that plants are susceptible 
to music. Possibly you might get re- 
sults if you obliged the celery with a 
little Gripper? and Sutivan, say “ The 
Flowers that Bloom in the Spring.”’ 

It has been known for years that 
vegetables react to electricity, but now 
it 1s asserted that wireless does some- 
thing to them, so possibly the B.B.C. 
will shortly broadcast a carrots’ half- 
hour or a ten-minute talk for the pota- 
toes. In any case you will see the ad- 
visability of exercising discretion where 
you put your earth-wire, lest you should 
empty a lot of used-up jazz into the 
beetroots and make them hysterical. 

You may think this last suggestion a 
little exaggerated, but in the horticul- 
tural world you must be prepared for 
anything. Scientists have discovered 
that, like the beasts of the field, the 
herbs of the kitehen garden have a cir- 
culatory system actuated by heart-beats. 
They breathe, assimilate nourishment 
and suffer from epidemic diseases like 
influenza. Maybe some day you will 
have to go out and increase the bulk of 
your vegetable marrows with a course 
of physical jerks. And everybody knows 
how a change of air benefits the aspi- 
distra. An up-to-date gardener would 
think nothing of prescribing a month 
at Bournemouth for it. 

And of course plants feel. Remember 
always to use a tourniquet and plenty 
of chloroform when you prune the apple- 
tree, and never to extract parsnips with- 
out using cocaine injections. From this 
to a chapter in the encyclopedia on the 
psychology of the onion is only a step. 
Sir Jagandis Bose has already taught a 
carrot to write. I fancy I should like to 
read the intimate diary of a broad bean ; 
but not of course too broad. What would 
it—or perhaps I should say he or she as 
the case may be—think about the gar- 





dener? No man isa hero to his valet; hig 
cat also holds him in contempt; but 
what of the sweet peas? Do they love 
us, or are they only actuated by greed, 
like the gold-fish ? Do they thrill when 
they hear our footsteps crunching the 
gravel path and sending the worms to 
cover ? 

Atall events they are certainly not the 
insensate objects we fondly imagined, 
although perhaps they have not yet 
developed any political leanings. Can 
you picture a class-conscious horse- 
radish, determined by means of subter- 
ranean propaganda to permeate the 
whole foundation of society in your 
cabbage patch, undermining with its 
insidious arguments the loyalty of your 
faithful spring greens ? 

If so—and there must be some such 
reason forthe villainy of the horseradish 
—the next gardener you engage may 
need to inform you that he is a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and able to handle refractory 
plants. 

But this savours of slavery. Person- 
ally the ramifications of the business 
are too much for me. I may keep a 
couple of pet dandelions and breed a 
few daisies, but for the rest I shall still 
deal with the heartless greengrocer at 
the corner. 


CHANCING LONDON. 








Or the Street of Bond 
I'm still quite fond ; j 
In the Street of Fleet 

I rarely eat, 

And never drink 

In the street of ink. 
When funds are low 

I dine in Soho; 

When flush and silly 

I try Piccadilly ; 

But I am no scorner 

Of Amen Corner. 

The Road of Harrow 

Is squalid and narrow 
And freezes my marrow, 
But I'm rather sweet on 
The Square of Eaton. 

I look in Long Acre 

For 'Enery Straker, 

But sadly retreat 

From Regent Street— 
Where the builders smash 
The scheme of Nasn— 
And no more repair 

To St. James’s Square, 
Or Waterloo Place 

With its altered face, 
Where the cars of the great 
Are “ parked” in state. 
But I sit and talk 

In Bird-Cage Walk ; 

And after dark 

In St. James's Park 

[ listen to owls 

And the waterfowls. 
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NEMESIS AND THE PAPER-BAG. 
; AN INCIDENT OF THE NEAR FUTURE WHEN THE PRESERVATION OF THE BEAUTY OF THE COUNTRY- 
| SIDE IS RECOGNISED AS A MATTER OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE, 
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SUBURBAN SCENES. 
IV.—Tue Yacut Race. 

Yacut-racine at Chisenham, I fancy, 
is a different thing from yacht-racing at 
Cowes—more difficult, more dangerous, 
more truly a test of the heroic virtues 
of the island race. I have only to men- 
tion the trifling circumstance that our 
races are conducted on a tidal river 
freely used by commercial traffic, scul- 
lers, pleasure-boats, tugs, steamers, 
ladies’ eights and coxswainless fours. 

Still, as far as we can, we regulate 
our races on the lines of Cowes; and 
we use of course the common laws of 
the Y.R.A., including the ridiculous 
provisions for handicapping and the 
start. 

Handicapping is important in our 
races, for we have no one-class design. 


| Indeed there are no two boats in the 
' Chisenham fleet with the same dimen- 


sions, shape or sail-area. But we have 
sailing-dinghies of various sizes, some 


| with red sails and some with white, 


and one or two with the end of an old 


| sheet, and large decked cabin-cruisers, 
| and swift half-raters built for racing, 


and lumbering vessels built for rowing, 
boats twenty feet in length and boats 
the size of my writing-table, and the 


_ Flying Crab, which is seven feet long 


and entirely circular in shape. In all 
the history of ships there never was a 
fleet so various as ours ; and Mr. Tonkes 
gives me sixteen minutes. I give the 
Flying Crab six minutes. The course 
is three miles, up to the “ Green Man” 


| and back, unless one stops for a beer. 


| finishes first wins. 


Now in any sensibly conducted sport 
the competitor who receives a “start” 
starts first, and the competitor who 
Moreover, if the 


_ handicapping is well arranged, most of 


the competitors finish more or less to- 
gether; there is the excitement of a 
contested finish, and the spectator can 
generally see, more or less, which man 
is winning. In yacht-racing it is quite 


otherwise. The yacht which finishes 


first seldom or never is the winner. 
And yacht A, which has half-an-hour’s 
“start,” starts at the same time as 
yacht B, which is giving it half-an-hour's 
start, an ent which would only 
be possible in Alice in Wonderland, Bed- 


| lam or the rules of acht-racing. The 


result is that yacht 


finishes half-an- 
hour before yacht A, and yacht C half- 
an-hour later. Then they all sit down 
and do arithmetic. And the result is 
that the yacht which came in first is last, 
and the yacht which came in last wins. 
And solemn people write to The Times 
to say that they cannot understand why 
the common herd are not more inter- 
ested in yacht-racing. 

The august gentlemen who order 





these things will tell you, I expect, that 
this is the tradition and the only possi- 
ble arrangement. Don’t believe them. 
It is all nonsense. 

But that is the way we race at 
Chisenham and Cowes. And the only 
thing to be said for it is that it provides 
a scene of delicious confusion and ex- 
citement at the start. For all the yachts 
not merely start together, but start in 
all directions. 

Let me explain this fascinating ritual. 
Our own ritual (not very different from 
that at Cowes) is this: Five minutes 
before the race starts a gun is fired, 
the steward hoists the “Blue Peter” 
to the very truck, or tip, of the club- 
mast, and after that a yacht is sub- 
ject to the rules of the Y.R.A. and not 
allowed to row. The yachts are now 

















Stout Golfer. “Has tr GONE OVER?” 
Caddy. “ No, Str, yer tuck ’s 1x. I's 
STOPPED ON THE VERY EDGE.” 








“jockeying for position,” the object 
being to be near, but not over, the 
starting-line(which is an imaginary line 
between the club-mast and the “ Black 
Swan ”’) when the starting-gun is fired. 
Five minutes later another gun is fired, 
the “ Blue Peter” is hauled down and 
away we go. 

That is the theory of the thing. What 
happens in practice may be very differ- 
ent. When the first gun goes the expert, 
in theory, takes out his watch and notes 
the exact time, so as to be ready to the 
second for the starting-gun. What hap- 
pens in practice is that one of the officers 
of the Club says loudly, “Oy! Mr. Had- 
dock! What about your entrance fee ?” 
I sail dashingly under the verandah, 
fling him a florin and foul my rudder 
on a mooring chain. When I am free 
of this I rejoin the other yachts and 
jockey for position, or, in other words, 
do what I can to avoid colliding with 





them. Generally, about this stage, Mr. 
Tonkes points out that I ought to have 
taken in a reef, or, if I have, that I don’t 
need a reef on a day like this. 

When we have jockeyed for position 
for some time and are anxiously refer- 
ring to our watches, there usually ap- 
proaches a vast, bulging and offensive 
motor-boat containing pleasure-seekers 
atabobahead. Now it isa rule of the 
road that steam-ships and river-hogs 


must give way to sailing-vessels; more | 


particularly should they give way when 
the sailing-vessel or yacht is evidently 
preparing to take part in the race for 
the Commodore’s Cup. I therefore 
hold on my course, hoping against hope 
that the commander of the Cheerio is 
acquainted with this rule and will pass 
respectfully under my stern. 


Se 





The commander of the Cheerio is | 
never acquainted with this rule. On the | 
contrary he too holds on his course. 
Nay, as often as not he adds insult to 
this injury by blowing at me with a | 
filthy motor-horn. And at the last 
moment, since in the material sense [ 
am in the weaker vessel and shall cer- 
tainly be sunk if we collide, | am com- 
pelled, fuming, to “go about.” At 
this point the captain of the Cheerio, so 
far from apologising, condoling or 
wishing me luck in the approaching 
contest, looks down from his disgusting 
motor-wheel, shakes his fat fist at 
me and in a voice vibrant with moral 
indignation addresses to me a rebuke 
so foul and vivid in its terms that it 
cannot here be reproduced. I give you 
only the gist. 

“Oy!” says he, as one who reviles a | 





| dangerous motor-driver or human pest. | 


‘You ought to be locked up, you) 
ought!” 

“ What ?” say I, scarce able to speak | 
for the injustice of this attack. ‘“ You— | 
you—you toad !" I finish feebly. 

“You mind where you're going— 
see?” he yells, with a warning shake of 
the finger, while all his passengers grin 
their approval. 

“Don't you know the rule of the 
road?" I say hopelessly, knowing too 
well that I might as well ask a mandrill 
if he has got religion. 

“One river ain't big enough for you, 
I suppose?” is generally his cutting 
conclusion, or “Why can't you go 
straight?” and away he goes out of 
earshot, the righteous man, still genu- 
inely believing that sailing-boats tack 
back and forth across a river, instead of 
going straight ahead, from sheer malig- 
nant cussedness. 

A little shaken by this encounter, 
and possibly another of the same kind, 
I begin jockeying again. It is now 
but half a minute to the starting-gua 
and all our eyes are glued to our second- 
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Auntie Maud. “ Wuy, MAanioniIr, WHAT’S THE MATTER? AREN'T YOU GOING TO HAVE ANY SUPPER ? 


Marjorie. “I's GOT BLUE YIBBONS IN 
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MY HAIR, AND BLUE YIBBONS IN MY DJAWERS, AND THERE AREN'T ANY BLUE ices !* 








| hands, + while our vessels caper up and | there is no man to ) be seen, “ Toget he ler | ditio n in whic h the boat will go neither 
| down and go about, and jibe and jil »| we raise an angry shout of protest, one | in one direction nor the other and the | 


we observe a tug approaching with SIX 
black barges trailing astern of her. Ten 
seconds —nine—eight— seven— six 
am in a superb position, well to wind- 
| ward and not far from the line—five 

| four—Mr. Tonkes is fifty yards away 

| three—two—one—time! I am six yards 
| the right side of the line and now the 


—_ 


and narrowly escape collisions. Also vast infuriated “Oy!” ! 
|rushes out from the door of the club, | else is much amused. 





| gun should go. 

Nothing ha ppens. 

Looking across the river I observe | 
upon the balcony two officers of the | 
gun in awful conflict with it. ‘The old | 
story,” we mutter. The whole fleet goes 
| about and we begin jockeying again. | 

At length the: re comes across the | 
water a voice. It says: 

“Oy! The gun's broke. I’ll give|g 
you a shout in half a minute.” 

We look at our watches, still inflamed | 
with the authentic thrill of Cowes, and | 
again approach the line. Half a minute 
passes—one minute—a minute and a 
jhalf. Vague cries go up from the man- 
| ®uvring yachts: ‘* Have we st arted ? 
|“ What about it?” and also “Oy!” We 
| look im unt at the club-house, but 


——— 








land drif t between them on the tide, re- 


jously past the ladies (to whom I ex- 


At this a man| sail flaps senselessly and everybody 


a glass of something in his hand, and This may go on for two minutes or 
gives a loud amorphous yell. This we}twenty. Meanwhile Mr. Briggs is 
'take to be an imitation of a starting-| having an altercation with a sculler, 
gun and we make for the line, still|and small boys on the bank with un- | 
plaintively inquiring, some of us, “Oy! | conscious irony implore me to “ give 
Have we started? Oy! | them a ride.” 
As for me, at this moment I am in-| At long last, however, the boat “ pays 
variably in the worst possible position, loff”’ and we are away. By this time 
travelling in the wrong direction and Mr. Tonkes is disappearing round the 
blanketed by the tug. However, I go/ first corner. 


| about smartly and find upon my lee} All that now remains is to finish the 


bow a ladies’ rowing eight in the act of | race. But after a start so full of in- 


| turning round, which takes a long time | cident it is no wonder that the rest of 


todo. Caught between the ladies onal thea proceedings fall comparatively flat 
the tug :, 1 put my boat into the wind|and are not worth recording in detail. 
' 


sarded with curiosity an d amusement by | Resvrr. ; o 
Corrected Ti ics 


H.M. 8. H. M. &. 


the oarswomen, who bel ieve all yachts- 


|men to be mad. _Yachtsmen, on the Peo tories se 
other hand, consider rowing to be the] White Witch 339 6 . 34820 Srd 
sport of lunatics. It is a queer world, Redwing . 34820 . 339 6 2nd 
my hearties. Green Fly. 41011 . 321 4 Ist | 
‘Having drifted safely but ignomini- Arethusa fouled a mark-buoy and | 


gave up. 
Clytie fouled a pleasure-steamer and | 
sank. rh A 





plain that I am in the act of yacht- 
racing) I find myself ‘‘in irons,” a con- 
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Vicar’s Wife. “I HOPE YoU’LL COME TO SOME OF OUR ‘PLEASANT Hours,’ Mrs. PICKLES, 


HALF-HOUR LECTURE BY THE VICAR ON SOME INTERESTING TOPIC.” 


Mrs. Pickles. “I sex, MUM—MAKING AN HOUR AND A-HALF IN ALL.” 








SPATS AND PERDITION. 
[A well-known lady doctor, lecturing upon 
the effeminacy of the modern young man, 
attributes his degeneration to the use, among 


| other things, of spats.] 


Siegfried Jones might have stepped 


_ straight out of the pages of a lady- 
| novelist. 
_ he was particularly brutal in his habits, 
| and his strength and silence had won 


He was large and muscular ; 


several challenge cups in local compe- 
Siegfried Jones, in fact, was 


| what is known to suburban circulating 


libraries as a Man. 

Yet even into such a rugged life as 
his Romance had entered. He loved, in 
his stern silent way, the winsome Lady 
Hermione Robinson. And Lady Her- 
mione loved him. 

Siegfried’s wooing had naturally been 


_a model of all that a genuine, up-to- 


sample, red-blooded he-man’s wooing 


ought to be. Striding one day into the 


_her savagely upon the floor. 


presence of the quivering Hermione, he 
had lifted her from her chair and dashed 
Lady 
Hermione, having read the books, was 
at no loss to interpret this action in its 
right light, and she had shown her 
appreciation of the honour, together 
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THERE'LL BE TEA, FOLLOWED BY A 





with an avowal of her own emotions, 
by shyly kissing the toe of his Num- 
ber 12 boot. Whereupon Siegfried had 
given her a sound thrashing with his 
dog-whip and stridden from the house, 
after breaking the front-door off its 
hinges. 

Not a single precious word had been 
wasted. 

So far the stream of love had run 
smooth. But in every stream there is 
asnag. In this one the snag was Sir 
Rupert Pennibunne. 

Sir Rupert Pennibunne was, alas, 
everything that a Man should not be. 
Coming of an old stock, his family had 
wallowed through the ages in succes- 
sively deeper laps of luxury until the 
manhood had been sapped right out of 
them and their red-bloodedness reduced 
to a faint blue. 

Even in far-off Norman times Sir 
Hugo de Pennibunne had foreshadowed 
the future degeneracy of his race by 
wiping his fingers daintily on the plume 
of his parade helmet between the meat 
and the pudding courses; and since 
then the family had slid downwards 
through successive stages of table-nap- 
kins, finger-bowls, baths, woollen vests 





and chest-protectors to the condition 
of their present miserable representa- 
tive, Sir Rupert himself. a 

To match his depraved tastes, Sir 


Rupert had a certain fund of low cun- | 


————$—$$ 


| 


j 


ning; and the news of Siegfried’s en- | 


gagement to Hermione set it in motion. 
For he too loved the gentle maiden. 

In the silent hours of the night he 
evolved a foul and dastardly plot 
against his successful rival. 

The next day Siegfried received a 
parcel. In accordance with his usual 
custom he set it upon the table and 
frowned fiercely at the string. Where- 
upon the string broke in alarm, and 
Siegfried opened his parcel. It con- 
tained a pair of curiously - shaped 
articles, such as Siegfried’s austerely 
innocent ankles had never met before. 
With them was a card of instructions 
headed “Smart Gents’ Wear.” 

Siegfried read through the card with 
interest. It would not be unpleasant, 
he felt, to bea Smart Gent. Besides, it 
might gratify Hermione. And those 
gaudy little things about his ankles 
would flash prettily as he kicked her. 
Girls appreciate small attentions like 
that. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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He bent and slipped the fatal things 
over his shoes. 








lt 


He fought against it strenuously ; 
on his Way out it was all he eould do 
to cut with his dog-whip at his landlady 
as he passed, The old lady expected 
it, he knew, and he did not wish to dis 


appoint her 
an unwonte oa effort. 

In Hermione’s house this unusual 
feeling became still more pronounced. 
For the first time he allowed the trem 
bling footman to show him into her 
presence, instead of knocking the man 
| senseless and kicking open the door of 
Hermione’ s room himse If. 

But even that was not all. 

Hermione had leapt up eagerly on 
his entrance, wondering in her artless 
girlish way whether this impetuous love: 
of hers was going to stamp on her to 
| day, or whether he would merely throw 
her downstairs. Perhaps, if he loved 
her very much this afternoon, he might 
even hurl her out of the window! She 
quivered with ecstasy at the thought. 

So that when Siegfried me rely seized 
|her and did nothing at all beyond 
| crushing her savagely to him, she was 
| a little disappointed. The fact that in 
| doing so he dislocated her collar-bone 
and cracked two of her ribs showed 
|that his affection for her was still 
| strong; but it was not what she had 
| hoped. Hermione felt singularly de- 
pressed. 








The next day he went no further| 


| than to smack her with his hand; and 
| when Hermione tearfully asked him 
| what he had done with his dog-wh 1ip he 
| replied, though a trifle shee spishly, that 
he had come to the conclusion that one 
ought not to take a dog-w hip to ladies 
Barmione wept bitterly after he had 


gone. Already she foresaw the end of 
her sweet romance. 
Yet it must not be thought that 


Siegfried had thus embarked on his 
downward course in sheer ignorance 
| Some inner voice was busy warning 
him that there must be some connection 
between this new-found weakness and 
those curious little articles which he 
Wore continuously upon his ankles. Yet 


Already he 


fatal and 


himself to discard them. 
had fallen a victim to their 
insidious lure. 


Th \ fascinated him, these delect 
| able little ankle-warmers. Their little 
| grey buttons thrilled him. The cute 
[little str: aps, too. He even wore them 


sD) 


B Sut nko prolong a in I ul st 
| y the endl of a month Sic¢ aietnd os tach 
was flowing over his new 
| he wore a Jaeger vest: he 
_ a, 


| in bed . 


soit c lars ; 


had bought 





A few moments later Siegfried felt a | 
strange weakness creeping over him. | 
but 


- but for some reason it was | 
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| three cushions, a feather-bed and a doll. | 


In spite of everything he could not bring 4b 


| list 


maimed or even 
The man | 


And he hadn't killed, 
oo shed an 5 body for weeks. 
1ad complet ‘ely gone to pieces 
The end was inevitable. He “rmicne, 
not hi: — been beaten, kicked or even | 
slapped for a whole month, found that 
her affection for this poltroon of a lover 
had turned to contempt. In a terrific 
scene she closed her doors to him for 
ever and watched him with scornful e yes | 
as he crept away on all fours. A week | 
later in a fit of pique she married cad 


tupert Pennibunne. 
Siegfried Jones is now a mannequin 
in a well-known gents’ tailoring estab- | 


ment. His figure is much admired. | i 


| neglected to look 
| these pages. 


The Grandmaternal Touch. 
From the report of a wedding :— 
“The Duchess of ——— played, but quite 
, the part of grandmother to 
The Duke looked it a little more, 
but not quite.”"— Weekly Paper. 

“<«Tf the project should prove pra ticable 
upon the lines indicated namely, a road 
through Whitechapel district, a large portion 
being carried by an aqueduct,’ said a leading 
authority interviewed to-day, ‘then it will 
afford an important object lesson.’ ” 

Evening Paper. 
With all due deference to the “ leading 
authority’ we are afraid that “ upon 
the lines indicated "—namely, an aque- 
duct—it is more likely to prove a wash- 
out. 
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THE COMING PERIL FOR THE CLUMSY MAN. 








FORTUNATE ISLES. 


Somesopy has written to a London 
newspaper expressing the opinion that 
few people are aware that there is a 
** Stonehenge” in the Orkneys. 

I for one was ignorant of this. As 
for the Shetlands, I could have told 
anyone, and have often done so, that 
they have ponies and shawls; but I did 
not imagine that the Orkneys had any- 
thing at all excepting the Shetlands, 
the two being, of course, inseparables. 
Few things perhaps in the whole range 
of geography are quite so touching, 
quite so feantiful, as the devotion of 
these, the. one to the other—always 
together, never wandering from one 
another for a single hour, and neither of 
them seeking in any way to outdo its 
old companion. I never think of the 
Orkneys and the Shetlands without 
humming a few bars of that charming 
old ballad, “ Darby and Joan” and—let 
me confess it—wiping a tear from each 
eye. A silly sentimental old fool, you 
may say—and perhaps you're right ; 
but there it is. 

I am delighted to hear this news 





about the Orkneys. Even with the 
Shetlands to enliven their existence 
they must find life dull at whiles. Away 
up there, even further from civilization 
than Aberdeen itself, they must suffer 
terribly from ennui in the long winter 
nights and the short winter days when 
there are no visitors from the South to 
afford them a little harmless amuse- 
ment. After all, an occasional bagpipe 
solo is not everything. 

Happy Orcadians, then, to be able, 
when the day's toil is over, to wander 
out in the moonlight or the fog and 
have a look at their own Stonehenge, to 
feel once more the cold solidity of its 
masses of granite, to ponder yet again 
upon the significant fact that these 
enormous boulders were raised into 
position long before the building opera- 
tives were thoroughly organised and 
efficiently led. And the best of all must 
be that in the case of the Orkney Stone- 
henge there is no charge of sixpence for 
admission, 

Well, we have nothing like this in 
Balham—nothing. In many ways, in- 
deed, Balham must be totally different 
from the Orkneys. Happy Orcadians! 








THAT JENNY. 


Tat Jenny ’s wed a gipsy, 
A weather-tanned tramp ; 


She'll never clean the knives agaim | 


Nor trim the parlour lamp. 


He came for ‘er at sunset, — 
When the moor grows dim; 

She ’adn’t any call to go 
Along o’ such as ‘im. 


There ’s some weds for plenty, 
And there ’s some weds for place, | 

But Jenny ’s took a feller 
For the look upon ‘is face. 


She didn’t ought to do so; 
She shouldn’t ‘ave been led; 

A pack is Jenny’s pillow now, 
The fern ’s Jenny's bed ; 


The moon’s Jenny's candle 
In the cold sky above ; 

An’ good enough for softies 
That ’ll follow men for love. 








« Pl; sors. Special Value. While 
annel Trouser pe t and length 


or Grey. Send chest measuremen 
of leg.” —Outfitter's Circular. 





Much too high-waisted for our taste. 
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| sittings have freshened up their Lord-|he was back again, 


Labour back-benches. It Mr. PRINGLE. 
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lwas Mr. Jack Jones, returned from 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, |, unaccountable absence of many 
Monday, July 28th.—These Monday | weeks, letting the House know that 
He had some- 
ships wonderfully. They were at work |thing to say on almost every question 
to-day by a quarter past three. The | that was asked. On hearing from the 
uttendance has slackened off somewhat | Cotoniat Secretary that the Parlia- 
among the hereditary peers, but the ' mentary Commission about to visit East 
former Members of the Com- 
mons say that it makes them 
feel like old times again. Lord 
Bansury particularly enjoyed 
himself on the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, and carried 
against the Government an 
Amendment providing that a 
person who had failed to pay his 
contributions should not have 
aright touncovenanted benefit. 
Encouraged by this triumph he 
then sought to continue the 
lisqualification of a Trade 
Unionist thrown out of work 
by a strike in which he was not 
lirectly concerned. But this 
was too drastic for Lord Cavr, 
who, having vainly urged him 
to withdraw his Amendment, 
moved and carried a milder one 
to much the same effect. 

The Government had to put 
ip with further defeats on the 
London Traffic Bill. Lord 
Montacvu succeeded in arming the Mrx-| Africa would consist of Mr. Ormspy- | 
isTeR OF TRANSPORT with power to in-| Gore (Unionist), Mr. Linrreip (Liberal) 
sist that the various bodies who break | and MajorCuurca (Labour), he was par- 
ip the roads should confine their opera- ticularly indignant. “ Why,” he asked, 
tions to the hours of darkness, and Lord | “is not real Labour represented?" Mr. 
{skwirH procured a longer life for the | Tuomas did not reply directly, but, as 
measure, which is now to run till Dec-| he had just relieved Mr. Hannon’s anx- 
ember 1930. iety as to the safety of the expedition 

Mr. SterHen WALSH was welcomed | by saying, “I am sure each Party will 
with sympathetic cheers 
on his first reappearance 
after a long illness. Dur- 
ing his absence Mr. WaL- 
rex Baker has been driven 
listracted by the unem- 
ploymentin the Musicians’ 
Union—a condition which 
he attributes to undercut- 
ting by the State-aided 





ON SAPARI. 


A Parliamentary Commission, consisting of Mr. Onmspy-Gore, 


Major Cucrcn and Mr. Liyrrexp, is shortly to 
Africa in order to study local conditions, 









he 
Ue 


a 
regimental bands. I fear i>) 
he was not altogether con- i 4 
vineed by the War Mrx- j 


ISTER'S assurance that the 
regulations which permit 
Army bands to accept pri- 
vate engagements are care- 
fully framed toprevent any 
unfair e ympetition. 

Mr. Was was not the 
mnly wanderer who reap- 
peared. The Commons 
were scarcely seated when 
s low growl, oddly familiar 
ind yet almost forgotten 
of late, was heard from the 


Morne; § 


THE 
Mr. Nort Buxton. 


AGRICULTURE 


visit 


do its best to see that its representative 
returns,” his reason for not inviting Mr. 
Jones may perhaps be inferred. 

Mr. THomas himself is also going to 
Africa (South) next month, but not, as 
he was careful to explain to a questioner, 


at the public expense. 


Having drawn 


compliments from the Opposition, who 





East 


wage of thirty shillings. 


look for great things from his 
expedition, he showed himself 
an expert angler in “playing” 
first Colonel Gretrron and 
then Mr. BripGeman on the 
question of the release of Irish 
prisoners last week. He in- 
formed Colonel Grerron that 
the Irish Free State had not 
demanded their release, but re- 
pudiated Mr. Bringrman’s 
suggestion that the Free State 
had not been consulted. It 
was a Cabinet decision, and 
‘I am a Cabinet Minister,” he 
replied archly when pressed 
for fuller information. 

On the Agricultural Wages 
Bill the Speaker ruled out of 
order the most 
Amendment. This was a pro- 
posal, emanating from the 
Fiberal benches and already 
rejected in the Committee 
upstairs, for a minimum 
Mr. Prinour 


hotly resented the ruling and earned 


a rebuke from the Chair. 


Thereafter 


the debate degenerated into an elec- 
tioneering contest, each party proclaim- 
ing that it alone had the interests of 


agriculture at heart. 


The honestest, if 


not the best, speech came from Mr. 
Grorce Lampert, who, describing him- 






HARE WITH MANY FRIENDS 


Lord Wotaer. 


self as ‘not a very patient 
ox,” derided the talk about 
‘a national outlook ” and 
declared that until they 
had “national weather of 
a suitable kind” they had 
better leave the people in 
the country districts to 
manage their own affairs. 

Tuesday, July 29th.— 
Lord Arnorp’s exposition 
of the principles under- 
lying the Finance Bill 
might have appealed to 
the mythical Ear! of Hunt- 
ingdon, better known as 
Ror Hoop, but found no 
favour with present-day 
Peers. 

Their views were ex- 
pressed by Viscount Grey, 
who in solemn tones, re- 
calling those of his his- 
toric oration on the eve 
of the War, described the 
Budget as “popular but 
improvident,”’ rebuked the 





controversial | 
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Government for taking off taxes with- 
out regard to their heavy commitments 
for future expenditure, and warned 
them that, if they continued to pile all 
the national burdens upon the saving 
classes, the worst sufferers from the 
ensuing distress would be the wage- 
earners whom they wanted to bene- 
fit. 

Too often of late it has been re- 
corded that the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
was “imperfectly heard” in the Press 
Gallery. - But og profiting per- 
haps a his friend Viscount Grey's 
sonorous example, Lord Hapane, 
when iain, Sy Second Reading of 
the Housing Bill, spoke up like a man. 
Indeed his remark that “we are all 
Socialists now” was delivered in so 





ernment proposed to interfere with the 
“laws of supply and demand” was as- 
sured that nothing would please Mr. 
Wess more—“ if only I knew how to 
do it.” 

The Secrerary FoR ScOTLAND en- 
dured the usual spate of “‘Supplement- 
aries ” regarding loans to Scots fisher- 
men, but declined to go beyond his 
brief even when half the House was 
yelling “ Answer!” simultaneously. 

The heartiest laugh of the afternoon 
was heard when a Liberal Member, just 
before the thunderstorm broke, plaint- 
ively petitioned the Speaker for “a 
little light on this side of the House.” 

On the Colonial Office Vote Mr. 
Ormspy-Gore asked a number of ques- 
tions regarding Iraq, and Lieut.-Com- 
mander Kenwortny seized the oppor- 





A debate on the Dominions and For- 
eign policy was started by Mr. Amery 
and continued by Mr. Luoyp George, 
who in a refreshingly statesmanlike 
speech of the 1914-1918 brand pointed 
out that by their sacrifices in war the 
Dominions had established an indefeas- 
ible claim to be consulted during peace. 
“And so say all of us” was in effect 
the reply of Mr. Tuomas, who earned 
the high approval of Sir J. Marriorr: 
‘“‘ Nothing could be better than the tone 
and temper in which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had treated the subject.” 

Wednesday, July 30th.—Assembling | 
at a quarter past three, the Lords had | 
by four approved of two Special Orders, 
passed three Second Readings and six 
Third Readings, carried two Bills 
through Committee, and discussed both 








ner agp a tone that Lord Bansury 
arely recovered from 

the shock in time to 
register his protest 
against this monstrous 
accusation. 

Admitting that the 
Bill would cost an im- 
mense sum of money— 
one per cent. of the 
national income—Lord 
HALDANE argued that, 
“ if it proved a success ”’ 
(a proviso repeated 
more than once), it 
would save the country 
as much or even more 
through the removal or 
amelioration of the 
evils now caused by bad 
housing. 

Mr. Nevitte Cnam- 
BERLAIN, standing on 
the steps of the Throne, 
smiled sardonically as 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR 





YOU 'VE DONE TO THAT ROWLOCK! 





Owner (to hirer, who has had a really dreadful time). “AND LooK WHAT 
BEEN LARKING aBouT, I supPosE.” 


Lord OnsLow’s plea for 


a 


-—" uit school teachers who 
= if 2 = acquire foreign nation- 
ee oe tig b arriag d 
Se 1 ality by marriage, an 


also Lord Danesrort's 
motion about the 
nationality of British 
women married to Am- 
ericancitizens. But the 
London Traffic Bill 
soon brought about a 
block. Lord Bansury 
could not resist the 
temptation to tell their 
Lordships a few stories 
illustrating his own 
views on traflic conges- 
tion, and the queue of 
Peers who were deter- 
mined to follow him 
into anecdotage grew | 
longer every minute. | 

The Government, 
showed no eagerness to | 
' accept Major CuurRcH's | 











skated lightly over the details of the Bill, 
and particularly over Mr. WHEATLEY's 
bargain with the building trades, about 
which the Commons showed them- 
selves so sceptical, but which Lord 
HALDANE appeared to take at its full 
face-value. 

Lord Weir declared that the Bill 
was much too extravagant, and out- 
lined a scheme under which, by the 
adoption of modern methods, satis- 
factory houses could be built for three 
hundred pounds apiece. 

Question-time in the Commons was 
a trifle less dull than is usual on Tues- 
days, for the rising loaf provided Mem- 
bers with a new topic on which to heckle 
Mr. Wess. He declined to encourage 
their alarm, however, and declared his 
confidence that, in spite of the diminu- 
tion of the Canadian crop, there would 
be plenty of grain to meet the require- 
ments of the world’s wheat-consumers. 
A back-bencher who asked if the Gov- 





tunity to make a comprehensive attack 
upon British policy in that country. 
The Arabs, he declared, did not want 
us “except perhaps as milch-cows from 
whom golden milk can be drawn,” and 
would not have accepted the Anglo- 
Iraqui Treaty but for our intimidation. 

Toa debater of Mr. Toomas’s peculiar 
gifts the gallant Commander is “easy 
meat.” The House rippled with laugh- 
ter as he took his critic's assertions one 
by one and turned them against him. 
Intimidation? There had been none 
except that we had plainly told the 
Iraquis that if they did not want the 
British they would go back to the League 


estimates had come down in four years 
from seventy-five millions to barely six. 
And, while he would give no guarantee, 
the Government had every intention of 
evacuating the country as soon as pos- 
sible: “If you keep us here we will 
get out.” 














of Nations. As for the golden milk, the | 


suggestion that the unemployed should | 
be set to work on the restoration of | 
certain parts of Haprian’s Wall. The | 
secret of their reluctance was revealed | 
by Lord Wotmer, who recalled that | 
the wall had been built to keep the Scots | 
out of England. “ And, like most things | 
English, it was a miserable failure,” | 
interjected Mr, Kirkwoop. 
_ In opposing a last effort by the Op- 
position to curtail Mr. Tom S#aw’s | 
salary by one hundred pounds, Mr. | 
Snowpey, while protesting against the | 
unreasonableness of expecting the La- 
bour Government to provide ‘‘a com- | 
plete solution” for unemployment with- | 
in six months, again asserted that his | 
party had a positive remedy for that | 
chronic disease. Pending its production | 
he read out a long catalogue of tempor- | 
ary palliatives, all of them,as Mr. Luoyp | 
GeEorGE reminded him, prepared by the 
Government's Coalition or Unionist | 
predecessors. 


———— 
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THE ROPE. 


you are going to the mountains for your holidays, take 


isters of large nails with a pair of boots attached, if you 
But the chief thing to take is a rope. 

The rope may be of the greatest value in enhancing the 

pleasure of your visit. Securely fastened by one end to your 
wn person (not too near the neck and not too far the 
ther way) and by the other end to someone whose nails are 
bigger and stronger than yours, it may render you signal 
service. It should be one of those ropes with a crimson 
thread running through it, to indicate, should the worst 
befall you, that here was a case, not of suicide but of holi- 
lay-making. 

By means of the rope you may obtain views of the won- 
lers of the mountains which the unroped might not have 
time to observe. You may dangle, twirling, over a two- 
thousand-feet precipice, and thus enjoy a sensation different 
inmany ways from anything to be experienced at Wembley ; 
and while your companions try unsuccessfully to pull you 
up again you will see the quiet village far below you, with 

| its miniature chalets and the thin thread of its torrent stream 
| Winding among the meadows. Should time permit, and it 
| probably will, you may observe the curious strata in the face 
| of the precipice, the variety of its stunted vegetation and 
| Something possibly of the bird life of the locality. You may 
| even get a glimpse of the inaccessible edelweiss from your 
| Point of vantage. Then the merry peal from the tiny red- 
roofed church will greet your ears, and all too soon will the 
shadows begin to lengthen in the peaceful valley and the 
pink glow of the setting sun will lend its gorgeous tints to 
the peaks bey ond. 

Or should you experience the thrill of sudden descent 
from the glare of the glacier into the green coolness of the 
crevasse the rope will permit you to obtain some idea of the 


— — 


wish 











~ 


r "EK STOP TO OPEN YON GATE—’TIS CHAINED.” 








enormous mass of these slow-moving rivers of ice as you 
hang between the smooth and chilly walls and gaze about 
you at surely one of the most wondrous works of nature. 
While the degree of strength and skill possessed by those 
you have left behind you may play no small part in deter- 
mining the outcome of such an adventure, the fact remains 
that whether you will be privileged to discover the utmost 
depth of the crevasse in which you are hanging will depend 
very largely upon the rope. 








gn a Good Cause. 

Mr. Punch very earnestly appeals to his readers on behalf 
of the children of the poor who cannot without generous 
help have any holiday inthe country. Especially he appeals 
to the parents of those more fortunate children who are at 
this moment enjoying the delights of the sea-shore and the 
countryside to remember the hard lot of those who are 
confined to the close alleys of our towns. 

Last year the Children’s Country Holidays Fund sent 
away over 25,000 little ones to be entertained for a fort- 
night by kind hosts in the country. It is hoped that at 
least as many may this year be given the same chance of 
a happy time in the good air. But everything —- 
upon the amount of money at the disposal of the Fund. 
High hopes have been held out to the children ; and, that 
they might the better appreciate their holiday, numbers of 
Lantern Lectures and Nature Talks have been given in the 
schools to illustrate and explain the common—but to them 
unfamiliar—objects of the country and the seaside. It 
would be pitiful to disappoint these hopes and to let these 
preparations be wasted. Gifts should be sent—and as soon 
as possible—to the Hon. Treasurer, the Earl of Array, 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 18, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 
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SAINT GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 























Nor Brown for whom the bright wave dashes 
Where breezy Barmouth takes the seas, 
Not Jones whose well-aimed mashie mashes 
North Berwick’s superficies, 
Not Smith I envy, though his cash is 
So ultra-plentiful that he’s 
Sailed in his steam-yacht to the Adriatic, 
Returning on a date that’s wholly problematic. 


The angler by slow watercourses 
With pipe and lunch and noonday nap, 
The motor fiend whose ninety horses 
Contemn the rustic bobby-trap, 
The mountaineer whose one resource is 
To scale some Alp’s unsullied cap— 
These, as they leave for range or road or river, 
Provoke no answering bile in my rebellious liver. 


The sail that swells to all the breezes, 
The wave that cools the fevered skin, 
The vale where every prospect pleases 
And trippers don’t come barging in, 
The friendly inn whose duck and peas is 
Companioned by a decent bin— 
Rich memory, in her ample store-house, treasures 
Days when I too fared forth to prove these fleeting 
pleasures. 


Yet well I know how meretricious 
Are all those vistas of the mind, 
How dearly Fortune loves to dish us, 

The elements to prove unkind, 























LAST ON THE LIST. 


How jaunts we thought would be delicious 
Attempted prove a tedious grind, 
And we return, our unsuccessful fun done, 
Saying that, after all, there ’s no place quite like London. 
Let others wander; me St. James’s 
Delightful park sufficeth still, 
Or where the fleetfoot Eros aims his 
Inflammatory darts at will ; 
Me Bond Street, dear to dainty dames, is 
More bracing to than any hill, 
The liquid haunts beloved of thirsty Gringos 
Cooler than stream wheredown the halcyon’s sea-blue 
wing goes. 
So whether August bends bis solar 
Ardours alike on dog and man, 
Or harries us with cirecumpolar 
Blizzards, as English Augusts can, 
London, whose streets the present goal are 
Of half the élite of Wumpville (Kan.), 
Shall hold the faithful feet of Albert Cluffins ; 
Till harvest comes and goose and golden rod and muffins. 


Then where late summer warms the failing 
Leaf and the clacking binder goes, 
Where over hills the clouds go sailing 
Or orchards ripen in repose, 
I shall be found at last regaling 
Eye, ear and lung and patient nose, 
Free, as the cold bars clang behind my fellows, 


To go where Summer goes and mellow as it mellows. 
ALGOL. 
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| was the mildest of his adjectives. |for seeing at every turn your dignified 


| metropolis and other cities, which, I} London Bridge without seeing a white 
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ALL 


Simkins (who has been inspired by 
in the mist). “ANYONE CAN HAVE ACCI 
PORTERHOUSE STEAK.” 


THE MOUNTAINS HE WANTS FOR 


| You used to fall down a good deal, I 
| remember, and you often had difficulty 
jin pulling heavy loads over slippery 

You may wonder why I choose this | ground; but London was a jollier place 

moment to address a letter to you. I | when you dominated it and there were 

will tell you. I was riding the other | drivers instead of chauffeurs. The reins 
lay in a friend's motor-car on our way| were more human than the steering- 
to Lord's and in a narrow street a| wheel, and chauffeurs are not really 
heavy van ahead of us was being drawn | nice men, They have no sense of local- 

‘ a walking pace by a pair of you.| ity; they dislike helping with the luggage 

We could not pass it until the next|and they make no soothing hissing 

turning, the interval of time being|sounds when they are in the garage. 

sulphurously filled by my friend's re- | Our characters generally were the better 
marks about the wickedness of allowing | for having constantly with us “a noble 
you in London at all. ‘ Monstrous” | animal with a leg at each corner,” and 


LETTERS TO OLD FRIENDS. 


THe Horse. 


“Monstrous.” It was while I reflected | countenance and comfortable curves. 
that it was for you that this London | Also how much quieter or less discord- 
street, in common with most of the|ant was it when there were only your 








s to Mountains "’ agitation and taken his holidays in the Highlands—after a long day 
ME! 


GIVE ME GOOD OLD PICCADILLY AND A 


seen a white horse, we were certain, 
searching about, to see a red-haired girl. 
The white horses are no longer visible, 
and red-haired girls, I suppose, have 
vanished with them, At any rate, how 
seldom do we see them! And what of 
the sparrows that once feasted so 
bravely upon the overplus of your 
nosebags—for you were ever a careless 
feeder—how can they subsist to-day ? 
Little did that scientific innovator think, 
when he constructed the first petrol- 
driven engine, that he was at one blow 
depriving London not only of half her 
sparrows but of all her Titian tresses. 
Had the motor never been invented, 
I cannot see how the world would have 
been any the worse; we should merely 
have had to start earlier for our engage- 





other streets and roads of the world.| hoofs and bells instead of the insolent 
had been made, and that the mechanical | horns that now affront our ears and 
vehicle in which we were sitting is a| destroy our nerves! 

contrivance of mushroom growth, that I There were equine superstitions too 
decided that the time had come to ex-| which amused us to test and which are 
press a little sympathy with you; for | now obsolete. It used to be a saying 
[have the feeling that you like work|in the days anterior to motor cars— 
andresent youreclipse and the approach- and I have proved it to be true again 
ing total exclusion of you from thejand again— that no one could cross 


ments—no more. The best things in 
England, at any rate, all came about 
before the contraption was thought of, 
and while you were still “ the friend of 
man ”—SHAKESPEARE, for example, and 
beer and dog-carts (how exciting a ride 
in a dog-cart used to be!), and Dickens, 
and Sir Josuva Rerynoups, and OLp 
Crome and the waltz, and ALrrep Mynn, 
and hansoms and lawn tennis; while 





It used to be said that, having 


fear, noth 


ing can now prevent. horse. 


two of the worst things in the world— 
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jazz and the War—have happened since. 
It looks as though man made a mistake 
in treating your friendship so lightly, 
doesn’t it? He must fancy himself 
very rich in friends to be flinging you 
off like this. 

And what of your future? Your 
future will lie on s, in the hunting 
field, on the polo ground and on the 
racecourse. Farmers, however, do not 
count on your trustworthiness as once 
they did, for the mechanical tractor has 
lure. them away; and the people who 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

I am writing this on the supposition 
that you are an English merchant and 
are therefore planning to establish a 
branch of your London store in New 
York. The wisdom of this course is so 
generally accepted that there is no 
need for me to stop to point out its 
advantages; living in England and 
doing business in America is rapidly 
coming to be recognized as the ideal 
existence. 








dashery; you will find this of great 
convenience when you come to the 
spelling of your sign, a point I shall 
take up presently.) You might suppose 
from a cursory knowledge of New York 
that the wisest place for your shop 
would be somewhere between Forty. 
second Street and Fifty-ninth Street on 
Fifth Avenue; your neighbouring stores 
would all be of the first class, and you 
might think that their customers would 
be your customers and that you too 
would soon make a fortune. 





can afford to hunt to-day are 
too often the people who prefer 
Margate to Melton Mowbray. 
But your power on the turf 
grows stronger every minute. 
Indeed the activities that you 
set in motion by competing in 
races would certainly astonish 
and perhaps appal you. When 
I leave the paddock, where you 
walk so sedately and display 
so modestly your lovely form 
and glistening coat, and pass 
into the ring, I am appalled 
myself. That such a beautiful 
creature as you should be the 
cause of all this ugly and noisy 
avarice is outrageous and dis- 
tressing. When I am knocked 
down in Fleet Street by the 
hurrying lout with the “ first 
winner,” I wonder why betting 
is allowed, especially since our 
purblind Governments, one 
after the other, refuse to derive 
any revenue from it. When I 
follow the advice of the pro- 
phets to find once and again 
that they are no wiser than 
the ignorant, I wonder even 
more, aS 

None the less, my dear horse, 
if you would like to make any 
acknowledgment of your grati- 
fication at receiving this letter, 
you would more than discharge 
the fancied obligation if you 
could find out the winners of 
the St. Leger and Cambridge- 
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Visitor. ‘Nort VERY TEMPTING THI8 MORNING, Sam.” 
Sam (Sea Baths, Ltd.). “No, Str. I’ve REcEIVED SEVERAL 
VERY NASTY COMPLAINTS ABOUT IT.” 


You must guard against this 
kind of reasoning. Native 
stores occupy the fashionable 
Avenue, but to open an Eng- 
lish shop there is to ignore a 
most important psychological 
phenomenon and your shop is 
almost certain to perish. New | 
Yorkers like to “discover” a| 
foreign shop; they like to feel | 
that they are trading at a place | 
not generally known, which 
feeling is of course denied them 
with your store on the Avenue, 
where everybody can see it. 

You are therefore first con- 
fronted with the problem of 
finding a site convenient to 
Avenue shoppers and at the 
same time sufficientiy out of 
the way to be capable of being 
“discovered.”” Here your own | 
ingenuity is called upon, but | 
you will probably find that one | 
of the cross-town streets—say | 
up about Forty-fifth or Forty- 
sixth, between Madison Avenue 
and Fifth Avenue—combines 
these two essentials better 
than any other. 

Though of course you must 
be careful not to be too hard to 
discover, it has generally been 
found advisable to sink your 
shop a few feet below the side- 
walk. The slight loss of prom- 
inence occasioned by this is 
more than offset by the advan- 
tages that come from gratify- 














shire and whisper them to me. The 
information must, of course, be accurate. 
I would then fulfil the dream of all our 
lives and bring off such a string of 
doubles as would at once give me all 
overdue revenge and cripple the com- 
mission agency world for years to come. 
Do this, my dear horse, and ensure my 
comfort—-more than comfort, luxury— 
and my peace of mind for ever. 
E. V. L. 
“ By his victory Tom Gibbons will be quali- 
for a match with Tom Gibbons. If he 
beats Gibbons he will have a shot at the world’s 
heavy-weight championship.” 
Provincial Paper. 


But what if Gippons should beat him ? 








But it will not be an ideal if it is 
going to be necessary for you to travel 
back and forth across the Atlantic 
several times a year. For your hap- 
piness to be complete your store must 
prosper without you, and to help you 
towards this prosperity is the purpose 
of the present paper. 

Now success with New York branches, 
I have found, depends entirely on a few 
important details. Let me go into them 
in an orderly manner. 

The first error that you are likely to 
make is in choosing the site for your 
shop. (If by good fortune you have 
not decided what sort of shop it is to 
be, let me urge you to set up a haber- 





of descending two or three steps into @ 





ing the New Yorker's prejudice in favour 


foreign shop. 

But you must make it perfectly ob- 
vious that your store is not American. 
Few American stores are hardy enough 
to live in semi-basements. And for this 
purpose you will need two simple signs. 

One is to be suspended over your 
entrance from a rough-hewn piece of 
timber and is to be made of an old oak 
board. (Any local lumber company will 
sell you one for a dime.) On it you may 
put whatever legend you please so long 
as you use the expected English spell- 
ing. Thus, for example, do not = 
it, “ The Engli rdashery " ; Ne 
it, “ The English Haberd sshery 5 
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| your store you had better not put much 


| painted on the glass in the lower corners 


need here is :— 


preliminary matters, you may here con- 
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Professional, “ You can 
Despondent Golfer. “1 pb 





| Yorkers will not believe you and you 
will find your three-step descent a seri- 
ous hindrance to trade. But write it, 
“Ye Englysche Haberdascherie,” and 
your first move towards prosperity has 
been made, 

In case you have some good reason 
for not establishing a haberdashery | 
should advise you as a second choice 
to open a kind of store over which you 
may use in your title the word “shoppe,” 
such as “* Ye Olde Tobacco Shoppe " o1 
“Ye London Dogge Shoppe.” If you 
happen to be planning an establishment 
over which the word “shoppe” is clearly 
inappropriate, see if it is any more in- 
telligible to say ‘‘ chop-house ” or “ cof- 
fee-house.” If none of these expresses 


money in it. 
[he other sign I referred to is to be 


of your display windows. All you will 


SUCH -AND-SUCH, LD., 
LONDON & NEW YORK, 
If you have followed carefully these 


‘T EXPECT 


EVER 


KNOW 


TO BE 


ox’t. I PERFECTLY WELL THat 1F I 1 


A GOLFER UNLESS YOU 


PRACTISE CONTINUALLY, 


»0 I sHAN'T.” 





return to buy more. The solution of 
this involves a larger outlay of capital. 
It rests almost wholly upon your 
clerks; you cannot give too much care 
land thought to the selection of your 
iclerks and to their appearance in the 
|store. There is no general rule to be 
laid down as to the best costume for 
them to wear; this depends somewhat 
|on the scale of prices you expect to ask. 
| With seale ““C” (the lowest) it is per- 
missible, if not advisable, to have them 
|simply wear English street clothes 
| neatly pressed ; with scale “ B” (moder- 
ately high) it is wisest for them to wear 
light coats of cream-coloured English 
broadcloth ; and with scale “ A” (up to 
infinity) the material is the same, the 
only difference being that the coat now 
hangs to the knees. Customers of 
course will not understand these cos- 
tumes and will ascribe them to the 
picturesque eccentricities of foreigners. 
Since English broadcloth is not ex- 
pensive and can be bought in any 
quantity you wish after you reach New 
York, this part of the problem is very 
simple ; the part having to do with the 





sider that your shop is crowded with 
New Yorkers. Now comes the problem | 
of making them buy and making them | 


selection of your clerks is infinitely 
praver. 





carry out the idea of your shop's being 
merely a New York branch, you should 
bring your clerks over with you, thus 
making certain of your English atmo- 
sphere. I will not say this plan leads 
to absolute failure ; you may be able to 
do business for a considerable period, 
and even to pay expenses. It is ad- 
mittedly the cheapest way of getting 
your clerks, but, like most cheap ways, 
it is not the best in the long run. 

The reason it is not the best is that 
the atmosphere you must produce is 
not the atmosphere of an English shop 
but the New Yorker's idea of the atmo- 
sphere of an English shop, and native- 
born Englishmen for clerks would do the 
real thing far too accurately, having of 
course no way of knowing just exactly 
what the New Yorker's idea is. 

Now the wisest and safest plan is this. 
Come to America alone and, while the 
shop is under construction, advertise in 
the papers for the required number of 
thin young men. Selec: from these the 
ones whose appearances displease you 
least and present them with round trip 
tickets to London and enough money to 
enable them to live there two weeks 
no longer. Two weeks is generally ac- 





7 You probably think that, in order to 


cepted as the normal time required for 
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the English accent toreach its maximum 
exaggeration; if their stay is shorter, 
they may have difficulty in fixing in their 
minds @ sufficient quantity of English 
“ key-words,” and if they remain much 
longer they become blasé about it and 
begin to speak like Americans again. 

One small but important precaution 
you would do well to keep in mind is to 
send over a fresh neophyte for the two 
weeks’ training about once every six 
months. You will find this necessary, 
because, after a year back in New York, 
the original clerks, urged on by the dis- 
tinetion of an exotic pronunciation, 
will be rapidly becoming unintelligible. 
Though a certain amount of unintelligi- 
hility is extremely desirable from the 
point of view of trade, it must not be 
carried too far. When you can no longer 
understand them yourself, you may 
know it is time to put a substitute into 
training. 

As a final suggestion, let me advocate 
the scheme of the free-lance clerk. He 
is to do no selling himself; his use is as 
a lead to the other clerks. He should 
approach a clerkattending to a customer 
and mutter something to him in an 
aside; the clerk is thus given the oppor- 
tunity of saying “ Right-ow,” which he 
of course could not say to the customer. 
Failure to use this essential expression 
might create in the back of the cus- 
tomer’s mind a suspicion that your 
shop was not English. 

Always remember that what you are 
attempting to do is to reproduce the 
New Yorker's conception of an English 
store. If you succeed in doing this you 
may return to England in perfect peace 
of mind as to the comfort of your de- 
clining years. Your days may now be 


| spent in blessed idleness, for, having got 
| the branch store properly going, you 


may sell the main shop and retire. 


P.8.—I find I have overlooked the 
matter of your wares, As to this, you 
will find that American products are the 
cheapest under the circumstances. You 
will have no difficulty in arranging with 
the manufacturers to stencil the goods 
“ English,” “Scotch,” “ Welsh” and 
so forth, thus eliminating the last 
possibility of the customer's becoming 
apprehensive that he is buying a non- 
imported article and withdrawing his 
patronage. U.S. A. 





A Police Mystery. 
* The constable, who might have become a 
constable, resigns his job before he applies for 
it."—Evening Paper. 





From a detective story :— 


“For a while we droved on along quiet 
country lanes killing time until duck fell.” 


Weekly P. ‘ 
Avuseful mixedbag. == 








THE COMPLEX LIFE. 


‘Twas just a month ago I found 
That, though I seemed so stout, 
The daily task, the common round 
Had simply worn me out ; 
And how a week or two wherein one 
stagnates 
And leaves the working mind a rest- 
ful blank 
Were quite essential for us merchant 
magnates— 
But that was only swank. 


No complicated business deal, 
No contest for the swag, 
Had actually made me feel 
The least bit like a rag; 
I merely wanted, like my friends and 


neighbours, 
When Summer beckoned me, to haste 
away 
Thither where people cease from other 
labours 


And simply eat and play. 


But now a really torpid brain 
Proclaims as overdue 
A respite from the grievous strain 
That I’ve been passing through ; 
My haggard features and the weight 
I’m losing 
Show that my constitution needs 
support, 
Being wrecked and broken with the 
task of choosing 
My holiday resort. 





RESOURCE. 


I Have a nephew of some sixteen 
summers. Strictly speaking, I am not 
really old enough to be so blessed, and 
my comparative youthfulness, com- 
bined with the facts, (1) that he saw 
me play Rugger against the Harlequins, 
and (2) that his heart was warmed by 
the adequate tip I had produced in the 
first fine glow of my first leave, may 
possibly account for the intimacy which 
sprang up between us. 

“You know, Cheese” (the imp had 
unearthed a nick-name which I had 
graced at the same school), “I can’t 
call you ‘uncle,’ you're much too—too 
sporting for an uncle.” 

{ capitulated. There is no greater 
compliment in the public schoolman’s 
vocabulary than the epithet “ sporting.” 
I felt that my dignity as an uncle was 
well lost. And so “Cheese” and 
“Gazeka” it became. 

Dropping, one day, into a smartish 
restaurant for luncheon I was accosted 
by a familiar voice. 

“Hullo! Cheese. What are you 
doing here ?”’ 

I turned. Dressed in his most ornate 
suit, a flower in his buttonhole and at 
the other end—adornment forbidden, I 








knew, by parental dogma as “ unsuit- 
able for little boys ’—immaculate white 
spats, sat the Gazeka. 

He was entertaining a demure little 
maiden of about his own age (the 
‘ Betty,” I guessed, of whom I had 
a'ready heard). 

With no trace of embarrassment the 
Gazeka made the necessary intro- 
duction and invited me to join them. 
I demurred, but he waved me to silence. 
“Rot!” he said; “we haven't started 
yet. Old Cheese here,” turning to 
Betty, “plays for the Services, you 
know.” 

Betty giggled. 

Having settled us to his satisfaction, 
| the Gazeka turned his attention to the 
| menu. 

“ Ala carte,” said he, “ or tabled héte? 
I suggest the latter. They do you 
quite well here.” 
| “Thank you very much,” said the 
| bewildered Betty. 

The Gazeka gave his order and 
picked up the wine-list. 

“ What will you drink ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh! I'll have a ginger-beer, please,” 
said Betty a little breathlessly, contri- 
buting her first intelligent remark to 
the conversation. 
| “Qh! have a little wine,” said the 
Gazeka loftily. 

‘No, really-——” began Betty. 
| ** Do,” begged the Gazeka. 








Whether it was, perhaps, the old sex- 
antagonism subconsciously at work 
'L cannot say, but Betty, hitherto con- | 
'tent to play the réle of passive admirer, | 
| seemed suddenly to feel the imperative 
necessity of self-assertion. 
“Do,” begged the Gazeka once more. 








* Well, the only wine I ever drink,” 
said Miss Betty with great calm, “is | 
champagne.” 

For a fleeting second a look of con- | 
sternation came over the Gazeka’s face, | 
but he recovered quickly. Something, | 
however, was obviously wrong. Though | 
I had no precise information regarding 
his resources, I shrewdly suspected that | 
an additional guest and the unexpected | 
champagne might well prove to be too | 
great a burden for his exchequer. | 

By means of gentle and, I hoped, 
suggestive kicks under the table | en- 
deavoured to place my pocket-book at 
hisdisposal, Asa medium of expression, 
however, my foot was exasperatingly 
ineffective. The Gazeka took no notice 
of it. 

“ Bring me,” he said at length, “4 
small bottle of No. 5” (it was marked 
at 14s. 6d. the small bottle). “1 think 
you ‘ll like that,” he continued, turning 
to his fair companion. “It’s a good 
wine, though there’s not much of it 
left nowadays.” 

Then he rose. “ Excuse me,” he said, 
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‘but it never does to let these fellows | for two-and-nine, swered a puzzled | Another Headache for the Historian. t 
open wine on theirown. I'll JUst st troll voice “An angry demonstration by disappointed 
round and s e we get the real art ‘at ** Good,” said the Gazeka. “ Get me| spectators marred the fourth Test Mateh. Mr. 
This, obviously, as my cue go }a small bottle of that, a soda-water, some | 1 alter Brearley, the well-known county and 
| signals had } ak “ge oe , : bottle.” | lest match crix keter, attempted to addr 
iM 7 F een UN erstood alter all sugar ind an empty champagne bottle herr oat is valee, Sunday Paper 
} ee at the Gazeka's tactt | here was a moment of silence ; then, as ast Walter Brearley came out and 
tandling of the situati on, I made some} I suppose, the Gazeka’s great idea| aa a 1 them in a speech which was typical 
i feeble excuse and followed leisurely in | dawned on the amazed waiter and he| of his personality He restored the crowd's 
| his footst teps. . suffawed ls 0d humour. "Sa ne paper. 
I reached the scree at the end of t! ‘ hh ew swiftly to my place, Nae . 
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| Wassaying. ‘I want yourhelp, What ‘How the wine?” inquired the] year the figures should be doubled. A third 
the cheapest white wine a, have | Gazeka casually. factory is in Posse, in Suffolk.”—Scots Paper 
“You can get a small bottle of No. 33 ‘ Beautiful,” said Betty. A charming spot, this Posse. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I rnememper about twenty years ago coming across the 
legend of the Sin-Eater in a remote Herefordshire village, 
and thinking what an admirable addition he would make 
to a novelist’s stock-pot. The Sin-Eater, I must explain, 
is a wanderer, generally disreputable enough to be damned 
already in popular estimation, who turns up whenever there 
is death in the house and takes upon himself the sins of 
the deceased in return for a bite of bread, a maple bowl of 
ale and a small sum of money handed across the coffin. 
Now in Precious Bane (Carr) Mrs. Mary Weps has intro- 
duced the Sin-Eater with great effect, though she serves 
him with wine instead of ale—which I take to be a Shrop- 
shire variant—and makes him an amateur scapegoat and 
not a professional. Gideon Sarn, an ambitious young 
farmer of the early eighteen-hundreds, assumes the mis- 
deeds of his father out of greed, his mother promising him 





gratulate Mr. Norman Macowan on a very creditable piece 
of work. Construction is perhaps not his strong point, but 
there is a great deal more behind his novel than we generally 
get from the provider of modern fiction. The hero is, as you 
might expect from the author's name, a Scot. He is also, 
what you might not expect, an actuary—perhaps the first 
of that honoured profession to come forward as the chief 
character of a novel—and a profound admirer of the Sage 
of Chelsea. Andrew Berwick 1s good, and clearly drawn by 
someone who knows Edinburgh and her students. I liked 
particularly the opening of the story; the incidents were 
unexpected and promised well. When we came to the War 
and Gallipoli and Egypt, I was not so sure; it looked as 





though we might be in for a dash of melodrama after all. 
But we got back safely to Edinburgh in the end and all was 
well, with the best of morals for a luxurious generation. 
The previous works of **A Gentleman with a Duster” 
had hardly prepared me for The Conservative Mind (Mus 





the whole inheritance 
in return for this piece 
of dare-devilry. More- 
over his sister Prue, 
the teller of the story, 
swears to work for him, 
‘as biddable as a pren- 
tice, a wife or a dog,” 
in return for a share 
of his ultimate splend- 
our and fifty pounds to 
be spent in curing her 
hare-lip, Gideon's as- 
pirations, with whose 
partial fulfilment and 
catastrophicfrustration 
the book is mainly con- 
cerned, include a fine 
house and silver plate, 
the local wizard’s beau- 
tiful daughter to wife, 
and the Squire’s scorn- 
fulsisteras his mistress. 
Prue’s more modest de- 
sires begin with the re- 
moval of her deformity 
and end with a happy 


seaside), “No couNTRY FoR ME! 
Dad. “ Bur wuy nor?” 








Small Son (whose father has suggested the country instead of the usual 


I pon’r want To Go, Dappy.” 


Small Son. “’Cause I HEAR THEY HAVE THRASHING MACHINES DOWN THERE, 
, , , ’ ’ 
AN’ IT'S BAD ENOUGH HERE WHEN IT’S DONE BY HAND.” 


AND Boon). In those | 
he showed, if anything, | 
a slightly Liberal bias, | 
due, it was inferred, to | 
the inspiration of Lord | 
HaLpaneE; inthis hedis- 

plays an even stronger, | 
though not altogether 
convincing, admiration 
of Toryism as exempli- 
fied by Mr. Batpwix 
and some of his leading | 
colleagues. The expla- | 
nation of this rather 
sudden change of heart 
is the advent to office | 
of a Labour Govern- 
ment. SolongasSocial- 
ism was only an aca- 
demic theory it had no 
terrors for the ‘‘Gentle- | 
man,” who even threw | 
it an occasional bou- 

quet. But Socialism in | 
actual occupation of the 
Treasury Bench is a 
much more alarming | 








marriage; and though she misses the first she ultimately 
secures the second, I am not quite sure that Mrs. Weps’s 
enthusiastic preoccupation with folklore is all to the 
betterment of her story-telling; her style is so stiffly 
brocaded with often delightful archaisms that it is capable 
of standing alone—and occasionally does. But those who 
like their rustic archeology in narrative form, sweet and 
strong, will certainly enjoy her picturesque assemblage of 
old-world customs and characters. 





The title of The Infinite Shoeblack (Wit1AMs AND Nor- 
GATE) suggests at once Sartor Resartus, and we wonder 
why, on the wrapper, a bronzed officer with the eyes of a 
film villain should be glaring at a red-headed young subaltern 
with one ag sleeve as he embraces a rather attractive- 
looking girl. Outside, in the background, palm-trees are 
faintly visible against the pale green sky of Egypt at even- 
ing time. All this is very well, but it seems a little unsuit- 
able to Taomas CartyLe. And it turns out that the artist 
need not have given those eyes such an evil appearance. The 
man was not really much of a villain; he was in fact a General, 
and quite a decent sort. Apart from this trifling matter, 
which is probably not the author's fault, I hasten to con. 





wildfowl ; and,as the Liberals have forfeited his allegiance 
by putting it there, he turns to the Tories as the only | 
bulwark against the coming revolution. In a word our} 
“Gentleman” has “got the wind up” badly.  Unfor-| 
tunately it has communicated itself to his style. One| 
or two of his character-sketehes—notably those of Mr. | 
Batpwin and Mr. Epwarp Woop—are readable enough, | 
and will do their subjects no harm, and possibly some good, 
with the electorate; but others are turgid and occasion- | 
ally far from happy in their phrasing. And the book as | 
whole is vitiated by the indiscriminate abuse of Socialism | 
and Socialists which runs throughout it. The author has | 
not even taken the trouble to “join his flats.” When on | 
p. 25 I read that the present Prime Minister is an “earnest | 
and unquestioning Christian,” “inspired with the idea of | 
lifting up the human race from the squalid and destructive | 
materialism of recent times,” and on p. 36 that Mr. Mac- 
Donan has a “furtive mind,” a “hard and secret brain, 
and something “surreptitious and evasive” about him, I) 
feel as if the “Gentleman” had flicked his duster in my eyes | 


Mr. Jerrery E. Jerrery lays The Burden (Parsons) Very | 
heavily on the shoulders of his hero, Alan Carnes, an archi- 
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| plain fact that either his work or his wife must be sac rificed 
| and both on public grounds and 
| he have creative genius, must 
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MARVELLOUS cree OF. THE INSOMNIA CURE. 





tect with ideas and a high estimate of 
obligations and opportunities of his profession. 
sound Streatham bourgeois, and 
Wracke-Helyar, the daughter: of : 
| with exaggerated convictions as t 
in general and the Wracke-Hel 


He is a 
with Christine 
an obstinate retired soldier 

o the importance of family 
particular, and as 


falls in love 


ivars 


to the disasters consequent on the mixing of castes. Chris- 
tine, a girl of spirit, who doesn’t share her parent’s views, 
haying v: ainly ws aited for his consent, marries her Alan. After 
a few months of rapturous h uppiness on both mental and 


physical planes, a motor accident aula her a hopeless 
cripple. At first the sincerity of th ’3 dedication to her 
service carries him through the lifficulties of the situation 
But the position is not static ; the invalid becomes exact- 
ing; attendance on her in all his available leisure robs him 
of the exercise and re necessary for health; an 
ardent nature, sexually fights a losing battle for 
self-mast ery in peculix arly difficult circumstances. The main 
interest of the book is in ci reactions to Alan's 


nristine s 


»b ry 


creation 


sti arved, 


infidelities—the fir st a mere cast il episode, the sec “ond a | 


much more serious affair with a woman of intelligence 
Mr. Jerrery offers no solutions. True, 

a worldly-wise friend of Alan's urges that he must face the 
| because a man’s work, if 
always be the really domi- 
| nating thing in his life, it is the wife who should be put 
aside: not, that is to say, abandoned, but prevented from 
spoiling his health and his career. A sincere piece of work, 
competently and candidly done. The characterisation is 
precise and likely —except that I find it difficult to under- 
stand the continuously vindictive and mischievous hostility 


the social service 


I started Mr. Arnold rane EN) with an | advantage 
denied, I am sure, to most of Mr. Francis Lynpr’s original 
American readers. I had not the remotest idea what became 
of Benepict ARNOLD after he swopped horses in mid-stream 
of the War of Independence and became an “ American 
loyalist” among our not over-grateful forces. As a result 
of this ignorance I was prepared for anything; an attitude 
of mind highly favourable to the enjoyment of historical 
jromance. As for the army Brwyeopict left behind him, I had 
a vague notion that his perfidy was a more or less isolated 
But here Mr. Lynpe puts me right. Apparently 
~— were other defections; and Arnonp himself was busy 
in New York recruiting a regiment from among his imitators. 
Here auspiciously the novel opens. To put an end to the 
| leakage it is necessary to kidnap and punish the first rene- 
igade. But an American sergeant, posing as a deserter, has 
already proved too simple and insignificant to get into touch 
with the astute and haughty Arnotp. So Captain Dick 
| Page, a gallant young Virginian, volunteers for the purpose, 
shoulders the stigma of desertion until his end is accom- 
plished, and leaves unfought a duel arranged for the very 
evening of his apparent flight. The sham deserter’s task 
loses none of its difficulty when he finds his American lady- 
love (for reasons of her own) in New York, hand-in-glove 
with Mrs. Arnoxp, yet sufficiently scornful of her turncoat 
wooer—as, with every justification, she believes him to be. 
I do not mind divulging that Dick manages to placate 
Beatriz, to join forces with Sergeant Champe for the purpose 
of getting Arnoxp into his clutches, and even to fight his 
postponed duel. But I shall not give away the eleventh- 
hour change in his plans which is the psychological making 
of the book. Seldom is so commendable a zest for action 











case. 








of Christine's father. 
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| 
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wedded to so nice a perception of character. 
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Days That Are Gone (HutcHinson) is rather a gloomy 
title for a book, and certainly I — that a writer who 
hates machinery only less than he hates democracy, as 
Colonel B. pe Sates LA TERRIZRE says he does, may very 
reasonably be inclined to maintain that the world, though 
once a cheerful place, has gone something awry during the 
last few years. Yet, if he would be content to let the rising 
generation deal with its own problems and its own poli- 
ticians, the author might have to allow that, on balance, 
life has not treated him too badly, or he could not have so 
much to relate of the sound horses it has given him to ride, 
the pretty partners to dance with and, latterly, the lovely 
old houses to restore. Perhaps his present attitude is, after 





something seems to be missing. But what does that matter 
if one knows what is intended? As an amiable companion 
in travel Mrs. Sperp’s book is admirable. Her illustrations 
give an excellent idea of the country. 





That Mr. O'’Rane at his death should leave his three 
younger children to the guardianship of the twenty-six-year- | 
old son of a school-friend is very much the sort of thing | 
that happens in books rather than in real life, and even the | 
eccentricities of his character make it seem only just possible. | 
Angus, the guardian, visits The House of Broken Dreams | 
(Nispet), where his wards live with their elder sister | 
Fannie and three pathetic old pensioners whom their father | 








all, only part of that ‘ you-be- 
damned manner”—his own 
expression—that he has main- 
tained, as he admits, all his 
life, and takes an unholy de- 
light in thrusting upon his 
readers. He has no more 
hesitation about shocking our 
delicate feelings, on all sorts 
of topics, than he had about 
iving the lie direct to a 
amous Commander-in-Chief, 
for instance, or planning to 
“lay-out” a regimental col- 
jeague with a hammer. His 
estimate of Earl KrrcuHener, 
with whom he worked on inti- 
mate terms in the early days 
of Sudan campaigning, will 
strike most of us as an ex- 
ample of rather particular per- 
versity. He describes him as 
a quite ordinary mortal, rather 
‘‘ puzzle-headed” than other- 
wise, who appeared impressive 
because he could hold his 
tongue, and made his way by 
force of skilful advertisement. 
After that, his loathing for 
Oxford—as he knew it—and 
his rancour against a certain 
statesman may pass as quite 
modest idiosyncrasies. My 
suggestion in regard to this 
book is that it should be re- 
served for sturdy optimists, 
as it will surely induce a fit 
of the blues in those who 
are already inclined to think 
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THE MEERSCHAUM REVOLVER: CALLING THE BLUFF. 


had rescued from poverty and | 
institutions; pretends to be his | 
friend, Bobbie de Bouton, while | 
Bobbie pretends to be Angus, 

and falls in love with Fannie, | 
while Bobbie falls in love with | 
her younger sister Kane. This | 
is, of course, what might be | 
expected and will be very satis- | 
fying to those people who like | 
their stories to run on accepted | 
lines. Yet Miss Curistive 
Jore-Stape has written a/| 
fresh charming story quite | 
out of the ordinary ruck. The | 
quarrel between Fannie’s | 
idealism and Angus's com- | 
monsense, her engagement to | 
Tom Ripon, Bolshevik-turned- | 
capitalist, who promised to | 
keep her pensioners for her, | 
and how and why Fannie | 
did seven days in Holloway | 
prison, Miss Jore-Siape tells | 
in very taking fashion, con- | 
triving, within a line or two of | 
the end, when every heart but | 
the most experienced reader's | 
must be in its owner's mouth; | 
to bring about happiness for | 
Fannie and Angus. 
} | 
| Days in the Sun (GRANT 
| Ricwarps) is the title of Mr. | 
| Nevitte Carpus’s new book | 
ion cricket and cricketers. 1) 
have little but praise for his 
opinions, with which I find 
myself in the strongest sym- 














that the country is going to the dogs. 





I hope that Mrs. Maupr Sreep’s pleasant gossiping book, 
Through Central France to the Pyrenees (LoNGMANS), will 
attract many English people to visit the more remote and 
picturesque regions of Central and Southern France, their 
antique buildings—Roman and Byzantine—their noble rivers 
and deep mountain gorges. Mrs. Speep answers in refresh- 
ing detail the first question commonly asked by the English 
traveller, which concerns the quality of the food obtainable. 
I gather that the cuisine is generally satisfactory and often 
excellent. The history of each place she visited is lightly 
sketched by Mrs. Spee with an engaging freedom of style. 
Of Chambord she writes: “ Louis XY. and his gay Court 
often made the t rooms ring with their laughter and 
the rustle of their silks and laces and the tinkle of their 
jewels.” From such sentences as these, which are frequent, 











pathy. For instance, he hates the “two-eyed stance” 80 
cordially that he can hardly bring himself to write about 
it; he is furious—and rightly so—with the ignorance that 
dares to call Mr. G. L. Jessop a mere “ slogger,” and he 
thinks that Mr. A. W. Carr was born to captain England. 
“Carr,” he writes, “is A. O. Jones all over again, but 
with a dash of Maclaren’s faith in himself. ... Surely 
Lord’s will make a note of this young Casar—a man 
apparently fashioned by nature from his boyhood to lead 
English cricketers to victory.” Only on one point am 

in disagreement with Mr. Carpus. “Rhodes,” he say’, 
“would be first choice for England yet with a rational 
selection committee.” I wonder if he still agrees with 
himself on this point. Anyhow, his personal opinions do 
not detract from the charm of his book. An enthusiast for 
the game of all games, he is also an artist in words and 
combines humour with profound commonsense. 
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“Ts Germany Preparing for Anothe: 
| War?” asks a Daily Express headline. 
| If so they should be reminded that they 
! va . 


haven't paid for the last one yet. 
* 


* 

With reference to the disquieting re- 

ports from Brazil it seems that an 

| American jazz band has been touring 

| the country and the natives mistook it 
for a rebellion. 


| The answer to the Irish Question 
seems to be an Orange. 


| In the opinion of a financial writer 
the public must thank manipulators of 
the tea- market for the disappearance 
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Judging by the number of Scotsmen in 
England we presume that their fore- 
bears overlooked the object of the wall. 


| 

| “The infant daughter of Mrs. and 
| Capt. is still unconscious of the 
jfact that the name of June Rose was 
bestowed upon her last week.” says a 
daily paper. Our own feeling is that 
it 1s & very nice name, and we see no 
reason why the news should be kept 
from her like that. 


The hippopotamus, we are told, often 
remains under water for five minutes. 
So should we if we had a face like that. 

* 


Attempts are being made to build 
houses to suit all pockets. Very suc- 








of the Budget benefits. 
| We shall do nothing of 
the sort. 


Mustard gas, which 
is being tried in New 
| York for killing the in- 
| fluenza germ, has not 
| proved wholly success- 
‘fulas yet. Still we un- 
| derstand that it made 
| the bacilli cough a little. 


} 
| 
i 
| 


| sk 

| A circus features a 
| strong man who can 
| stop a motor-car travel- 
ling at fifty miles an 
hour. Many pedestrians 
have been known to do 
| this, but it wears them 
| out in time. 
et 

Mr. GostinG has sug- 
gested that trees should 

| beplanted along all new 
‘roads. This would be 
| @ distinct improvement | seas 
| on the present custom of making a new 
road and then bedding out a few road- 


| menders here and there. 
PS 


Peet 





PEBBLES YO! 





| 
| captured by a plumber. 

ing. 
| 


Very humiliat- 
* 

A magistrate has advised a young 

| Woman to read less WELLs and do more 

| house-work. In the face of this sort 

| of thing it seems hopeless to expect 


| Utopia. 


The Ice-Cream Federation has decided 
to hold an Ice Cream Day this month. 
The annual flag-day of the Doughnut 
Moulders’ Federation will be held the 
week after. 


Lord Wotaer has mentioned in the 
House of Commons that Haprran’s 


ish Child. 
Fed-up Father. “Wet, WHAT ARE YOU CRYING ABOUT? 
HAVEN'1 


| A burglar was recently chased and | 








300-00, I'VE GOT A PEBBLE 
GOT IN YOUR SHOE.” 





cessfully too if one may judge by the 
size of some of those we have seen. 


Somebody says that to express silence 
|in music he needs three military bands. 
| This seems to be the sort of music they 
‘are practising just now in the Silent 


Service. 


It is significant that shingled hair is 
going out of fashion just as the manu- 
facturers had decided to raise the price 
of soap. 

I * 

The brigands of Greece are said to be 
notoriously lazy. They certainly seem 
to take life easily, especially if it be- 
longs to somebody else. 


Railway companies issue fifteen-hun- 
dred million tickets per year, but you 
wouldn’t think so from the fuss they 








Wall was built to keep the Scots out. 
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make if you happen to lose yours. 
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The full Chinese alphabet contains 
forty thousand characters. We should 
love to see a Chinese serial-writer look- 
ing for a note of exclamation on his 
typewriter. Se 
If faith really can cure things we are 
of opinion that somebody ought to 
start a revival movement among the 
bacon-factories of U.S.A. 


It is said that Ireland was governed 
by Iberian princes a thousand years 
before the Christian Era. We doubt it. 


There has been so much criticism of 
American film artistes in these columns 
that we are glad to give prominence to 





IN MY SHOE 
Look at 





the ease of one Los Angeles actor who 


married last. week and 
is still living with the 
same wife. 
3 
Henry Forp is going 
to build a factory in 
Egypt. That'll show 
the Sphinx whether it's 
wise to lie about in the 
desert. . 4 
In view of the fact 
that a topical news film 
may be seen by a hun- 
dred -and- fifty million 
people, we certainly 
think it is time Mr. 
Lioyp GeorGce had his 
hair cut. 





Twelve hundred trains 
leave Liverpool Street 
daily. Knowing Liver- 
| pool Street as we do, 
we don’t blame them. 


” 


ALL THI 





_ “At the seaside, half 


the place is occupied by the sea,” says 


Sir James Cantiie. And the other half 


by female bathers. 


Non-brick houses are discussed in a | 


Sunday paper. Non-bricklayers have, 
of course, existed a long time. 








“WARNING THE VIPER.” 

Headline to Letter in Daily Paper. 
Evidently what our American friends 
meant when they used to speak of a 
caution to snakes. 


“The interpreters of the London General 

Omnibus Company, who all speak French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German and 
Esperanto, are having a busy time. For cach 
language spoken, the flag of that nation is 
worn on the left arm.”-—-Daily Paper. 
“ Tourist,” who admits his ignorance of 
the national flag of Esperanto, writes 
for information of the whereabouts of 
this country. 
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BY ORDER OF SINN FEIN. 


Wuen Mr. Cosorave said to Mr. THomas: 
“Thomas, We ‘ll have your holiday cut short ; 
Take therefore these precise instructions from Us 
And to your House Our Royal ban report ; 
Your orders are to speak from Our dictation, 
Rapping it out upon the Treasury box, 
And tell your Parliament that its vacation 
Ends on the 30th prox.” 


Then answered Mr. Tuomas: “ Sire, Your pleasure 
Shall to the loyal Commons be proclaimed ; 

I will instruct them to curtail their leisure 
Upon the date Your Majesty has named ; 

From moors or lochs, marine-parades or mountains, 
From the pursuit of feather, fur or fish 

I'll call them—yea, from Afric’s sunny fountains— 

Obedient to Your wish.” 


Leaving The Presence, THomas boards the packet 
Like a King’s Messenger and speeds to Town, 

Issues the edict, with his name to back it, 
And loyally they take it lying down ; 

But through the silent gloom, while all looked pleasant 
At being robbed of seaside, sport and spa, 

I fancied I could hear an old cock-pheasant 


Utter a loud “ Ha! ha!” O. 8. 








OUR LAWN-TENNIS PRESTICE. 


Tue following communication has been received from 
Miss Emmeline Hibbs, Gable Cottage, Barleyhampton :— 


In a recent issue of a morning journal I was distressed to 
learn that our dear country has lost her old pre-eminence 
at the exhilarating sport of lawn-tennis. It appears that 
certain foreign nations—even coloured races—have now 
taken up the game, and have achieved a quite unlooked-for 
degree of proficiency. 

There is, | gather, an urgent demand that any native talent 
which has hitherto been concealed should now be revealed. 
I write therefore to state that at the small but select club 
to which I belong—the Myrtle L.T.C., Barleyhampton (our 
membership is mainly composed of church-workers, and we 
have the use of two excellent grass courts on four evenings 
a week)—we are confident that-our esteemed club champion, 
Mr. Egbert Podbury, would be an acquisition to the highest 
class of play. 

Unless you had attended our club and participated in 
its activities you could have no idea how completely Mr. 
Podbury dominates the rest of us, including some who 
have practised the game for several years. The lady or 
gentleman who has Mr. Podbury as partner is almost 
assured of vietory, and in single combat (though we do not 
encourage this less sociable form of the pastime) he is 
en 

r. Podbury is not what one would call a young man. 
The eldest of his seven children has just married a sweet 
girl who joined the Myrtle last scason, and Mr. Podbury 
himself shows several traces of white in his moustache and 
beard. But what he lacks in youth and elasticity he more 
than atones for in experience and mental profundity. I 
have heard his tennis aptly likened to the chess of a Master. 
It is intellectual tennis. One cannot fail to perceive how 
his shee stroke has behind it the strategical direction of a 
— calculating brain. 

s indeed diverting—perhaps in a slightly cruel sense— 
to observe the at of his opponents te dee their in- 
evitable defeat. I always obtain the fantastic impression 











that I am watching the struggles of a poor little fly to evade 
the clutches of an inexorable spider—not, of course, that 
Mr. Podbury’s nature has anything in common with that 
of so repellent an insect as a spider. On the contrary, he is 
cordiality itself, and never allows his troublesome d yspepsia 
to cloud his relations with his fellow-members. 

Mr. Podbury’s service is not severe, but, what is more 
valuable, it is controlled. So accurately does he deliver his 
first that he but infrequently requires to avail himself of 
the privilege of serving a second. He places the ball with 
a precision that is almost uncanny, and imparts to it a 
slight cut, with a . and downward motion of the racquet, 
which restricts its bounce and makes it excessively difficult 
to return. He aims the service by closing the left eye, the 
better to focus with the right. His mode of delivery is 
under-arm. He holds that the results of the over-arm 
method are rarely commensurate with the violent extra 
exertion which it entails. 

In considering his particular strokes one would say that 
his back-hand drive (pardon my being so technical) is his 
chief source of mastery over less gifted players. This I trace 
to the fact that he grips his racquet with both hands when 
striking a ball that has been placed to his left. It is obvious 
that he must thereby obtain double force and control in this 
most difficult of strokes. 

Mr. Podbury is deadly at the net, when the whim seizes 
him to take up position there. As a general rule he is not 
fond of the volley—it tends, he says, to rob the game of 
rhythm—but he occasionally reveals himself as a master of 
cunning deflection. He achieves by craft what others 
strive to achieve by a prodigal expenditure of force ; and 
the merry twinkle in his eye behind those gleaming glasses, 
as he thus diverts a swift stroke, is delightful to behold, 
causing the onlooker many a hearty chuckle. 

His form this season is fully equal to that which he dis- 
played a year ago when (with Miss Lulu Jelly as partner) 
he won the Myrtie championship, though slightly anemie 
at the time. One cannot doubt that he will maintain this 
excellence for a prolonged period in the future, for he isa 
most abstemious and self-disciplined man, a living example 
indeed of the fortifying effects of a rigidly vegetarian diet, 
coupled with an ascetic avoidance of alcoholic liquors. 

Finally, I must refer to the delicate matter of social 
prestige, for I am well aware that this cannot be quite a 
negligible factor. There need be no trepidation as to Mr. 
Podbury’s fitness to associate with people of position. He 
is, | may say, the grandson of a solzcitor, and his dear wife 
is the daughter of a minister of religion. His own profession 
is that of a teacher of the pianoforte, but he accepts pupils 
from none but the best households in the locality. 

I ought to add that this communieation has been penned 
entirely on my own initiative. Mr. Podbury is quite un- 
aware that I have written. 





Our Modest Advertisers. 

“Come and see me if you are interested in Pigs."—Advt. in Sports 
Programme. 

“Cotompo, July 24.—It is officially announced that the light 
cruisers Chatham, Colombo and Cairo, of the East Indies Squadron, 
who are believed by the light cruisers Effingham, Emerald and 
Enterprise.”—Scots Paper. 
The Nation's confidence in its ships will be strengthened 
by this proof of their confidence in one another. 








From a storekeeper’s advertisement :— 


“Lapies or Kenya! 
Our well-known and expert Head-Cutter has returned from leave 
and resumed duties.”—Kast African Paper. 
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Executioner or shingler ? The former, we hope. 
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SAFETY FIRST. 


OUT TO THIS FLOAT, MA’AM. 
+e 

MAY BE SAFE 
NOT WHAT YOU 


GERMAN Dewecate. “COME 
GIVE YOU MY WORD FOR 
Oxip Lapy or rue Marker. “IT 


TO RISK IT. YOU SEE, I'M MIGHT 
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“Don’r YOU THINK WE'RE A BIT OF A LOAD FOR YOUR 'USBAND?” 


“Nor 'Im—'E LOVES IT. 


"E ALWAYS 'AD A WEAKNESS FOR ROWIN’.” 








LUGGAGE IN ARREARS. 


“ Tue two chief things about luggage 
on a holiday,” I said with my well- 
known Delphic look, “ are firstly to take 
as little as possible, and secondly to 
send it in advance.” 

“ And thirdly,” said Angela, who was 
on her knees in front of the ancestral 
cabin trunk, “to get someone else to 
do the packing.” 

I rose with, I hope, dignity and 
handed her a collar-box and a pair of 
boot-trees. 

“I am always ready todo my share,” 
I said simply. 

“As long as it is limited to sitting 
on the trunk,” said Angela, a little 
pertly, I thought. “What a good job 
it is you don’t get any thinner!” 

“ My figure-———” I began. 

“Oh, I should scarcely call it that,” 
said Angela. 

It was at this point that I recognised 
a mood. Angela has moods, and when 
they occur the only thing to do is to 
give her air and lots of it. I left the 
room unruffled, but only just. 

It was the eve of our annual holiday 
and we had chosen the jolliest little 
place. Its great charm lies in the fact 
that it offers so many varied attractions. 
If you want to play golf there is a 
links; if you desire tennis, there are 
courts; if you wish to bathe, there is 


the sea; if you have a depraved long- 
ing to walk, there is the land; if you 
prefer to do nothing, there are innumer- 
able spots where there is nothing to do. 
The place is perfect. 

Now one always likes to take full 
advantage of a place like that. I mean, 
one likes to be prepared for anything, 
from snaring prawns to calling on the 
Vicar ; and at these select little places it 
is fearfully important that one should 
do all these things suitably attired. It 
would never do to call on the prawns 
in the costume in which you had just 
been snaring the Vicar, for example. So 
that by the time we had collected every- 
thing and stowed it away in the trunk 
it needed every ounce of my fourteen— 
of my robust manly frame to induce the 
lid to close. Even so I had to take a 
deep breath and bounce till Angela had 
flicked the key home. 

“ Now we will send it in advance,” I 
said. “ A really wonderful arrangement, 
Angela, one of the marvels of our mod- 
ern civilisation. And simplicity itself.” 

We went to the station and filled up 
a nice green form, and the man, after 
thinking it all over, said that they would 
collect our trunk and deliver it at the 
other end for two shillings. It seemed 
impossible that they could do it for the 
money and make a profit, but he said 
they would try. We left it hopefully 





at that. 





We arrived light-heartedly at our) 
destination the following afternoon and 
proceeded to that jolly little hotel down 
by the breakwater which so few people 
know about. Fortunately we had written 
just in time—the beginning of February | 
— and secured the last vacant room in 
August. 

But the trunk wasn’t there. 

“Well, anyhow,” said Angela look- 
ing round, “we shall be all right until | 
to-morrow with the things you forgot 
to pack.” ‘oe 

Sometimes I fear that Angela's atti- 
tude towards me is tinged with in- 
gratitude. 

[t was a nuisance, of course. The 
afternoon was perfect for tennis, but 
we were obliged to sit and look on. 
And one felt a little conspicuous at | 
dinner. Angela almost refused to come | 
down at all, but we compromised by | 
taking a side-table and explaining 10 | 
a loud voice to the head-waiter about 
the trunk. The people near us seemed | 
to understand. 

We went to the station the next | 
morning and hung about a bit. Nobody 
knew anything of our trunk, but, a8 | 
Angela said, the station was practically | 
the only place for which we were Cor | 
rectly dressed, so that we might as} 


well be there as anywhere. And every- | 
body was very kind. One man eX | 


plained a lot of obscurities in the time- 
a 
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| spent the morning (whilst 1 was, as| 
| usual, at the station) in a whirl of shop 


| need. 





| woman with the wig at the next table,’ 
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table to us; in fact he very nearly | 


made Angela understand the scheme | 
of the thing, only we had to knock off | 
for luncheon. 
By the fourth or fifth morning they 
were beginning to get quite used to us | 
at the station. The station-master told 
off a man specially to amuse us, and | 
for one thoroughly enjoyed his demon 
strations of the working of a modern | 
railway. Angela was less patient. She 
would keep harking back to the question 
of our trunk; I never knew anyone 
like Angela to hark. She even 
gested that we should take a train back 
to London and hang out of the windows, | 
the |} 


they | 


’ 


sug 


one on each side, in defiance of 
Company's warning, and see if 
had dropped our trunk anywhere on | 
the line. 

But on the sixth day she struck and 


ping. It is only a little place, you under 
stand, but there are one or two shops 
where you can get anything you really 


“There,” said Angela after lunch as | 
I surveyed a room littered with pu 
chases, from bathing costumes to golf | 
stockings—‘‘ now we can begin. And,” 
she added impressively, “I've wired | 
for your old dinner-jacket and things. | 
I don’t think the head-waiter really 
believed you last night. Or the fat 


she concluded yindictively. 
* 

We thoroughly enjoyed our second | 
week. The relief of the head-waiter 
was alone worth the trouble and ex 
pense. We still went to the station | 
now and then and asked after our trunk, | 
partly through habit and partly because | 
we didn't wish our railway friends to | 
think that we had forgotten them in| 
the mad whirl of pleasure. But 
didn't really bother about it much any 
more. ; 


we 


On the morning of oui departure we 
drove to the station with a 
trunk containing all our nice new b 
longings. We were met at the entrance 
by the entire staff, tastefully grouped 
about the venerable and i 
figure of the station-master. 

He advanced towards Angela and 
raised his hat with old-world courtesy. 

“It’s come,” he said. 

The staff smiled happily and there 
was a murmur of applause. They felt 
that their chief had said the right thing | 
in a difficult situation. 

It was nice to see it again after such 
a long separation. Angela recognised | 
it almost at once. 

“ But we're on our way home, 
said, 


nice new 


j 
| 


lmmpressive | 


| 
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| eaid. 
| shall it be sent 


| considered a moment 


| really here.” 


from 12 to 14 hours daily ; 


as 
This, we think, is distinctly overdoing it. 





d / 
/ 
Man. YE MAUN KEEP YER LINE UP IN THE BACK Cast. YELL CAST FURTHER 
D YELL NO BE 8O LIABLE TO CATCH THE FLY IN MA RAR.” 
The station-maste rsmiled delightedly. | * The organised women of the country would 


“ Then it has come just in time,” he | ** much object if her lady Astor's) picture 
W ee _| were removed, and he M.P.'s who signed the 

Vill you ta e it with you, OF! tition will have to answer to their women 
¢ Provincial Paper. 


| constituents,” 
Angela put her head on one side and Who will, of course, insist on fair play 
| for the she M.P.’s. 
We'll leave it,” she said. “ It will 
e so nice to know next year that it is 
L. pu G, 


“ Plans for celebration of the Fourth of July 
in Shanghai are well in hand, The Columbia 
pe ee Country Club annual dance will be held on the 
coppers Ne aaa night of July 3 and the community celebrations 
well be hell the following day.” 
Chinese Paper, 
“Judging by last year's festivities 
writes the correspondent who sends 
us the cutting! they probably were.” 


From the confessions of an M.P.: 
“Four days per week I am at the House 
sometimes as much 
Evening Paper. 


90 to 26 hour 
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Walechman. 


PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
XXITL—Tue Pageant Continves. 


Tuts the age of ExizaBetn . 
Since Henry VII. gave his commis- 
sion to Jonn Canor in 1496 an entire 
change seems to have come over Eng- 
lish merrymaking. There are a great 
many more booths for one thing. There 
is a maypole. People are better distri- 
buted and arranged in more delightfully- 
coloured groups. And what is that up 
there in the Bran@wyn scenery at the 
far end, on the shore of the artificial sea ? 
St. Paul’s Cathedral? Gramercy, fair 
My Lord, I did not recognise it for the 
moment. There is a procession of choir- 
boys as well as a procession of knights 
and noblesand merrymakers. Thechoir- 
boys will go and stand on the steps of 
St. Paul's. 

Waitinc ror GLorIANA. 
It was out of that entrance, wasn’t it, 
thata pairof lovers have just come forth 
with their arms twined round each other 
and their lips meeting in one long kiss ? 
A very, very long kiss, really, because it 
will have to go on from the defeat of the 
Armada till the dispersion of the Bar- 
bary corsairs—a matter of seventy years 
or so. That is to say, if their part 
doesn’t develop at all during the first 
scene. 
And here are our old friends the 
hawking knight and his lady (I mean 
his gadge-boy), with faleons on their 
wrists. Observe the jesses and the 
hoods. Iam glad that this old sport 
has gone on uninterrupted since early 
Tudor times. Asa matter of fact, hawk- 
ing is really the spor: of kings. Haroup 
has a hawk in the Bayeux tapestry, and 
the eldest son of Grorcr IL used to 
hawk at Epsom. There was a notice up 








































‘*Srx O'CLOCK AND A FAIR MORN, 











EASTWARD HO! (Openine Scene.) 


ATTENTION OF THE AUDIENCE.” 


at Wembley saying that live lures were 
going to be used, and I noticed one or 
two pigeons walking about the Stadium 
in the old days before the pageant was 
postponed. But probably they got tired 
of waiting. 

That fellow with the game leg is the 





NON-STOP RECORDS AT WEMBLEY. 
THE PaGEAnT Kiss. 


Commenced - + +» 8.12p.m. 
Changed sides. . . . 827 ,, 
Lostincrowd. . . . 8.35 
wighted ..... 8.37 
Stillatit. .. ,. . BAT 
Brokeaway..... 8.56 


old watchman. He ought to have come 

out by the Tower with his horn and 

lanthorn, blown a long blast, and cried 
“Six o'clock and a fair morn.” 


I don't think he did, did he? Perhaps 


























An’ NONE 0’ THEY PESKY CROWDS ABOUT TO DISTRACT THE 


our summer time confused him. . 
Enter the Halberdiers. Enter more and 
more people. That girl in the litter 
must be the May Queen. How very 
charming Elizabethan children were! 
The City Companies—the Lord Mayor 
again. Mounted ecclesiastics with their 
vestments on. I do like seeing a bishop's 
brown field boots and spurs coming out 
beneath his rochet—don't you? Every- 
thing is working up, you see, to the 
entrance of QueEN Exizapetu. I do 
hope she will be here. They refused 
her admission one day, you know, be- 
cause she hadn't got a ticket. Quite 
naturally the man at the gate thought 
that anybody trying to get into the 
Wembley Stadium dressed as QueeN 
EvizaBetu had merely come to loiter 
with suspicious intent. 

Here she is, in a luvverly chariot and 
dressed all in gold. Which QuEEN 
Evizapetu is it? There are two of 
them, I believe. Oh, the one that 
hasn't written her reminiscences yet... 
This is a perfect spectacle. There has 
been an absolute crescendo of colour 
and pomp, culminating in the arrival 
of the Queen. Now she is to go up 
the steps of St. Paul’s to receive just 
one man, Drake. But there is a little 
procession of Drake's mariners first, 
with tattered banners taken from Spain. 

Tar Entrance or Drake. 

That, of course, has been one of the 
difficulties of the pageant-makers. It 
would not have been quite tactful toshow 
tattered banners taken from everybody. 

In dealing with South Africa, you see, 
we say inthe programme, “ And now the 
British flag has replaced the flag of the 
Dutch.” And in dealing with Cam 
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the two victorious armies of Woure and 
MontTcaLM paraded round the arena and 
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then marehed side by side. But! suppose cutlasses. Not from the side of the sea | the Stadium, but is rodeo-d by repent- 
the Kina or Sram didn’t mind. They ion which St. Paul's stands, but from | ant corsairs and a mediwyal monk who 
probably wired to him—‘“ Wembley |the other. All landings are made there. | is snapshotting the scene. 

Pageant Any objection Beard singed | Signs of mild disapproval among the Poem by Mr. Atrrep Noyes :— 


| 

Drake.” And he answered, “ Heavens | Barbary corsairs. These signs of mild “Are there worlds beyond the darkness 
no we had a revolution here the other day | disapproval are common to all inhabit- Mightier worlds beyond the darkness?” | 
and it didn’t worry me in the least.” ‘ants of all countries on which English- Answer. Yes. South Africa. Phasni- 
Ah! here he comes now, cians spotted it about 606 B.c. | 





and Vasco pa Gama in 
1496 4.p. Vasco pa Gama put 
up an astrolabe to take the 
sun's altitude, Anybody else 
would have put up an um- 
brella. It was raining hard 
in the Stadium at the time. 
JAN VAN Rreseck rolled up to 
look at the weather in 1652, 
and the French in 1688, 
Somehow or other the British 
butted in too, and are still | 
browsing around, 


| Sir Feancis, with his Indian 
| drummer in front. A fine 
| burly man, on foot, waving 
|his hands to the merry 
| makers and dressed in sober 
black. That is a_ perfect 
stroke. He is the only single 
| person who has made an 
| effective entrance into the 
Stadium so far, which is not 
bad considering that oneof the 
| characters was St. GrorG! 
| Drake is solid, debonair, but 
| just a trifle patronising. He 
knows in his heart of hearts 
the difference between all this 


Rarnen Roven on Sovrn 
APRICA. 

The scenes of the South 
\frican pageant show that 
pioneer work is not easy stuff 
for a pageant to portray. 
Biake's entry wasn't bad, 
but then the Barbary pirates 
had been beating white slaves 
and little donkeys, and our 
English hearts were roused, 
British settlers arriving in | 
Algoa Bay in 1820 don’t cut 
quite so much ice 
} if moved by a common im The visit of Farwe.. and 
| pulse the crowd breaks into the clhiant,| men land. In this case there is a fight. | fF ynn to Tenax, in 1824, is a good scene. 
| * Let God arise, and let His enemies be | The Bey of Tunis is routed. One doesn’t | 'TcHaka has an impi, and the empi yells. 
scattered.’”” A stout woman leaving the| have to be tactful about the Bey of But we don’t fight Tonaka at Wembley. 
| Stadium treads upon my toe. I very| | That is a little cowardly of us, I think. | 

j 
| 


pomp and ceremony and th 
business of pounding the gal 
leasses. The girls run out to 
kiss him. He takes the kisses 
n his stride and goes on. 
Quite unconfused by the fact 
that St. Paul’s is on the edge 
lof the Spanish Main, with 
ithe Mountains of the West 
| behind it, he goes on to knee! 
}at the feet of the QuEEN. 
| rhis is Ex Draco . . “As ’ “ How 


i/ ‘A 





DE DO, LITTLE GIRLS?” 


| nearly join in the chant. People who dared the Spanish Armada | 
and the Bey of Tunis... We leave 
fighting the Zulus tothe Dutch in 1866. | 
The Boers are to fight against Dinaaan. | 
|Hurray! We shall see a laager. Hullo! | 
| What's happened now? Five scenes | 
of the History of South Africa have 
| gone west. They included the meeting 
lof Srantey and Livinastone (Scene 7). 
The supers must have mislaid the 
impenetrable jungle. They also in- 
clude Cec, Ruopes making peace with 
the Matabele in the Matoppos, 1896 
(Scene 9). “ Ruopes realises how costly 
and endless is the war, and how it 
prevents settlement and cultivation.” 
Mr. LAsceLLEs realises how numerous 
are the episodes of the South African 
story and how they delay the conquest 
of India. 
| Poem by Mr. Avrrep Noyes: 


Donkeys AND Wuarrr Staves 


| The next scene wants a little more 
|imagination, England clears the sea 
| from pirates, 1655. St. Paul's Cathe 

| dral stays where it is, except that it is | 
somewhere on the Mediterranean lit- 
toral this time, and one of the canvas 
ships is moved slightly towards the 
centre. That shows you how rampant | 
piracy is. The arena becomes full of | 
dark men in enormous white turbans, | 
driving youths and maidens in brown | 
rags in front of them. Driving also an} 
immense assortment of small donkeys | j 
j all over the grass. You know them | 

they graze just behind South Africa all} 

iday.... The Barbary corsairs beat | 
the slaves and beat the donkey gs. Both 
try to escape, but the donkeys run faster | 
than the slaves. Other slaves bring on 








\re there worlds beyond the darkness, 





portmanteaux of the period. The y are Worlds of dawn beyond the darkness ?” 
also the portmanteaux of every othe: 

period covered by the pageant. Nothing| Tunis. ... Thunder from a Crom- Tne whoir History or Inpra, 

; A r . , _ ‘ 

in the growth of the British Empire re- | wellian gun. Red lights. The pirate Answer. Yes. The East India Com- 


\ little donkey] pany was formed in 1600. And the 
Jmperor J eH ANGriR received Sir Tuomas 


mains so steadfast as the portmanteau.| ships are burning. 
J ° _ » 
Enter Buake’s men from the sea, with | escapes and careers the full length of} 1 
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Rok (close to St. Paul's Cathedral, tem- 

rarily transferred to the Persian Gulf) 
in 1616. A very gorgeous affair. Men- 
dicants, musicians, nautch-girls, proces- 
sion of M chieftains, a brave show 
of colours, lit up by searchlights on the 
darkened grass—four elephants—camels 
—ox carts—the canopied throne of 
Axpear’s son. No fighting occurs in 
India. “The anarchy which followed 
when the Mogul power crumbled into 
decay resulted in the creation of British 
dominion.” So the Mogul power crum- 
bles into a magnificent procession, 
which files round the Stadium and out 
under the Royal Box, the nautch-girls 
not forgetting to make their obeisances 
as they go. 

It is fairly clear that to create a good 
effect in the Wembley Stadium you 
must have processions, and more pro- 
cessions, and then more processions 
again. Landings from the sea are not 
much good. e sea is toocalm. It 
does not heave the mariners of England 
to and fro before they land. It is not 
like a bucking steer. . .. Evor. 





A CORNER IN MANNERS. 


{Miss Viota Trex, defending the nocturnal 
“treasure hunts” organised by the Bright | 
Young People of Mayfair, recently hinted that | 
such ebullitions of high spirits were not suit- 
able for the youth of Streatham and Golder's 
Green, owing to their lack of good manners. } 

Mew and maidens bred in Tooting 

Should avoid the nightly scooting 

Practised by the B.Y.P. 

(So asserts Miss Viota Tree) ; 

Residents of Golder’s Green 

Should on no account be seen 

Dashing round and being bright 

In silent watches of the night ; 

Revellers from Chiswick Park 

Tend to maflick after dark ; 

Persons born in Shepherd's Bush 

Use their elbows when they push ; 

Wimbledonians are not 

Cognizant of what is what ; 

Types that hail from Kew and Bow 

Are very far from comme il faut ; 

Those whose joy-rides start at 

Streatham 
Scare the public and upset ‘em ; 
Putney, Sosieantnentite and Ealing 
Lack the finer sort of feeling 
Current only in the air 
Of Curzon Street and Berkeley Square. 





“The new Pig Pavilion at the Sydney Show 
Ground is considered to be the finest in the 
Southern Hemisphere, It cost £8,000 to 
build.”-—Australian Paper. 


Housed like the gintleman he is. 


“Apartments in newly-decorated house ; 
good cooking ; with or without food.” 
Advt. in Morning Paper. 
Fond as we are of ing, we 


HOLIDAY READING. 


Fothergill and I dislike fashionable 
resorts. Last summer we went to 
Bilborough and the summer before to 
Scarsgate to please Amy (his wife, my 
sister). This year I was glad to find 
that he meant to put his foot down. 

“ You must not mind if Amy grouses 
a bit about our walking tour,” he said. 
“The truth is that she wanted the 
gaiety of Skidmouth. However, I have 
talked her round, and I know she'll 
enjoy a tramping holiday in old clothes 
really as much as we shall. The open 
road, the wind on the heath——” 

“ Quite,” I said; but I have known 
Amy longer than he has. ‘I suppose 
you have explained that we really mean 
to walk. No carriers’ carts or lifts 
from kindly motorists.” 

“I’ve heard all about that,” said 
Amy. “ What about luggage?” 

“ For myself,” said Fothergill, “ I am 
merely taking a toothbrush. I shouldn't 
dream of brushing my hair. I may run 
a hayfork through it if I find one lying 
by the roadside. I shall wear a black 
shirt—Fvviva Mussourn1!—with A 
Shropshire Lad in the left-hand pocket 
of my sports-coat, SHAKESPEARE'S 
Sonnets in the right.” 

“Very well,” I said, “I had better 
bring Malory as we are going through 
Cornwall, and it would be rather jolly 
to have Swinpurne’s Tristram of 
Lyonesse, and CoLtermer’s Ancient 
Marimer in case we come back by the 
route he followed with Worpsworrn 
and Dororny.” 

“] was hoping you might contribute 
Maserienp’s Reynard the Fox and one 
of W. 1. Hupson’s Nature Books,” he 
said. “And we really ought to have 
Cornish Saints and Sinners.” 

“We might pick that up on the spot,” 
said I. “I'll see if I can manage the 
others; or perhaps Amy——" 

“My dear fellow,” said Fothergill, 
“your sister has many good points, 
but her taste in literature is deplorable. 
I more than suspect her of reading the 
feualleton in The Daily Stuff. You must 
not expect her to bring anything but 
the most absolute piffle.”’ 

“Amy,” I said, “I am disappointed. 
[ thought marriage with James would 
have improved your mind. I was going 
to suggest that you should come with 
the Encyclopedia Britannica—the thin- 
paper edition, of course.” 

“I shall probably bring a book,” said 
Amy, “but I shan’t tell you what it is.” 


% * 
It was towards noon on the fifth wet 
day. We had agreed to remain where 
we were until the rain ceased, but the 





oe cooki 
never care much for it without food. 





so Anag parlour of the inn smelt of 
stale r and tobacco, and we felt like 





the stuffed birds mouldering under the 
glass-case on the mantelpiece. From 
the window we could see the road, a 
rough cart-track, crossing the treeless 
waste under a leaden sky. It looked 
interminable. 

“It’s a good thing we brought a few 
books,” remarked Fothergill, “ but I've 
got through them all.” He glanced at 
Amy, who was knitting. “ What about 
yours, old thing? Gurtie of Gulping 
Gulch, or The Sheik’s Beloved, or what- 
ever it is. You don’t seem to be read- 
ing it yourself.” 

“Purl two,” she murmured, “Oh, 
James, have you really sunk so low? 
How frightfully sad! I'll fetch it.” 

She left the room and returned, 
“There! Don’t despise it.” 

Heavens!” said Fothergill, “it's 
a Bradshaw. Amy, I did you an in- 
justice. This is good stuff. Clean, 
virile, terse, simple.” 

He appealed to me. “ Look here— 
the weather is pretty rotten. Shall we 
go home? 2.23 from the Junction.” 

“If you like,” I said. 

I don’t know how Amy worked it 
I suppose is was sheer luck—but the 
fact remains that the clouds cleared off 
while we were in the train, and that 
not a drop of rain fell during the en- 
suing ten days, which were spent, as 
you may have surmised, in the gay 
whirl of Skidmouth. 








“A. & HL” AND “C. & 6.” 


Arrer the episode of the two taps I 
feel sorry that I ever subscribed to the 
popular doctrine that plumbers are 
lacking in intelligence. 

I was advised to make a final inspee- 
tion of my new house before the work- 
men left—although it seems doubtful 
now if they ever will leave—and in 
doing so I noticed that both the bath 
taps were marked “Cold.” 

Beckoning to the foreman plumber, 
who was hovering on the horizon, I 
drew his attention to this contretemps. 
For a long time he gazed intently at 
the taps without speaking. Then the 
cloud lifted from his corrugated brow 
and with a sunny smile he exclaimed, 
“Well, I’m blowed! Then the party 
next door must ’ave two ots.” 








* BOXING. 
Ane Cuampions East.y Recocs1saBie?” 
Daily Paper. 
Much more easily, we understand, than 
those who have had the misfortune to 
run up against them. 

Smith Minor has at last discovered 
the right rendering of a difficult passage 
in Horace :—*“ Ventum erat ad Vestae. 
“ He had met his match.” 
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SUBURBAN SCENES. 
V.—Cornrvption. 

Tuts isa sad story, but true. 

There dwelt in Chisenham two families 
of vegetarians—the Greens of the one 
part, the Parsnips of the other part. 
And both these families, though mild 
and pacific in their overt actions, had 
an inward scorn and hatred for those 

ser families about them which were 
in the habit of consuming meat. 

Still, it was pleasant to think that 
in this lost community of barbarians 
those two enlightened families had at 
| least each other to fall back upon for 
intercourse and comfort. It was pleas- 
ant to think so, as many did, but un- 
| fortunately it was not true. ; 
| For the Parsnips were of the highest 








pears; and his mother, with all the ex- 
travagance of a fallen angel, took to 
apple fritters. Within the week there 
was no form of cooked fruit or vegetables 
which they were not prepared to eat. 
Ebenezer Parsnip watched with hor- 
ror and dismay the gradual corruption 
of the Greens, and, when he heard of 
the apple fritters, he acted. ‘“ The 
next thing,” he said, “they will be 
eating flesh.” And he cut them out 
of the book of his life. That very 
night there came the usual fortnightly 
invitation from Mrs. Green for the usual 
Friday gathering. It was refused. 
From that day forward—for so are 
men made—the Greens, who had fallen 
from grace, were more odious to Mr. 





Parsnip than the common run of his 
neighbours who had never found it. 


oranges with Ebenezer and her mother 
(whose Christian name was Broccoli), 
the flame, it may be for the first time, 
burned high and strong; while young 
Simplicity, bitterly imagining the empty 
years before him, pushed away his apple 
dumpling and would not be consoled. 

For a whole week the deprivation 
was endured in silence. And then— 
for there is no knowing to what ex- 
tremes passion may not drive a man— 
Simplicity sent his love a letter. 

Do I say “a letter”? It was an ap- 
pointment—Heavens !—an assignation. 

They met at the vegetarian restaurant 
in Street. They met by stealth, 
deceiving their dear ones ; and shame 
makes hot my ink as I put down the 
words. 

In that first tender meeting, when 








_ order of vegetarians who 
not only eat nothing 
but vegetables and fruit, 
but insist on eating 
| them uncooked. The 
| Greens also were once 
of this austere persua- 
sion. But not long ago 
old Silas Green, return- 
ing from a holiday in 
Spain, revealed a new 
| and irresistible craving 
| for braised onions—the 
| accent, alas! on the 

“braised.” This cray- 
ing, being irresistible, 
hedid not resist. He had 
braised onions, openly 
| and without shame; and, 
what is more, he did 
this thing at those joint 
vegetable orgies at 
which from time to time 











Fed-up Maid, * 





Mistress. ““ THERE'S JUST ONE THING I WisH TO SAY, JANF, BEFORE I Go.” 


ONLY ONE, Mum. AIN'T YOU WELL?” 


for the first time they 
came together confes- 
sedly for reasons of 
affection, few words, as 
usual, if any, were said. 
Simplicity, oblivious of 
all but the eyes of his 
darling, automatically, 
but in a fluster, ordered 
for both of them the 
fare to which he was 
accustomed —nut cut- 
lets, fried. Fried! 

Lettuce was not less 
oblivious than he, and it 
was only when her thin 
(but charming) lips had 
closed upon a morsel of 
nut cutlet, fried, that 
she realised where love 
had led her. Jt was the 
first time she had tasted 
cooked fo vd, 








| the Parsnips and the 
| Greens would come together. It was 
| in vain that Ebenezer Parsnip reasoned 
with the man, proving, at least to his 
| own satisfaction, that in point of mate- 
| rial pleasure an onion braised was no 
more palatable than an onion raw, while 
in point of morals and the true belief 
it was the indulgence of a backslider. 
Nothing could divert Silas Green from 
his new passion, and Ebenezer was 
forced to make the best of it, hoping at 
least that the thing would go no further. 

But it was the old story. One thing 
leads to another, and braised onions 
had not been a regular dish in the 
Green household for two weeks when 
young Simplicity Green, the son and 
| heir, confessed a shameful appetite for 
apple dumplings. Old Green, a just 
| man and, except where onions were 
concerned, a reasonable, gave way, and 
| apple dumplings became as lawful! in 

his house as braised onions. And that 





Old Ebenezer spoke more kindly now 
to fleshly solicitors on the 9.15; but 
Silas Green he cut dead. Yet Silas 
still was true to the vegetable faith and 
scorned the solicitors more thoroughly 
than Parsnip. 

Alas! how SHAKESPEARE repeats it- 
self! What are the hoary enmities of 
Montagues and Capulets compared with 
the passion of young love ? 

Old Ebenezer Parsnip had a daughter; 
and this girl, whom he had touchingly 
named Lettuce, was not indifferent to 
young Simplicity Green. And young 
Simplicity loved Lettuce. 

Their love was not known to their 
parents; and they did not meet except 
at the fortnightly reunions of the two 
families. But so modest are the vege- 
table passions that they were content 
to love, as certain snakes are fed at the 
Zoo, on alternate Fridays. 

But now there came a Friday on 
which they might not meet. And in 








was the beginning of the end. Purity, 
| the younger boy, put in a plea for stewed 


the heart of Lettuce, as she sucked her 





Simplicity too remem- 
bered suddenly and trembled. 

Theireyes met. And the ink boils upon 
my penas I record that Lettuce laughed. 
Lettuce laughed and said, What would 
father say if he could see me?” _ 

Her curiosity was quickly satisfied, 
for at this moment the tall figure of 
Ebenezer Parsnip entered the restaur- 
ant and sat down at a neighbouring 
table, unnoticed by the lovers. 

The feelings of this old man may be 
imagined when, raising his eyes from his 
simple meal of water-cressand pine-apple 
ale, he saw his own daughter sitting In 
the company of the son of the backslider 
and with every appearance of enjoy- 
ment consuming a nut cutlet, fried. 
Fried! It was the smirching of a young 
life, the betrayal of a religion. For aman 
of his diet and habit of mind he was of 
a strangely choleric temper, and in the 
presence of this awful thing he “ saw 
radish”"—asthe quaint phrase is in those 
circles. He rose and confronted the 
guilty pair. 
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| very loud voice, ‘come home! And you, | made false statements to their parents. | Ebenezer Parsnip. 


i 
| 
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Husband. “I THOUGHT YOU SAID THEY HAD A DECENT COURT HERE.” 
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Wife. “I SIMPLY SAID IT WAS LIKE A BILLIARD-TABLE, AND IF ANYTHING IT’S LARGER.” 





‘‘ Lettuce,” he said simply, but in a|ment columns of newspapers; they| I prefer to think of Silas Green and 





Deserted by their 


Sir, unless you want to be horse-| Before a week had passed they were / first-born, insulted in their creed, the 
whipped, will never speak to my! both far gone in cunning and duplicity.|two old men turned to one another 


daughter again.”’ (For it is the horse- 
whip, and not the more brutal cow- | 
thong or dog-lash, which vegetarians 
employ for the adjustment of affairs of 
honour.) 

Lettuce, making no bones about it, 
declared her love, and added that she 
and Simplicity proposed to marry. 

“Then you are no daughter of mine,” 
said Mr. Parsnip warmly. 

To this illogical and, indeed, errone- 

ous conclusion the girl made no reply, 
but burst into tears. Her father led her 
weeping from the building, omitting in 
his emotion to pay for his watercress, 
the bill for which was handed to Sim- 
plicity. 
_ When Silas Green heard of the public 
insult offered to his son he became 
equally insistent with Mr. Parsnip that 
the boy must never be united with the 
object of his affections; and both the 
lovers were forbidden to meet or corre- 
spond. 

They met, of course. True love is 
not so easily sundered. They met. But 
now, alas! in holes and corners, at rail- 
way-stations and public telephone-call 
offices, with all the shameful accompani- | 
ments of stealth and deception; they | 


corresponded through the advertise-' called Love. 


| homes became intolerable. 


But worse was to follow. 
most part they were compelled to meet 
at lunch-time (for Simplicity worked 
in an office), and, since even lovers must 
eat sometimes, in public eating-houses. 
But now, alas! the vegetarian restau 
rant, the temple of their common faith, 
was c'osed to them. It was not safe. 
And in the vile flesh-houses to which 
they resorted they became less careful 
of what they ate. There came a day 
when a harassed waitress brought 
them two eggs and bacon instead of 


two plates of spinach, and, lost in some | 


lovers’ dream, they tamely acquiesced. 
Moreover, they enjoyed the dish. From 
this the step was small to ox-tail soup 
and curried mutton. They ate kidneys. 
They ate But why prolong the 
horror? They surrendered utterly to 
flesh. 

And, now that this gross appetite 
possessed them, life in their own severe 
They mar- 
ried. They married secretly and were 
duly cut off with shillings by their re- 
spective parents. And I am sorry to 
say that they lived happily ever after 
—sorry, because I hate to see men sacri- 
fice an ideal to the worldly satisfaction 


For the | again. 


Neither would admit that he 
was wrong; but Silas, being the weaker 
| man and perhaps confessing in bis heart 
of hearts that braised onions had been 
at the bottom of the trouble, returned 
to the true faith. Or so I believe. 

At any rate, at the usual Friday 


| dinners the onions are invariably raw. 


A. P. H. 


Grazing for Road-Hogs. 
“Instead of recommending hotels, I think 
the A.A. should recommend commons and 
public places, where motorists would get good 
grass for lunch.”"—Evening Paper. 








“To Ler. 

Room and Bedroom to forigen caple o 
dzpntelinens near sea baths. Electerik bels hol 
voter and seperet salon.”—Drazilian Paper. 
M.P.'s in search of congenial holiday- 
quarters would doubtless find the “ hol 
voter” a great attraction. 

From a feuilleton : 

“Dalton Ashmore said nothing. His jaw 
set as though it were a mould of iron. The 
cigarette tetween his lips snapped in two 
under the intense pressure. ‘Damn’ he 
swore, and tossed the broken thing into the 
fire."—Indian Paper. 


These strong silent heroes ought not to 








smoke such brittle cigarettes. 
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TIPS FOR TYROS. 


A DOG CAN SOMETIMES BE PICKED UP VERY CHEAPLY AT ONE OF 


LONDON DURING THE SUMMER. 
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A CUIDE TO SHORT STORY WRITING. 


Lesson Il.—Tae Siwpre Lirrie 
Love Srory. 

In this lesson I propose to discuss 
that shortest cut to the editor's heart, 
the simple little love story. 

If you are the fortunate sort of person 
who can exude this type of fiction, you 
may begin at once to make inquiries as 
to the safest way of evading the pay- 
ment of super-tax; you are as good as 
made. Many a sturdy little fortune 
has been raised upon the cardiac affec- 
tions of one girl, masquerading through 
the magazines under a variety of names. 
Why shouldn't you do it ? 

The simple little love story must not 
be confused with the tense love story, 
the analytical love story, the married 
love story, and all the other love stories 
which depend for their interest upon 
something elsethanlove pure andsimple. 
Character and such abstruse matters as 
that have no place in the type of story 
we are now considering. 

If you are to become a successful ex- 
ponent of the simple little love story, 
certain fundamental principles must 
first be absorbed. They are as follows :-— 








S 





(1) A man or a girl, seeing a certain 
member of the opposite sex for the first 
time, always decides within five seconds 
that this is the only girl (or man) in the 
world for him (or her). 

(2) The meaning of the verb “ to love”’ 
is “to contemplate urgent matrimony 
with.” 

(3) A proposal of marriage may be 
made and seriously received within an 
hour of a first meeting. In any case it 
should not be delayed longer than a 
week, 

(4) For two people to fall in love, the 
following conditions must be fulfilled : 
(a) they are meeting for the first time 
(nobody in short stories ever falls in love 
with a person whom he has known for 
any length of time); (b) their meeting 
takes place under unexpected or excep- 
tional circumstances; (c) the girl is 
extraordinarily pretty (it is only people 
in real life who dream of falling in love 
with a girl who is not extraordinarily 
pretty) ; (¢) therearereasons, apparently 
quite insurmountable, to prevent them 
from ever getting married (naturally no 
one ever wants to marry a person with 
whom it is possible to walk straight into 


church without any preliminary fuss, 





bother and upheaval; it simply is not 
done). 

(5) The odds should be seven to two 
that the person with whom you fall in 
love is pretending to be somebody else. 
If by any chance this is not the case, it 
is up to you to play the game by assum- 
ing immediately and for no cause what- 
ever that she (or he) 7s somebody else. 
It’s mistaken identity that makes the 
magazine world go round. 

(6) Marriage is the be-all and end-all 
of life. 

Having thoroughly mastered these 
rules of life and conduct, we may now 
proceed to the next important point. 
This is the language you are to employ 
in telling your story. It must be 
arresting. It must bestrikingly original. 
This is quite easy. All you have to do 
is to invent your own words. Failing 
that, you may take perfectly sound old 
ones and put them to questionable uses. 
I need only cite “ to glimpse" and “ to 
feature" in order to bring home to you 
what I mean ; “ glimpse” and “feature 
were perfectly respectable nouns once. 

Now we can get on to the recipe for 





our love story. Take— : 
One beautiful maiden, with large 


ey 
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eyes, corn-coloured hair (ripe, of course), 
a tip-tilted nose and a scarlet mouth 
(scarlet, remember; not green or blue). 

One incredibly good-looking (or fas- 


well-knit frame, crinkly hair (essential) 
and other attributes to match. 

One situation. 

Stir well; add seasoning to suit the 





particular magazine you have in mind 
and serve briskly. 

In other words you need not bot] el 
over your hero and heroine; they are 


always the same, and the same as any 
other magazine hero or heroine. The 
| only thing that makes the difference 
| between simple little love stories is the 


| situation. 
| Having decided then upon this, push 
| your tip-tilted heroine and your crinkly 
| hero into it, let them flounder there for 
la bit, complicate with a case of mistaken 
| identity, and then pull them out. 
The result will, or should, come 
something like this :— 
The girl in the searlet bathing-suit, 
with her big blue eyes, her hair of the 


| nose, and her lips, whose vivid hue 


almost eclipsed that of her bathing-suit | 


| itself, was surely the most perfect pic- 
| ture ever seen of demure young English 
| girlhood. So thought Reginald Car- 
| stairs as he passed and repassed that 
| section of the beach upon which she 
| was sitting. He had known instince- 
tively the very first time his eyes had 


| rested upon her that this was the only | 


possil le girl in the world for him. 


Gloomily he watched her as shethrew 


| handful after handful of sand, in her de- 
mure young English girlish way, into 
| the grinning face of the big black re- 


triever, who, barking merrily at his| 


| mistress, seemed quite unaware of the 
| honour that was beingdonehim. Reg- 
inald Carstairs wished desperately that 
she would throw some sand at him, if 
| only a single handful. 
| Ashe passed her for the forty-second 
time his heart gave a sudden leap. For 
it had seemed to him that her eyes, 
| Wandering approvingly over his athletic 
| Well-knit frame, had lingered for a 
moment on his crinkly hair with some- 
| thing of a smile in their blue depths. 
| The next minute the wind blew his 
hat off. 

With long frolicsome bounds the re- 
triever bounded to retrieve. I mean, 
| the dog ran after it and, bringing it 
back in his mouth, dropped it at the 
girl's feet. 
| The smile in her 
candid blue ripples. 
she demurelied. 

Pupil. “ Demurelied” ? 

Professor. Magazinese for “said de 
| murely,.”’ 


into 


broke 
‘Ts this yours ?’ 


eyes 
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| colour of ripe corn, her tip-tilted little 
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Seavg |! — 


“WHAT'S THE IDEA OF THE CHURCH BELL AT THIS TIME OF NIGHT?” 


ISN'T A CHURCH BELL, SIR; IT’S A BELL BUOY.” 
? WELL, EVEN IF IT HAD BEEN A CHURCH BELL 


] ASSEnNda. 
Steward. “ THat 


“On, 1s 11 [ WOULDN'! 


Passenger 
HAVE GONE.” 


{the end of this story. She thinks he 
|thinks she’s a duchess and he thinks 
ishe thinks he’s a clerk and she thinks 
|—I mean he’s really a peer's eldest 








Pupil. Oh ! 
His hair crinkled towards her fondly. 


“ Yes,” he eagered. 


) } ‘ , oa . ae | j ' 
Pupil. Hage hie 1 ad ; ty | 808 and she’s really a typist, and it all 
sor, ** > “ls ranelng eagerly . - 
I re jes fl Vt Pp 1ed, advancinge agel y ‘comes out in the last paragraph W hen 
o her. he folds her in his 


) : ly ' . " 
Pupil. Oh! Professor (passionately). Of course it 
“To whom am I indebted for this! does. Are you trymg to teach me my 

own story? All simple little love stories 


| kindness ?” 
Her brows complexed. “I am _ the} come out like that. 
| Pupil. Ah! 


| Duchess of Kensal Green,” she simplied. | 

| He stiffed. “I beg your pardon. I} (Another big heart-throb nert week.) 

thought But 1 am only a poor | 

clerk. Good morning, your Grace.” A Further Glimpse of the Obvious. 
She glimpsed a half-smile at him | “ Totally disarmed, Germany... would be 

'from blue depths. “ You are in a great |in an impossible position if... she were 

| hurry, aren’t you ?” she softlied. 

Pupil. Here! Wait a minute. I know 








| 
| 


Nations to take part in warlike measures.” 
Provincial Paper. 


called upon by a decision of the League of | 
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Scene—Dance at a Seaside Hotel. 


She. “ Hutto, THAT'S A NEW STEP, ISN’T 17? RaTHER JOLLY. 


He. “On, you JUST GET SOMEBODY TO KICK YOU ON THE ANKLE.” 


How po you po iT?” 








WHEN THE STOCK EXCHANCE ADVERTISES. 
By a Pusuicity Expert. 


THe unqualified success of the great 
Advertising Convention has made it 
clearer every day that those trades, 
professions and callings which do not 
advertise have no place in a commercial 
world ringing with the clarion call, 
“Truth in Advertising.” An influential 
movement is in progress on the London 
Stock Exchange to shake off the fetters 
of an archaic convention which denies 
to its members the fruits of a wider 
publicity. 

In the few following examples I pro- 
pose to show, without divulging the 
more subtle appeals which will be at 
the disposal of my future clients, how 
“live wire” ads. may be used by the 
members of the hitherto silent and 
obscure Stock Exchange :— 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN 
INVESTMENT IS KNOWLEDGE. 
There are more traps for the unwary but greater 
possibilities for the weL.-InrormMeEp in the 

Foreign Market than in any other. 








Consult 


SHapraca, MesHacu & Monvacue, 
of 193, Throgmorton Street, F.C. 


Berorg—and not Arrer—you deal, 


Every client's letter is replied to personally by 
one of the ex-Foreign Ministers on their staff. 
Revised lists of theatest frontiers in Europe 
and South America issued daily. 

Write to-day for their wonderful 
pamphlets 


special 


“Hats on to Porncark!” by J. L. Garvin. 
“Not a Ha'penny for the Hun!” by Lord 

ROTHERMERE. 

EVERY TYPE OF BOND DEALT WITH. 
SOVIET PROMISES DISCOUNTED. 





BULLS OF BRUMS 
Beitp Boxnte Bank Barances. 
Thev come to the Ricut Firm for the 
Ricut Stock. 
Messrs. Lowr, Cor & Cor, 

777, Old Broad. Street, E.C. (and Stock Ex. 
change), are THE Railway Market Specialists. 

Exclusive Trade Union Information. 


THIS Every purchaser of One Hundred 
WEEK’S Pounds L. M.S. Ordinary Stock 
SPECIAL will receive a Free Ride on the 


OFFER. Scenic Railway at Wembley. 














YOUR BOY 
Ts his Financial Future Secure? 


Let him start to learn now. Is he backward ? 
Then let him read “ Backwardation for Babes. 
(Brss, Brorners & Suckiina). Here is 4 
sample :— 
* Little Jack Horner 

Fixed up a corner 

Sending Brazils sky-high ; 

He quitatthe top, — 

Then watched the things drop, 

And said, ‘ What a cute boy am I 





“PERU PREFS. FOR POOR PEOPLE.” 
Mrs. Hannah Burrupson, 462, Acacia Villas 


ee 
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High St., Broxton, S.W.17, writes: “For 
many years I suffered from terrible financial ; 
ill-health. My means were wasting away. The 
neighbours were quite horrified at the way they | 
had shrunk. Solicitors and money-lenders | 
could do nothing for me and gave up my Case 
in despair. I tried mortgages, racing and 
ballots, but all in vain, Then one day a friend 
asked my husband (who was dreadfully anxious 
about me) if I had ever tried your Peru Prefs. 
He wrote at once for a smali parcel, and my 
recovery dated from its arrival. After three 
accounts I was better than I had ever been in 
my life before.’ I shall always recommend your 
wonderful remedy to all my friends. I have 
no objection to your publishing this letter. 


To Messrs. Srrer, Urs & Co., 1034, Loth- 
bury, E.C. (and S.E.) 
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seemed to retain full control of his wits. 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | with a catechism of terribly pointed 
Monday, August 4th.—Neither the | questions, delivered with his most dis- 
merry-go-rounds of Hampstead Heath | arming smile, he drove Mr. MacDonaLpD 
nor the Wembley Jamboree could keep | into a fresh display of his newly de- 
their lordships from performance of| veloped genius for cautious phrasing. 


RA Re Arh cae 


their public duties on Bank Holiday 
| Theday’sprogramme was 
|indeed scarcely worthy | 
of their heroic example. |' 
But they showed that 

they would forgo their | 
holiday cheerfullyeven to | 
pass the Cheshire Wate: | 
Billand toapprove orders 
under the Gas Regula- 
tion Act for the benefit | 








and King’s Lynn, besides 
passing the St. Helen's 
Corporation Trolley Ve- 
hicles Bill. Most of the 
afternoon was devoted to | 
concluding the Commit- 7 
tee stage of the Housing p / 
| Bill. 4 
| Ten years after Sir Ep- é 

warp Grey's immortal 
| deseription of Ireland as 
|the “one bright spot” 
the Irish banshee was 
| again wailing unexorcised 
| through the corridors of 
a House which is in other Ln 
respects scarcely recog- | 
nisable after the interval. 
Members were wander- 
ing about with long faces, 
doubting whether even 
the desire of Mr. THomas 
to start on his mission to 


get 


of Sandwich, Uttoxeter | tl} 
> 






tN cee 


CRICCIETH 
iS THE CENTRE FOR | 
TUNT EXC IONS.} 

STUNT Ons | WESTERN 


.' Weighing each word deliberately, he 
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OF PIPES & PICS. | 
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HIGHLANDS. 


In such moments of despondency the 
House responds eagerly to the heavy 
humourof Mr. Wi. Tuorne. Coming 
to the rescue of Miss Bonprieip, when 
she was heckled on a Question to the 
Ministry of Labour, he referred to her 








ait | LEISURE. HOURS 
an \ y [AT LOSSIEMOUTH. 


PEACE -HAVEN Zee 
OF THE 


gallantly as“ the noble lady.” Correct- 
ing himself, he expressed 
a hope that he would be 
able one day to call her 
by that title. In the 
meantime he chose to 
refer to her as “my hon- 
ourable friend the good 
lady.” 

Nobody could keep off 
the subject of holidays. 
Mr. Hoaee, in support- 
ing a protest about postal 
facilities in the Western 
Isles, demanded that the 
PosTMASTER - GENERAL 
should spend his vacation 


' i} 








COME TO 
| LOVELY LULWORTH 
| AND LISTEN TO 
| THE GUNS. 
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South Africa this week 
| would prevail against the 
| Irish Free State's insist- 


ence upon immediate 
| legislation. Mr. Lioyp 


| GeorGe alone showed a 
| gleam in his eyes at the 
| prospect of a new cam- 
| paign against the Dukes, 
which might yet restore 
hisold popularity,even in 
Limehouse. Mr. THomas 
inthe meantime had most 
of the limelight. Called 





ISLES 





| suddenly from the House 
| during Question-Time, he 
was back in his place to 
announce that no statement could yet 
be made beyond the fact that he leaves 
| for Dublin to-night. Members must 
| Possess their souls in patience till 
Wednesday. 

Left in this state of suspensive 
animation, the House listened with 


dazed ears to the Prime MrnisTERr’s| 








} there, making a personal 
tour of inspection, Even 
the Minister ror WarR 
was furiously attacked 
for his alleged sinister in- 
tentions to acquire that 
popular beaut y-spot, Lul- 
worth Cove, as a school 
for artillery practice. His 
elaborate explanations 
failed to satisfy Viscount 
Curzon, who demanded 
hotly how he could pre- 
tend that the firing of 
six-pounder shells four 
thousand yards out to sea 
would not interfere with 
the amenities of this holi- 
day resort? 

The House emptied at 
once forthe Second Read- 
ing of the Appropriation 
Bill, to continue its spec- 
ulations about the holi- 
day prospects outside. 
Several unsuccessful at- | 
tempts at a count were 
made, but the Govern- 
ment Whips managed 
with increasing difficulty 
to keep a House until 
2am. By that time the 
“ patient oxen” had gone 
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RESORTS OF THE MIGHTY. 


informed the House that in the matter 
of sanctions ‘‘the Government's position 
remains where it is at the present time.” 
| His pause for further reflection left time 
for Mr. Lioyp GrorGE and other Mem- 
bers to murmur in puzzled voices, 
‘Where is if?” Summoning all his 
resources of elucidation and taking the 





| Weary statement upon his success at| House into his innermost confidence, 
| the Inter-Allied conference during the|Mr. MacDonatp replied slowly and 
week-end. Sir Frepric Wise alone| with great emphasis, “It is here. 








to their byres, and so 

many of the Labourites 
had followed their example that not 
even forty Members could be found to 
carry on. 

Tuesday, August 5th.—There was 
nothing of the old Diehard about Lord 
Sauispury when the London Traffic 
Bill returned from the Commons with 
twoofthe Lords’ most important Amend- 
ments rejected. Declaring that com- 
promise is the essence of public life he | 
announced himself ready, though with | 
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some reluctance, to accept the decisions 
taken in ‘another place.” Lords Mon- 
racu and Bansury urged that, unless 
tramways were included within the 
scope of the Bill, it would be of little 
use in relieving the congestion of the 
streets, but, having been deserted by 
their leader, were easily defeated in the 
ensuing Division. On the question of 
duration, however, the Peers rejected 
Lord Satisrury’s advice and decided, 
rather illogically, that this admittedly 
imperfect measure should remain in 
force for three years longer than its 


authors proposed. 


The Clydesiders were again active at 





parentheses that no one could disen- 
tangle the main theme from its modifica- 
tions. Mr. Asqurra had at his command 
a faculty for coining apparently clear-cut 
unequivocal phrases which nevertheless 
on subsequent examination turned out 
to have two or more meanings. Mr. 
MacDonaxp, not quite such a master 
of language as either of those supreme 
artists, adopts the simpler expedient 
of his countrymen and answers one 
question by asking another. He asked 
so many in his ostensible reply to Mr. 
Lioyp GrorGeE that the House was as 
much in the dark—if not more—when 
he ended as when he began. 





Considering that messages were 
ing between the two Houses all day 
it was surprising that Lord Hanpane 
was not informed of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement reached that afternoon, 
From his point of view it may also have 
been fortunate, for, if he had madea state- 
ment similar to that delivered by Mr. 
PonsonBy in the Commons, the pro- 
tests of the Opposition Peers would 
have kept him fidgeting on the Wool- 





sack till midnight. 

The Commons had to wait all through | 
Question-time for Mr. Tuomas to tell | 
them whether they might go on holi- | 





day to-morrow or not. At last, pro- | 





Question-time, their idea being 
no doubt (with the holidays 
imminent) to show their con- 
stituents what fine fellows they 
are. Mr. STEPHEN, who utters 
the most outrés sentiments in 
the softest of voices, was much 
grieved that Mr. Chynes gave 
no hope of legislation to com- 
pel landlords to. accept pre- 
war rents for their houses. 
What would he say, I wonder, 
toa proposition that industrial 
workers should accept pre-war 
wages for their work ? 

Since Mr. Bucnanan returned 
from his honeymoon his chief 
delight has been to bait Mr. 
Ferauson—an easy task, since 
the Member for Motherwell 
rises to the crudest lure. This 
afternoon heasked the SPEAKER 
if it was in order that he should 
be called a “swine” by some 
“ guttersnipe,” and Mr. Warr- 
LEY assured him that both 
terms were equally unparlia- 
mentary. 

As Mr. Lioyp Grorce began 
his speech on the London Con- 
ference by expressing the hope 
that no one would do anything 
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BRING ME SOME NEW DRAUGHTS, PLEASE. 


| vided with a more than usually | 
| large pairof horn-rimmed spee- | 
| tacles for the occasion, he rose | 
to tell the House its fate. He | 
kept everyone hanging on his 
words with tantalising elabor- | 
ations until the word “ Sept- | 
ember " made the House gasp | 
with dismay. He could not | 
answer for the consequences to | 
the Irish Free State, we gath- | 
ered, unless the House re- 
turned on the thirtieth of next 
month to pass the Irish Com- 
mission Bill. Mr. Banpwiy’s 
reply was heard with the same 
breathless silence, and then 
Sir Joun Srmon, under cover of 
asking a few simple questions, | 
managed by one brief sentence 
in conelusion to throw all the 
fat into the fire at once. 

With arms waving frantically 
: land hands clutching nervously 
| |at the benches in front, every 
Ulsterman in the House was 
on bis feet in a moment. Mr. 
RonaLtp MacNe tt, pale with | 
anger, rose enormously right ip 
front of the Chair and, restrain- | 
ing hisemotions with a supreme 
effort, informed the SPEAKER 


cessful). 
” 








to embarrass the Prime Minister in 
his task, one must assume that he him- 
self intended to be heipful. Otherwise 
some of his criticisms as to the word- 
ing of the Agreement might have ap- 
peared a little captious and not alto- 
gether calculated to further the policy 
(of which, as Mr. McNetu1 reminded 
him, he was in 1918 the principal pro- 
moter) of making Germany pay. 

Still, it was pleasant to hear him 
solemnly impressing upon Mr. Mac- 
Dowatp that “a compromise always 
comes to grief with a fact.” As the 
main author of the Irish Treaty he 
ought to know. 

_ The art of evading awkward ques- 
tions is one that every Prime Minister 
has to practise on occasion. Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s method was to weave so in- 
tricate a pattern of parentheses within 





Wednesday, August 6th.—The Lords 
had a broken-up day. Beginning at 
noon they had disposed of their imme- 
diate business by lunch-time, only to 
find that, owing to the dilatoriness of 
the lower Chamber there was nothing 
more forthem todo. To Lord Curzon’s 
complaint the Lorp CHaNnceLior coyly 
replied that the House of Commons 
was like an unruly wife who would not 
listen however politely one talked to ber. 

The dinner-hour was approaching 
when the Peers resumed their labours, 
and the long wait had not improved 
Lord Curzon’s temper. He was de 
cidedly sniffy in regard to the Irish 
Boundary Commission Bill, accused the 
Government of displaying partiality, 
and reminded them that they were 
under “ obligations of honour to both 
parties to the dispute.” 





that he would ask only one question 
that would not be a cover for a Party 
speech. His supreme effort at self 
control and the Speaker's stern ruling 
against anything that sounded like an | 
argument saved the House from a first- | 
class Irish row in the grand old mannet, | 
An exciting day ended with Mr 
Ponsonpy's extraordinary exposition | 
(already alluded to) of the eleventh-hour | 
agreement with the Soviet delegates, | 
and Mr. Lioyp GrorGr’s scathing de- | 
nunciation of what he bluntly described 
as “a fake.” 
Thursday, August 7th.—The Govert | 
ment’s efforts as peacemakers have cer | 
tainly brought them no peace. LOM) 
Parmoor, hoping that their lordships | 
would be in a complacent mood on the 
last day of the session, expounded the | 
terms of the new Anglo-Russian Treaty, | 
a 
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{on the motion for the adjournment. 


' But Lord Curzon’s indignation at the 
disrespectful behaviour of the Commons 


| yesterday was meekness itself in com- 
parison with his wrath at this manner 


of introducing so important a debate. | 
| With an implied acknowledgment of | adventure into the City, where the chief 


Lord Parmoor’s good intentions, he de- 
| elared that he had never seen an occasion 
| which called for greater pity for a good 
| man struggling against adversity. But 

| even such pity could not excuse a pro- 

| cedure which he believed to be without 
precedent in the whole history of Par- 
liament. The Treaty itself appeared to 
him as “all give and no take.” As forthe 
| Government’ $ assurances in regard to 
the cessation of Bolshevik propaganda 
they went off his back like water; but 
gave him, one inferred, a cold shiver on 
the way. 

Feeling was even more heated in the 
Commons where the Prime 26 7 TO my 
alter adjourning the Inter-Allied Conf 
ence for half-an-hour,essayed the storm y 
task of domestic pacification. Sir Roper’ 


the House had had time to master its 
contents. But Mr. MacDonaLp was 
like the child who didn’t want to go 


home, but wanted to be at home now. 
Se 








Horne suggested that the signature of | that the spirit was willing but the flesh 
the Treaty should be postponed until | we us weak, fought shy of so drastic a 


| 


| on October 28th. 





“] want to sign the Treaty to- day,” he 
exclaimed, adding that the House 
would be quite at liberty to consider 
and amend or reject the document when 
it came up for ratification. 

Mr. FE. D. Moreu’s account of his 


bondholder concerned in the claims 
against Russia had assured him of his 
delight at the arrangement now pro- 
vided, failed to convince the Opposition. 
He had to fall back upon a threat that 
the Labour Party would double the 
number of its Members in the House 
by fighting on this issue. 

When Sir Ronert Horne declared 
roundly that the whole Treaty was only 
a “*makeshift, a sham and a pretence,” 
Mr. Criynes replied rather testily that 
the Government was willing to abide 
by the decision either of the House or 
of the country upon it. Mr. T. E. Har- 
vey, a Liberal, thereupon took Mr. 
Crynes at his word and demanded to 
keep the House sitting for another day 





to discuss it. But the House, feeling 


| prop »sal and affirmed by 157 to 77 votes 
its decision to go on holiday to-day. 
It will return—Coscrave volente— 





POETRY OF TO-DAY. 

In a recent issue of that important 
quarterly, Poetry of To-Day, there occurs 
this poem, entitled ‘My Garden ":— 

‘* My garden is my pride and joy, 
On it my thoughts I focus ; 
The only gold without alloy 
To me 's my yellow crocus.” 
But why only a single quatrain? If 
this inspired work is typical of modern 
oetry we cannot have too much of it. 
Tere, for instance, are a few more verses 
to go with the above creation :— 


My garden is my joy and pride, 
I follow my proboscis 

And find with this devoted guide 
My yellow salpiglossis. 


My garden keeps me young and slim, 
Beneath my nice acacia 

I dance at dusk with verve and vim, 
As giddy as a geisha. 


My garden is a keen delight, 
I love my purple asters; 

I put them on my chest at night 
Instead of mustard plasters. 


My garden stimulates my brains, 
It smells of pinks and onions ; 
The former rouse my serious strains, 
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LETTERS TO OLD FRIENDS. 
Tue Pio. 

Pic or my Heart,—So much of our 
indebtedness to you is taken for granted 
that I want to write you a few lines of 
appreciation. For your friendliness to 
man knows no abatement; I believe 
that every day you come to our rescue 
more | more; every day, all over 
England, to the traveller's question, 
“‘What have you for lunch?” the an- 
swer is more frequently returned, “I’m 
sorry, but there ’s nothing but eggs and 
bacon.” The innkeeper’s sorrow matters 
nothing, because directly we hear the 
word bacon our hearts leap up. And the 
reason is not merely that we like bacon, 
but because, as a wise man once said, 


There, that is how you struck the 
author of Adonais. 

But bacon isnot all. What of ham ? 
What of brawn? What of pork? 
What of Bath chap? All these bless- 
ings we owe to you. Forgive me, how- 
ever, if I am dwelling too long on what, 
after all, cannot be unmixedly agreeable 
hearing for yourself, since, in order to 
give us these noble dishes, you must 
first have passed away. 1 recognise that 
even my enthusiasm (and SHELLEY’s) 
may not remove the distastefulness of 
so much emphasis on death, Let me 
then pay you a compliment that can 
be received with rejoicing and say that 
what mothers and nurses would, on 
occasion, have done without your assist- 
ance is past imagining. That game 
(derived from the exploits of your five 





‘* However good bacon and eggs may be 
at breakfast, they are far better at meals 


children) which they play with babies’ 





to which they don’t be- 
long.” 

A lot of rubbish has ' \s 
been talked (and sung) 
about the roast beef of 
Old England. The na- 
tional dish of this great 
country is bacon—a gift 
from you. 

Eggs no doubt can 
be an ble acces- 
sory, but it would be an 
ungracious act in a 
letter intended to cele- 
brate your merit to 
stress them overmucl. 
Bacon alone is food for 
the gods. If I step 
aside and quote from 
Hoaa's Life of SuHet- 
Ley it is not from any 
facetious motive, but (in 
case you have missed 
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AIN'T GOT THE FACE 


nursery masterpiece. The pundits of | 
Notes and Queries must be roped in to 
discover such a benefactor. 
So much for your children in nursery | 
lore. Your children in actual life are. 
adorable. I can think of no young | 
creature so full of caprices and comic | 
vivacity as eight or nine little pigs, | 
black for choice. They are the embodi- | 
ment of curiosity and fear, impu- | 
dence and doubt, quicksilver and fun. 
All maturity is a decline from the’ 
freshness and innocence of infaney; 
but in your case there is a wider gulf 
fixed than with almost any other 
animal. The little pig is lost more | 
completely in the big pig than anyone 
would think possible. 1 am sorry for | 
this, although it is the table’s gain. As | 
for the little pig dressed for the gour- | 
met, his place in literature is assured. | 
— | ey, @. ae 
thanks for your assist- 
ance in helping us out 
in invective—lI am sure 
not of your own wish, 
but very usefully none 
the less. The people 
that we don’t like, 
whether for particular 
or general reasons — 
what do we call them ? 
We ought really to 
search our minds for 
the accurate epithet 
minutely applicable to 
each; but we are too 
lazy for that. So—very 
unfairly—we fall back | 
on you and merely say | 


. they are pigs. The child | 
who eats too quickly, | 


the man who wont! 
have the window open | 








it) to let you know how one of the least 
material of men, an ethereal being who 
is usually thought of as a vegetarian, 
a beautiful if ineffectual angel, esteemed 
you. It is told there how Hoae and 
SHELLEY once met at a wayside inn 
when Hoae was eating bacon. At first 
this was to SHELLEY a cause of distress. 
“ But he gradually approached the dish 
and, studying the n attentively, 
said, ‘So this is bacon!’ He then ate 
a small piece. ‘ It is not so bad either!’ 
More was ordered ; he devoured it vor- 
aciously. 

“*Bring more bacon!’ It was brought 
and eaten. 

“Let u. ov enother plate.’ 

‘**T am very sorry, gentlemen,’ said 
the old woman, ‘ but indeed I have no 
more in the house.’ 

“The Poet was angry at the disap- 
pointment and rated her. ‘What busi- 
ness has a woman to keep an inn who 
has not ri pede in the house for 
her guests? She oaght to be killed!’” 














or prevented! What myriad wailings 
it has changed into fat chuckles! There 
is no music so adorable as the laughter 
of an infant, and no infant’s laughter 
is ever quite so irresistibly musical as 
when its bath is over and “ This little 
pig” sets in. I wonder who invented 
that story, and so gave us our earliest in- 
troduction to what is called picaresque 
literature—“ a style of fiction,” says my 
dictionary, “dealing with the adven- 
tures of rogues.” ‘This little pig went 
to market” was the version with which 
I was persuaded into good humour; 
“this little pig stayed at home; this 
little pig had roast beef; this little pig 
had none; and this little pig cried, 
‘Wee, wee, wee’ all the way home.” 
Your first, second, third and fourth 
children were interesting but ordinary ; 
the child of genius was the fifth. “I 
can still recall the agony yet ecstasy of 
apprehension as his arrival drew near 





and nearer. I wonder who wrote this 





toes—what oceans of tears it has dried | in the railway carriage, the woman who | 


edges her way unjustly into a queue, | 
the boy who demurs at the too frequent | 
bath—each is rapidly characterized as | 
a pig. As I say, it saves us trouble to | 
think no further and to borrow your 
name in this way ; but it isn’t fair, be- 
cause they did not go to you to learn 
these habits; they were behaving nat- 
urally. I wonder if you ever tick o 

the pigs you object to by calling them 
men, Or are you too well-mannered ? 


E. V. L. 








“Wanted, Good Template Maker . . - must 
be Society man.”—Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


A chance here for one of the New Poor. 


“The church interior has recently been 
thoroughly renovated and presents @ = 
beautiful appearance. The exterior of the) 
rector, the work of the parish is soon to recei¥é 
attention.”—Canadian Church Paper. 
After a wash and brush-up he ton | 
trust, will present a very beautiful | 
appearance. 
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The Meenister. “1 ruHocut YE WERE awa’ TO LONDON BY THE EXCURSION?” 
' McDougal, *“*Wre., I was 31st aBour awa’, BUT ANGUS, WHO BIDES THERE, YE KEN, SENT ME A PICTURE-POSTCAIRT 0’ THE TOON.” 
a ne a — _ _ ~ ————$—— —_——— _— - = - ' | 
é U ee our lines yet. We have so many The salesman, temporarily embar- | i 
e | TILITY. | and the work is somewhat new to me. | rassed by the fact that both his hands | i 
4 “ CerTAINLY, Sir,” said the manager, | However, this’’—he manipulated some- | were imprisoned, called my attention | 
; | pausing in his sts itely progress through | thing 3 and was 1 isibly affected when the} to the really excellent quality of the 
: | the Universal Utilities Emporium, “ we | top fe ol « ypen in two sections—* is quite | workmanship. 
: j¢can supply you with a trouset Mien pe. ple. ‘But can't I make it do anything 
| thatwill astonish you. Something quite| “I say, what fun!" I cried, “And| else?” I persisted rather wistfully. 
| new, Sir. Mr. Harris! ’—addressing a e here do the trousers go?’ ‘Won't it go off and call me in the 
| grave young man in pince-nez—“ show} “I think,” replied the young man, | morning or anything?” | 
the gentleman our Patent jrente Five |“ you turn this.’ “It is a remarkable invention,” re- | 
Collapsih le Utility Press.” | Perhaps we ought to have another | sumed the young man, who by now had | 
| The grave young man dissolved |look at the label,” I suggested, as aj succeeded in releasing himself. “ You 
/in a discreet but ine xplicable manner | met al arm about a foot long shot out, | know, Sir, how difficult it is to stow an 
through the panelling, to re appear a | dealing the young man a smart blow on | ordinary trouser-press anywhere. Now, 
| moment later bearing an object of in- | the side of the head. with this one you just lift it and... . it 
| Sensely practical appearance. | “ That,’ remarked the salesman, re- | comes to pieces, all ready to be cleaned, 
H “This is the trouser- -press, Sir,” he | trieving his pince-nez, “ would be the} just like that.” 
; | Observed. Hygienic Exerciser. Many gentlemen] Here the manager approached. 
“Tt doesn’t look awfully like one,” I | insist on the exerciser, Sir.” “Careful with that Twin Parlour- 
said, and the young man seemed a little | «And just what happens when I press | Polisher and Sewing Machine, Mr. Har- 
hurt. ithis?” I aske d. ris,” he cautioned. ‘I trust, Sir, that 
“Oh, assure you, Sin "hebegan,| ‘Oh, that,” he replied, pressing vigor- | you were suited in the trouser-press ?” 
| but I h: astened to make amends. ' ously without pen “thatise *vidently “To tell you the truth,” I answered, 
| “I meantitasa compliment,” I said. | meant to be pulled, Sir.” contemplating a swift departure, ‘‘ what 
“Now, tell me, how do you work a} “Bless my soul! so it is,” I ex-|I really wanted was a combined folding- 
| thing like that?” : lclaimed in admiration as the emblem | hed and lawn-mower.” 
| The young man bent down and con- | of utility turned itself inside out and “Ah!” remarked the manager of | 
| Sulted a small label. | stood upon its two ends with a dis- Universal Utilities, Limited, “ that will } 
| “Just a moment, Sir,” he apologised ; | tinct purring sot und. “ Now what might be in the Reversible Piano-Player De- 
|“I mare not grow n quite accustomed to 'that be for?’ ‘partment. This way, Sir.” 
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LETTERS TO OLD FRIENDS. 
Tre Pia. 

Pic or my Heart,—So much of our 
indebtedness to you is taken for granted 
that I want to write you a few lines of 
appreciation. For your friendliness to 
man knows no abatement; I believe 
that every day you come to our rescue 
more and more; every day, all over 
England, to the traveller’s question, 
“What have you for lunch?” the an- 
swer is more frequently returned, ‘I'm 
sorry, but there ’s nothing but eggs and 
bacon.” The innkeeper’s sorrow matters 
nothing, because directly we hear the 
word bacon our hearts leap up. And the 
reason is not merely that we like bacon, 
but because, as a wise man once said, 
‘“« However good bacon and eggs may be 
at breakfast, they are far better at meals 





There, that is how you struck the 
author of Adonais. 

But bacon isnot all. What of ham ? 
What of brawn? What of pork? 
What of Bath chap? All these bless- 
ings we owe to you. Forgive me, how- 
ever, if I am dwelling too long on what, 
after all, cannot be unmixedly agreeable 
hearing for yourself, since, in order to 
give us these noble dishes, you must 
first have passed away. 1 recognise that 
even my enthusiasm (and SHELLEY’s) 
may not remove the distastefulness of 
so much emphasis on death. Let me 
then pay you a compliment that can 
be received with rejoicing and say that 
what mothers and nurses would, on 
occasion, have done without your assist- 
ance is past imagining. That game 
(derived from the exploits of your five 





nursery masterpiece. The pundits of | 
Notes and Queries must be roped in to 
discover such a benefactor. 

So much for your children in nursery | 
lore. Your children in actual life are | 
adorable. I can think of no young’ 
creature so full of caprices and comic | 
vivacity as eight or nine little pigs, | 
black for choice. They are the embodi- | 
ment of curiosity and fear, impu- | 
dence and doubt, quicksilver and fun. 
All maturity is a decline from the 
freshness and innocence of infancy; | 
but in your case there is a wider gulf 
fixed than with almost any other | 
animal. The little pig is lost more’ 
pn pee 2 in the big pig than anyone 
would think possible. 1 am sorry for | 
this, although it is the table’s gain. As | 
for the little pig dressed for the gour- | 


children) which they play with babies’! met, his place in literature is assured. 





to which they don’t be- 
long.” 

A lot of rubbish has 
been talked (and sung) 
about the roast beef of 
Old England. The na- 
tional dish of this great 
country is bacon—a gift 
from you. Paved 

Eggs no doubt can 
be ps ble acces- 
sory, but it would be an 
ungracious act in a 
letter intended to cele- 
brate your merit to 
stress them overmuch. 
Bacon alone is food for 
the gods. If I step 
aside and quote from 
Hoae's Life of SuHxex- 
Ley it is not from any 
facetious motive, but (in 





FOR AN 'ALO.” 





Wife. “PuT youR ’AT ON BTRAIGHT, GEORGE; YOU AIN'T GOT THE FACE 


Finally, a word of 
thanks for your assist- 
ance in helping us out 
in invective—I am sure 
not of your own wish, | 
but very usefully none 
the less. The people 
that we don’t like, 
whether for particular 
or general reasons — 
what do we call them? 
We ought really to 
search our minds for 
the accurate epithet 
minutely applicable to 
each; but we are too 
lazy for that. So—very 
unfairly—we fall back | 
on you and merely say | 
they are pigs. The child | 
who eats too quickly, | 
the man who wont! 
have the window open | 








ease you have missed 
it) to let you know how one of the least 
material of men, an ethereal being who 
is usually thought of as a vegetarian, 
a beautiful if ineffectual angel, esteemed 
you. It is told there how Hoaa and 
SHELLEY once met at a wayside inn 
when Hoae was eating bacon. At first 
this was to SHELLEY a cause of distress. 
“ But he gradually approached the dish 
and, studying the Sones attentively, 
said, ‘So this is bacon!’ He then ate 
a small piece. ‘It is not so bad either ! ' 
More was ordered ; he devoured it vor- 
aciously. 

“*Bring more bacon!’ It was brought 
and eaten. 

“* Let us have another plate.’ 

“*T am very sorry, gentlemen,’ said 
the old woman, ‘ but indeed I have no 
more in the house.’ 

“The Poet was angry at the disap- 
pointment and rated her. ‘What busi- 
ness has a woman to keep an inn who 
has not enough bacon in the house for 
her guests? She ought to be killed!’” 

















toes—what oceans of tears it has dried | 


or prevented! What myriad wailings 
it has changed into fat chuckles! There 
is no music so adorable as the laughter 
of an infant, and no infant’s laughter 
is ever quite so irresistibly musical as 
when its bath is over and “ This little 
pig” sets in. I wonder who invented 
that story, and so gave us our earliest in- 
troduction to what is called picaresque 
literature—“ a style of fiction,” says my 
dictionary, “dealing with the adven- 
tures of rogues.” ‘This little pig went 
to market” was the version with which 
I was persuaded into good humour; 
“this little pig stayed at home; this 
little pig had roast beef; this little pig 
had none; and this little pig cried, 
‘Wee, wee, wee’ all the way home.” 
Your first, second, third and fourth 
children were interesting but ordinary ; 
the child of genius was the fifth. “I 
can still recall the agony yet ecstasy of 
apprehension as his arrival drew near 








and nearer. I wonder who wrote this 


in the railway carriage, the woman who | 
edges her way unjustly into a queue, | 
the boy who demurs at the too frequent | 
bath—each is rapidly characterized as | 
a pig. As I say, it saves us trouble to | 
think no further and to borrow your | 
name in this way ; but it isn’t fair, be- | 
cause they did not go to you to learn 
these habits; they were behaving nat- 
urally. I wonder if you ever tick off 
the pigs you object to by calling them 
men. Or are you too well-mannered? 
A E. V. L. 








“Wanted, Good Template Maker . . . must 
be Society man.”—Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


A chance here for one of the New Poor. 


“The church interior has recently been 
thoroughly renovated and presents @ Very) 
beautiful appearance. The exterior of the | 
rector, the work of the parish is soon to receive | 
attention.”—Canadian Church Paper. 
After a wash and brush-up he ton 
trust, will present a very beautiful | 


appearance. 
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The Meenister. “I tHOCHT YE WERE AWa’ TO LONDON BY THE EXCURSION?” 
McDougal, ** Were, I was JIST ABOUT AWA’, BUT ANGUS, WHO BIDES THERE, YE KEN 
SSS = — reo oe tee Foner 
UTILITY ~ allo our lines yet. We have so many 
4 , und the work is somewhat new to me. 


* Certainty, Sir,” said the manager, | However, this’’—he m: wnipulated some- 

| pausing in his stately eer amg thing and was visibly affected when the 

| the Universal Utilities Emporium, 

|can supply you with 
| that will astonish you. 


e | top le }] ( ype nin two see tions—** is quite 
a trouser- ithe s isin ple.’ 


— 
Something quite . I say, what fun! “ And 

| 

| 


‘Ila ied, 


| new, Sir. Mr. Harris!” addre ssing a | where do the trousers go ? 
| grave young man in pince-nez—“ show “1 think,” replied the young man, 


| the gentleman our Patent Number Five | « you turn this.’ 

| Collaps ible Utility Press.” ‘Perhaps we ought to have another 
| The grave young man dissolved | look at the label,” I suggested, as a 
iin a discreet but inexplicable manner | mets rl aym about a foot long shot out, 
| through the panelling, to re pe a | dealing the young man a smart blow on 
; moment later bearing an object o _|the head. 

| tensely practical appearance. ‘ That,’ remarked the salesman, re- 
| “ This is the trouser- -press, Sn he ; trieving his pince-nez, * would be the 
| observed. | Hygienic Exerciser. Many gentlemen 

“It doesn’t look awfully like one,” I | insist exerciser, Sir.” 


side ol the 


on the 


| said, and the young man seeme: la little “And just Ww hat | appens W hen ] press 
a. ithis?” I asked. 
| “Oh, Tassure you, Sir ‘hebegan,| “Oh, that,” he replied, pressing vigor- 
| but I hastened to make ame nds. ously without result——‘“‘that is ev idently 
| “I meantitasa compliment,” I said. | meant to be pulled, Sir.” 

“Now, tell me, how do you work a! ‘Bless my soul! so it is,’ I ex- 


‘thing like that?” lel: admiration as the emblem 


vimed in 





SENT ME 


4 PICTURE-POSTCAIRT 0’ THE TOON.” 








The salesman, temporarily embar- 
rassed by the fact that both his hands 
were imprisoned, called my attention 
to the really excellent quality of the 
workmanship. 

‘But can't I make it do anything 
else?” I persisted rather wistfully. 
‘‘“Won’t it go off and call me in the 
morning or anything ?"’ 

‘It is a remarkable invention,” re- 
sumed the young man, who by now had 
succeeded in releasing himself. You 
know, Sir, how difficult it is to stow an 
ordinary trouser-press anywhere. Now, 
with this one you just lift it and... it 
comes to pieces, all ready to be cleaned, 
just like that.” 

Here the manager approached. 

“Careful with that Twin Parlour- 
Polisher and Sewing Machine, Mr. Har- 
ris,” he cautioned. ‘I trust, Sir, that 
you were suited in the trouser-press ?” 

“To tell you the truth,” I answered, 
contemplating a swift departure, ‘‘ what 
I really wanted was a combined folding- 
hed and lawn-mower.” 

‘Ah!” remarked the manager of 





The young man bent down and con- | of utility turned itself inside out and 
Sulted a small weey stood upon its two ends with a dis- | 


| ’ ‘ 
“Just a mome nt, ” he apologised ; | tinct purring sound. * Now what might | 


af have not en quite accustomed to '!that be for 


) 


' partment. 


Universal Utilities, Limited, “ that will 
be in the Reversible Piano-Player De- 
This way, Sir.” 
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CARPENTERING IN THE HOME. 
I map just turned the kitchen table 
upside down and was rubbing a little 
mutton suet on the saw when Fazack- 


erley arrived. It was too 
late tohide. I hadn’t even 
an opportunity of sema- 
phoring the maid to say 
I was out. Fazackerley 
just strolled through and 
caught me suet-handed. 

“Good evening, Faz.,” 
I said, entirely without 
enthusiasm. 

Faz. in many respects 
is quite a good fellow. 
At children’s parties, for 
example, where energy 
counts for so much, he is 
invaluable, His imperson- 
ation of an ant-eater is 
something to beseen. But 
he lacks tact. He is far 
too masterful, too prodigal 
of advice and help. 

“Hullo!” he cried, rais- 
ing his eyebrows and mak- 
ing a grimace. “Trying 
to do something to the 
table?” 

Instead of hanging the 
saw up immediately and 
pretending that the job 
was finished, I made the 


initial mistake of telling the truth. 


ABOUT UNDER THE TABLE, MEASURING 


AND LEFY.” 


Ife was in his shirtsleeves now, his 


‘One of these legs is a bit short,” I| head held to one side, his pallid brow 
explained, “and as the table rocks} wrinkled with thought. 


slightly I am about to saw bits off the 


“If you don’t mind putting your 


others, You can wait for me in the| weight on this corner,” he remarked 


drawing-room.” 

But Fazackerley is not one 
of those men that wait in the 
drawing-room — or anywhere 
else. He prefers to help. 

** If cne of the legs is short,” 
he began ponderously, “it must 
follow either that one of the 
others is also short—in which 
case two are too long—or that 
three are of the correct length, 
and the remaining one short, 
Do you follow ?” 

Rather than risk having all 
this over again I pretended to 
understand. 

“Very well, then,” resumed 
Fazackerley, “the next point 
is this: Have you ascertained 
the precise facts of the case? 
Have you measured up and 
tested ?” 

“A tiny chunk has to come 
off here,” I replied, bringing 


the saw down to the ready and assum- | presently, “I'll take the measure and} 
_ casual a tone as possible. 

ut Fazackerley was not to be denied. 
He insisted that the first thing to be 
done was to put the table on its legs 





to leadership on the spot. 

















“A LA JAPONAISE.” 


“Lining out” sounded so technical ; 
and efficient that I resigned all claims} been glued to the floor. The only thing 
“ Here,” | was that the top sloped down sharply 





n with the tape- | 


Meanwhile, dropping to hands and | 
measure, three minutes later, l’azack- knees, Fazackerley was shuffling about | 
erley was applying the rocking test.| under the table, measuring to right and | 





TO RIGH! 





| again, rock it experimentally and then said to myself, “is a man who knows | 
'mark for the cuts. And when I re- how.” 
lturned to the kitche 


| 


left as he went and en. | 
deavouring to commit the | 
results to memory. Then 
briskly marking two of the | 
legs, he rose to his feet, | 
grasped the sawand pulled | 
the table over with a crash), | 
Thoroughly impressed | 
by this time, | beld the legs | 
while Fazackerley hacked | 
lumps off them. ‘T'hen—— | 
‘There you are! ” cried | 
he, kicking the stumps to 
one side, throwing the saw | 
into a corner and readjust- | 
ing his shirt-sleeves, “Up | 
with ber now and test for | 
rocking!" 
But there was no need 
to test. Ifthe tablerocked | 
slightly before the advent | 
of Fazackerley, it bucked | 
like an Arab charger now. 
Fazackerley scratched his 
head. 
“That ’s funny,” he lied | 
in a detached kind of voice. | 
‘‘And yet, come to think | 
of it, l suppose it’s natural. | 
See what L’ve done?” 


} 
“Mucked the thing up,” I suggested | 
as calmly as my emotions would allow. | 


“In a way, yes,” was the answer; 
“although not permanently. As an 
instance of mental aberration this is 





. , 
as to put her on her legs again, you 
| find her as firm as a rock. 
And so she was. She might have 


most interesting. I appear to | 
have marked the short legs in- | 
stead of the long ones. Curious 
to cbserve what a tremendous 
difference results.” 
He rocked the table absently 
as he spoke. : 
“It only wants a pair of} 
arms and a cushion,” I re- 
marked with forced cheerful- 
ness, ‘to turn it into a com- 
modious rocking-chair.” 
Fazackerley reproved me 
sharply. He pointed out that 
four simple measurements 
carefully taken and followed 
by two simple cuts would put 
things right in less than no 
time. And once more, sinking 
my own better judgment, ! 
allowed him to proceed. 
“Now,” said he, after an- 
other rough-and-tumble with 
the saw, “if you'll be so g 
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| to one side, like the roof of a lean-to. 
The effect was dismal. Fazackerley 
swore. 

“That ’s your fault!" he broke out. 
“You must have turned the rotten thing 
over on its wrong side. See what I've 
done ?”’ 

“Hazarding a rough guess,” I re- 
plied, ‘you have now utterly ruined 
the filthy thing.” 

But Fazackerly wouldn't hear of it. 
Two simple cuts, he explained, would 
bring her back to an even keel again. 
What is more, he persuaded me to let 
him perform the operation. 

“Slightly down by the head” was 





his verdict after the test that followed. 
“Now we'll have a weeny bit off these | 
two.’ 
But I didn’t see eye to eye with him. | 
I even made so bold as to wrench the | 
saw from his eager grasp and announce | 
my intention of finishing the job at 
myself. Which I did. 
Nine o'clock was striking when, 
stumbling over the sawn-off stumps, we 
retired from the scene of ruin. Fazack- | 
erley was in the best of spirits. 
“Much as you have detracted from | 


| 





the general appearance of the got 


said he, “your perseverance has been 








|TuHoucH my knowledge of botany’s 


I seek the assistance of umbels 








Ardent Angler (who has just spotted a rise). “ S-8-8s—suH-H-n! !!” 


magnificent. Anything is better than 
a wobbly bit of furniture. And if you 
will only remember to keep that Post 
Office Guide under the near oft leg, you 
will never regret the trouble you have 
taken,” 

Not a sound broke the stillness of 
the room. I was too busy calculating 
whether I should take six inches off 
the chair legs so as to bring them into 
register, or whether we should train our 
maid to feed a la Japonaise. 








LYRA BOTANICA. 


(Lines of least resistance.) 


meagre 
Of flowers I can name but a score— 
Yet I’ve been intermittently eager 
To add to my limited lore ; 
For the sense of my ignorance fills 
me 
With longing to better my plight, 
While the rich terminology thrills me 
With awe and delight. 


When my prosody falters or stumbles 
Or suffers from shortage of rhymes, 











And I gather the speed of the panther, | 


The gait of the galloping horse, 
From the adnate or versatile anther 
Introrse or extrorse. 


To wear a flabelliform face, 

To cherish the cells that are innate 
And spring from an auricled base ; 
And when the dread panicles, rostrate 

Or ringent, their orgies enact, 
To grow, not decumbent or prostrate, 
But bulbous of bract. 


O pods that are hispid or scabrous, 
O capsules, rugose, circumsciss, 
Glochidiate, glaucous or glabrous— 
Ye move me to runcinate bliss! 
O mealy marcescent caruncles, 

O succulent stolons or stoles, 
O blithe polyandrous peduncles, 
O sleek petioles !— 


O follicles, axils and stamens, 

O Pomes of the Pyrus, I sing 

Your praises, ye prophets and flamens 

Of Flora, the Goddess of Spring : 

For your names are alluring, pro- 
pitious 

And sweet, whether spoken or sung, 

Being wholesome and also delicious 





Of branched or centrifugal cymes ; 


To roll on the tongue. 


Be it mine, whether sessile or pinnate, | 
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THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE. 


I saw the prettiest secret that no one else has seen, 
For when I went to Wembley I saw the Fairy Queen— 
She ’d turned her tiny back on us, but in a looking-glass 
I saw that she was smiling as she watched the humans pass ; 
So quiet was she sitting there, as quiet as a mouse, 
All among her maidens in the Queen's Dolls’ House ; 
And oh! it was a pretty sight, as pretty as could be, 
But no one seemed to see her—only me. 


I saw her dainty maidens, and I saw them brush: their hair, 
I saw them wash their tiny hands and dry on linen fair, 
And then I heard a pixie at the baby telephone— 

The one that is so really just exactly like our own, 

And then I thought, “ Supposing he should give our house 

a rin 
To theese a message from the little Fairy King! 
“ Hullo!” he said, and oh! his voice was silver as could be, 
But no one seemed to hear him—only me. 


I saw the little library, and, climbing up the shelves 
Or peeping into picture-books, were tiny learned elves, 
While over by the window in a tiny easy-chair 
A fairy sat a-reading with the sunlight in her hair ; 
So pink and white and gold was she, I didn’t have to guess— 
I knew her in a moment for a Fairyland Princess, 
A little Fairyland Princess, as royal as could be, 
But no one seemed to know her—only me. 


” 





GOLF IN EXCELSIS. 
By a Student of Social Economics. 


CompLaints are frequently heard of the expense of golf, 
so frequently that the time seems propitious for a reasoned 
defence of the fees and subscriptions which obtain in well- 
managed clubs. If the public were only aware of the cruel 
difficulties with which committees have to contend, their 
wonder would be, not that the charges are so high but that 
they are so modest. 

ewspaper comment is too often uninstructed and mis- 
leading, but it is sometimes enlightening. One of our 
daily journals has recently published several instances of 
golfers whose shots have been ruined by collisions with in- 
considerate birds. But these well-authenticated narratives 
give only a faint idea of the extraordinary and increasing 
extent to which Nature persists in throwing obstacles in 
the way of pastime or of the extreme costliness of the 
devices which self-respecting clubs are driven to adopt in 
order to abate the nuisance. 

It was recently my privilege as a guest to play on the 
fine links of the Midas Club at Shoregate, where the entrance 
fee has recently been raised to thirty, and the annual sub- 
scription to twenty guineas, and after a conversation with the 
secretary, Colonel Hamish Nasalheimer, | came away mar- 
velling at the moderation of their decision. ; 

The cuisine of the Midas Club has always been renowned, 
Modern golf is a strenuous game and players are seldom able 
to realise their true form unless they are well-nourished. 
The salary of the chef has in consequence been raised from 
eight hundred pounds to one thousand a year. So far, how- 
ever, from restricting the applications for membership, this 
move has had a most salutary result, and the waiting list is 
now so large that it takes ten years for an ordinary applicant 
to come up for election. ; 

_ Another serious item in the balance-sheet of the MidasClub 
is the necessary outlay on Turkish cigarettes for the caddies, 
whose consumption of inferior brands had in the past caused 
great distress to fastidious members. But the chief increase 
in outgoings has been accounted for by the imperative need 








~. 





of protecting golfers from the incursions and intrusions 
and even assaults of insects, birds and animals. It has 
been found necessary to spray not only the greens and the 
fairway, but the entire course, so as to keep down the 
hordes of crawling and flying beasts which infest the neigh- 
bourhood. A peculiarly tragic incident, when Lord Bore. 
land lost a match owing to a caterpillar deflecting a crucial 
putt, brought the matter toacrisis. Caterpillars have now 
been eliminated, but at great cost, for the spray which is 
deadly to them is also deleterious to the turf. But though 
ants and midges, harvesters and other pests which irritate 
the sensitive epidermis of highly-strung players are being 
gradually exterminated the plague of birds has proved much 
more difficult to cope with. 

Birds on the links, as Colonel Nasalheimer pointed out, 
are a double nuisance. They get in the way of the line of 
vision and they distract the players by their infernal twitter- 
ing. Larks are the worst offenders, the most fatal foes to 
concentration, the most fruitful incentives to profanity, 
The Colonel owned that on some days he found it necessary 
to stuff his ears with cottonwool. But of late ten additional 
ground-men had been engaged to shoot them down with 
air-guns, and the results were decidedly encouraging, in one 
week alone four hundred of these excruciating songsters 
having been silenced. 

But, as the Colonel remarked, there is no end to this war- 
fare. ‘‘Casualties are still frequent. Count Ysidro Bonanza 
was stung on the nose by a horse-fly yesterday and had to be 
removed at once in a motor-ambulance to a nursing-home in 
Park Lane. I have just had a telegram from the Ruritanian 
Embassy to say that his temperature is now normal and 
that no international complications are anticipated.” 





HOLIDAY NEWS. 
Sir Firelock Stock is shooting driven storks 
In Yorks. 
The Watermans (all eight) are pushing punts 
Through Hunts. 
Currie 's collecting eggs of Bombay ducks 
In Bucks. 
Old Grubbe is gorging cranberries and worts 
In Herts 
(I've heard so, but it may be apple-tarts 
In Herts). 
Jock Gamble 's playing county pitch-and-toss 
For Glos, 
And Boileau ’s testing aerated drinks 
In Lines. 
Bugg-Hunter’s Summer School is netting ants 
In Hants, 
And Fleahy ’s bitten with the flint spear-heads 
In Beds. 
Lovelace is sampling the new season's lambs 
In Cambs. 
The Ogle girls ave at their usual pranks 


In Lanes. 
Young Hepworth Pathé's filming solan goose 
In Worcs 


, 


at “ jerks” 
In Wores). 

Walton is catching deep-sea Wyandottes 

In Notts, 
And Swindell 's catching critical remarks 

In Berks. 
Stump 's busy with a walking-tour on stilts 

Through Wilts. 
But I am left—to run the rotten “ shop ” 
At “ Hop 


—— el 


(Later he ‘ll snapshot “ Terriers’ 


” 
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Batsman (to opposing Captain). “Do YER MIND CALLIN’ OFF YOUR MEN A BIT, MAT} 





FLY OUT O' MY 'ANDS ACCIDENTAL LIKE.” 
it it Be : so, instead of asking “ How?” like a 
TONGUE-VARNISH. Christian, he handed out that soft stuff. 
[The reported to be a movement in| “I beg your pawdon,” he said. 
| American schools to teach children a more | Father. | hope you beat him up. 


| perfect politeness of s pee h 


| Idon’t get ya. 


| taught to speak at school 





| Coming around a corner. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| Who are the Schuylers to act like they 

Son. Excuse me, Father, may I speak} was soup-and-fish in the movies ? 
to you for a moment ? Son. I didn’t play rough, not me; 
Father (earnest reader of the Hransi | Si 's bigger. I just said, “Why don't 
newspapers). Gee, Buster, what's this| ya look ahead, ya blear-eyed sewer- 
line of sissy talk you ’ve gotten hold of ?lrat?” And he never let out any back 
| talk. Just st raddled off, though I could 


| 
Son. That’s the way we're being | 


see he was peeved a heap. 
| Father. Drive right on. You 
Father. Waal, cut it out. Sounds| some more gasoline in yore think-tank. 
like you was chewing caraway seeds. | Son. Then, Pop, I got a hunch that 
Son. Say, Pop, there’s something I| this mush-talk might go with you the 
can’t get the hang of. way it does with teacher. 

: Father. Cough it right up. You Father. If teacher teaches you that 
don’t wanta pull all that overture-with-| wadding you better keep tabs on it. 
variations stuff. Spludge right in and] But I don’t stand for that brand of 
say; and, when you're through, sizz off. | chin-music at home. You won't get it 
_ Son. It's this way, Pop. You know] past me, so cut it right out. 

Si Schuyler, son of that guy in the dry |” Son. I guess Mommer ud fall for it. 
goods ? “| Father. Nope. Or, if she did, she'd 
Father. Yep. | only get fancy notions in her head, and 
Son. I butted into him this morning, | in a month or two we'd all be talking 
‘Where are | like parrots, right down in the mouth. 
ya headlamps, ya dime fliyver?” I said Son. Say, Pop, what do you make of 


ge yt 











LETTIN MY BAT | 


"ABIT OF 


? I've A NASTY 


| 
says Eur-o-peans talk that way, ike | 
they had paralysis of the nose. 

Father. I don't care a cat's whiskers | 
what they do in Eur-ope. They're | 
played out over there anyway. Why, | 
Buster, I’ve heard that if a guy wants 
a light to his stogie he says ‘“ Please.” 
And some folks say “‘ Thankya” when 
they pay a carfare and the conductor 
hands ’em a ticket. 

Son. Aw, that’s fine, Pop! 1'd like 
to see Eur-ope; it must be like living 
on the comic side of the Sunday paper. 

Father. Mebbe, if you 're a good scout 
and work hard and stack up the dough, 
you will some day. Is that all you 
gotta say ? 

Son. Yes, thank you, Father. 

Father. Goldarn ya, ya teetering 
canvasback! You gotta watch yore 
step when yore talking or yore teeth ‘ll 
tread on yore tongue. I'd ruther my 
son was a doggone plug-ugly than a 
poodle-faking silk-sleeves. It's more 
Amuirrican. 





“At ten o'clock the uillotine came into | 
operation, "—Provincial Paper, 


The biter bit. 

















[ suppose he didn’t catch what I shot;!this line of guff, anyway? Teacher 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

The Hidden Player (HoppER anp StoveuToy) is not the 
title of one of Mr. Atrrep Noyes’ short stories, but a quo- 
tation from Huxiey which, embedded in the second of the 
series, accounts for the name of the book and for the impres- 
sive group of two chessmen, one small human being and one 
towering immortal, depicted on its jacket. Personally I have 
always thought the comparison between life and a game of 
chess rather a specious one. Few of us are pessimistic enough 
to claim Destiny as our constant opponent, and still fewer 
see the implications and issues of our lives as clearly as we 
see those of the chessboard. However, you really need not 





worry about Huxtey and his metaphor, for, apart from 


few pages on beards, which contain the record of the Presj- 
dent of a Western college who shaved off his whiskers and 
“threw them into the Mississippi,” remain very funny in 
spite of the late boom in beavers. Spiritualism (I am glad 
to have been introduced to Miss Mutt, the medium) and the 
patent-food crank are dealt with faithfully and not fatuously; 
and the preface has a list of people “compelled to take 
themselves seriously’ which is worth study. This most 
entertaining book must have been nearly as good fun to 
write as it has been to read. 





The Red Horse (Grant Ricnarps) is a study of the effects 
of war in two very different environments, and it is a com- 
plete mystery to me how “ CuristopHEeR Rover” should 
have given such an air of plausibility to both of them. In 





“Checkmate,” in which a pros- 
perous middle-aged novelist is 
sensationally brought to book 
for a youthful lapse, Mr. Noyes 
does not bother about them 
either. The notion that you 
reap the gains and losses of your 
play here and now is flatly con- 
tradicted in “ Court-Martial,” a 
most poignant and sincere ac- 
count of a small volunteer in 
the Great War; and totally 
ignored in “The Wine Beyond 
the World,” a cheerful little 
fantasy about two moneyed 
Americans and a renowned Ger- 
man vintage. ‘The Red Rat” 
is rollicking satire, in which 
the esoteric masterpieces of one 
Jabez Podd are trumped by 
those of a rival poet whose 
star has risen in a well-known 
asylum. “The Confessional” 
and “The Fourth Generation ” 
deal with one and two murders 
respectively ; while ‘“‘ The Trog- 
lodyte” tells of a marvellous 
constancy marvellously re- 
warded. On the whole I feel 
that the veins of ‘ Court-Mar- 
tial” and “The Wine Beyond 
the World,” those of unadorned 
domestic pathos and irrespon- 
sible romantic drollery, are the 
two I should like to see Mr. 








Bather. “Say, you OLD PROFITEER! A SHILLIN’ AN HOUR 
FOR THIS HUTCH, AND NOT EVEN A MAT INCLUDED!” 
Salt. “No, THERE AIN’T—AND NOT so4P NEITHER!” 


the first story, “ Revolution,” 
a young Russian girl of good 
family tells of what happened 
to her and her friends under 
the Bolshevist masters of Mos- 
cow. It is not a tale of specta- 
cular horrors. There is indeed 
a background of violence and 
an ever-present sinister expecta- 
tion of violence to come, but the 
emphasis is on the deterioration 
of character which results from 
hopelessly drab and circum- 
scribed conditions of life in 
which individuality is suppressed 
by crude circumstance. Sofia 
Pavlovna, a girl of character, 
begins by putting up a sound 
and successful fight against the 
Cheka and its senseless tyranny, 
but ends by becoming the mis- 
tress of her fiancé’s father, partly 
out of a sort of perverted sym- 
pathy, partly in a torpor of de- 
spair. In “War Time” the 
author sets out with the thesis of 
one of his characters, a thought- 
ful young officer, that in the 
struggle between good and evil 
in individuals and groups under 
the stress of war it is the sur- 
face evil, not the deeper-lying 
good, that prevails; and he 
illustrates it by showing the 
effect of four years of the 








Noyes explore further. Either is well worth the pains 
of a poet. And if I cannot say as much for his more melo- 
dramatic ventures this does not imply that they are not 
successful enough in their less exquisite and untrodden field. 





Among the moderns whose books aim at making us laugh 
and successfully achieve this noble end, Mr. STrepHEN 
Leacock looms large. He is, though never derivative, of 
the school of the late “Saxr.” Each is a genius of the 
absurd. In The Garden of Folly (Lane) Mr. Leacock 
succeeds again, at any rate as faras I’m concerned. His 
garden is laid out in ten beds, and flowers are in all (I don’t 
think he could grow a turnip if he tried to) ; and, if some of 
his blooms have a salutary thorn to them, well, all the best 
roses have thorns. I have laughed under all the ten head- 
mgs into which the book is divided, but perhaps most of all 
at the « —_ scoff” with which Mr. Leacock mocks at the 
uses of advertisement and money-making. His letters and 








his unposted correspondence are also good reading, and his 





“invasion anglaise” on the simple people of a small 
northern French town. You see the young girls of a 
charming family gradually spoilt by the attentions of our 
officers seeking distraction from an intolerable strain. The 
mournful reflection is that the reactions of the evil so lightly 
accomplished will remain in the minds of our allies as indi- 
viduals longer than the memory of war-services finely 
rendered. A depressing, if intelligent, study. It seen 
to me that the author makes his conversations, certainly 
those between the young officers, rather stilted and uncon- 
vincing, but the sincerity and sympathy of his outlook 
make the story well worth reading. Is “ CHRISTOPHER 
Rover” a nom de guerre meant to conceal not only t 
identity but the sex of the writer ? 





Those who are interested in good wine—and what sensible 
man is not, even in these degenerate and prohibitionary 
days ?—will agree that Mr. H. Warner ALLEN has pro 


duced, in The Wines of France (FIsHER Unwiy), a 
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Uncle (entertaining nephew in the holidays), “WHAT FORM Axi 
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Nephew (clearing the dish). “Toprinc, THANKS! 








IN NOW: 











almost worthy of its magnificent subject. A true wine- 
drinker, our author recognises the serious side of his position, 
while not unaware of a humorous element. It is the 
connoisseur’s office, in the words of Antony Rea, to 
“spiritualise the pleasures of the table,” and for this he 
should be, to begin with, a man of some culture and intelli- 
gence ; he should know something of the place where his 
wine was made and the manners of those who made it; 
and he should be aware that the tasting of wine is a delicate 
and complicated business, demanding reverence no less than 
experience. On all these matters does Mr. ALLEN instruct 
us, Warning the young especially against fatigue, tobacco 
and cocktails. I suspect him of imperfect sympathies with 
America ; he declares, a trifle pettishly, that these last abom- 
inations could never have been discovered in a country where 
good ‘wine was appreciated. As a preparation for wine- 
drinking they are fatal; they kill anything at all delicate 
that may follow them. A special Italian vermouth or, 
failing that (and you are not likely to get it), an olive followed 
by a glass of real Chablis, should put your tasting apparatus 
in perfect condition. I like Mr. ALLEN’s catholic taste. He 
can be generously enthusiastic over a Romanée-Conti or a 
Latour, and also over a Hermitage—which is something of 
a rarity. He knows his subject thoroughly and he can 
tell a good story. If you want to see him at his best, I 
recommend to your attention the chapter in which he 
| analyses the menu provided at the great banquet of 
| March 18th, 1922, at the conclusion of the French Wine 
Week, where he seems to have been a worthy and 





ee 


honoured guest. Here indeed is lyrical enthusiasm. Had 
the wine-waiters only been equal to the occasion——but, alas! 
the red wines were too cold, and wine was actually poured 
from at least one corked bottle of Burgundy. 
des Sommeliers de Paris should look to it. 
deserves a place on your shelves next to Professor Sarnts 
pury's Notes on a Cellar Book. 

To those whose pet cure for the excitements of the Season 
is a hair of the dog that bit them, I should like to recom- 
mend Mr. Rosert Hicnens’ After the Verdict (Metraven) 
for holiday reading. Crime and sport, the two chief interests 
of the proletariat, are handled with just that assumption of 
science which warrants their inclusion on the library lists 
of larger incomes ; and the story has an admirably dramatic 
opening which is not on the whole unworthily sustained. 
Clive Baratrie, a young stockbroker demoralised by the 
War, is accused of murdering his elderly mistress in order 
to facilitate his marriage. Vivian Denys, his fiancée, is 
down for the women's doubles at Wimbledon on the last 
day of Clive’s trial; and her notion of pluck—she stands 
quite prettily and adequately for English endurance and 
womanly loyalty—incites her to see the tournament out. 
She has promised to rejoin Clive’s widowed mother at her 
house in Knightsbridge in time to hear the verdict ; and it 
is here that, before and after Clive’s triumphant acquittal, 
the possibilities of his future and Vivian's are debated. 
Vivian believes in Clive and would marry him, if she could, 
lin the condemned cell. Archie, her brother, also a tennis 
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champion, loathes the whole entanglement. Mrs. Baratrie’s 
attitude is cryptic—the standing mystery of the book. 
However Clive has no intention of facing Society in London. 
He implores Vivian, if she is still willing to marry him, to 
escape to a North African villa, “l’endroit du bonheur,” not 
for a honeymoon but for good. Vivian, thinking that the 
recluse mood will pass, refuses. The Baratries stay in 
London, But fresh babble goads Clive into bringing an 
action for slander, and finally it is Vivian who suggests 
their departure for Africa. The end of the book—of which 
I own I had an inkling halfway—is hardly contrived with 
the outstanding competence of the beginning. But an in- 
defatigable care for accessories gives even this an unfailing 
if tenuous interest, apart from its not very convincing 
solution of a distinctly unattractive problem. 





Tt may be a ridiculous foible of mine, but in a tale of 





tinently pitched himself from a roof. That attempted suicide 
should bring happiness to all concerned is perhaps unusual; 
but Mr. Knapp, crippled, became the contented home- 
maker ; and Mrs. Knapp, released from household bondage, 
became a star in the great American dollar-hunt. All went 
beautifully until, rather tactlessly, the local doctor began 
to cure Mr. Knapp’s infirmity. A reversion to the original 
tragic situation was becoming imminent when it was sur- 





prisingly averted by the resource of Mr. Knapp, with the | 
collusion of the local doctor. These things, it should he | 
understood, happened in an American township, a place | 
commonly depicted by American novelists in depressing | 
hues. If Miss Canrrexp’s picture is charged with woe, | 
its delineation is admirably minute and truthful, and it js | 
illumined by a ray of hope. 


Gnats and Camels (Hurst AND BLAcKETT?) is a clever 





pursuit I like the villains 
to be the pursued and not 
the pursuers. Having, how- 
ever, recorded this prefer- 
ence I hasten to add that 
Mr. J. Srorer Crouston 
has charged his story of Two 
Strange Men (Nash AND 
Grayson) withsucha wealth 
of exciting incident that it 
is impossible not to enjoy 
the hunt. The tale opens 
peacefully enough. Jack 
Rodd, a little on his beam 
endsafter the War, had unex- 
pectedly inherited a beauti- 
ful country house,and heand 
his beloved mother had gone 
to live there. The weather 
was charming, the month 
wasJune. But wewhoknow 
our Srorer CLouston are 
aware that he is never more 
dangerous than at the mo- 
ment when he has lulled his 
readers into a sense of secur- 
ity. Ina flash Jack's dreams 
of perfect peace are shat- 
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title for a novel, but Mrs. 
CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE’s 
story scarcely lives up to it. 
It is all “gnat,” or all 
‘“‘camel,” according to taste, 
but certainly not both. The 
story isabout the intellectual 
and truly modern Widding- 
tons, mother, daughter and 
sons, who “ talked very free” 
about new theories of mar- 
riage, “revolution in all 
moral codes’ and so forth, 
but strained as much as the 
most old-fashioned moralist 
could wish when Rosamond, 
the daughter of the family, 
ran away with Harry Mar- 
sham, a married man, and 
so offered them one of the 
“gnats,” or “camels,” 
which they had been clam- 
ouring to swallow. There 
is a second interest in Kit, 
the pleasant, subdued little 
wife of the least objection- 
able of the Weddington 
brothers, who takes her to 
the Continent with him in 


tered. His uncle Rupert, a 
great fighter and filibuster, 
calls for help; and I cannot 





Wife of New Sportsman, “Back FOR MORE CARTRIDGES, Brown?” 
Keeper, “No, Ma'aM—a COUPLE MORE DOGs,” 








pursuit of Rosamond. Here | 








the atmosphere of the Ans- | 





imagine a case in which assistance could be more urgently 
needed. With the prospect of death by murder before him 
Rupert fled, and for the soundest reasons Jack went with him. 
No sooner has Mr. CLouston got this couple on the run than 
dangers begin to press closely on their heels. Rupert's ad- 
ventures include an affair of the heart, in which I found 
him less credible as a wooer than he had proved himself as 
a warrior, The end of the book is a triumph of ingenuity. 


It is the pleasing enterprise of Miss Dororny Canrrexp, 
in The Home-Maker (Carr), to demonstrate that sometimes 
a husband may be better qualified than his wife to manage 
domestic affairs and to care for children; and, conversely, 
that a wife may be endowed with a commercial faculty 
denied to her husband. Mr. and Mrs. Knapp occupied that 
unfortunate position, and the conventions of society forbade 
them to do the sensible thing and exchange their jobs. So 
not only the parents but their children were quite extra- 
ordinarily miserable. Mr. Knapp indeed, having (deservedly) 
lost his situation, came to the desperate conclusion that it 
were better for all parties that he should perish, and incon- 





trian village, which saw the beginning of his love for Kit, | 
serves to revive it, though it does not seem to give any | 
guarantee that the second spurt will last longer than the | 
first. The end of the book shows us Rosamond going back | 
to the respectability of the “ not found out,” because the | 
death of Marsham’s wife, through his cruelty, has made any | 
happiness for them impossible. Mrs. Marsham is an exces: | 
sively tiresome female, but the manner of her death left my | 
sympathy all on her side. Kit, horrid old Mrs, Widdington | 
and the picture of spring in the Austrian mountains are, 10 | 
their three different ways, the best things in the book. 


} 
| 





From the report of a musical society :— 
“Wonks ror Next SEASON. 
January 29.—Parry’s ‘ Despair of Syrens.’”—Loca! Paper. 
A sequel, presumably, to “The Return of Ulysses.” 





“ Philosopher, Reformer, Politician, Criminologist, Orator, Theole- 
gist, Civil, Military experience allroand, competent Office Manager, 
wants post, small pay.—Apply C.”—Advt. in Indian Paper. 


Surely our Wixstov is not deserting the Old Country! 
_ ee 
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| the fire-brigade arrived. Such breaches| A motor-car has been invented that 





CHARIVARIA. |of professional etiquette are calculated |can move sideways across a road. It 

« Even if it is defeated at the next/to create ill-feeling between the two| was felt that pedestrians were getting 

Election the Labour Party will hang} bodies. aoe altogether too artful. r 

together,” declares a daily paper. Don’t * 

cheer yet !—there is always the possi-| A bishop has won a needle-threading| | A Jady has just invented a saucepan 

bility that the Home Secretary may | race and a ribbon-matching competition | in which two things can boil and never 
grant a reprieve. , bes a Diocesan Conference. We have/come in contact. If this won't solve | 
° always understood that these Diocesan | the Irish problem nothing will. 
Gippons, the American boxer, com- | Conf rences were rather rackety affairs. | .* 
plains that he could not get his money ‘Stir up the stage amateur,” suggests 

after fighting. Much the same com-| A shipbroker of Edinburgh is stated | a Sunday paper. On the other hand we 
plaint is made by the Allies. $2 ir ea ‘ j advocate letting sleeping dogs | 
lie, 


“T would like to take back a | 
memento of your wonderful coun- | 
try,” declared Gispons as he leit 
for America. Failing his prize- | 
money, he is welcome to our| 
climate. ~~ 


“We have a Government of 
| straw,” says a writer. This is 
ithe straw that makes the bricks 
that make the houses that Jack 
WHEATLEY doesn’t build. 


| . A visitor to one seaside resort 
}complains that her landlady re- 
|fused to dye a jumper for her. | 
|The young lady should have 
| known better, for the average 
|landlady would probably have | 
| made a hash of it. 
| + 


Every boy scout, according to 
The Daily Express, carries a 
Prime Minister's portfolio in his | 
knapsack. Against that, of course, | 
he has sworn to perform a good 
deed every day. 

r- 

The wife of an American mil- | 
lionaire who is now on her way 
to visit this country is bringing | 
with her two-hundred-and-forty 
different hats. A large purse is 
offered, we understand, by a fa- 
mous sportsman if a match can 
be arranged with Mr. Winston 
CuurcHiLt at the Wembley Sta- 
dium in the near future. 


| According to The Daily News, | 
trippers are tricking the seaside 
| profiteers. Heartless, we call it. 





The Daily Express announces 
that its special correspondent is 
to make a series of journeys on | 
the Southern Railway. The 
dare-devil! , , 


*« 








Mr. Fenton MAcPHerson says 
that there is so much scenery 
in New Zealand that it cannot 
be removed. But you wait until | 
some of the road-menders now 
digging in London get down a 
bit further. ‘ 


It is stated that, while Eng- 
land is becoming smaller by coast 
erosion, Scotland is expanding. | 
In course of time there will be 
nothing for it but for Scotsmen | 
togohome. .. . 
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When the “ Murder Bunga- | 








A large piano factory was re- 














one enterprising showman has offered | 
to purchase the exhibition rights in the! It is said that drinking as an outlet Although he was told by a decto 
next three murders. \for masculine interests in the U.S.A. | forty-five years ago that he could not 
a | has been diverted to the motor-car. We|live another fortnight, a resident of 
A floating milliner’s shop moored | should like to see two Americans toss- Enfield has just celebrated his hundred - 
among the yachts is a feature of the|ing who pays for the third Ford. | and-first birthday. This is @ glaring case 
Deauville season. In view of the atti-| of disobeying a doctor's instructions. 
tude of harassed husbands there is some} A man was recently arrested at the 
talk of equipping her with torpedo nets. | seaside for jumping on a girl and at- We read that as a lad Mr. JEPFERY 
he tempting to break her back across his| FARNOL was an accomplished boxer. 
A fire in the Borough High Street|knee. It transpires that they were | But, like the rest of them, he became a 
was got under by the police just before | merely practising a new exhibition dance. | writer. 


1 ; vs reopened to —— | CARMARTHEN, 1924 tly k .d Fath 
jc at a charge of one shi g ws aN, icently burnt down. Father can 
and nee. gine Rare | (After Carnarvon 1284). come home now. 
tax, some disappointment was| . King David (presenting his bantling to his loyal sub- * . : 
expressed among the crowds of | #4 *" the manner of Epwarv tuk Finst), “THis 18 YOUR The Pre-ideot of a South 
sightseers that they had not aor Mr. Lioyp Grorcr and Sim ALFRED Monn. American State is said to be anx- | 
been permitted to witness the l om ious to arrange for an immediate 
actual crime. | to possess ninety overcoats. It is evi-| loan from Great Britain. He will have 
dent that he intends to take no risks | to wait his turn in the queue, like every- 
We are glad to deny the rumour that with the weather this summer. body else. | 
' 
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THE HAMMOCK FALLACY. 

Ir is in the summer months that the 
cult of the hammock flourishes. Ham- 
mocks hibernate ; it is one of their few 
really attractive attributes. And this 
_ popularity of the hammock in summer 
is very largely the fault of the bee- 
| haunted-garden school of fiction-writers. 
| No bee-haunted garden is complete 
without one. In the cool shade of the 
sycamore the heroine reelines gracefully 
in her hammock, keeping that school- 
girl complexion and waiting for Sir 
Reginald. She does this most of the 
time; the author never tells us how 
she gets into the hammock or out of it. 
That is the difference between realism 
and romance. 

At the cottage we have a bee-liaunted 
garden and at the first hint of summer 
| Angela’ insisted upon completing the 
| picture. 

For Angela to get one of these attrac- 
tive close-ups in her mind is always, 
with her, the immediate prelude to 
direct action. 

“ We must get a hammock,” she said. 

I looked up with my kind tired smile 
and gave her a tolerant ear. 

“Why?” I asked. 

6 ty OBE St it's summer and every- 
body has one, and it’s just the thing 
for the garden, and they look so jolly 
in the pictures, and—oh! heaps of 
reasons.” 

“But I don't know whether my in- 
surance covers risks by hammocks,” I 
said cautiously. “It would probably 
come under ‘ Aviation.’ ” 

“The Horrockses have got one,” said 
Angela. 

“Then I suppose I must take the 
| visk,” I said, sighing. The Horrockses 
| are Angela's dearest friends, but it is 
| unthinkable that they should be allowed 
to remain a hammock ahead of her. 

“That 's just the place for it, Angela,” 
| said more enthusiastically when we 
had adjourned to the garden. “ Between 
the raspberry canes and the rhubarb. 
Or we might hitch one end of it to that 
flowering lettuce and cs 

“We really need some trees,” said 
Angela. 

“Ah, yes. It has always saddened 
me that the fourth earl was obliged to 
| fell all the timber. But let us give our 
minds to this problem. I think syca- 
mores are the best.” : 

“The best what?" asked Angela. 

“Trees,” I said patiently. 1 am al- 
ways patient with Angela when she 
asks for obvious information. 

“Trees for what?” she asked, 

“For slinging hammocks, of course. 
They 're used by some of the most fam- 
ous hammock-slingers in the country.” 

Angela looked a little dazed. 

















* But we haven't got any sycamores,” 
she said. 

“Not yet. But if we were to get a 
hammock and lay it out flat on the 
ground and then plant a sycamore seed 
or pip or whatever it is at each end and 
then wait a bit we should one day have 
a beautiful pair of sycamore trees just 
the right distance apart. You see, 
Angela, the whole trouble with these 
natural trees, considered from the ham- 
mock-slinging point of view, is that 
they are either too close together or 
too far apart. Now, by giving a little 
thought and time to-——”’ 

But Angela had gone. 


When I count my blessings, count 
them one by one, I shall not include 
the hammock, which arrived three days 
later. Even as we went about the task 
of assembling it there was a sort of 
ominous foreboding at the back of my 
mind. The things from which it was 
to hang in default of trees—our estate 
is not as yet very well timbered—re- 
minded me too vividly of the tripod 
affair over the witches’ cauldron in 
Macbeth. The line 

“Double, double, toil and trouble,” 
kept running through my head some- 
how. I realise now that it was sub- 
conscious prophecy. 

“There,’ said Angela, when I had 
knotted the last rope and driven in the 
last pin—‘‘that is going to make all 
the difference to our summer.” 

I see now, of course, that Angela 
was prophesying too. We were both 
inspired, 

Angela had no intention of allowing 
grass to grow under her hammock once 
it was in position, She arranged a pile 
of cheerful-looking cushions in the bows, 
picked up the Japanese parasol and 
climbed enthusiastically on board. | 
stood by ready to save the women and 
children first. 

Perhaps she overdid the enthusiasm. 
Whatever the reason, there was a vio- 
lent roll to starboard, a convulsive jerk, 
a faint scream and the hammock turned 
itself inside out and swung idle and 
empty under a pitiless sky. 

“Was anybody looking?” said An- 
gela. 

“ Fortunately only your husband,” | 
said. 

“ How did it happen ?”’ 

“T expect you tried to mount from 
the wrong side. A hammock is prob- 
ably like a horse; it gets restive if you 
try to get up on the starboard side. 
Try the port side whilst I hold its head.” 

Angela advanced gamely tothe attack 
and repeated the performance the other 
way round. The school-girl complexion 
sulfered most, owing to the loamy 





nature of the soil. 


She picked herself up with a troubled 
expression. 

“Why don’t I stop in when once | 
am in?” she said. 

“* Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps 
itself, and falls on the other,’ I quoted, 
“Or it may be just knack,” I added 
kindly. 

“ Anyway, I’m going to do it this 
time.” 

She did. It was touch-and-go for a 
minute or two, but she did. 

“ Now hand me the parasol—gently, 
And my book. And you'd better stay 
to turn over the leaves—lI daren’t move. 
And if you could just push the red 
cushion a little higher up... .” 

It was an anxious victory. 

a ~ + aS * 

That hammock has been the curse 
of our summer. There is a fearful 
fascination about it. It has been so 
insistently impressed upon us by the 
bee-haunted gardeners that a hammock 
is an essential part of summer, that we 
can't keep away from it. Where it is 
concerned we are moral cowards, 

It is a difficult and dangerous thing 
to get into, and all the while you are 
in it you are depressed by the thought 
that, if you don’t fall out of it first, you 
will have to get out some time or other. 
Getting out of a hammock is one degree 
more difficult than getting in. 

Even when you are in the infernal 
thing you are not happy. It isn't com- 
fortable. It sags in the middle, and 
you dare not wriggle. Added to this 
you invariably drop your book or the 
matches or something. Then you reach 
down precariously with one hand, try- 
ing desperately to maintain the balance 
of the thing with the other. You never 
succeed, and you finish up on the 
ground. Then you pick up your book 
and climb nervously back again. 

No, the hammock is a fallacy. It 
is one of those things which everybody 
pretends to enjoy and nobody does 
enjoy. They tell me that sailors sleep 
in hammocks in the Navy. I can be- 
lieve it. That’s what made Jutland 
and Zeebrugge possible. A man who 
will sleep in a hammock will face any- 
thing. 

But we have found a very jolly way 
out of our trouble. We got the notion 
at the Rodeo, 

We are going to give a select garden- 
party, and there will be a handsome 
prize for anyone who can ride our 
bucking hammock for ten minutes. 

The successful competitor wins the 
hammock. L. pu G. 

From Smith minor's history-papet>— 

“The Bishop of Rome became Pope by 








heresy, that is to say, when his father who 





was Pope died, then he was made Pope.” 
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Sympathetic Person. “ NeveER MIND, SIR—A HOLIDAY 'S SOON OVER.” 
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LETTERS TO OLD FRIENDS. 
Ill.—Tur Cow. 

My particular debt of gratitude to 
you, O Cow, is connected with nothing 
so obvious as milk. Milk no doubt is a 
great boon, and I remember a glass of 
it on a cold autumnal morning at an 
inn ab Evesham some years ago which: 


| I have always believed saved my life. 


| For I had been walking through Wor- 

cestershire all night, and this was at 
6 a.m, and the milk was hot. Appar- 
_ently in that stronghold of market- 
_ gardeners hot milk in the early hours is 
a favourite and tried restorative. Well, 
but for you I should not have had it; 
nor should I have enjoyed it so much 
or have remembered it so long and so 
gratefully but for the rum that was in it. 

For your industry in providing the 
world with milk, unstrengthened by 
alien ingredients if not always un- 
weakened, you have probably been 
| sufficiently thanked. Two of the most 
| famous tributes go you are in verse, 
| one by the Sisters Tayior early in the 
| nineteenth century :— 
“Thank you, pretty cow, that made 

mt milk to soak my bread, 
Every day and every night, 
Warm and fresh and sweet and white ; " 


Lane 





and the other by Ropext Louis Steven- 
son, at the end of it :— 

“ The friendly cow, all red and white, 

I love with all my heart ; 
She gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with apple-tart.” 

Into that side of your activity I will 
not enter further. Nor shall I embroider 
on the time-worn theme of the Roast 
Beef of Old England, except to say that 
I wish it did not so often come from 
cold storage ; nor do more than refer to 
my recent discovery that porcelain 
needs for its perfection, no less than 
fine clay, a powder made from your 
pulverised bones. That is to say that 
but for you our mantelpieces might be 
devoid of ornaments. 

It would be interesting to probe the 
mysteries that surprisingly surround 
you—you, who, one would have thought, 
were destined only to an obvious and 
straightforward career. That remark- 
able saltatory effort which is celebrated 
in nursery rhyme—how did you come 
to achieve that? And what could the 


provocation be that urged anyone so 
sedate to jump over the moon? Know- 
ing what we now do of your attitude to 
Daylight Saving we might expect you 





to have aggressive designs on the sun; 
| but the poor inoffensive moon, why 














n\ 











jump over her? And why so sud- 
denly take on attributes that belong 
more properly to the springbok, the 
antelope, the kangaroo? We shall pro- 
bably never know. Nor shall we know, 
although we might be able to hazard a 
guess, what tune your venerable ances- 
tress died of. 

But enough of conjecture; let me 
come to the point and say why I am 
inflicting this epistle upon you. It is be- 
cause I want with all the emphasis that 
I can command to sound your praises 
as a travelling companion, the friend 
of the voyager. If I have had any plea- 
sure in enriching my eyes it is due not 
a little to your kindly aid. I don’t say 
that, but for you, I should never have 
seen as much of England, Scotland and 
Ireland as I have, Italy and France, 
Germany and Spain, Belgium and 
Austria, Greece and India, Japan and 
America—I don’t go so far as to say 
that it was you who sent me on any of 
my travels; but I do with gratitude 
say this, that I should have been on 
those wanderings far less comfortable 
if it had not been for the society of two 
or three excellent cowhide bags. 


I1V.—-Tur Duck. 
Ducky, there is one blot on your 


—— 
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| of the bureau (unlocked). 
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fair fame and one only. You have sup- 


by its shape the most ignominious 
numeral in the multiplication table 1] 
have no notion. A duck’s egg is not 


more like a nought than the egg of the 





| hen or the goose or the turkey, and in 

deed it is far less round than that of the 
pigeon and the owl. 
your egg that fate fastened; 1 
who were set apart to humiliate those 


bt Was you 
who fail to seore. 

For the rest, you are the friend o 

man; in life you stand on your head in 

| the water with the most enchanting in- 


| 


|} souciance, and when the day arrives! 


your gift of blending melodiously with 








sage and onions is beyond praise. Peas 
| be with you! KE. V. L. 
HOLIDAY BURGLARS 

How To sMooTH THE WAY FOR THEM 


| Pusuicrry has recently been given to 

a few hints offered by an insurance 
| assessor to householders about 

away on their holidays. He points out 
| that ‘‘it is foolish to lock valuables in 
the drawers or cupboards of sideboards 
or bureaux, as the thief simply ruins the 
furniture by breaking his way through.’ 

It is a fact that the average burglar 

is apt to be nervous and irritable, chiefly 
| owing to the conditions under which he 
| works. If these were improved we 
| should hear fewer complaints of wanton 
damage, We append a number of sug 
gestions which, if acted upon, will un 
doubte ily make for better relations be 
tween burglars and burgled. 

The silver should be neatly wrapped 
up in brow n-paper parcels of convenient 
size and laid on the dining-room table 
It is not necessary to provide a suit- 
case, as the visitor or visitors are sure 
to bring their own. (N.B.—Don’t add 

the packages by in 
cluding plated goods ) 

A bottle of w hisky and a tin of biseuits 
should be left out on the sideboard, and 
perhaps—but this is optional—a tin of 
salmon and another of pineapple chunks 
Leaning against the 

| there should be a card, on which the 


to go 


to the weight of 


householder has written one or two re- | 
quests which, if carefully worded, may | lint and « 
As, for | 


receive sympathetic attention. 
instance, “The drawing-room and stair 
carpets are nearly new. Would it be 


troubling you too much to wipe your | 
Or,| may give your maids a holiday and go 


feet on the mat? Thank you.” 
“The best cigars are in the top drawei 


I do hope 


| you won't mind my asking you to make 


use of the ash-trays.” Or, “If 
should be listening-in, please earth the 
aerial and switch off the battery before 


you 


plied the cricket-field with a word of | 
dread. Why your egg, rather than any | 
other, should have been chosen to typify | 


whisky - bottle | 


PUNCH, 


| 
j 
| 


But it was upon | 
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Prim Maiden Lady (in quiet town). “Wy bo YOU WISH TO LEAVE? ARE YOU NOT 
COMFORTABLE HERE ?” 
General. “Wet, IT'S ALL RIGHT FOR YOU; YOU'VE SOLD YOUR WILD OAKS, A8 


rHB SAYIN’ IS; BUT 
or IT ‘ERI 


Ll 'VE STILL GOT THE WORLD BEFORE MF 


AND THERE AIN'T ENOUGH 








you go; that is unless you are taking the 
set with you.” 

It is a good plan to place a roll of 

a pot of antiseptic ointment 

conveniently near the seullery window 

in case of any little accident w ith broken 

lass. 


Having taken these precautions you 


off to the seaside, knowing that, once he 
has effected an entry, any thief who may 


'eome will find nothing to exacerbate 


and everything to placate and soothe 
him, and that there 1s therefore a sport- 
ing chance that your house will be left 


lin a fair condition by the very man 
| who, less tactfully treated, might have 
|torn down the lace-curtains to wipe his 


| boots and poured Worcester-sauce into | 


ithe baby-grand. 


Cur Helpful Press. 
From “ Answers to Correspondents "’ 
“Walter Lees was born in Yorkshire. He 
played for Surrey on a birth qualification.” 
Kvening Paper 


Oh, I know that's 


“T have therefore been 
a split infinitive, But 1 like split infinitives,’ 





Daring creature ! Provincial Paper, 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. 
XXIV.—Tae Foxat Ervtsope. 


{ | 
| 


| Pacific. I have bought my 

| third programme. Altogether 

| they make quite a long book. 
There are notices in the Sta- 
dium which say 

| IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO 

APPRECIATE THE PAGEANT 

PROPERLY WITHOUT 

BUYING A PROGRAMME, 


The notices are posted on 
the unpainted side of the 
Branawys trees, one of which 
is almost in front of me. If it 

| had been exactly in front of 
me of course! should not have 
heen able to appreciate the 
Pageant at all without buy- 

| ing @ programme. As it is 

| I can dodge my head about. 
However, there is a good deal 
in the programme, whether 

i you are behind a tree or not, 
whieh does not appear in the — 
Pageant. Where, for instance, ca 

|are Georce THE THirp's 
merino sheep ? 


: 
| year is 1769. . . 
. is going to send Captain Cook to the 
| 


RRS ARTES 





nehertenpemeenete 


| can he used in our countries overseas. | 
Who knows what the future may have in | 
i our race in that new land which | 
may be added by this expedition ?” 

| Three merino sheep (says the pro-| 
gramme) are then brought in, 
and the Kina examines them 
ina professional way. Where 
are they? Give me my money 
back. They might at least 
have put three of the stuffed 

: merino sheep in the Palace of 
; Industry on to a trolley and 
pene them in.* They could 

ave used the cream - col- 
oured ponies which have just 
brought in the little Pamcr 
or Wares and his sister. 
(Very loud applause both 
from the innumerable Georg- 

' ian ladies and gentlemen in 
wigs, and from the audience 











| too.) Is that Dr. Jonnson 
over there? Curtseying in 
a quagmire must be hor- 


rible 


| * Illustrator, This comes of your 
| going to the Pageant without 
| me. I sawthe sheep. Nice woolly 





} ones. 
| Myself. 1 infer from this that 
| you wish to draw one. 
Hilustrator, Sheep are so easy 
to draw 





TT Made emma pe entero 


Captain Cook to the Kina. 


Ir is Saturday afternoon, and the| has gone wrong with Captain Cook's 
Georoe THe Tarp | hat: it seems to have stuck to his wig 
awkward moment at a royal audience 





Gronce LIL, 


“ IT wish to see,” he says to Dr. Josgru|in 1769. 
| Banks (in the programme), “if they | again and the Kixa’s procession passes. | at 


New ZEALAND 18 DISCOVERED. 
introduced 


Dr. Joseru Banks has 


Somet 


/ 





EUXAMINES THE SHEP “IN A PROFI 


The orchestra strikes 


Poem by Mr. ALrrep Noyes :— 


* Ocean severs, ocean binds us, 
Every whisper of the foam 
Breaking on our shores reminds us 
That an island was our home.” 





Unrarm way Al. METHODS IN BAVAGE WARFARE. 


PE Me () 
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Supers in green turn England into New 
Zealand. That is to say, they bring 
several collapsible Maori huts into the 
arena and a number of tall bushes with 
great purple blossoms on them. Maoris 
appear. Lots of Maoris. They have 
sighted Captain Cook. They 
yell. He comes ashore with 
Dr. Banks. Dr. Banks and 
the gentlemen of the Royal 
Society go up and examine 
' the tall bushes with the purple 
4 flowers. They are startled by 


hing 


rr. ‘ the flora of this new land 
> Wy & Bless your heart, I have ex- 
Sy 4 Lt amined them myself, Dr 
Oy, of : Banks. They are only made 
a Fe Y of painted cloth. He doesn't 
Wag a “pb, seem to have spotted that 

AE 4, Poor old Royal Society ! 


The Maori warriors dance 
a Haka. This is one of the 


Pageant. 
stamp and beat their stom 
achs and bow. Captain Cook 


on 





Y, | / 
ZA, Se most inspiriting scenes in the 


They shout and | 


has made a speech and set up | 


the Union Jack. After that 
he retires. 
taken down. One of the 
Maoris has folded it up very 
atte caper one of the pioneers. ‘“ We 
up| can do you four yards of this, Modom, 
one - eleven - three.” Exit Captain 
Coox. But the white men have decided 
to return. 

There is going to be war with the 
Maoris now. We have got on to 1464. 
Funny that the Maori chief doesn’t 





seem to have aged in the least | 


since 1769. The supers have 


stockade. Nothing rouses a 
Maori like attacking his Pah. 
All the bushes with the pur- 
ple flowers are inside the Pah. 
General Cameron and the 
British troops will never be 


they break through it. But 
St. Paul’s Cathedral has been 
pulled a little way back be- 


., hereare illimitabledistances 
2 of these blue mountains, ex- 
cept in some places where the 
wind has torn them, and in 
those places the vista flaps. 
Hullo! there is our old 
friend the monk, 
camera. He is going to snap- 
shot the engagement. 
The Maoris are splendid 
fighters. British troops in red 
advance across the Stadiam 
by short sharp rushes. 1 
haven't seen a battle like this 


The flag has been | 


neatly and handed it back to | 


| 
| 


| 
} 


setupa Pah. A Pahisa Maori | 


able to get to the sea or St. | 
Paul's Cathedral again unless | 


hind some of the mountains. | 


| 


with the | 


} 
j 
| 


| 





meter. 
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since dear knows when 
erack, crack ! 
they pick off the officers 
action with the 1864 rifle. One of the 
British soldiers is doing a 
writhe. A Maori crawls out to 
give him a drink Crack, 
erack, crack! Most of the Maoris 
have dummy rifles. I felt certain 
that General Camrron’s platoon 
they had such 
No, they 

What's 


General 


Why the dickens don’t} dare not think. 


. whe 
? Rapid bolt South Africa brought it; 


Canada used it; 
a borrowed it too, 


realistic Austral] 


was going to win: 
a big issue of blank. 
are being driven back. 
this? A flag of truce? 
CamERON wants them to surrende: 
or at least get the women and 
children away before he 
shelling the Pah. The 
won't go. “If our men die the 
women and children 
Jang, bang! 
The Pah 
Only the huts and the bushes re 
main. The Maoris and the farm 
ers, the shepherds, the stock-driv 


starts 
womelh 


die also.’ 


has been removed 


ers and everybedy else are jolly 
It is 1914 and an 
The Union 
Men in 


red-cross nurses, settlers, 


good friends. 
other war is declared 
Jack is unfurled aga‘n. 
khaki 


march off in answer to the eall of 





the Empire. The Maoris come in 
again. They execute another in- 
spiring Haka, quite undaunted by 


ent — 


their recent set-back, and go off Captain Coox (to Maori Queen). “Goov-byr, your 
to enlist with the others. But] Masesty, axp pon'’r rorncer wHat I TOLD You ABoUt 
HINGLING 


doubt whether the head chief will 
be passed for overseas service. Ile| It seems to have the makings of a new | 
must be at least 175 years old. | Song of Empire 

' Australian mounted police pursue the 


It is Australia now. Poem by Mr.|hand above the head, 


Atrrep Noyes: 
“Over the blue mountains 
The sun at evening went 
And there was nought be 
youd thein, 
And we were well content.” 


Sitting high up here and 
rather to one side, I can 
ree pieces of scaffolding 
beyond one or two of 
the blue mountains. But 
I am well content. 
Australia has seen, 
rather cleverly, that one 
can have enough of land 
ings,and that youcannot 
do much with Bushmen 
that has not been done 
with Maoris. So she has 
given us one or two epi- 
sodes, followed by a sym- a Look i Re, ME I 
lic ‘pattern of vous 4 BrivisH SoLDIER—NOT 


PERPORMING AN ACT OF HEROISM 
IN A PANTOMIME,” 


LAD, YOU 


‘1 MONKEY PAT 


exciting hold-up of a stage-coach by | 
bushrangers. 


indeed. Like coloured scarves. 
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Crack,| South Africa's stage-coach I simply | into the middle of the Stadium. There 
| is a slight difficulty here, as some of the 
| symbolical ladies feel that they ought 
|to face the Governor-General, and 
'some that they ought to face the audi- 


ence. ‘Lhey keep turning round 
and round. You never know 
where you are with symbols. 


TH 


The Old Hundredth is sung and 
the story of Australia passes on 
Several people rise and press past 
me to get afternoon tea, in spite 
of the fact that the Legions of 
the Immortal Dead, headed by 
Ricuanp Caur-pe-Lion and end- 
ing with the Duke of WeLuina 
TON, are just about to sweep in. 
This seems to argue a kind of 
materialism... They sweep in 
Some of them are sailors and 
cannot sweep. They merely walk, 
carrying a banner, on which thei 
name is written. There goes Hoop 
The soldiers have the best of it at 
Wembley ... The Dake of Mari 
BOROUGH is too young. The win 
ner of Malplaquet was fifty-nine. 
General Wourr has the prettiest 
infantry. The Ironsides are effec 
tive, but knights in armour do not 


IMMORTALS PARADE. 


‘ ' 
show up as well, in a pageant, as 
eighteenth-century cavalry. All | 
these people who have come on | 


form a guard of honourfor Viscount 
Newson. The programme says: 


“On the water is the state barge on 
which is the body of Nelson.” 
“= | If it 
Tue Masgve ov Ausrnaxta | bushrangers and ride them off, the pistol | Possibly the state barge doesn’t barge 
Another faint | on for malinées .. . 


is on the water I don't see it 
The coffin of Ne 
SON appears in the place 
where Captain Cook and 
Carnot and Jan van Hie 


ona black-horsed funeral 
car. 
down the Stadium and 
is snap - shotted at the 
exit by the mediaval 
monk, 

Now comes the grand 
finale. Everybody 


keen on finales and does 
not think that there were 
quite enough of them 

Never mind, the Pageant 
has been jolly good in 
places.... But the music 


TO HEL? 


ladies representing the Colony 's erowth. | reminiscence of Rodeo days? . . . The | and the singing were always being car- 
There is first of all, however, a rather | symbolical pattern is really very pretty | ried away by the wind. . 
; When | that Rupyarp Kir.ine wanted to have 
And what the Wembley | all the ladies have formed up, the Gov- |a thirty-thousand-pound bridge across 
Pageant would have done without | enxor-Generar and his suite march on | the Stadium. .. That would have made 


They say 


peck landed and is placed | 


It moves solemnly | 


marches round. Music | 
crashes—bells ring out. | 

. I hear that the | 
Pageant-master is very | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE. Dr. Joserx Banks has introduced| Zealand. That is to say, they bring 


| third programme. Altogether 
_ they make quite a long book. 


| the unpainted side of the 





| ing @ programme. 
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XXIV.—Tae Fivat Ertsope. Captain Cook to the Kina. Something 


Ir is Saturday afternoon, and the| has gone wrong with Captain Cook's 
year is 1769... . Groror THe TurRp | hat: it seems to have stuck to his wig 
is going to send Captain Coox to the' awkward moment ata royal audience 
Pacific. I have bought my 


There are notices in the Sta- 
dium which say 
IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO 
APPRECIATE THE PAGEANT 
PROPERLY WITHOUT 
BUYING A PROGRAMME. 


The notices are posted on 


Branowyn trees, one of which 
is almost in front of me. If it 
had been exactly in front of 
me of course I should not have 
been able to appreciate the 
Pageant at all without buy- 
As it is 
I can dodge my head about. 
However, there is a good deal 
in the programme, whether 
you are behind a tree or not, 
which does not appear in the 





| Pageant. Where, for instance, al 


| are GEORGE 


| store for ourrace in that new land which 


' from the innumerable Georg- 
ian ladies and gentlemen in 


| too.) Is that Dr. Jonnsox 


: Trrep’ 
THE Trip's Groner LIL. 


merino sheep ? 

“ I wish to see,” he says to Dr. Joseru|in 1769. The orchestra strikes up 
Banks (in the programme), “if they | again and the KING's procession passes. 
can be used in our countries overseas.| Poem by Mr. ALrrep Noyes :— 


Who knows what the future may have in | 
: “ Ocean severs, ocean binds us, 


Every whisper of the foam 
Breaking on our shore; reminds us 
That an island was our home.” 


may be added by this expedition ?” 

Three merino sheep (says the pro- | 
gramme) are then brought in, 
and the Krxe examines them 
in a professional way. Where 
are they? Give me my money 
back. They might at least 
have put three of the stuffed 
merino sheep in the Palace of 
Industry on to a trolley and 
pulled shinin in.* They could 
have used the cream - col- 
oured ponies which have just 
brought in the little Prince 
ovr Wates and his sister. 
(Very loud applause both 


wigs, and from the audience 
over there? Curtseying in 


a quagmire must be hor- 
rible. 





* Illustrator. This comes of your 
going to the Pageant without 
me. Isawthe sheep. Nice woolly 


ones. 
Myself, 1 infer from this that 

you to draw one. : 
Tilustrator, Sheep are so easy 

to draw. 
Myself. I thought so. 











EXAMINES THE SHEEP “IX A PROFESSIONAL WAY.” 








several collapsible Maori huts into the 
arena and a number of tall bushes with 
great purple blossoms on them. Maoris 


appear. 





Lots of Maoris. They have 
sighted Captain Cook. They 
yell. He comes ashore with 
Dr. Banks. Dr. Banks and 
the gentlemen of the Royal 
Society go up and examine 
the tall bushes with the purple 
flowers. They are startled by | 
the flora of this new land. | 
Bless your heart, I have ex- | 
amined them myself, Dr. | 
Banks. They are only made | 
of painted cloth. He doesn’t 
seem to have spotted that. | 
Poor old Royal Society ! 
The Maori warriors dance | 
a Haka. This is one of the 
most inspiriting scenes in the 
Pageant. They shout and | 
stamp and beat their stom- | 
achs and bow. Captain Coox | 
has made a speech and set up 
the Union Jack. After that | 
he retires. The flag has been 
taken down. One of the 
Maoris has folded it up very 
neatly and handed it back to | 
one of the pioneers. ‘We 
can do you four yards of this, Modom, 
at one-eleven-three.” Exit Captain 
Cook. But the white men have decided | 
to return. 
There is going to be war with the | 
Maoris now. We have got on to 1864. | 
Funny that the Maori chief doesn’t | 
seem to have aged in the least 
since 1769. The supers have 
setupa Pah. A Pahisa Maori | 
stockade. Nothing rouses a | 
Maori like attacking his Pah. | 
Ali the bushes with the pur- 
ple flowers are inside the Pah. 
General Cameron and the 
British troops will never be 
able to get to the sea or St. 
Paul’s Cathedral again unless | 
they break through it. But 
St. Paul’s Cathedral has been 
pulled a little way back be- 
hind some of the mountains. | 
, Lhereare illimitable distances 
j of these blue mountains, ex- 
cept in some places where the 
wind has torn them, and in 
those places the vista flaps. 
Hullo! there is our old | 
friend the monk, with the) 
camera. He is going tosnap- 
shot the engagement. 4 
The Maoris are splendid | 
fighters. British troops in red | 
advance across the Stadium | 
by short sharp rushes. I 
haven't seen a battle like this | 
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into the middle of the Stadium. There 
is a slight difficulty here, as some of the 
| symbolical ladies feel that they ought 
jto face the Governor-General, and 


since dear knows when . Crack, | South Africa's stage-coach I simply | 
erack, crack! Why the dickens don’t} dare not think. ie 
they pick off the officers? Rapid bolt | | 
action with the 1864 rifle. One of the 


South Africa brought it; 
Canada used it; 
Australia borrowed it too. 


realistic 


_~ 


ee) 


\ 


J newenpealahes. © 


ae 


eM eS 


AS 
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British soldiers is doing a 
writhe. A Maori crawls out to 
give him a drink Crack, 
erack, crack! Most of the Maoris 
have dummy rifles. I felt certain 
that General Cammron’s platoon 
was going to win: they had such 
a big issue of blank. No, they 
are being driven back. What's 
this? A flag of truce? General 
CAMERON Wants them to surrendei 
or at least get the women and 
children away before he starts 
shelling the Pah. The women 
won't go. “If our men die the 


Only the huts and the bushes re- 
main. The Maoris and the farm- 
ers, the shepherds, the stock-driv- 
ers and everybody else are jolly 
It is 1914 and an- 
other war is declared. The Union 
Jack is unfurled aga‘n. Men in 
khaki, red-cross nurses, settlers, 
march off in answer to the call of 
the Em ive. The Maoris come in 
They execute another in- 
spiring Haka, quite undaunted by 
their recent set-back, and go off 
to enlist with the others. But 1 


good friends 


again. 


must be at least 175 years old. 


Tue Masgve or AusTraiia 


Poem by 


It is Australia now. 
Atrrep Noyes: 

“Over the blue mountains 

The sun at evening went 

And there was nought b 
yond thein, 

And we were well content.” 
Sitting high up here and 
rather to one side, I ean 
fee pieces of scaffolding 
beyond one or two of 
the blue mountains. But 
I am well content. 

Australia has seen, 
rather cleverly, that one 
can have enough of land- 
ings,and that youcannot 
do much with Bushmen 
that has not been done 
with Maoris. So she has 
given us one or two epi- 
sodes, followed by a sym- 
bolic pattern of young 


‘ Loox 





A 4 


( aplam 


CooKx tlo 


Mac ve 


Queen). 


* (,O0D-BYE, 


ent 


isome that they ought to face the audi- 





YOUR 


MAJESTY, AND DON’T FORGET wHaTt I TOLD YOU ABOUT 


Mi 


"ERE 


adies representing the Colony’s growth. | 
There is first of all, however, a rather | 
exciting hold-up of a stage-coach by 
bushrangers. And what the Wembley 
Pageant would haVe done without | enNor-Generacand his suite march on 


|hand 


Song of Empire. 


ence. ‘Lhey keep turning round 
and round. You never know 
where you are with symbols. 


Tue ImmMonrvats Parave. 


The Old Hundredth is sung and 
the story of Australia passes on. 
Several people rise and press past 
me to get afternoon tea, in spite 
of the fact that the Legions of 
the Immortal Dead, headed by 
Ricnarp Caur-pe-Lion and end- 
ing with the Duke of WeLuine- 
TON, are just about to sweep in. 


women and children die also.’ This seems to argue a kind of 
Bang, bang! materialism... ‘They sweep in. 
The Pah has been removed. Some of them are sailors and 


cannot sweep. They merely walk, 
carrying a banner, on which their 
name is written. There goes Hoop. 
The soldiers have the best of it at 
Wembley .. . The Dake of Mart- 
BOROUGH is too young. The win 

ner of Malplaquet was fifty-nine. 
General Wotrr has the prettiest 
infantry. The Ironsides are effec 

tive, but knights in armour do not 


show up as well, in a pageant, as | 


eighteenth-century cavalry. All 
these people who have come on 
form a guard of honourfor Viscount 


which is the body of Nelson.” 


Australian mounted police pursue the} If 


LAD, 
4 BRITISH SOLDIER—NOT 


indeed. 


above the 


YOU Bi 
A MONKEY 


Like coloured scarves. 


head. 


PART 


reminiscence of Rodeo days ? 
symbolical pattern is really very pretty | ried away by the wind, . . 
: When | that Rupyarp Kir.ixe wanted to have 
all the ladies have formed up, the Gov- | a thirt y-thousand-pound bridge across 
the Stadium. . . That would have made 


IN A PANTOMIME.” 





PERFORMING AN ACT OF HEROISM 


it is on the water I don’t see it. 
The coffin of Neri 

SON appears in the place 
where Captain Cook and 
Canot and Jan vAN Rie- 


on a black-horsed funeral 
car. It moves solemnly 
down the Stadium and 
is snap-shotted at the 
exit by the media val 
monk, 


finale. 
marches round. Music 
crashes—bells ring out. 

. I hear that 
Pageant-master is very 
keen on finales and does 
not think that there were 


TO HELP 


has been jolly good in 
places. ... Butthe music 


>. . . The |and the singing were always being car- 


They say 


quite enough of them... . | 
Never mind, the Pageant | 


doubt whether the head chief will "°° Netson. The programme says: 
be passed for overseas service. Ie|1t seems to have the makings of a new “On the water is the state barge on 


| bushrangers and ride them off, the pistol | Possibly the state barge doesn’t barge | 
Another faint | on for matinées .. . 


BECK landed and is placed | 


Now comes the grand | 
Everybody | 


the 
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THE PUFF OF SMOKE. 








it more homey. . . . More homey for | 


| London: but what about Newfoundland 


and the Maoris? . . . Whatever did they 


| do with the Hamas? ... Of course the 
| ticket and seati 


arrangements are | 
abominable ... The proper way to, 
stage an Imperial Pageant would be to | 
flood the Stadium, fill it with ships and | 
use the mountains at the end as a land- 
ing place for pioneers. Well, it was 
flooded a good deal of the time, wasn't 
it? Yes. Pity the poor performers. 
Legions of the Undaunted Damp. 
Hurrah for themall,anyhow! Biggest | 
thing of the kind ever done. Like the 
Wembley Exhibition . | 
And the British Empire, of course. | 
Evor. | 


i 





Our Cautious Journalists. 

“It may, perhaps, be safe to say, without 
encroaching upon other grounds, that there is | 

& new carpet on the Council Chamber.” 
Monthly Paper. 

“ Wanted, Cook-General and House-Parlour- 
maid, under 30; good wages: man rough.” | 
Advt, in Morning Paper. 
The wages ought to be extra good. 








THE WISE MEN. 
WHEN the benignant places 
Maytime anew hath made, 
Fraught with the sister Graces, 
Water and Sun and Shade, 
Thither go wise men, pitting 
Wile against wary wile, 
Waving a wand befitting, 
Casting a spell with guile. 


Name me the worthiest quarry 
Testing your last resource— 
Stag in a misty corrie? 
Fox from a Midland gorse ? 
Nay, but to trick the talent, 
Nay, but your skill to flout, 
Give me the game, the gallant 
Speckled and peaceful trout. 


Stag (see his scared hinds scatte: 
Sinks to the hill-side dead— 
His not to choose in the matter 

Of taking the rifle’s lead ; 
Fox, when a-foot and running, 
Bold in his cold self-trust, 
Runs and, ior all his cunning, 
Only because he must. 


| Trout you must coax and cozen, 
Study in shade and sun; 
Show him, mayhap, a dozen 
Flies ere he fancies one ; 
Cozen him all you know, for 
Here is the reason true— 
Fox and a stag you go for, 
Trout he must go for you. 


Stag, on the high ground, darkly 
Roars he his rutting fill ; 

There where the tops stand starkly, 
There where all time stays still; 
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There where the hill storm ’s pelting, | 


Prone in a world forgot, 
Hail in your shirt-sleeves melting, 
Thus you must take the shot. 


Fox in December's weather, 
Him you must ride to find, 

Bumping on slippery leather, 
Chill in a chilly wind ; 

Long he may seem a-seeking, 
Bleak be the winter day, 

Waiting a fox-hound’s speaking, 
Waiting a “ Gone-away!” 


But, when the springtime newly, 
Tapping the window-pane, 
Tells of the violet bluely 
Blushing in copse and lane, 
Sings to its sons and daughters 
Sunshine and orchard’s snow, 
Then to the crystal waters 
Forth do the wise men go. 


Testing their gentle knowledge 
Here do the wise men stay, 
Men of St. Isaax’s College 
Up to the schools of May ; 
Here shall each working member, 
Studious, skilled, devout, 
Haunt unto high September, 
Learning the truth of Trout ; 


Studying spells in season— 
Nymph and the finished fly, 
Learning the rhyme and reason, 
Learning the how and why ; 
Learning it all they know, for 

Here is the difference due :— 
Feather and Fur you go for, 
Fin it must go for you. 


| So, where the crystal passes 

Down from the peaceful chalk, 

| Deep in the summer grasses 

There shall the wise men walk, 

| Kneeling anon and pitting 

Wile against watchful wile, 

| Waving the wand befitting, 
Casting the spell with guile. 








} The Reward of Demerit. 

| From the rules of a Trade Unionist 
| Horticultural Show :— 

| “All Exhibits must be grown by Exhibitor. 
| 1f anyone is discovered showing produce not 
| of his own growing, he will be totally dis- 
| qualified in all Classes and his name published 
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| in the List of Prize Winners. 
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The Stout Lady. **GoopD MORNING 
The Other. “ No. 


Mus. SMITH, AND AREN'T YOU GOING TO BATHE?” 
I'D Love To, BUT I'M AFRAID IT DOESN'T SUIT ME.” 
The Stout Lady. “An, weri, I’M Like you—I DON’T FEEL AT MY BEST IN THE WATER.” 








|of Imperial Rome have long excited the 


THE BATH: ITS DELIGHTS AND DANCERS. | marvel of architects and the censure of 





habitually dispensed with bath-rooms | 





i “ ; altogether. Chambers’ Information for | ; 
' : (By a Student of Balneology ) moralists. In time the Romans them-|the People, published in two massive | 
F —— of the impending sale of| selyes became conscious of the danger.| volumes in the year 1875, devotes a 

geote, near Banbury, have disclosed | Witness the epigram :— section to “The Toilet,” in which the 











the painful fact that this beautiful | , 
mansion, built in 1750 under the in- | 
spiration of Inigo Jones, contained 
originally absolutely no provision of 
any sort for personal ablution. The 
bathrooms, like the garage, central 
heating, etc., are modern additions. 
The attempt to draw a precise line of 
demarcation between the balnear and | 
the pre-balnear age is beset by many 
difficulties. There are no evidences 
that the cave-man indulged in punc-| Profaned thesplendoursof th’ Imperial Hub,” 
tual daily bathing or washing, though | Over the decline of balneology in the 


Balnea, vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora 
nostra ; 

Sed vitam faciunt balnea, vina, Venus.” 

But it was too late. In the noble words 

of an eighteenth-century poet, 

|“ Intemperate addiction to the bath 

Dragged mighty Rome upon the downward 

| path 

Until she fell, degraded and deboshed, 

Before the onset of the great unwashed, 

And savage Goths, who never used the tub, 











it is probable that, after the manner of | Dark Ages it were best to draw a veil. 
his Simian ancestors, he was not averse, | But it would be a grave error if patriotic | 


. . | ° . aa 4 . 
when the temperature was high, from | pi ide impelled us to take exclusive credit 


wallowing in pools and rivers. Among |for its revival on sound and hygienic | 
the ancient Greeks oil appears to have llines. We owe the vapour or steam- 
taken the place of soap. Pixpar's| bath to the Turk. The Japanese, for 
famous eulogium of water cannot be| centuries before they came into contact 
regarded as an incentive to bathing.| with the West, were renowned as the 
He was a Prohibitionist rather than an greatest bath-lovers in either hemi- 
Ablutionist. On the other hand, Dio- | sphere. The cult of the cold bath, the 
GeNEs literally lived in his tub, though | fetish of the Victorian Englishman, is 
whether that structure was of wood or|less than a hundred years old. And 
metal has never been satisfactorily|the recent sales of so many of our 
proved. The luxury and magnificence | stately mansions have revealed the 





of the baths, whether public or private, | distressing fact that our forefathers 





matutinal ablutions prescribed are con- 
fined to the face. 
We have certainly improved in the 


last fifty years, though we still compare | 


unfavourably with America, where in 
many hotels every bedroom has a bath- 
room. Yet in our desire to approximate 
to this standard we must not forget the 
warning of Rome. Between the prac- 
tice of the German prince, who declared 
that “‘he took a bath once a fortnight, 
whether he required it or not,” and that 
of the modern Sybarite, whodaily spends 
hours in the bath, it is well to maintain 
a judicious balance. And that reminds 
one in conelusion to point out that the 
extreme slipperiness of the enamel of 
modern baths is a source of danger 
to the conscientious ablutionist. 


so smooth as to cause titubation and 
consequent contusions, nor yet so rough 
as to abrade the sensitive skin of the 
bather, has yet to be solved. 








A Faneral Note. 


“Piano by ——- a.D. 1842, suitable for a 
coffin, £2."—Adrt. in South African Paper. 


The | 


problem of providing a surface neither | 


| 
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| hero. 


a timeshe conceived a slight 


| of the stickiest sweets and 


+ as luck would have it, the 
| wretched omnibuscompany, 


| nauts having al 
| our reeling house, deprived me of « large 
_ slice of my daughter's affection. She be. 
_ came lost in admiration for the conductor. 
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CUSHBART. 
Cordelia having reached that age 
when the first signs of hero-worslup 


| begin to appear, Isabella and I felt it 


our duty to supply her with a suitable 
Yerhaps I had vaguely hoped 
that I might fill this réle myself, but I 
soon despaired of doing so. For, as no 
man can be a hero to his valet, so, con- 
versely, I suppose, Cordelia could hardly 
make a hero of one who so frequently, 
indeed at every opportunity, enjoyed 
the intimacy of her evening bath. So 


| it was that I came to search outside 
' the home for some happy man round 
| whom she could weave romance. 


But in these — when an invisible 
Leary tarns on all the street lamps of 


| our town with one sweep of his hand 


over the switchboard of the power- 





We all grew to like Cushbart. He 
was a very dashing figure with his 
shiny peaked cap, his coat with brass 
buttons and his ticket puncher, whose 
pleasantly tinkling bell had not been 
reduced by constant wear to that rasp- 
ing scrape so disappointing in most 
London ticket punchers. Iven I for- 
gave him, and to Cordelia every evening 
brought a thrill and a hair-cut became 
rapture. 

Then one morning Cordelia woke up 
to find she had developed measles. 
Fortunately they were of the less dan- 
gerous variety which in my youth were, 
intheinnocence of those times, described 
as German, but now, I believe, are 
gradually becoming known as Mild 
English. Anyhow the first novelties 
they brought in their train amply made 
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as soon as the weather permitted, a 
journey to the city was planned and 
Cushbart spoken of in whispers. But 
when the great day arrived it was a 
strange fellow who lifted her into the 
omnibus, and there slowly dawned upon 
her aching little heart that somehow or 
other Cushbart was no more. It is true 
that only the hand of the Company had 
removed him to another service, but to 
Cordelia it might as well have been 
the hand of death. For a time she was 
inconsolable, 

Some few days afterwards, when the 
pangs of sorrow had grown less acute, 
| peeped into the nursery and there 


front of a little altar she had raised 
upon her nursery chair. The predom- 





up for any trifling inconveniences they 





station, it is no easy matter 7 
to find a substitute. In 


vain I searched the ranks a” 
_ of other public services, For 


admiration for the rate-col- 
lector; but this, I felt, was 


_ going too far, and it would * 


prove almost impossible to 
appear suitably enthusiastic 
at his visits. At last Cordelia 
found a hero for herself. 

It is her custom to ride 
into the neighbouring city 
on « thundering red omni- 
bus and there to have her 
hair trimmed, eight ounces ‘ 


an altogether bewildering 
experience of city life. And, 
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The Bowler, 
| Bur 1'Lt po 'm™ pown: I wor’? BOWL NOTHIN’ BUT PULI. PITCHES.” 


~_ 


“NASTY BUSPICIOUS SORT O' BLOKE, AIN'S 








the vibrating _— of their jugger- 
r 


eady nearly robbed us of 


| Hewasimmediately christened “Cush 
| bart"; The Oxford Dictionary would 
_ concisely explain this as (colloqu : Cuth- 
_ bert, E.). T must admit that Cuslbart 
| was nearly as good as Leary. His hours 
| of duty eaused him to pass the draw- 
| ing-room window just after tea. To 
| Cordelia, during the winter months, 
| when the interior of the omnibus was 
| brightly illuminated with electric lights, 
| he must have appeared a demi-god 
mounted upon a fiery chariot, Grad- 
_ ually the acquaintance ripened, though 
at a distance, until upon one thrilling 
| night Cushbart waved to her, and she, 
| trembling with excitement, returned his 
| salute, ereafter, no sooner came the 
| distant rumbling of wheels than Cor- 
| delia, erying “Cushbart!” leaped to 
| her postand, wide-eyed, waved her salu- 


caused her. For instance, that ove 
powering desire to scratch had its com 
pensation in the visits of an engaging 


ps rhaps a too-persistent passion for see 
ing her tongue, left nothing to be desired 
But, after all, it was her tongue, and it 
was fun pulling his leg and pretending 
that he was not to be allowed to see 
it. Indeed her affect’ons began to stray 
towards this man with the twinkling 
spectacles whose visits were almost as 
regular as those of the omnibus. But 
at the critical moment there came from 
the outside world a token from her 
hero. A po of towering hyacinths stood 
by her bed, and visitors, on inquiring 
who had given them to her, would be 
told— 

“Cushbart did!" 

The blushing maiden would then dive 
beneath the bedclothes. 

The measles passed away, the doctor 
for the time being went out of her life 
and the hyacinths grew more and more 





| tation. 





noble. Her hair too had grown and, 





doctor whose cot-side manner, except | 


it were strewn a little heap 
of old bus tickets; behind 
it stood the object of her 
veneration. 

It was an early photo- 
graph of myself clad in a 
nautical uniform which I 
had assumed during the 
War, with a shiny peaked 
cap and a handsome sprink 
ling of brass buttons. I can 
not say that it was an in- 
spiring likeness nor had it 
the grandeur of a military 
portrait. It lacked a back. 
ground of rearing horses and 
bursting shells, the vapid 
face being thrown into prom 
inence by a dingy view of 
the usual studio scenery, 

Be that as it may, it was 
a proud moment for me, as 
‘ta father, to see myself an 
lobject of my child's admiration. 
| “And who is that?” I asked proudly 
jand not a little self-consciously. 
| Cordelia stopped her ritualistic gam- 
| bols and pointed a crooked little finger 
iat her shrine. Her face glowed with 
jenthusiasm. 

“Oushbart!" she eried, “Cushbart!” 
and leaped once more about the room.’ 

Humbled, I crept below. 


and before 


"hn, Jancu? 





On second thoughts, however, I am 
glad. At least, though she does not know 
it, Cordelia still regards the image of 
her father with veneration. It will be 
some time before she sees her mistake, 
and meanwhile, unless Cushbart returns, 
I shall bask in his reflected glory. 





Our Dwindling Mercantile Marine. 
“Annivep, Monpay, June 23, , 
Mahia (7.45 a.m,), 8000 tons, Williams, 
from Opua.”—New Zealand Paper. 
“Sartep, Monpay, June 30. 
Mohia (11.5 a.m.), 800 tons, Williams, for 
Bluff." —Same Paper a week later. 





—— 


found Cordelia dancing with delight in | 


inant piece was the pot of hyacinths, | 
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bisilor, * WHAY KIND OF 
“WerLL, UP 


FISH ARE 
Fisherman In LONDON 
' : 
EM DOG-FIsH.” 


THE CULT OF HUMAN GAUDS. 

[A fashion-writer in a daily paper reports 
having seen a woman in Piccadilly wearing a 
coat trimmed with human hair 

Boxp Srreet has not been slow to 
follow Piccadilly's lead, and to-day some 
of our most notable é/égantes have em- 
bellished their hair-trimmed garments 
by quaint and delightful ornaments 
composed of human teeth. It has been 
found that these lend themselves ad 
mirably to the fashioning of bizarre 
and original bracelets, brooches, shoe- 
buckles, umbrella handles, ete., while 








long stringsof children’sevenly matched 
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THEY CALLS "EM HALIBUT, 


| milk-teeth, stretching down to the low 


waist-line, give a very smart effect. 
Teeth with gold fillings provide a 
highly decorative note. But perbaps 
the most striking example of the new 
mode that I have yet seen was a pend- 
ant composed of a solitary magnificent 
impacted third molar (wisdom tooth) of 
original character and formation, which 
was worn suspended from a fine gold 
chain. Its fortunate possessor was the 
wife of a fashionable dentist, who dis- 
covered it quite by chance in the mouth 
of a recent patient and, knowing his 
wife's passion for barbaric jewellery, 
wasted no time in securing it for her. 


TURBOT 





' 
| 
cALIA | 
' 


AND WHITING, BUT DOWN 'RRE Wh 
_ | 
Another Impending Apology. 
“Those who saw her performance already 


know what a charming personality she has, 

and off the stage she is just the same—no 

trace of affection.”"—Provincial Paper, | 
| 


* Now is a good time to repaint the inside 
of conservatives "—-Gardening Paper. 
Externally, we infer, they never change | 


their colours. 


Notice in a Continental hotel: 

“Clients of the Restaurant are kindly re- 
quested to settle the head-waitor before leaving | 
the Restaurant 





Very tempting! 
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A “RECOGNISED” AUTHOR. 


Srupents of what are called the 
| better-class magazines may recollect the 
| name of Doverson—E. A. Doverson. 
They may remember him as the author 
of distinguished little stories, which 
first centred round simple English life, 
and then became fantastic, and then 
more fantastic and finally ceased alto- 
gether. The rare reader who takes note 
'of an author’s name may even have 
| speculated as to the cause of this sudden 








| disappearance of one who was just be- 
ginning to be known, Probably people 
thought he was dead. 
Doverson isn’t dead. 
| this is what happened. 
Doverson lived-——he doesn't 
'now—in Hanbury Magna. Of 

Hanbury Magna I need only say 
| that it is a market town of cleri- 
_ cal associations on a branch rail- 

way—and that it lives up to its 
/ name. That should give you it. 

Doverson had lived in Han- 
bury Magna for thirty-five years. 

He knew it thoroughly and he 
| liked it. So in due course he 

wrote about it. He was-one of 

those men who have to write 
| about something. 
| His first story about Hanbury 
| Magna—he called it Chislefield 
in print—appeared in Glossop’s 
Magazine. Doverson was im- 
mensely proud of it. All Han- 
bury Magna read it. Everyone 
_in Hanbury Magna reads (los- 

sop'’s Magazine regularly; it is 
| that kind of place. Doverson. 

who thought himself a second 
| TRoLLorr, went out to receive 
congratulations. 

In the library he met a friend 
~a Mrs. Bretherley. Mrs. Bretl- 
_erley looked at him very arehly 

and wagged her gloved finger. 


But 





“ Ha, ha!" said Doverson, seeing red. 
“Ha, ha!” His mind was full of his 
delightful Mrs. Stanislaw in the Maga- 
zine, who was meant to be like anyone 
on earth except Mrs. Bretherley, and he 
was too angry to say anything else. 

Well, this went on. Doverson wrote 
three stories in Glossop’s, and at the 
end of the third of them everyone in 
Hanbury Magna had recognised every- 
body else. The chemist had recognised 
the grocer, and the grocer had recog- 
nised the chemist ; the girl in the post- 


office had recognised the girl in the} 


library, and the verger had recognised 
the curate, and rice versd, and so on. 


Zhab, who was all purple gas, instead 
of crimson—most eccentric stuff. “I've 
done them this time,” thought Dover- 
son. 

The first person he met when he 
went out was a Town Councillor called 
Higgins, and Higgins stopped and 
shook him warmly by the hand. 

“B’ gosh, Mr. Doverson,” said he, 
“you're tt. I never read anything 





better. ThatGreat Zhab of yours. The 

way it hits off the Mayor. A disem- | 

bodied being with no brains, made up | 

of purple gas—oh, lovely, lovely!” 
Doverson fled. 


But, as I have said, he was a man 














Cyclist (just avoiding collision with car). “ Mixp WHERE 
YER GOIN’, YOU AND YER FOUR-WHEELER! ” 


cursed with the necessity to 
write ; so he had one more try. 
He gave up Wasili the Weasel 
and the Great Zhab and all the 
rest of them, and wrote a very 
tragic little story about a young 
man in the seventeenth century 
who lived in a garret and wrote 
poems. He wasa morbid young 
main, with a fatuous conceit of 
himself and all sorts of idiotic 
kinks in his character. Dover- 
son, though he cou'dn't help 
writing him, thought him a | 
most detestab!e young ass. But 
anyway he bore no resemblance 
whatever to anyone in Hanbury 
Magna or its ten-mile radius 
That much was certain. 

But experi:nce had made 
Doverson cautious. He invited 
his particular friend to dinner 
and made him read the manu- 
script. At the end he appealed 
to him, in mercy’s name, if he | 
saw a resemblance ‘to anyone he 
knew to say so at once. 

“Well, of course,” said the 
friend, wriggling uncomfortably. 

Doverson set his tecth. ‘Out 
with it!” he said. 

‘Well, old man,” said the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
' 
} 
| 
| 








| “Simply sweet!” saidshe. “I simply 
loved it! But, dear Mr. Doverson, 

| weren't you just a little, little bit un- 
| kind to the darling Vicar?” 
| “IT never said anything about the 
| Vicar,’ said Doverson crossly. If there 
was anyone he did not mean the Her. 
Septimus Dalliance in Glossop's Maga- 
zie to resemble it was the Vicar of 
Hanbury Magna. 

“Oh! Oh!” said Mrs. Bretherley, 
wagging her finger. 

Outside Doverson met the Vicar him- 
SeL. 
| “Capital, my dear Doverson, capital!” 
| said the Vicar heartily. “A most ad- 
_ mirable picture; but weren't you almost 
| —er—cruelly faithful to our charming 
| friend, Mrs.—ah—Bretherley ? Mustn’t 
_ be foo truthful about the ladies, you 
| know. Ha, hat” E 





Doverson was furious. But he had 
to write, as I have said. So he tried 
stories about animals—Fosco the Fox, 
and Huh the Heron, and Wassili the 
Weasel, and so on. You know the kind 
of thing. But that was no good. Mrs. 
Bretherley told him that his “carica- 
ture” of Dr. Snapling as Brasch the 
Badger had made her laugh till she 
cried; and the girl in the library said 
that Huh the Heron was so good of the 
librarian she wondered he could pos- 
sibly go on not seeing it. 

Doverson's brain began to reel. So 
he wrote a story about the planet 
Phum, which revolves round Capella 
and is peopled by disembodied entities 
with no brains and composed solely of 
crimson gas. It was really very fan- 
tastic indeed. There was a sort of 
Emperor of Phum, called the great 





| friend, “ if you really don’t mind my 
saying it —well, I mean, it's obvious. 
Of course the fellow ’s yourself,” 

It was the last straw. With a mania- 
cal yell Doverson snatched up his 
portable typewriter and hur'ed it into 
the fire. The maid found it there next 
morning. H. B. 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
Of the Irish Boundary question :— 


“Tn fact it isa kind of sword of Demosthenes 
hanging over the heads of both the North and 
the South.”—Provincial Paver 


From a report of the Southport Chess 
Congress :— 

“$—— did not handle the opening well, 
getting too many loose paws about the board. 
A case in which many hands did not 








make light work. 
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THE HOLIDAY BANDMASTER. 

Ir your arrival at the seaside coincides with that of the 
regimental band of the 99th Blareshires (‘* The Stuffs’) you 
may observe the change that comes over the bandmaster. 

At first the band has not shaken off the atmosphere of 
the parade-ground, where any transport of ecstasy would 
give rise to comment. The bandmaster’s baton moves 
almost imperceptibly. If the trombones depast from strict 
alignment he frowns. There is nothing in his rigid demeanow 
to indicate that the ‘Marche Funébre” and “ My Little 
Goo-goo Goose” are not both the work of Cnopry. 

But, given reasonably fine weather, he unfolds like a 
flower. Not that he ever unbuttons his frock-coat or takes 
off his gloves; but a kindlier light comes into his eyes when 
the “Goo-goo ” tune is being played and his baton makes 
a broader sweep in the “Marche.” Sometimes he will 
look pensively through the glass of the bandstand at the 
distant sea, and something of the grandeur and the awful- 
hess of the great deep will steal into the music. He smiles 
sadly and, if his frock-coat permits, sighs. 

During the final days he wears his cap at an angle. 
Before he taps his music-stand he sweeps the inner ring of 
deck-chairs with merry eyes. His feet refuse to be stilled. 
Now well accustomed to the sight of the sea he feels half 
| @ sailor himself, and his bronzed face wears the breezy aspect 
; Common among rear-admirals. He grants full freedom to 

the piccolo and his gloved hand pats with approval the 
shoulder of the proud young fellow who plays the xylophone 
Solos. He and the drummer exchange smiles of understand- 
ing and sympathy. He takes another glad look round the 
front row of chairs. When his men sing a rag-time chorus 
he permits himself to join in with a joyous hum. 














ae 





kurst Angler. “ WHAT ARE YOU WORRYING ABoUT? Hk CAN'T DO MORE THAN BREAK THE CAST.” 
: GOT’S ON IT, AND THEY 'RE NOT TAKING ANYTHING ELSE.” 


On the last night he is bravely determined that no sad- 
}ness shall mark the farewell, though in his heart heaven 
| knows He has a smile even for the people standing in 
| the background. 
| right ear-top: 











On this night his cap actually touches his | 
His baton movements are free, including 


volplanes, corkscrews, figures-of-eight and upward thrusts, | 
| 


all of which spur on bis men to louder transports. 

It is patent to the observant onlooker that only with 
difficulty does the bandmaster restrain himself from stand- 
ing on a chair, unbuttoning his coat and damning the con- 

|sequences when at length the climax comes, as come it 
must. The last chord is about to sound. The brave fellow’s 
/eyes fill—and, egad, he is not ashamed of it. The dear old 
/regimental march takes on the nature of a rhapsody and 


| strains his buttons as never before. Woe betide any disloyal 


civilian who refuses to uncover this night at the sound of 
the National Anthem ! 

And so across the silent summer sea the final notes die 
away. The motionless waters seem to sob and a chill 
creeps into the air. One last glance round those familiar 
chairs and, with head erect and eyes fixed unseeingly before 
him, he marches back to his hotel. You may be relied upon, 
I am sure, not to attempt to pry into the thoughts beneath 
that still jaunty cap. You will not join those who have 
the ill manners to follow him—unless, of course, you happen 
to be staying at the same hotel. 








“One cannot pass through Kenilworth without thinking of ‘ lvan 
hoe’... Indeed on catching first sight of the castle ruins among 
the trees one involuntarily raises one 5 hat to a beautiful romance.” 

Birmingham Paper. 


We ourselves never get halfway through “Ivanhoe” with- 





out saluting “ Kenilworth.” 








——— 
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Small Girl. “Dappy, Look at THIS BABY BHRIMP I'VE CAUGHT. 





INN NAMES. 
I've travelled this England-from South to North, 

From Lizard to Lowestoft Ness ; 
From the Tynegside’s gloom I have fared me forth 

To the country of Jude and Tess. 
The Dales and the Broads and the Lakes I've seen ; 
To Derbyshire, Devon and Kent I've been, 
‘Tis a country rare and beyond compare ; 

‘Tis the garden of earth—no less. 
And I've supped my ale as I’ve fared my way 

In many @ quaifit old inn: 
By Bushey the “Merry Month of May,” 

And the “Honést Lawyer " at’ Lynn. 
From thé “Jack o’ Both Sides,” through Reading town, 
I have walked to the “ World Turned Upside Down " ; 
And my pence did fly at the Holt “ Paul Pry,” 

And in Sheffield at “'T’ Corner Pin.” 


At “Long Arm and Short Arm” my thirst I've laid 
In Lemsford, near Great North Road ; 

With the “Tippling Philosopher” I've stayed 
While the Severn has ebbed and flowed ; 

In Oxford Street at the “ Hog in the Pound,” 

And in Brentford oft at the « Barge Aground 

I have had my joy?*and at “Ship Ahoy!” 
In Gosport I've shipped my load, ~ 


There 's the “ Who'd a tho't it?” on Nine Mile Ride, 
And Laneaster’s old “ Dry Scot " ; 

There 's the “Golden Rule” up in Ambleside, 
And in Windsor there stands “ Why Not?” 

And now d' ye ken where these next ones be ? 

They be all real taverns and plain to see: 

“4 ———— “Old Roan,” “ Blue Vinney,” “ Blade- 
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DO MAKE AN INTERESTED NOISE.” 


(Daddy grunts.) On, Danpy 


There 's the Tom in Bedlam,” the “ Hit or Miss,’ 
**Dark Lantern,” ‘Our Mutual Friend,” 
And the “‘ March of Intellect ""—knew ye this 
Ere it met its unchancy end ?— | 
The “ Bug and Blanket,” the “ Blossom o*° Hop,” 
The “ Live and let Live,” “‘ Ringo’ Bells,” “ Pure Drop. 
Didst ever take stock of the “Twelve o’ Clock ”’ 
Or to “ Generous Britain’ wend ? 


What of “‘ Bleeding Horse” ? What of ‘‘ Sinners Three,” 
“Four Ashes” and “‘ Heart and Hand” ? 

Hast seen where the ‘‘ Ramskin,” the ‘Orange Tree” 
And the “‘ London Apprentice "’ stand ? 

Or the “ Doctor Syntax,’ ‘Ram Jam,” “ Bald Buck,” | 

“ Sheer Hulk,” “ Mother Redcap ” and “ Dog and Duck"? 

What! To all hast been? Then, O friend, | ween 
Thou knowest thy native land. 








Housing Problem: More Solutions. 

“For Sale, Car, 4-seater, 1921; tax £11; in good running order; 
engine perfect; low consumption; tyres nearly new; can be easily 
converted into small Flat.”"—Advt. in Local Paper. 

“He asked that the def-ndants be ordered to pay the costs, except 
in the case of ——, who was only the occupier, and not the owner 
of a hen-house.”—North-Country Paper. 

“ANGLO-SOVIET TREATY. 
Sicnine Ceremony. 

An omission in the arrangements was that the office charwoman 
had not been informed that the ceremouy would be in progress then. 
There was some consternation in the assembly when she entered the 
room with her pail and broom.” 

“Coming events cast their shadows before,” and the dele- 
gates probably thought that the good lady would anticipate 
the verdict of the British public by sweeping their precious 





“Sir Solomon,” “ Shan’t,” “Old Spot.” 





Treaty into the waste-paper basket. 
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LCMED 4 * enn 
THE PRECIPITATION WALTZ. 


Tue Bousnie Bear-Leaper (to Mr. MacDonacv). “GOOD! YOU HAVE CHANGED YOUR MIND; 


YOU DANCE TO MY TUNE, AND YOUR FRIEND HERE PAYS?’ 
Joun Bunn. “I WONDER.” 
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Longshoreman, “I'M 681CK O° "KARING ABOUT THE Cerri 
I s#RVED IN.” 
Visifor. “Was SHE A VERY REMARKABLE SHIP, THEN?” 


Longshoreman. ** REMARKABLE AIN'T THE woRD. Wuy, To 


“TT ME WITH A BELAYIN’-PIN.” 


SEASIDE. 
First the luggage cart 
Eleven trunks, four cases 
on it for a start, 
but not an ordinary cart nor dinary load 
rumblingand grumbling down the steep sideof Parkfield Road. 
No, acart that has the tang of the sea about it, and the grip 
f the first strange mast against the skyline of the first ship, 
ind all the trunks (and me) wearing the magical shapes 
of the old traveller's cargo of dreams—of peacocks and apes 
Then Manningham railway station, changing from a railway 
to the moon’s path across the sea, the still, “the pale way, 
and the train bewitched, like the traveller's cargo, 
in the transient d: iylight disguise of boyhood’s Argo, 
ind the heroes quis tly watching the captain at the prow, 
and all the oars st riking together as he suddenly orders 
“Now!” ; 
Then lunch in the train! 
Don't you wish that you could taste ambrosia again ? 
Whether it be hard-boiled eggs with salt in a paper packet, 
or cold chicken with a drum stick, and white young teeth 
ts crack it. ; 
But you are not really eating cold chic ke mor eggs 
but the funny small tarry smell of barrels and ke, “ws, 
the thin heart-shaking masts, the unbelievable blue 
huge ocean that will suddenly envelop you, 


it bath, a perambulator (and me) 


an ol 
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Sank. You DON'T NEVER "RAR NOTHIN’ ABOUT THE LAST BAILIN’ -GHTP 


rais BLOOMIN’ DAY I've A LOMP ON ME ‘KAD WHERE THE MATE 


till you feel like a swaying jelly-fish (you did, if I knew you) 

with the green light of the water positively pouring through 
you > 

you are eating the drive in the fly along the parade to the 
lodg'ng, 

seven of you hunched together, and shouting, and dodging 

one another's knees ; you are eating the queer smell 

of faded leather (after all these years I can feel the smell 
come 

like pot-pourri out of a jar), the landlady bidding you welcome, 

the shiny blue bucket with a gold rim, quite a good one 

'to make up for the steel spade you wanted and they made 
you have a wood one ; 

all these you eat, but most of all you are eating 

(and do not know) the pause there ‘s no repeating, 

when Time, that trap; all gay and lovely things, 

like a tall angel folds his full-shaped wings, 

and whispers, with two fingers raised that brush 

the small bright head, to his loud legions, “ Hush ! 








“George Dancan is leaving the Hanger Hill Club, Ealing, to take 
upan appointment with the new Wentworth Estate Ciub at Virginia 
Water, U.S.A."—Scots Paper. 

The transference of our gold, our best workers and our best 
golfers to the U.S.A. is bad enough, but surely things have 
reached a pretty pass when our golf courses start going 





West as well. 
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“ Why, June, what ’s the matter?” 
said Harold, puzzled. “Surely,” he 
added, light dawning upon him, “ you 
are not an adherent of the Semitic in- 
vasion hypothesis : 2 


DESERT DECEIT. 

Pour Sai had been reached at last 
and that magnificent and appropriately 
named liner, The Sphinz, was celebrat- 
ing the occasion by a dance. 
To-morrow the many friend- 
ships which are born of 
necessity when one is at sea 
would be broken and thrown "» 
away; but that night they 
were still intact. 





In a secluded and shady WS 
corner Harold Carruthers and YS 
June Daring sat talking. i 


Harold was dressed as a 
Roundhead, while June was 
in the garb of Nena Gwysne. 
Everyone said what an ex- || 
cellent couple they made and ¢ ? 
waited the confirmation of \, He | 
certain rumours with im- \ Nu '—~ 
patience. 

“T’m thrilledtothemarrow 


at the thought of landing at 7} 
last in Egypt,” said June \ 
with a far-away look in her 


eyes. “I shall be expecting 
every minute to see some 
white-robed Sheik leap out 
at me from behind a Pyramid 
and carry me off to his desert 
home.” 

“No need to be nervous,” said 
Harold. “I shall be there with you 
and see that you come to no harm.” 

June gave a little pout. Harold was 
always so matter-of-fact, and to-night 
she was feeling distinctly 
romantic, 

“Have you never heard s 
the call of the oasis?” she Auer: 

tit 


“ON, YOU'RE PERFECTLY IMPOSSIBLE ! 


But by this time June was on deck 


Harold was a blockhead. Suddenly she 
started and seized the rail. 





= en ee 
a6 

“ My dear, an oasis is not 

an animal,” said Harold. “Jt 


is the name given to those 
rare patches of vegetation 





which—— 

“ Yes, [know,” interrupted 
June in exasperation ; Harold 
was really quite impossible 
this evening. 

“In my eyes,” she an- ° 
nounced, “ Egypt is the land 
of Romance. [| could sit and 
read hooks about it by the 
hour.” 

“I've just been reading a | 
most interesting one,” said {\ _¥ é tf 
Harold—* all about the Hyk- ~ may 
sos dynasty. It proves that ef |/ 
it was the result of a Hittite 
conquest ; most interesting. 
I must lend it to you.” 

“Oh, you're perfectly im- 

ssible!” said June. “Good- ©“ 

ye.” She rose angrily to 
her feet. 


look in her eyes. | 
| 


fC) 





~ ~= .*< 


“*Hene I am; Take me!’” 











GOOoD-BYr. 


A Sheik] of the boat with muffled oars. 
was standing upright on the deck, the] right?” 








light wind revealing every curve of his 
athletic frame as it blew against his 
spotless burnous. June watched him, 
fascinated. Then he began to move. 
Slowly he came towards her. June 

turned and ran blindly below. 
| She heard his steps behind 
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her in the narrow corridor. 
There was but one thing left | 








todo. Without a moment's 
hesitation June slipped into | 


: : 
| a cabin, hoping the Sheik 


i 
! 


Bio AE si 


would pass by without realis- | 
ing where she had gone. 

A second later his tall form 
was framed in the doorway. 
June turned to face him, eyes 
gleaming, head erect. The 
Sheik had evidently expected 
j, to see a cringing form, for he 

j, started back in obvious surprise. | 


} 





a 





“ Well, I’m damned!” he 
» exclaimed. 
“How well you speak | 


English,” said June, stung to 
involuntary admiration. 
“The result of a suburban | 
education,” he remarked. “J | 
was at Cambridge.” 
“ And why have you come | 
, SoM) here?” 
“ Well, now, what do you | 
suggest ?” 
“ Knowing well that the watch would | 





muttering angrily to the stars that] be slack to-night, because of the dance,” | 
said June, “ you have crept to the side | 


Am I} 
“ Absolutely,” muttered the | 
Sheik. 
“Your object,” continued | 
June, “was to seize some | 
careless dancer and carry her 
off to your desert home.” | 
“ By jingo!” gasped the | 
Sheik, admiration for her | 
womanly intuition manifest | 
in his astonished face. 
“Well, here I am; take} 
me!” 
June stood with arms out- 
stretched and body tense. 
The Sheik had obviously | 
not expected this. He opened | 
hismouthas though he wished | 
to speak, and shut it again | 
without saying anything. | 
“I know what it is,” said 
June; “ you are filled with the 
primitive instincts of the | 
hunting male. You would | 
prefer to track down with 
f° infinite cunning some ua- 
» Willing victim, to seize her in | 
your muscular arms and bear | 
her struggling form to your 
home in the relentless desert. 
I admit my unsuitability 1 | 
that respect, but then, on the 


——— 
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asked with a farther-away | | 
' pyle sas “ | 
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| Was gone. 


| She was in Arab dress, with the lower! should abduct you and earry you off in 
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WHAT SHALL we po, Hik-ure? Don’t LET THEN K 


ther hand, I am quite used to camels. | -heesh worn byall Eastern women. The 
[ often used to ride them at the Zoo.| swaying motion lulled her gently to 
Take me to your caravan now.” |sleep. Suddenly there was a jolt and 

“ Well, as a matter of fact,” said the|a jar; the caravan had stopped. The 
Sheik uneasily, “I hadn't thought of| curtain was drawn back and the Sheik’s 
a caravan. I—er—had intended to| head appeared. “ Perhaps he has come 
lash my capture to my horse's tail and| at last to seize me in his strong arms 
drag her through the burning sand,j and, crushing me to his bosom, to plant 
hoping in that way to tame her rebel-| hot scorching kisses of passion on my 
lious spirit. I could get a caravan] face,” thought Jane with a little thrill 
ready by to-morrow, though. But per-| of rapture. So far the Sheik’s behaviour 
haps you prefer the original plan ? ” had been most disappointing. 

“Ill wait,” said June hastily. Such however was not the Shetk’'s 

“Then I ‘ll call for you at eight o'clock | purpose. 





to-morrow evening,” suggested the ‘‘T've bad news, I'm afraid,” he said 
Sheik gravely. “ The front wheel of the cara- | 

“You mustn’t run any risk,” said} van has just come off.” 
June. “I'll adopt some stratagem to} “Then it will have to be put on 


again,” said June, quickly coming to a 
decision. 

“That's impossible,” said the Sheik 

suggested the|dismally. “And the axle is sinking 

| more deeply into the sand every minute. 

['m fed up. I’m not a 


slip away; pretend I want to go and 
buy picture-postcards. Where shall | 
meet you | ed 

“The Post Office ?”’ 
Sheik. 

June nodded. “Quick; you 
gonow,’’ she said. “I hear footsteps.” | real Sheik.” 

“Half a minute,” said the Sheik; | Not a real Sheik!" wailed June, 
and, stepping coolly forward, he picked tears of disappointment filling her eyes. 
up a pipe left lying about by the owner} “Oh, Hik-up, and I felt so sure you 
of the cabin, turned and seized a tin of| were when I saw you. You looked so 
tobacco, and with a swirl of his burnous| like RupoLpH VALENTINO.” 

“ My fancy dress, I expect,” said the 

It was the following evening As pseudo-Sheik modestly. 
the Mahout’s call to prayer from the “Then why did you chase me and 
countless domes and obelisks sounded | follow me to the cabin?” asked June 
faintly on the breeze, the caravan of | suspiciously. 
Sheik Hik-up (for this June had found} “It was my cabin. I went to fetch 
ut was his name) started on its way. my pipe. I never expected to find you 

* ~  Ilthere. And then, before I realised what 
June lay rec'ined on silken cyshions.| I was doing, you had arranged that I 





must} Look here; 


” 


ILL vs." 


todo. You see I had never abducted 
anyone before. I hired this caravan 
oul this morning. I was just saying to 
myself that everything was coming off 
splendidly when there was a jolt and 
the wheel did.” 

“Oh, dear,” 
want to be carried off by a Sheik!’ 
Suddenly she clutched the pseudo- 
Sheik’s arm. A moving spot had ap- 


said June, “I did so 








peared over a distant sand-hill. 

* Real Arabs, and we cin't get away,” 
she wailed. ‘ What shall we do, Hik- 
up, what shall wedo? Don't let them 
kill us.” 

Hik-up focussed his field-glasses un- 
perturbed. 

“That's all right,” he said. “It’s 
my aunt. TI told her to follow a little 
distance behind us to act as chaperon.”’ 

“ Hik-up, you think of everything!” 
said June adoringly. 


“I do,” Hik-up modestly replied. 





A Female Crichton. 


“As Nursery Governess (30), teach all sub- 
jec 8; also many others.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 





“Milk Business Wanted ; advertiser giving 
up the sea,”"—Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


Turning his attention to fresh water 
now, we gather. 


* Furnished apartment for rent to family or 
belchior, new building with garage and garden. 
All modern improvements and comforts under 
boreing management. Excellent cuisine.” 
Brazilian Paper. 


But we doubt if that would make up 
to the “belchoir” for the “ boreing 





ialf of her face covered by the back-| my caravan. I didn’t know quite what 


management.” 
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THE AMERICAN TOURIST AT HOME. 


1.—Buyrxe Tickets. 


Tuere are a few things that require 
more than mere money to buy, and one 
of them is a ticket on an American rail- 
road. This is the broad philosophic 
truth I have drawn from Will's and my 
specific experience. 

Will suggested, sometime in the early 
part of last January I think it was, that 
the cold weather was ruining our health 
and that we had better go South for a 
while until things warmed up a bit. 

“How soon ean you be ready?” he 
asked. ‘ Does to-morrow suit you?” 

“Yes,” 1 told him, “to-morrow is a 
good day. That will put us down there 
the day after in time to have a round of 
golf before dinner.” 

Will thought it would be a good idea 
to get our tickets the day before going, 
as the trains to the South might be 
crowded at that time of year, so we set 
out immediately. 

“We'll go direct to the Penn. Station 
to get them,” said Will; “I don’t like 
Consolidated Ticket Offices. I like to 
see trunks and suitcases when I am 
huying a railroad ticket.” 

1 thought this was a pleasant bit of 
sentimentalism and acquiesced again. 
We entered the rotunda of the Pennsyl- 
vania Station at approximately 11.17. 
(This figure is-significant.) 

The first fact which struck me was 
that New York was being evacuated ; 
apparently the majority of the popula- 
tion had become disgusted with the 
place and were buying tickets to get 
away from it. The floor was black with 
refugees. 

But they were orderly enough. In 
fact they were all in line, standing 
resignedly on one leg, as if they had 
been there since the week before and 
were staying on from force of habit. 

“ Now,as you may know,” said Will, as 
though he were explaining the animals 
at a cireus, “a man can’t buy a Pull- 
man ticket without showing a railroad 
ticket, and Pullman tickets are bought 
over here on the left and railroad tickets 
over there on the right.” He waved. 
“ But if you buy a railroad ticket first 

jou may find that there aren't any more 

rths on the train, and you ‘ll have to 
go back and try another railroad. This 
is the situation.” 

It sounded like a pretty nasty mess 
to me. “ Perhaps we had better go 
down by boat,” suggested. : 

* We haven't time to kee experi- 
menting with railroads if we intend to 
go to-morrow,” Will went on, not notic- 
ing me. * My plan is briefly this : while 
I stand in line for the berths, you go and 
buy tickets on ail of the railroads going 





South. As soon as you get them, run 


ee te 


over to me and be ready to hand me|the back of a cheque and left him in 
whichever railroad there is a berth on. | the hands of the next man. 
We can redeem the tickets we don’t} I found that Will in the meantime | 
need later.” had worked his way down until he was | 
The daring of this plot took my breath | within an easy stone’s throw of the | 
away. “I never heard of anybody’s | Pullman ticket window. I gave him | 
doing——”’ I began. the envelope amid shouts of “ End of | 
“No, but it’s the only way. Hurry | the line!” and stood defiantly by. 
now and get two round-trip tickets on} ‘‘ Guess that tricks them,” said Will, 
the Southern, two on the Coast Line |immensely pleased ; “ you can’t keep a } 
and two on the Seaboard; I'll be in| good man in town.” i 
the Pullman line waiting for you.” This mot put him in even a better | 
This was the most novel scheme for | humour, and when, about the middle | 
dodging the ticket deadlock I had ever | of the afternoon, he came up before the | 
heard of. The railroad companies had | window he was almost facetious. 
no defence against it whatever. Ihave| “Two lowers to Augusta, Georgia, | 
since been told that their experts have|on any train you've got,” said he 
been working on the matter for some |lightly. “ We'll go down to-morrow.” 
time and expect to have a couple of} “No, you won't,” said the man 
new rules out this: fall, but last win-| promptly. 
ter they were absolutely helpless. It; ‘“ What’s that?” said Will. 
required a certain outlay of capital,| ‘Sold out.” 
but a man with money had them at} Willlookedatme. “I suppose we'll 
his mercy. | have to take uppers then. Hate uppers.” | 
“Not counting the war-tax,” said || Then to the agent, who was getting 
in a whisper, falling readily into the restless and. looking down the line, 
plan, “that will cost us about four- | ‘‘ We'll take two uppers then.” 
hundred-and-fifty-dollars.” | “Sold out,” cried the agent, reach- 
“Very well,” said Will; “go right ing under his desk where bank-tellers | 
ahead. I'll see you later.” 


| 
| 
' 





| keep their guns. 
I said “Good-bye” and went to the; ‘ Well,” said Will patiently, “ we'll 
end of a line. |take two lowers for the day after to- 
“This is the line for long-distance | morrow.” 
tickets, isn’t it?” I asked the man who | This exasperated the man exceedingly | 
had formed the end before I relieved | and seemed to fill him so full of annoy- | 
him. iance that he couldn’t articulate. Ina, 
“No speaka da English,” he said. | minute he managed to say— 
But the fourth man down spoke Eng-| “Sold out.” 
lish and said that it was, so I settled| Two uppers?” said Will. 
myself on my waiting leg and waited. | ‘*When I say sold out-——” began | 
By-and-by the citizen in front of me | the agent. 
asked for a ticket to Canada and was | “ Have you got any berths anywhere | 
sent over to try out. the lines in the | to-morrow?” asked Will. 
Grand Central Station a mile across} “Sell you a seat to West Philadel- | 
town, and the agent, so to speak, was|phia.” ~ 
at my disposal. “Thank you. We thought we'd like | 
“Two round-trip tickets to Augusta,|to go somewhere in the South some | 
Georgia, on the Southern, two on the | time this winter.” 
Coast Line and two on the Seaboard,” “Want to put your names on the | 
I said. waiting list ?” asked the man. 
“What's the matter with the New “What does that mean ?” 
York Central?” said the man, which ‘* We'll accommodate you as soon as 
witticism caused some merriment back | we can.” 
in the depths of the cage. We put our names on the book, what 











But I wasn’t offended; I was really 
delightfully surprised to find a ticket- 
seller not pursued by the black dogs. 
There is something melancholy about 
railroad tickets; they are so long and 
so green. It takes an iron-bound 
optimist to sell them without weeping. 
But this fellow—it may have been due 
to the success of his humour—seemed 
in the best of spirits as he clicked out 
about eight-and-a-half yards of grass- 
coloured holes, pushed what little was 
left of the paper through a stamping- 
machine and stuffed it all into an en- 
velope. I replied in the 





same vein on 


we wanted (first choice, lower ; second 
choice, upper), where we wished to go, 
first choice, second choice, third choice, 
and where we could be communicated 
with when the judges got round to us. 

All this was last January sometime. 

Ultimately we were notified that we 
had had the rare luck to have all our 
first choices granted, and that reserva- 
tions were being hel’ for us on a train 
leaving the first of the following week. 
Will and I discussed the matter and we 
decided that the weather would be 4 
little warm in the South, the month 
being August. j.§ 
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FELLOW-GUESTS. 


SPEAKING GENERALI Y, ONE'S FFLLOW-GUESTS IN A HOTEL CAN USUALLY BE DIVIDED INTO TWO MAIN CLASSES— 


Juv) a2e0e~ 


WHO LOOK AS IF— 





SOME BODY— AND AREN T— 








AND AREN'T, EITHER. 
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Fond Parent (to friendly-disposed little son). “ Now, Cynu 


| 
sms Ts Sa Feet, i Is the scheme in the hands of a cutle: 
SPOTT ING THE UNSHINGLED. With scissors and blades to disp se? 
{Here in Paris we have a new variety of | Oy js the plot thicker and subtler. 
‘beaver.’ This time it is when the long-haired | Connected with hate or with clothes? 
woman appears that she is marked by th ‘ . 
bri oung people, the one first discovering | ,,- 
re ids fag pales *—Reeniig Paper. ee Whatever the cause, | om weary 
Wt stteuen,cofordly quoting | 8st ong fr the times wn » mal 
From Pol. Econ.’s nebulous laws, | UR We te 
Investigate methods of floating 
The kites recommended by Dawes ; 
While Orange and Green (tor the last | 
time ?) 
In Erin delimit their hate, 
From Paris comes news of a pastime | 
Of “ spotting” the shingleless pate. | 


And girls under bonnet and veil 

| Could twist up their plaits without 

danger 

In any design that was apt, 

| And, schooled in respect for the stranger, 
The flapper still harmlessly flapped. 








. “le took to professional football because 
Ag he 2 Ol » foray + ‘ i cau 
\guin L cy are it on the foray, his health would not allow him to complete 


That horde of the Young and the] his studies for Holy Orders.”—-Daily Paper. 

wi — arial bes |Not “The Stickit Minister,” by 
“ +“ y a beavers their quarry | Crockerr, but the crockéd minister 
And banished the beard from the | who couldn't stick it. 


light ; 
With @ jubilant *Yoicks” or “ Tan-| {1 propos of the Ginsoxs-BLooMFiELp 
livy i“ Kieht": 


vw : vw i, vi ; ‘ . 
on harry theix Victims anew b “The contestants finished their traiuing 
rat motive persuades them to chivy | with @ spell of £work which proved to those 


Respectable people like you? privileged to £watch that each in h£is own 
: 3 | Way has reached perfection in physical fitness.” 
Does jealousy lead them to harbour Yorkshire Paper. 
Contempt for luxuriant hair? 
Or are they financed by a barber 
To chase the unshorn to his chair? 


lhe distinguishing feature of modern 
boxing is the Way in which money 
creeps into if. : 
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THE LADY A NICE BIG 
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MISLEADING CASES. 

1!.—Tue Hicusrow. ! 

Trott v. Tulip. } 
Before Mr. Justice Woor.. 

Tuts action for defamation was to-day 
brought a stage nearer to its conclusion 
with the closing speeches of counsel and 
his Lordship’s summing-up to the jury. 
This was the twenty-seventh day of the 
hearing. 

His Lorpsuip, addressing the jury, 
said: In the whole course of my pro- 
fessional career, which has included, | 
necessarily, many warmly - c mtested 
claims for defamation of character 1 | 
many different fields of society, | do | 
not remember one which with such an 
appearance of simplicity has revealed 
upon examination such sharp and com- 
plicated differences, supported, may | 
say, by such stubborn animosities. | 

The facts are simple enough. [he | 
parties both belong to what is called 
the literary world, and in that world | 
ure sufficiently well known, Miss Clelia 
Trott as a writer and Mrs. Tulip as 4 | 
critic of original works of fiction. You 
were invited by the plaintiff's counsel to 
consider upon a somewhat higher plane 
the activities of Miss Trott, which are | 
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| admittedly creative, than those of Mrs 
Tulip, as being chiefly occupied in tear- 
| ing to pieces the things which other 
men have made. But this distinction, 
| however attractive to the lay mind, I 
| must ask you todismiss from your own. 
| In Magna Carta and subsequent enact- 
ments our ancestors have been careful 
to secure to the most repellent of the 
King's subjects the common rights of 
free expression so long as it takes the 
harmless form of venomous and enrag- 
ing words. How far this is just to those 
of our fellows who are unhappily unable 
to express themselves except by blows 
it is not for us to inquire. And how 
far that condition of suppressed fury 
which follows a verbal but unactionable 
assault is socially more desirable than 
the healthy breach of the peace which 


scope of this inquiry. I mention these 
matters only to confuse you and to dis- 
play the superior alertness of my intelli- 
gence. It is enough for you that before 
the law, at any rate, a literary or dram- 
atic critic is as good and useful a citizen 





| as an original author, and is entitled to 
| the same measure of justice, if he can | 


} 
| 


get it. 

The facts of this case are simple 
enough. The defendant, Mrs. Tulip, in 
reviewing a recent work of Miss Clelia 


| Trott’s, a book called Midnight, em- 


ployed the following words: 


follows a blow is also not within the! 


“Tt is no} 





| 


| 
| 





| 


pay | 
good, Miss Trott. All your murders and 


detectives, your vamps and mysteries, 
do not deceive us, charming though they 
are. The truth is, Miss Trott, you are 
a bit of a highbrow.” 

Miss Clelia Trott, so far from being 
disarmed by the sprightly and almost 
complimentary mannet of the review, 
has brought an action for defamation, 
complaining particularly of the word 





“highbrow,” which is said to have 
prejudiced her professionally as a writer 
of sensational narratives for railway | 
reading or, as they are = tepaae 

| 


| called, it appears, ‘ best-sellers.” 


it will be for you to answer, though you | over, at the first hint of opposition or 


The law of libel is exceedingly con- | === 
| will be paid one guinea 
|seven days of this trial, and I am paid 
| five thousand pounds a year. 


plicated and wholly unintelligible 
[His Lordship here gave a brief ex- 
planation of the law of libel, begin- 
ning with the Star Chamber. 
Continuing, his Lordship said 
The question of malice is a question 
of fact for the jury to determine, and 
the jury alone. The evidence which 
we have heard and the demeanour of 
the defendant in the box leave no doubt 
in my own mind that the word com- 
plained of was prompted in fact by | 
legal malice and spleen; but it will be 
for you to say. Far more difficult, in 
My opinion, is the question, “Is the 
word ‘ highbrow ’ defamatory or not ?”’ | 


i 


and this question also, I am glad to say, | 


| well-known writers and authors, four- 
|teen literary critics, seven editors and 


| plained of must be the most remarka- 


were in any respects the same. More- 
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Une 


for the twenty- 


We have had in this case the advan- 
tage of the expert testimony of nineteen 


two philologists. And the one thing 
that emerges from this mass of informed 
opinion is that the expression com- 


ble word in common use to-day. For 
while each of these authorities came 
prepared with a full and impressive 
theory of the origin and significance of 
the word, no two of these explanations 





le (excited by cinema villain's pursuit of heroine), “T SAY, ISN'T THIS THRILLING ? 
Blasé Child. “On, 17'S ALL RIGHT—HER WOMAN'S WIT WILL SAVE HER.” 


disagreement, these ladies and gentle- 
men almost without exception betrayed 
a degree of passion and obstinacy so 
remarkable in persons devoted to the 
contemplative way of life, and so exces 

sive, as to make the extraction of useful 
information by process of cross-examin 

ation promenade I 





If therefore we were to place any re- 


liance upon the expert evidence (which, 


fortunately, it is not the habit of these | 
Courts to do) we should be forced to the | 


conclusion that the word “ highbrow,” | 
having a different meaning in the mouth 


of every authority, has in fact no mean- 
ing whatever, and you might well find 
that to employ nel 4 a term in connec- 
tion with another person could not be 
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defamatory, as one man might say to 
another, “ You are a Bimbo” or “ You 
look like a Togg,” without offence ; for 
these expressions, though presumably 
hostile in intention, have no known 
significance, discourteous or otherwise. 
But you, Members of the Jury, may 
not so easily escape from your responsi- 
bilities. Somehow or other you are to 
answer the questions which will be put 
to you in the affirmative or in the nega- 
tive as the ease may be. And for this 
purpose you will do well to ignore for 
' the most part the nebulous testimony of 
| the literary gentlemen who have stood 
in that box before you. 
| Now it is urged by the defence that 
the word “ highbrow” was invented by 
an American journalist (who has not 
| been called by either side) to express his 
| natural surprise on his observing that 
therew ere persons about 
him more richly gifted 
‘than himself; that it 
| means no morethanone 
| who is superior in intel- 
| ligence to the average 
of his (or her) fellows, 
and is therefore, so far 
from. being libellous, a 
| complimentary expres- 
sion as against the op- 
posite term “lowbrow,” 
which is said to signify 
a person having a low 
| or shallow forehead and 
comparable in aspect 
/ and in mental develop- 
ment to an anthropoid 
ape. According to this 
theory the human race 
| is roughly divided into 
two main species, the 











WHAT OUR FAMOUS POLO PONIES 


pressions of an ethical or moral char- 
acter, such as “ prig” and “ Pharisee. 
One witness indeed went so far as to 
describe a highbrow as “an intellectual 
Pharisee,” and you will remember, no 
doubt, the disorderly scene which fol- 
lowed. 

According to this theory the divisions 
of the human race are not two, but 
three—the lowbrow, the high-lowbrow 
(or those of an intelligence and culture 
superior to the average), and the high- 
brow, who, though not necessarily more 
gifted than the second class, has in an 
intellectual sense the defects of char- 
acter or outlook sufficiently suggested 
by the expressions ‘ prig,” ‘‘ Pharisee ” 
and “smug.” The existence of such a 
class, it is contended, is a matter of 
popular tradition, however small it may 
actually he: and the mere suspicion o! 
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A CONTRACTED HOLIDAY. 


We decided to spend our family holi- 
day at Puccaporth this year. The ad- 
vertisement ran like this :— 

“Comf. bd.-residcnce. Beant. 
| Mis, of snds. Ex. bathing. 
| Nr. golf. Sitt. and 4 bed. 
| Mrs. Pye, Paceaporth.” 





seaside vill, 
Quiet and see, 


Himly.— App. 


| The “mls. of snds.” were, of course, 
| with the “ex. bathing,” for Peter and 
|John. The “quiet and sec.” part ap- 
| pealed to Clara (after I had assured her 
|that “see.” must mean secluded and 
| not secular), and the fact that the place 
| was “nr. golf " was to console me for | 
| the fact thatit was not nr. London, and 
consequently rather expensive to get at 
Notthat I play much golf ona family holi- 
| day really—perhaps just a round im the 
| morning, never more than an occasional 











HAVE 


TO PUT 
The Ass, “ Excuse ME, SIR, BUT WOULD you FAVOUR ME WITH YOUR AUTOGRAPH ome 


——————— nine holes in the even- 
ing, and nothing at all 
lin the afternoon, with 
the possible exception 
of a few practice shots 
if I happen to be off 
my game. But only if 


I happe 


nn to be off it. 
Still, I admit that I like 
to have it nr. 

Well, we went to Pue- 
caporth. It took usa 
long time—almost all 
iday. But,as we alighted | 
from the charmingly 
lrural coach which had 
|brought us from the 
| nearest railway-station, 
|we agreed that it was 
worth while. Mrs. Pye | 
had not exaggerated. | 
In the setting sun Pue- 








UP WITH. 





| high-brow and the low-, and no per- 
, son whose profession it is to provide 
printed reading for his fellow-men can 
_ complain with reason of being included 
in the former category. On the con- 
trary (according to the defence) to say 
of an author that she is a highbrow is 
as much as to say that “she has more 
brains than a monkey, and indeed than 
many men,” and is therefore, at any 
rate, a statement pleasantly intended. 
For the plaintiff, on the other hand, 
| it is urged that, though this may well 
| have been the origin of the term, it has 
| acquired by common usage a definite, 
| or, at any rate, a definitely offensive, 
| Significance. The witnesses who sup- 
| ported this view (so far as any witness 
may be said to have supported anything 
in particular) seemed to suggest that 
highbrow means not merely a person 
of superior intelligence but one who is 
offensively conscious or indeed boastful 
of his (or her) superiority. And they 
employed, with a warmth which I was 
not always able to restrain, various ex- 











the highbrow taint is enough to alienate 


from public favour a writer with the | 


peculiar appeal of the author of Mid- 
night and Iwo in Pyjamas. One wit- 
ness, Mr. Snood, who controls, I under- 
stand, a number of railway bookstalls, 
told us that he is in the habit of select- 


ing the books to be displayed upon his | 


stalls by a scrupulous examination of 
the “‘dust-covers” or paper-wrappers. 
And he went so far as to say that he 
can tell at a glance from the picture on 
a dust-cover whether the book which it 
conceals is healthy and suitable for the 
general public, or highbrow and not so. 
In the face of this evidence 
The learned Judge had not concluded 
his summing-up when the court ad- 
journed. A. P. Hi. 








“ Hotel Linenkeeper, thoroughly experienced 
and eylinder, 10in. dia. x in. stroke, 150 
revolutions.”"—Advt. in Daily Paper. 

We often wonder what has happened 
to our linen when it returns from the 
hotel-laundry. Now we know. 


|eaporth Icoked like Paradise. The 
‘mls. of snds.” were the approved shade 
|of gold. The place was certainly “quiet 
|and,” as far as we could see, “sec.” 1} 
perceived that in this “beaut. seaside 
vill.” we were to have one of the most 
restful holidays of our family career— 
with just that little bit of golf which, 
in fairness to myself, I ought to under- 
take in order to keep mycelf playing 
down to my handicap. 

Mrs. Pye looked a dear, too—one of 
those women who strike you as“ hmly” 
at the very first glance. 

She provided us with a very excellent 
meal on our arrival, and after that I 
suggested to Clara that I might as well 
just stroll along and have a look at the 
course before dark. 

Clara raised no objection, so Mrs. Pye 
was summoned. 

“Mrs. Pye,” I said, “I thought of 
just strolling along to have a look at the 
golf-course. Which way do I go? 

“A look at the what, Sir?” asked 
Mrs. Pye. 
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«At the golf-course, Mrs. Pye.” 

« At the golf-course, Sir?” 

“Yes,” I said. “ Yes—golf-course. 
I don’t mean to play this evening, you 
know. Only to havea look atit. Surely 
it ’s not too far to go before dark ?” 

Mrs. Pye began to look from myself 


a3 being stupid rather than “hmly.” 

« But there isn’t any golf at Pucca- 
porth, Sir,” she exclaimed. “ Indeed I 
said that in my advertisement: ‘ Quiet 
and secluded. No golf.’” 

“You said in your advertisement 
‘N—no golf’? ” I stammered. 

“That ’s right,” explained Mrs. Pye 
“Funny you didn’t notice it, Sir. You 
see, how I came to put it was like this 
The lady I had with me last year said 
to me before she went away,‘ Mrs. Pye, 
she said, ‘ we've had a beautiful time. 
So quiet and peaceful. And,’ said she, 
i ‘no golf—no golf at Puccaporth. It’s 
| made a different man of my husband, 
| Mrs. Pye.’ So,” finished Mrs. Pye, “1 
| thought it might be an extra attraction 
ilike if I put it in the advertisement 
| Town-folks are queer—begging your 
| pardon, Sir. But it’s funny you didn’t | 
| notice——"’ 

I forget what it was I was going to! 
say then if Clara had not seen fit to cut | 
| the interview short at this point. | 

“Allright, Mrs. Pye. That will do. | 
| Thank you so much,” she said sweetly. | 
| Ithink on the whole that Mrs. Pye’s| 
| statements can be credited, and I have | 
| forgiven her. But I feel that if ever 1! 
| meet that compositor-fellow who set | 
}up the advertisement and converted 
i“no” to “nr.” I shall make him go 
| h. and c. all over. 





| 
| 
| 
} 


Meantime I am 
| Spending my holiday bldg. snd. castles | 
| and playing hky. and bzq. 








“Privvus INTER PareEs } 
i DOM JUAN ITURRIBERRIGORRIGOICOEROTABERRICOECHEA 
Advt. in Argentine Paper 
| Fancy trying to get a trunk call through: 
to this gentleman! 


| 


1 , 

| From an article on sea-sickness : 

| “It is said that deep, slow breathing is a 

| Seat preventative, and sixteen or seventeen | 

| breaths should be taken a minute, as against | 

| the normal twenty. Take care to inspire as 
the vessel sinks and to expire as she rises.” 

Week ly Paper. 

| We have often felt like doing that, but 

| up to the present have escaped. 


| 





| From the report of an educational 
| dispute :— 
“Those who know state that the present 
staff ate the most satisfact wy teachers. The 
| 89vernors have to keep faith with them.” 
Welsh Paper. | 
But ought this sort of thing to be en- | 
' couraged ? 


to Clara, then from Clara to myself in| 
a manner which struck me at the time 




















Bowler. 
Umpire. “I WILL—sBUT IT's WoRSsE.” 


“ WOULD YOU MIND STANDING SIDEWAYS, OLD CHAP? | 











Paani Down and out by the road of the river, 
SMALL CLASSES. | Little ships in a little river ; 
Cowes is done and the big yachts ‘ines Mind the marks where the rushes | 
Off to the wet West Country races. shiver! 
Now the little boats come to theirown,| Top of the holidays—top of the tide. 
Creeping out from their mooring- 
aad) Scholars are Cheap To-day. 
White-sailed - “Three girls gained State Scholarships in 
* prams, 1920 and 1921, which took them to —— Col- 


Red-wings blown from the Island | lege, and at 84. per lb. are of excellent quality.” 
Local Paper. 








places 


dinghies and seudding 


side, 
Swinging in to the Lymington river, 
Hurst and Beaulieu and up the river, 
Up the river Lehind the tide. 





“The last word in luxurious Motor Coach- 
ing. Sherlock Holmes himself could not detect | 
the difference between the new Coaches, seated | 
for 14, and the latest private family car seated 


Out from the shore comes the Yarmouth | for 6."—Scots Paper. 
packet— “A bit crowded, my dear Watson?" | 
Up and down in the wash we dip - - | 


“Bloomfie'd is on the canvas, prone and | 
with eyes to the sky."—-Sunday Paper. 
It was clever of Grepons to defeat an | 
opponent who had eyes in the back of 
his head. 


Shouts aboard of her, stir and racket: 
Zoom, make room, for the Island 
ship!” 

Round we go with a clapping sail ; 

Solent beckons us, blue and wide; 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Cle ks.) 


I atways thought Dijon was rather a pleasant old town. 
Blue skies and blue blouses, cassis in little bottles, mustard 
in little jars, pain d'épice put up in eracker-paper and (best 
of all) the old woman who sold “ snails prepared and un- 

vepared,” and “ oysters marine and Portugese.” But 
Mtr A. BE. W. Mason has changed all that ; and now I shall 
never be able to get turned out at Dijon on my way to 
Modane without a shudder of repulsion, For Dijon is 
almost from first to last the scene of 7’he House of the Arrow 
gettable detective stories I have mane 
ever come across; The loeal 
colour (all there is of jt, for the 
tale is one gallop of episode) is 
very well done: that sinister 
house, the Maison Grenelle, at 
which Jim Frobisher, the mala- 
droit English solicitor, arrives 
with Mons. Hanaud, the great 
French detective; those stately 
rooms, sealed by the local police, 
in one of which their invalid 
' owner, Mrs. Harlowe, has died, 
| it is supposed of poison; that 
mean back street where lives 
(and horribly dies) Jean Cladel, 
seller of forbidden’ drugs. All 
these are excellently drawn, and 
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(Hopper AND STOUGHTON), one of the most grisly and unfor- 
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indulged for the information of the neutral countries, which 
was necessarily misleading, deceived the Allied peoples 
themselves. Plutarch, in fact, lied generously. M. PIERREFEU, 
who edited the official communiqué issued by the French 
G.H.Q. for three years, felt it to be his duty to dissipate 
some jl‘usions. With his criticism of the directors of the 
War on either side I am not competent to deal. It gives me 
the impression, however, of being scrupulously impartial, 
M. Pierrerev addresses himself to the civilian, who, he 
insists, will undoubtedly be called to arms in the next con- 
flict of nations, and who is therefore profoundly concerned 
to understand the elements of the new national warfare. 
These are set forth in the plainest terms. I am not surprised 
to learn that three-quarters of 
a million copies have been sold 





| Jerrery EK. Jerrery's excellent 
translation will be as widely 
read in this country, " 
| Kenya Mist (Tuornton Bur- 
| TERWORTH) is a first novel, by 
ithe confession of its author, 
| FLorence Rippe ey. It has al- 
| ready appeared as a serial under 
| another name in & morning 
paper, and probably had a con- 
siderable success. I should not 


in book form, for it makes easy 








all ave foreign ground to the 
two chief suspects—a fact which 
notably heightens the tension of 
their story. The dead woman's 
niece, Betty Harlowe, and her 
companion, Ann Upeott, both 
tone and terror-stricken Eng- 
lish girls, are the main factors in 
the problem, the former being 
accused from the outset, the 
latter to be implicated still more 
| deeply before the wholly unex- 
pected end, All along both girls 
are skilfully differentiated, and, 
if their common idol, Frobisher, 
is something of a lay-figure— 
well, we have all of us known 
imperfectly animated young 
solicitors, and Frobisher serves “A por 0’ STRAWBERRY JA 
his turn well enough. But the} ™® "®t ONE Was MADE 
great Hanaud, with his con- 











GROWN ON GOOSEBERRY-BUSHES.” 


iwho has already done for 
' Rhodesia what our aut horappar- 
ently intends to do for Kenya 
‘Colony. Local knowledge, a 
‘daring scorn of conventional 
‘morals and a certain originality 
\in the choice of names are com- 
mon to the two. So is a sort of 
playful humour, which some- 
times becomes rather wearisome. 
Michaela Dundas, the heroine, is 
one of those young women who 
iave lost faith in man, not alto- 
gether without reason; in the 
simple but moving language of 
the publisher she ‘yearns for 
motherhood, but is determined 
never to marry; she would 
| have a child but not a hus- 
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M, PLEASE; AN’ MUVVER SAYS 
OF STRAWBERRIES WHAT Was 








summate finesse masked by ironic buffoonery, is a new 
and convineingly Gallie type of sleuth; and I do not con- 
sider I am lodging a merely personal appeal when | urge 
Mr. Mason to let me see some more of him. 

Five years are perhaps the shortest distance in time at 
the end of which the student can view the Great War in its 
right en In his ingenious, bold and lucid work, 
Plutarch Lied (Gnaxt Ricnarps), M. Jean pe Prerrerev 

resents an analysis of the course of events which, in its 
illumination of the theories of war, can only be matehed 





Unarmed Forces. What Admiral Coser does for sea war- 
fare M, Prrrrereu does for the war on land. With a per- 
fect composure he reveals the psychological origins of 
success and of failure. In his engaging preface M. Pierrerev 

delicately explains that the propaganda in which the Allies 





in this country by Rear-Admiral Consert’s Triumph of 


band.” Only six months before the story opens she had 
shielded her shy cheeks in the misty loveliness of her 
bridal veil and gone forth to the little grey church rest- 
ing under the shadow of a Surrey hill—only to find that 
he was not there to meet her. Pretty fair-haired Glenison 
Ross too, her cousin, married at twenty-one, had known 
misery, disillusion and even physical cruelty before she 
had come out to join Michaela on her six-hundred-acre 
farm. You might suppose that this pair would have put 
up something of a fight against matrimony, but the cus- 
tomary two-hundred-and-eighty pages are suflicient to see 
them both accepting the attentions of two gentlemen who 
have settled on the next farm. And in the meanwhile 
Mike (as we learn to call her) has “ daringly realised her 
ideal,” and no one seems to mind very much, The impres 
sion I derive from the book is that the spirit of modernity 


ee 


}in France, and I hope that Mr. | 


; and quite interesting reading of | 





be surprised if it had a good sale | 
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| its kind, which is not unlike the | 
i work of another talented lady | 
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must have a strong hold on our youngest colony. 
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Visitor (to Writer's Wife). “Goop mueavens! Loox at 
Writer's Wife. “It's ALL RIGHT—HE'S THINKING OUT 


Man in the past has built himself a variety of sailing 
craft, has sailed them, scrapped them and warmed his hands 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON 





CHARIVARI. 








your HusBAND!" 
A NeW pLoT, Derrecrive sToRY BY THK LOOK oF Tr.” 


late the spars and shrouds is a temptation few could resist ; 
yet, without the profound knowledge which Mr. Morron 


over the blue flames of their remains before the student has | NANCE possesses, most of us would soon reduce a proud three 
realised that the particular type has passed forever. Ocea- | decker to the semblance of an unsuccessful cat's-cradle. 


sionally we have safeguarded such specimens as may be seen 
moored in London river; but, shorn of their spars and 


| roofed and chimneyed into domesticity, they present so sad 





| . 
| a spectacle that one wonders whether a dignified cremation 


would not have been a more fitting end. Here, however, 
comes Mr. R. Morton Nance with a comely volume filled 
with reproductions of the models which he and his fellow 
craftsmen have made to preserve for posterity the beautiful 
lines of the vessels of the past. You know how distressingly 
absent is the atmosphere of the sea from the cleanly steam- 
ship models one sees behind glass-cases in railway stations ; 
but there seems to rise from many of the beautiful plates in 
Sarltng Ship Models (HALTON anv Truscort Smrrn, Lirp.) 
a faint odour of Stockholm tar, stimulating in us a desire to 
obtain at any price one of these craft, and, having swept 
the nursery floor clear of obstructions and having placed it 
on the green linoleum, to lie on our stomachs and pilot it 
through adventures and perils. But, judging from the 
craftsmanship displayed in these miniature vessels, they 
must be far beyond the pockets of most of us, 80 that Mr. 
Morton Nancr's book comes as a boon. The author, in 
his very concise history of the art and purpose of ship- 
model making, expresses a wholesome horror of glass-cases, 
holding that the vessel that requires such protection can 
have little romance about it. But I would warn him that 
it would be a sad day for him if 1, for one, fell upon his 


Mr. Dornrorp Yarrs’ And Five Were Foolish (Warn, | 
Lock) is a jolly little collection of modern fairy tales. The 
heroines of his ten stories are inordinately beautiful and 
have the loveliest slimmest ankles. Their squires are for 
the most part more than merely personable fellows ; they are | 
V.C.'s, Dukes in disguise, or penniless but deathly proud | 
aristocrats. There's heaps of money about. If the man has | 
it not, then the wise or foolish virgin generally has, The 
best people eat the best food in the best restaurants 
The endings are happy. Even the bitter little story of 
Madeleme, a saintly oaths bourgeoise, one of the foolish, 
and married to an unspeakable brute, ends in his renuncia- 
tion of his cruelty at a supreme moment; the lady of high 
degree who marries her groom and repents the same day 
has the satisfaction of seeing him killed in a brawl; and 
even Jo, who ran away from her secret-service hero to a 
brilliant cruel cad, comes home to die in peace. This sounds 
all rather like the magazine formula; but Mr. Yares has a 
brisk pen that moves well above that rather exasperating 
average. His people have a pretty wit (rather Vike the 
author's, I imagine, and rather like each other's). On the 
whole certainly to be prescribed, one or two at a time, as 
a wholesome tonic against poor spirits. 


To some of us who have lived in Cornwall for many 





collection unawares. To finger the rigging and to manipu- 








years there comes a vivid sense not so much of misunder- 
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Visitor..“ Dow’? YOU THINK IT'S RATHER COLD AND DAMP FOR YOUR HUSBAND TO BE SITTING OUT IN THE GARDEN?” 
’ : pagen 9 
Wife. *On, 'Lt No HaRM WIM. HE'LL BE WATCHIN’ THE SUNSET. He ENJOYS A WEE BIT FREE ENTERTAINMENT. 











standing her as.of not understanding. We may love and 
admire the Duchy, but somehow or other she seems to be 
holding something back ; she will not reveal herself entirely ; 
she refuses the closest intimacy. Many novels have been 
written about Cornwall the scenes of which might as well 
have been laid in Balham or Birkenhead; they do not 
begin to touch the fringe of the secret of Cornwall's charm. 
And so it is a relief and a pleasure to read Cornish 
Silhouettes (Lane), for these tales and sketches are written 
hy one who gets very near indeed to the secret. C. C. 
Roorrs (I do not know whether to say Mrs. or Miss) is at 
her best when she is writing of places and things. She is 
also goo! about the Cornish people and faithfully records 
their little peculiarities. Other writers have written, and 
written ably, of Cornish folk, but I doubt if any one has 
8o nearly penetrated the Duchy’s secret stronghold as Mrs. 
(or Miss) C. C. Rogers does in her sketch “ Wild Cornwall,” 
and even she admits her failure. “ That spirit of Cornwall, 
the spirit of wildness and beauty! I only know that it is 
not to be captured and yet it is everywhere. It is very 
close, yet inaccessible as the stars.” Modesty is not the 
only virtue of this delightful writer. : 


_— -—-—- ~ ———_— 


I have a particular fondness for the kind of story, long or 
short, which seems to have been allowed to turn itself out 
at exactly what length it pleased, with no consideration for 
either editors or publishers. The three stories in Mrs. 
Devaxn's New Friends in Old Chester (Murray), although 
they are all something of a length, seem to belong to this 
pleasant tribe and kindly justify my fondness for it, | 
should have called “ How Could She!” (the story of a girl 
who saved the man she loved from an unhappy marriage) 
the most delightful thing I have read for a iong time, if ] 
hadn't just read “ An Old Chester Secret,” in which a little 


| follow hard on each other's heels, but the end of all these 














washed-out spinster gives heart-room and home-room to 
an illegitimate boy: Again, having half-an-hour before, 
devoured ** The Eliots’ Katy,” a story of an Irish emigrant 
mother and her child, I cannot say it about either of the 
other two, but must save it up for this one. These simple 








; 


homely stories are full of human nature and the sort of | 


humour that comes by the way. 


are likely to go on living. 
_ J 
* Mr, Rowl” (Hersemann) kept me agog from beginning 
toend. Mr. D. K. Brosrrr sets out to relate the adven- 
tures and misadventures of a French prisoner of war in the | 
England of the early years of the nineteenth century, and 
he succeeds in giving us a true and vivid picture of the | 
period and in drawing a most engaging hero. M. Raoul | 
des Sabliéres was the prisoner’s name, but, as it proved far 
too difficult for English tongues to “ get round,” he was 
generally called Mr. Rowl. Fortunate in being loved by 4 
charming and determined young lady, Rowl was most un- 
fortunate, inasmuch as this love provoked one Sir Francts 
Mulholland to a jealousy that knew no bounds. Sir Francis 
made the falsest accusations against poor Rowl, and it was 
due to these lies that the latter was interned in the prison 
at Norman Cross. Subsequently escapes and captures 


excitements was what I keenly desired for the prisoner @ 
his lady-love. Had | to award asterisks of merit to novelists | 
who have a story to tell and tell it well I should award 

Mr. Broster a brace or more. 





“The child bridesmaids carried bouquets of shaded green peas.” 
West-Country Paper. 
The ducks! 





—ao 


Katy at least is one | 
of those creations of the imagination that really live and | 
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Many Americans pay a pilgrimage to 
No. 10, Downing Street, in order to 
touch the knocker. A Russian dele- 
gation recently visited London in order 
to touch the Government. 

* * 

The present summer is a triumph for 
the pessimist who ds always expecting 
the worst. Now he’s got it. 





* 
In Regent Street recently a large 
water-main burst. In afew ~>——— 
minutes the street resembled 
a cricket-pitch. 


* 

We trust that there is 
nothing sinister about the 
Government's endeavours to 
popularise flying. It sounds 
like an attempt to solve the 
housing problem once and 
for all. a 


* 


Rouge of two thousand 
| five hundred years ago has 
been discovered near Odessa. 
Were there never any good 
old times ? 

| * 


A remarkable case is re- 
_ported from Chicago. It 
| appears that Prohibition 
|agents raided a residence 

there and did not find an 
illicit still in the cellar. The 
| owner of the house is now 
regarded as an impostor. 
} . * 


* 

An essayist appeals for 
| more originality in the writ- 
| ing of letters. He has prob- 
_ ably been receiving a num- 
| ber all beginning with the 
| word “ unless.” 





After special investiga- 
e pecial investiga “TuHEy 


of Sweden, it has been dis- | 
covered that most babies | 
are born between six and! 
| nine o’clock in the morning. The others 
just please themselves. 


| A seaside resort has a jazz band 

which plays on araftin the sea. It was 
hoped that this would be a success, but 
the people on the promenade can still 
| hear it. na 

According to Tom Gippons, the Ameri- 
can boxer, our English boxers don't fight 
enough. The trouble is that some 
American boxers stop them. 

ao 

The Home Secretary has decided 
that the installation of wireless in our 
prisons cannot be allowed. This pan- 








VOL. CLXVII. 





| PAGEANT OF 
, WALKED TOGETHER, ALICE WITH HER ARMS CLASPED 
tions by Dr. O. A. Bowe,| poyiscuy rouxp THY NECK OF THE SPRINGBOK.” 
“ Through the Looking Glass” (Revised Edition). 





dering to the feelings of prisoners seems 
to be carried too far nowadays. 
* * 

D'Annvunzio has constructed a theatre 
with forty seats priced at a thousand 
pounds each. This suggests a new 
thrill for our war rich. Fancy linger- 
ing over dinner and missing a hundred 
pounds’ worth of play! 


A man has just been admitted to a 
London hospital suffering from an in- 
ability to move his elbows away from 





ones should rather be guided into ways 
of truth. mh 
* 

“Chess masters at grips,” saysa head- 
line. There is far too much of this clinch- 
ing for the good of the game. 

* <= 


A man has left Wigan to walk round 
the world. Who can blame him? 
** 
Two Swiss astronomers with a very 
powerful telescope believe they have 
discovered a sea on Mars. There is some 








Mr. Tuomas. 


A lic c 


EMPIRE: THE LAST PHASE, 


talk of inviting them to try 
to find one at Southend. 
* * 


The President of a South 
American State has just died 
a natural death. It is a 
source of satisfaction to his 


the end, ‘ 


There are 420,120 tele- 

hones in the London area. 

he things seem to thrive 
on criticism. 


Aninhabitant of Mazenay, 
France, has grown the larg- 
est mushroom ever known 
in the country. We under- 
stand that the doctor has 
forbidden him to talk much 
owing to arm-strain. 


“Tf the Prime Minister 
hasn't the confidence of the 
nation, then who has?” 
asks a writer. Lots of peo- 
ple pin their faith to Mr. 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 


In the opinion of a fa- 
mous poet children can re- 
cite much better than they 
used to. The only fly in 
the ointment is that they 
will do it. 





There is always the con- 





his sides. It is thought that he has 
just returned from a caravan holiday. 
* 

Mr. H. J. Ranpaws deplores the fact 
that great historical works don't appear 
nowadays. We agree. Our desk stands 
much more firmly with a thick volume 
under one leg than with two thin ones. 

x & 


The largest porpoise in captivity is 
now to be seen at Brighton. The Thanet 
authorities are believed to be exerting 
every effort to secure a larger one. 


Three four- year-olds have taken part 
in a children’s angling competition at 
Deal. Our own feeling is that our little 








solation that any change in the weather 
is bound to be an improvement. 
* 


Some consternation was caused the 
other day by a rather alarming report 
to the effect’ that farmers in Cheshire 
are optimistic about the harvest. 

* ¢ 


A contemporary mentions a sugges- 
tion that parrots should be let loose in 
our public parks. But surely we have 
enough orators in Hyde Park already. 

* * 
4 

A shortage of waitresses at riverside 
restaurants is ascribed to the unwilling- 
ness of the girls to wait on Sundays. Or 
on any other day, in many cases. 





relatives that he outwitted 
his political opponents to | 
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THE SOCIALIST TRIUMPH. 


Tis story belongs properly to Ernest. 
Calling on him the other evening, 4 
found him with a pen in his hand and 
the Young Author's writing-pad before 
him. 

“I am writing a very remarkable 
story,” he said. 

As this is the usual prelude to one 
of Ernest's flights of fancy, I remained 
calm. 

“A prophetic story,” he went on, 
“for it is certain to happen sooner or 
later. I will tell you the plot if you 
like,” and, without waiting to know 
whether I liked or not, he did so. 

“The hero of the story is Henry 
Barge. When the story opens Henry 
Barge is twenty-two years of age, and 
he owns a small draper's shop in the 
Fulham Road, Henry is a strong man. 
Not the conventional ‘strong silent 
man’ of fiction, you must understand. 
Indeed, impossible as it would have 
seemed to the novelists of an earlier 
decade, he is a strong and rather talk- 
ative man. Nor has he an iron jaw and 
a steely eye. These would have served 
him but ill in his business, for they 
would certainly have had a repellent 
effect upon seekers after drapery. No, 


| Henry's manner is gentle and concilia- 





tory, his appearance cherubic, his tongue 
loquacious. And yet he is strong, physi- 
cally and intellectually, and ambitious. 
Soon to drapery he has added haber- 
dashery. Then to haberdashery grocery, 
and to grocery butchery. By the time 
he is thirty he has the largest depart- 
mental store in London. 

“ By the time he is thirty-five he has 
absorbed all the other departmental 
stores. By the time he is forty he has 
absorbed all the smaller shops as well.” 

** An extraordinarily absorbent fellow, 
this Henry Barge,” i said. 

“ Notextraordinary atall,” said Ernest 
coolly, “ England had been working up 
to Henry Barge for a long time, only 
no one realised it. So long ago as 1880 
there was.a‘ Universal Provider.’ Later 
came Lord Hulmerleaye (or some such 
name), who guided many activities, in- 
cluding not only the ablutions of the 
masses but (though these with more 
qualified success) the destinies of some 
of the inhabitants of the outer islands. 
There was also the ‘ House of Unicorns,’ 
which through sheer efficiency estab- 
lished a predominant position in the 
catering trade. 

“Then at last came Henry Barge. 
He merely combined in one person all 
the characteristics which go to make the 
successful business man. Hehad a clear 
mind, courage, industry, vitality and 
an iron constitution. Also, as I have 
said, a conciliatory manner and a ready 








tongue. Other people had had these, 
of course, but never before a full dose oi 
them all. But it was bound to come 
sooner or later. The odd part really 
was that it had not come sooner, not 
that it had come later. 

“ Henry was now well started on the 
upward path. Ce n'est que le premier 
pas qui coite. Being the only retailer, 
he soon became the only manufacturer. 
Control of the mines, the railways and 
the merchant shipping followed. It all 
came easy to him. His iron constitution 
held, and his flair for finding good lieu- 
tenants. Everything he controlled was 
so well-managed that ifanything seemed 
ill-managed people began to complain 
and ask why Barge did not take it over. 

“He very soon had the entire agri- 
culture of the country, and the fishing. 
Everyone was happy, everything went 
smoothly. Then something happened 
which people had begun to think impos- 
sible. The iron constitution gave way. 
Henry Barge died. 

“In all Henry Barge’s career he was 
guilty, I suppose, of but one omission— 
he had never made a will. He was a 
bachelor and had no relations. His vast 
undertakings—the whole of the manu- 
facturing and distributing of thecountry, 
the agriculture and the fisheries—re- 
verted to the State. The Socialist ideal 
was thus arrived at automatically.” 

I considered this for a few minutes. 

“Tt is certainly not so poor as most 
of your plots,” I said encouragingly. 
* But let me hearthe end. What hap- 
pened when the State owned every- 
thing?” 

“That is as may be,” said Ernest. 
“As a fact I shall, I expect, make two 
endings. In the first ending all will go 
wonderfully well under the State, better 
even than in the days of Henry Barge, 
and I shall send the story to The New 
Leader. Ifthey do not accept it I shall 
clap on the other ending, wherein every- 
thing goes wonderfully wrong under 
the State, and send it to The Morning 
Post.” ; 

“That,” I cried in indignation, “is 
an utterly callous and depraved thing 
to do. I shall certainly not allow it. 
Rather than that the noble traditions 
of British journalism should be defiled 
I shall steal your idea and publish it 
myself.” 

Which I now do. 





From a tax-collector’sdemand note :— 

‘* Referring to my previous application for 
payment of the undermertioned instalment 
of Incom6 Tax for the year 1223-24, I beg to 
request that the amouut, now overdue, be paid 
or remitted to me WITHIN TEN DAYS FROM THIS 
DATE.” 
He is evidently making up for lost time, 
and in too much of a hurry to spell 
correctly. 





VECETABLE VARIATIONS 
(On a Famil:ar Theme). 


Tue Grower and the Greengrocer 
Were walking near the Strand; | 

The Grower was depressed to see | 
All business at a stand. 

“Tf This were only swept away,” | 
He said, “it would be grand. 


“Tf seven trades with seven strikes 
Kept at it for a year, 

Do you suppose,” the Grower said, 
“That they could get it clear?” 

“1 doubt it,” said the Greengrocer, 
And grinned from ear to ear. 
7 ms ~ 

*O lorries, come and run for us,” 
The Grower did beseech ; 

“ We'll see it through if only you 
Will step into the breach 

And take our loads along the roads 
At fifty bob for each.” 


Then ten young lorries hurried up, 
With ardent zeal inspired, 

Theirbonnetstrimandneatly brushed, 
All eager to be hired ; 

And hundreds followed in their track, 
Well oiled and geared and tyred. 


‘The time has come,” the 
said, 
“To talk of many things 
Of fruit and greens and peas and 
beans, 
Of cabbages and ‘ rings,’ 
And how consumers may be fed 
Without combines or ‘ kings.’”’ 


Growe! 


| 
“QO lorries,” said the Greengrocer, | 
* You ‘ll have a pleasant run, 
And, even though the ‘Garden’ ends, 
Your task is but begun, 
And will not cease but will increase, | 
For you and we have won.” | 

i 

! 





Our Mathematical Journalists. 

“ The bedstead of Og, King of Bashan, was | 
nine cubits in length, which, after allowing | 
a foot above his head and a foot below his feet, | 
would give his height as over thirteen feet.” | 

Local Paper, | 
We make it 11 ft.Gin. Still that’s; 
good enough. 

“Wanted, prize-winning Cairn Dog or Bitch, 
must have no West Highland blood ; must be 
willing to be sent on approval.” 

Advt. in Weekly Paver. 
We are glad to note the consideration | 
displayed for the feelings of these highly- | 
bred animals. 





‘Speaking at the Convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Homeopathy, Dr. ——~ | 
asserted that the widespread indulgenc? 18 | 
poisonous beverages was undermining the 
health of the younger generation, and causing | 
an alarming increase in hay fever.” 

New Zealand Paper. | 
A warning not to be sneezed at. 


—— 
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THE THIN END OF THE VEG, 


Market GArDENER AND Greencrocer. “ WE'RE SORRY FOR YOUR TROUBLE, BUT EVERYBODY 
WILL THANK YOU FOR BRINGING US CLOSER TOGETHER.” 

As soon as the strike of Covent Garden porters broke out, plans were arranged for the distribution of supplies direct from the 
growers to the retailers throughout the countrs 


























| with alacrity. 
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Undefeatable Picnicker. “ Excuse me—I wonper 1F I MAY HAVE 











A LITTLE WATER?” 





HOLIDAY PASTIMES. 


I.—Tue Vikine Breen. 

SanpsmouTH Bay is one of those nice 
smooth bays—I mean it doesn’t special- 
ise in nasty choppy seas or huge Atlan- 
tic rollers or other marine disasters. 
“Glassy” is the right adjective for it ; 
a kindly unexacting sort of bay. And 
so when Gilbey suggested a sail I agreed 





“Just the two of us,” said Gilbey. 
“No need to takea man. You know 
all about sailing a boat, I suppose? ” 

“ Oh, rather,” I said. 

“So do I,” said Gilbey. “ Perfectly 
simple when you know the ropes.” 

“Quite. And the sails and things,” 
I said carelessly. 

It is a curious thing the effect that 
holidays and ozone have on one’s 
mentality. I knew that Gilbey knew 
nothing about sailing-boats, and Gilbey 
knew that I knew it. At the same time 
Gilbey is perfectly aware that my career 
as a Viking had up to then been limited 
to an occasional punt at Maidenhead. 
But when one belongs to an island race 
of sea-dogs—I mean Netson and Fro- 
BISHER and Drake and—er—NeEtson, 
and a like that—one is surely 
permitted to believe that heredity and 





environment count for something. 





“ What sort of craft, Gilbey ?’’ I said. 
“Do you prefer a lugger, schooner- 
rigged, or a cutter with a spinnaker 
and a couple of mizzens ?” 

Gilbey looked annoyed. But it was 
his ownfault. Heought to havethought 
of it first. 

“Oh, just a boat,” he said snappily. 

We walked down to the jetty and 
picked out a nice clean one (“I like ’em 
clipper built,” said Gilbey), and the 
man in charge assured us that she was 
as seaworthy as the Mauretania. 

“Is she a witch to sail?” I asked. 

“TI dessay,” said the man dubiously, 
getting into her and doing a little tired 
baling with a cigarette tin. 

“And what about luffing?” asked 
Gilbey with a knowing look. 

“ Bluffing ?” 

“I’m doing nothing of the kind,” said 
Gilbey with a cold stare. “It’s no use 
trying todeceive me. Will she luff all 
right?” 

The man looked curiously from Gilbey 
to me and back again. : 

“Has either 0’ you gen’lemen ever 
sailed a boat afore?” he asked. 

“ Of course,” said Gilbey indignantly. 
“When I was at Salonica we did prae- 
tically nothing else.” 

All the hazardous things in Gilbey’s 
career happened at Salonica. Z 





« And I came back on the Mayflower,” 
I said. “ In ballast.”’ 
The man scratched his hed. 
“T dessay you'll be all right,” he 
said. “Can you swim?” 
fs A F 
With the help of a good push from | 
the ancient mariner and a little deft 
work with the oars on my part, we| 
managed to get clear of the jetty. A 
tiny puff of wind took our craft a degree | 
or two out of the perpendicular 


j 


“T'll| 


“ She ’s feeling it,” I shouted. 
take the helm, Gilbey. You get busy 
on the—er—fore peak. Look alive | 
now!” ~ 
“Who are you talking to?” said | 
Gilbey, staring. 
“ The crew,’ I said. a 
“Look here,” said Gilbey —‘“ who 
a” 


suggested 

But the blood of a hundred or 80 
Viking ancestors was beginning to stir | 
in my veins. : 

“ Now don’t let's have any mutiny 
on the high seas,” I said sternly. 

Gilbey gasped. 

“ Look here,” he said again—‘ who 
was it- ae 

But just then another and stronger 
puff of wind tilted the good ship Susan 
a little further over, and Gilbey, who 
had stood up, sat down again suddenly. 


———— 
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«“ Yare the bowline!’’ I shouted. 
« Yare it yourself,” said Gilbey. 
“T haven't got it.” 

“ Neither have I,” said Gilbey. 


| said reasonably, “ otherwise how can 


} 

: aa 
“Well, somebody must’ have it, 7 
i 


| we yare it.” 


“TI don’t believe it needs yaring at | 


| all,” said Gilbey. “ And what ’s more,”’ | 
| he continued threateningly, “I don't | 


believe you know what you’re talking | 


about.” 


| revolver. 


“Don’t speak to the man at the| 
wheel,” I said, frowning. “Surely you} 
know that, Gilbey. What 
looking for?” 

“A belaying-pin,” said Gilbey with 
a mutinous look. ~ 

I felt in my hip-pocket: I had no| 
I felt between my teeth: I} 
hadn't even a cutlass. 

“Get forrard, you scum!” I shouted, | 


are you] 


| 


_ putting a bold face on it. | 


“Shan’t,”” said the scum. 
For a moment the Susan hung in 
the wind, the atmosphere of her decks 


tense, big with tragic possibilities. | 


| Then the little breeze died away. 


' 
I had another idea. 

“You there,” I shouted—this is a} 
form of address used by the best skip- | 
pers, as one not calculated to give the | 
crew too good an opinion of itself—| 
“jump aloft and see if you can see any | 
land.” 

“What do you mean 
Gilbey, staring. 

“Surely you know what land is. 


j 
land ?”’ said 


| 


| That solid stuff with houses and golf- | 


Gilbey,” I said. 


links and things on it.” 

As I spoke the wind freshened again | 
and caught the Susan abaft or abeam 
or something. Gilbey sat down again, 
this time partly in the sea. 

“Don’t keep bobbing up and down, 
‘* How do you expect | 
me to steer?” 

“Why don’t you keep the boat on 
her course?" he retorted. “ And it’s 


| all very well for you, lolling there like | 


| 
| 
; 
| 


that.” | 
* I ‘m not lolling,” I said; “I’m| 
| conning.” 
“ Look here———" 
“There you go again, Gilbey. You 


| I said kindly. 


must not tell the skipper to look here.” 
“ W ho says you 're the skipper?” 
“You'll find allthe detailsat Lioyd’s,” 


The wind suddenly increased to a 


| hurricane—at least that was my impres 


sion—and the Susan began to lean over 


| at an alarming angle. 


| 
! 
| 
| 


‘ 
ei tettereninieseeneeeneeeesneeeene 


| capstan. 


__ “Lively now!” I shouted. “ Reef the | 
jib and put the storm gaskets on the 
Then you can come aft and 
heave the speedometer. I can’t have | 
you idling about the decks like that.” 

I couldn't see the crew 
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Jack (reading father's expert article on last Test match). “On, 1 way, 
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den by the sail—but I have no doubt 


| that the marine disaster which followed 


was largely his fault. By skilfully 
manipulating the helm I brought the 


| Susan round until she was on an even 


‘.eelagain. Gilbey was still not visible, 


_but as the good ship steadied on her 


new tack my heart warmed towards the 
faithful fellow with whom I had shared 


'so many of the dangers of the deep. 


* Bo'sun,” I called, “ pipe all hands 
aft.” 

“ What ’s the matter now ?” said the 
bo’sun sulkily. 

“Tot of rum,” I said heartily. 

But the bo’sun didn’t move. ‘“* Where 


“‘ Sealed orders,” I said mysteriously. 

“ But you're going to hit the jetty in 
about ten seconds.” 

It was slightly less than that. There 
was a shout, a sudden jerk, a sound as 
of splintering wood and the skipper 
had brought the good ship Susan safely 
back to harbour. 


The ancient mariner met us at the 
foot of the jetty steps. 

“You ‘av'n't been very far,” he said, 
“but p’r’'aps it was far enough. It'll 
be a shillin’ for the boat an’ ten shillin’s 
for the damage.” 

Gilbey was very silent as we walked 
away. 
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“ WHAT KIND OF PERSON WAS IT WHO CALLED, Mrs. HicG 























“"K WERE A PERFICK GENTLEMAN, 'M. 'E ROSE ‘IS ‘aT , 
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thoroughly enjoyed our sail. 
| time you want me to take you out 
| again and give you a few tips, you 
| know, Gilbey, you've only to say so.”” 
| Gilbey stopped in his tracks and 
stared. “ Look here———” he began. 
| But his heart was too full for speech 
and he turned and left me without 
| another word. 
| As for me, I walked back to the 
| hotel with a nautical roll and my hat 
| over one eye, looking like Brarry. 
L. pu G. 


| 

How to Brighten Cricket. 
/ From an article by Mr. Jessop on 
| the Test team for Australia :— 

| Were it my good fortune to lead such a 
| team, the batting order would read as follows : 
| Hobbs, Sutcliffe, Sandham, Hearne, Woolley, 
Hendren, Tate, A. with a live bomb in his 
hand.” 


Who is this“ A.”? Like Mr. Jessop 
himself he appears to be a hitter of the 
explosive type. 





From a money-lender’s advertise- 
ment :— 
“Don't abandon your Summer Holidays 
because of a slender purpose. Use our money.” 
Advt. in Provin ial Paper. 
Or, as Lady Macbeth might say :— 
“Infirm of purpose, give me your I.0.U.” 











Tue fire had burned low, for the night 
was dampand stormy. Outside the wind 
soughed and moaned in the branches of 
the great elms, and all the sadness of 
the world was in the sound. In the 
great dim room it was unearthly silent; 
only now and then a burnt-out ember 
dropped dully into the grate. 

The men sat on where they had 
grouped themselves for the special pur- 
pose in view. For some minutes no 
one had spoken. The tall grey-haired 
old Colonel, to whom the others had all 
looked for a lead, had shaken his head, 
and now it was to Geoffrey Carfax that 
every eye turned. 

Before Geoffrey Carfax the cross 
roads that come in every man’s life- 
journey had opened out, and he sat 
there in the throes of indecision. His 
thick black hair was in disarray above 
his flushed face, his right hand beat a 
nervous tattoo.on the table before him. 
His cigar, long forgotten in the ash- 
tray, lay cold and dead beside him. 

Tothose watching that tense, anxious, 
irresolute face, came no indication of 
what the decision would be. 

The old Colonel deliberately selected 
a cigarette from a monogrammed case. 











The Doctor lowered the shade on the | 


candle by his side and immediate!y re- 
turned his gaze to Geoffrey Carfax’s 
face. 


[Aveust 27, 1924. | 


But to the keen-eyed family solicitor 


who sat on Geoffrey's left that look of 
uncertainty was curiously familiar. In 
his dusty booklined chambers in South- 
ampton Row many a man wearing just 
that look had sat in the past thirty 
years; some, alas! bad still worn it as 
they wentaway. He fell into the habit 
of a lifetime, adjusting and readjusting 
his pinee-nez. And the clock on the 
marble chimney-piece ticked on, inexor- 
able as Fate. 


And then—at last—a change came 


In Carfax’s tired eyes a light grew, a 
light of recklessness, of devil-may-care 
In a voice clear and calm enough now 
Geoffrey Carfax spoke. 

“One diamond,” he said. 


It is our habit, like Mrs. Battle at | 


whist, to take our Bridge seriously at 
the Dormy House. 








“It is understood that France is w illing to 
agree to the military excavation of the Ruhr 
in return for commercial compensation. 

Provincial Paper. 
We trust this does not mean that the 
French are going to dig themselves in 
again, 
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THERE AIN'T BIN ‘ALF-A-DO 


SEND "EM ALONG GENTLY, AT ABOUT FIFTERN 


OFFICIAL ENCOURAGEMENT. 


In a recent edict sued in the Tran: 


WHEN, culmination of a season’s wooing, 
My fondest hopes to Mary I outlined, 
And she replied that there was nothing doing, 
With more directness than was really kind; 
Though other lovers, when their hearts were wrung, went 
On big game expeditions oversea, 
[ somehow felt this immemorial unguent 
Was never meant for me. 


I felt, however sick my heart and sorry, 

This course required a courage that I lack, 
And deemed it not unlikely that the quarry 
_, Might show a tendency to answer back ; 
That one who thus went seeking to deliver a 

Heart from the woes that made all hope seem dead 
Might find that uncompassionate carnivora 

Were hunting him instead. 





vaal, lions are described as vermin.) 


To one like me who am not deft to handle 
The deadly armouries that sportsmen use 
The lion seemed a game not worth the candle, 
An anodyne it were not wise to choose; 
Although my cardiac pangs remained unending, 
I did not hanker for a closer view 
Than that obtained in safety by attending 
His lunch-time at the Zoo. 


3ut now my hunting zeal is simply boundless; 
‘To-morrow morning I shall make a start ; 
This latest edict makes the fear seem groundless 
Of lions lunching off me 4 la carte. 
Soon for the king of beasts I shall be sweeping 
His jungle habitats with eager eye, 
Trusting my good right arm, but always keeping 
My (vermin) powder dry. 
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MISLEADING CASES. 
Il.—Tue Hiausrow (continued). 
Trott y. Tulip. 

(Before Mr. Justice Woot). 


Tue hearing of this case, in which 
Miss Clelia Trott is claiming damages 
from Mrs. Tulip, the well-known critic, 
for the use of the word “ highbrow ” in 
a review of her book, Midnight, was 
continued to-day, when Mr. Justice 
Wool almost completed his address to 
the jury. This was the twenty-eighth 
day of the hearing. 

His Lorpsuir, continuing, said: We 








have therefore these two opposing in- 
terpretations of the disputed word 
“ highbrow ”—first, that it is laudatory 
and signifies intelligence ; and, second, 
that it is insulting and signifies intelli- 
gence plus arrogance (and, according 
to the witness Franxav, pilus long hair 
as well; or, if we adopt the words of 
the witness Vines, plus long hair, anw- 
| mia and moral err 
| Now, if there is any substance in the 
| former contention, we should expect to 
_ find among the members of the literary 
craft an eagerness, or at least a readi- 
ness, to be named by this name, for, 
though few writers lay claim to moral 
excellence, they have all, I take it, a 
_ certain confidence in their own intelli- 
gences. On the contrary, however, 
| though every author who gave evidence 
was able without hesitation to name 
at least one among his contemporaries 
as a highbrow, I observed a curious 
reluctance, even in those writers who 
professedly cater for the educated orders 
of society, to be themselves considered 
highbrows. In fact, we may here again 
detect a parallel in the field of morals, 
for all men are proud of their purity, 
but few will accept without demur the 
title of a Puritan. 

It may be well to remind you of cer- 
tain passages in the evidence which 
bear upon this part of the case. Take, 

_ for example, the witness Frankav ;— 


Counsel. What do you mean by a 
‘successful ” novelist, Mr. Franka ? 

Witness. I mean twenty thousand, 

Counsel. Twenty thousand novelists, 
Mr. Frankav ? 

Witness. A sale of twenty thousand. 

Counsel. In your opinion is it pos- 
sible for a highbrow to be successful in 
that sense ? 

Witness (decidedly). Quite impossible. 
He may be a successful highbrow, but 
a successful novelist—never. 

Counsel. Why not ? 

_ Witness. There is no red blood in 
him. The people want red blood. Red 
corpuscles. He-men. You never saw 
a highbrow sitting a horse. 








Counsel. Is that a fair test of literary 
merit ? 

Witness. It is the test of a Man. 

Counsel. You are a person of high in- 
telligence, Mr. Frankau ? 

Witness. One of the best. 

Counsel. Then are you not a high- 
brow ? 

Witness. God forbid! 

Counsel. Can you name any living 
highbrows ? 

Witness (rapidly). Mr. Saaw, Mr. 
Waukury, Mr. Bettoc, Mr. Squire, 
Mr. Murry, Mr. Gauswortny, Mr. 
Drinkwater, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. 
Noyes, Mr. 

Counsel. That will do for the present. 
Is Mr. H. G. Wetts a highbrow ? 

Witness. No. I can see WELLS sit- 
ting a horse. 

Counsel. Can you not see Mr. SHaw 
or Mr. WALKLEY sitting a horse ? 

Witness (laughing). Absurd! 

Counsel. In your opinion was WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE a highbrow ? 

Witness. No; he made good. 





This witness therefore makes two} 
distinctions : (a) between the highbrow 
and the successful, and (b) between the 
highbrow and the author who can be 
visualised without merriment astride of 
a horse. How far this is helpful will be 
a question for the jury. He was fol- 
lowed by the witness SHAw, an extremely 
skittish old gentleman, who seemed to 
have no idea of the procedure, purpose 
or indeed the dignity of a Court of Law: 


Counsel. In your opinion, Mr. Suaw, 
what is the nature of 4 highbrow ? 

Witness. Everybody is a highbrow. 
The question is nonsense. Only a civil- 
isation which spends more on vaccina- 
tion than it spends on the theatre, and 
is more excited by a battleship than by 
an elementary school, could have given 
birth to such a word. The filthiest 
peasant in Russia and the stupidest 
statesman in Whitehall are both high- 
brows, because each of them knows 
another man who is more foolish than 
himself, and that man knows it. The 
only person alive who is not a highbrow 
is the stupidest man in the world, and 
you will find him in Harley Street, 
Downing Street or—— ; 

Counsel. Stop a moment, Mr. Suaw. 

Witness. Why should I stop a 
moment? You brought me here, pre- 
sumably, to advertise myself, and ad- 
vertise myself I will. There is only 
one division of the human race—the 
civilised, who appreciate my plays, and 
the barbarians, who don’t. ; 

Counsel. In your opinion is 
WALkLEY a highbrow ? 

Witness. WALKLEY is a barbarian. 


Mr. 








With these words the witness left the 


court, and only his obvious inability to | 
furnish useful information on any sub- ! 
ject whatever prevented me from having | 
him forcibly brought back. 

We then had Mr. WaLKLEy, whose | 
evidence is,or should have been, interest- | 
ing, for the reason that in Mr. Franiav's | 
view he is a highbrow, and in Mr. Suaw’s | 
a barbarian, which we may take to | 
mean alowbrow. This witness was bi- | 
and sometimes tri-lingual. 


Counsel. Ave you a highbrow, Mr. | 
WALKLEY, or a barbarian ” 
Witness. I am content with any label | 
which the younger generation are | 
pleased to give me. Il y en a beaucoup. | 
Counsel. We understand that you do | 
not like Mr. SHaw’s plays. Is that | 
because they are highbrow ? 
Witness. I did not know that Mr. 
Sxaw had written any plays. 
Counsel. In your opinion, then, what 
has he written ? 
Witness. He has written a great deal 
Parvum in multo. 
Counsel. Quite. 
highbrow ? 
Witness. Physically, maybe. 
téte assez grande, 
Counsel. Not intellectually ? 
Witness. You must not ask me about | 
the intellect. It is a question of taste, 
the appreciation of beauty. Mr. SHaw 
has neither. Né l'un ni l'autre. 
Counsel. Pardon my insistence, Mr. | 
WALKLEY, but what in your judgment | 
constitutes a highbrow ? 
Witness. There are those who have | 
taste, who appreciate style, beauty and 
form, JANE AusTEN, Proust and saucy 
French plays; there are those who do 
not. Vozld tout! 
Counsel. The latter being lowbrows? | 
Witness. I should prefer not to call 
the young gentlemen names. I do not 
wish to meet them. That is all. 
Counsel. Have you any objection to 
calling Mr. SHAW names ? 
Witness. None whatever. 
an old maid. 


But is he not a 


Tia ba! 





SHaw is 


If the jury have extracted any enlight- 
enment from the evidence of these two 
eminent gentlemen they are more acute 
than I. But the young and obscure are 
not much more helpful. For we then 
had the astonishing testimony of the 
Sirwett family, who elected to give 
their evidence three at a time, for the 
reason, I take it, that they are a family 
of one idea. By arrangement between 
the parties this unusual course was per- 
mitted, and Mr. Ospert Srrwext, Mr. 
SACHEVERELL Sttwe.t and Miss Ep1t# 
Srrwett, you will remember, entered 
the box together. 


Counsel. You are the three SiTwELLs- 
The Witnesses. Not three Sirwe.s 


———ene 
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but one Srrwett. Milord, we have a 


protest to make. : 

The Court. What is the matter with 

rou? 

The Witnesses. We do not think that 
Mr. SHaw should be allowed to come 
here and advertise himself at his age. 

The Court. Nobody must come here 
and advertise himself at any age. 

The Witnesses. Let the New Poets 
have a chance. 

The Court. Very well. You have 
made your protest. Now what have 
you to tell us about highbrows ? 

The Witnesses. All the Georgian 
poets are highbrows, in the sense that 
one speaks of “high’ pheasant or 
“high” grouse — obsolescent, stale, 





Counsel. Quite. But is not a bigh 
grouse more pleasant than another ? 


The Witnesses. We can't stand Mr.! 





in his view, has many species, but all 
repulsive. Moreover (which is unusual) 
he has seen these monsters in the flesh. 
They are banded together, he assured us, 
in secret or semi-secret societies, which 
have no other purpose than the per- 
formance of indecent plays on the even- 
ing of the Lord’s Day; they are dis- 
tinguished in the males by long hair, 
Malacea canes and curls, and in the 
females by tortoise-shell glasses, Spanish 
shawlsand shapeless Oriental garments; 
they have no contact with the life of the 
people, are incapable of cricket, unac- 
quainted with golf, are wholly without 
patriotism or decent feeling and openly 
praise the so-called artistic works of 
unknown French and Italian painters 
whose moral character, it is to be feared, 
is tco often as dubious as their own. 


I'This witness gave his evidence in a 


manly and straightforward way, and to 





AT THE PLAY. 
“Srorm” (AMBASSADORS). 
In 1761 or thereabouts the spinsters | 
of Tinderley had a battle royal with the | 
wives thereof. Nor history nor Mr. | 
C. K. Munro relates what it was all 
about; but, as old Mrs. Bolland says, 
“ Their husbands knew, no doubt.” ~ 
Unfortunately, the author has been 
betrayed by his preoccupation with “pat- 
tern” in the modern manner into intro- | 
ducing a faint wraith of a futile femin- 
ine author engaged now for many years | 
on the biography of a certain Captain 
Bulstrode, wistfully pursuing a bored 
Professor from lounge to terrace and ter- 
race to hillside with details of her highly 
unnecessary task. I was as bored as 
the Professor with Captain Bulstrode | 
and his biographer, who were neither | 
relevant nor amusing. A mistake in 








Squire, - 
Counsel, Who, would you | 
say, is the principal liv- 
ing 
The Witnesses. We can’t 

stand Mr. Sevire. 
Counsel, Would you mind 

telling the Court—— 

The Witnesses. We can’t 

| stand Mr. Squire. 
Counsel. In your view, is 
Mr. Rupyarp KIpLine 
The Witnesses. We can’t 
stand Mr. Squire. 
Counsel. What 
estimate of } 
The Witnesses. We can't | 
stand Mr. Squire. 
Counsel. What is your | 
own contribution to the| 
literature of 
The Witnesses. We can't 





| 
| 
| 
| decayed. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





is your 











| SUGGESTED COSTUME 





NEW SPORTSMEN, 


FOR GUN-DOGS USED BY OUR 


* both technique and tactics, 
I should say. 

This modern battle be- 
tween the spinsters, or at 
least one good-looking and 
extraordinarily unattractive 
spinster and the wives or, 
mistresses, is being fought 
over again in this year of 
gracelessness in the lounge 
of a hydro. I take it on} 
trust from Mr. Munro that 
p2ople do foregather in the | 
lounges of hydros, but it | 
seems a dismal way of 
spending good time in a 
- | wonderful world. 

Some blind and deaf ass | 
has written, it seems, a book 
‘on Friendship and founded | 
a Society for Improved Hu- | 
man Relations, one of whose | 








stand Mr. Seuire. 


And so forth. The various obsessions of 
these authors, young and old, modern 
or out-of-date, however interesting in a 
medical sense, are singularly sterile for 
the purposes of this Court. But from 
this and other passages with which I 
will not weary you, we may safely con- 
| clude, I think, that the word highbrow, 
though devoid of any exact scientific 
significance, has even in literary circles 
the general force of an abusive term: 
and it may not ineptly be compared 
with a boomerang flung by a savage, of 
which the direction is often uncertain 
but the intention behind the throw is 
seldom in doubt; moreover, in the end 
it is as likely as not todoas much injury 
to the thrower as to the throwee. ’ 

This view is reinforced by the evi- 
dence (far more fruitful) which we have 
had from lay or non-literary quarters. 
The witness Vines, for example, a Major, 
| wascrystalclear. The genus highbrow, 











A. 





my mind it is convincing. The picture 
which he drew of the observances of 
these creatures is so revolting that no 
lady or gentleman of right feeling could 
well submit to be named by their name 
without some effort to secure such 
protection as the law affords. And 
I am satisfied that on this point at 
least the plaintiff has made good her 
case. 

The learned Judge had not concluded 
his address when the Court adjourned. 


A. P. H. 
Resi- 





* Just opened, 
dential Hotel. 


The most modern 
Disappearing beds, ete.” 
Advt. in Morning Paper. 
No difficulty about early rising at this 

establishment. 
From a cinema advertisement :— 
“Great Attraction. Friends.’ 
The Great Fight. Gibbons 
Six days.” 
A great improvement on the three 
rounds at the Stadium. 


* Between 
Bloomfield v, 





chief tenets is that “a friend may say | 
anything to a friend.” Miss Gayler | 
(Miss Jean CapELL), the good-looking | 
spinster, gets down to the work and | 
creates more mischief to the minute | 
than ean ever have been achieved in | 
the most portentous of hydros. 

She persuades the amiable idiot, 
Blount (most engagingly presented by 
Mr. HuGu WAKEFIELD, looking more 
like a BAareMAN cartoon than is at all 
likely), that he is misunderstood by his 
wife; and a preposterous tenor that he 
ought to leave his extraordinarily vivid 
and attractive spitfire of a mistress 
(Miss Exissa Lanp1) in the interests, not 
of morality, of course, but of friendship. 
Very properly, wife and mistress rout 
the too erude spinster after a protracted 
engagement, in which Mr. Munro makes 
pretty play with his quiet wit, ingenuity 
of situation and sense of the grotesque 
in character. If the parts were dis- 
tinetly better than the whole, that, after 
all, isa blemish which is apt to strike 
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“’ERE Y’ARE—A ’ANDSOME GLASS CAKE-DISH. IF YER 'AVEN'T GOT A CAKE TO PUT 


IT’S IMPERIAL TO ME.” 


| technically sophisticated and intrusive | good in itself and full of further pro- 
people like critics, rather than the/rmise. I liked ArrHur Pusey’s tenor 
ordinarily honest soul who is properly | —while capable Miss Linpsay GRAy 
grateful when he is made to laugh or | was excellent as a dear old Scottish 
| grin continuously. The playing was|lady. We were amused, by the way, to 
excellent. Mr. HuGcH WAKEFIELD’s| see how unsecrupulously the author de- 
command of the subtleties of facial| cided what she was to hear and what 
expression was only equalled by the|she wasn’t. 

superbly appropriate cut of his grey He must, of course, be prepared to 


flannel trousers. A most diverting] be told that all his characters are lifted 
| business. Miss Cape. seemed a little bodily out of Mrs. Beam’s drawing- 


too strident. I think her part would | room and shoved into this hydro lounge. 
sound better in a lower key. Miss| It is an obvious thing to say, but not, 
Exissa Lanpt—a name new to me—|I think, conspicuously true. I didn’t 
played the girl Storm with fire and| find these hydro folk very probable 
| Conviction—a performance distinctly! people, but they certainly didn’t lack 

















ON IT, PUT BREAD-AN’-MARGARINE ON IT— 


individuality. I am sorry that Storm 
the fighter had to decline to senti- 
mental tears when she found that Mr. 
Blount, about to run away with her, by 
way of friendship bien entendu, had 
most carefully stuffed his pockets with 
the socks his wife had knitted for him. 
This was made the occasion of a litt'e 
sermon on wives which I am sure would 
never have come out of Storm's mouth. 
However, a distinctly amusing even- 
ing. e 








“Meanwhile our unemployed steadily in- 
crease in size.”—Daily Paper. 
The “ dole”’ is so fattening. 
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Captain (to small boy). “ Now Tuex, PETER, GO IN AND KNOCK OFF THE RUNS.” 
Peter. “1’Lu po my pest, Sim, BUT IT’S HARD TO TAKE THIS HOLIDAY CRICKET SERIOUSLY.” 














! 
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TO SHEILA. THE OILER. 

I can’t think why nobody has ever thought of it before. 
He was a little man too, rather shabby, and with that kind | 
of crushed look that rather shabby little men often wear; 
not a bit the sort of chap you'd have suspected of being 
bright enough to get such an idea into his head. 

If you'd seen him in the Gardens, as I did, with about a 


(A Labrador débutante.) 
Kine Soromon sang with the happiest knack ; 
His Belovéd, he told us, was comely but black ; 
And I, who can plagiarise patly and plumbly, 
Declare, my good Sheila, you, too, black and comely. 


But “belovéd”? you ask, like a daughter of Eve; dozen pretty nursemaids round him, you'd have been just | 
Young lady, my heart ’s never worn on my sleeve; as curious as I was to know what he was up to. When I 
What cheek! and yourself little more than a pup too: | could stand it no longer I strolled up to discover the secret 
My love, Miss New-comer, is one to work up to. of his attraction. He told me, and, as I can’t think why 
nobody has ever thought of it before, |’m going to tell you 
And, just though you're shapely and shiny and swell, exactly what he said, in his own words, like this :— 
Don't think that you 've taken the place of old Nell, “ Not at all, Sir. Only too pleased. I think I may say 
Who sleeps near the door that she ’s lately forsaken ; it’s entirely my own idea, and I’m proud to be able to 


No gun-case to thrill her, no whistle to waken. report that, though I've taken three shillings-and-fourpence 
this morning in pennies, Fridays are not my best days. 
Garden gates and—in ideal homes—doors are the most profit- 
able, and Tuesdays and Thursdays are my days for those.’ 
He pulled a small oilcan out of a pocket and continued :— 
“I hope you're not one of those people, Sir, who think 
And if you can conquer original sin that, because a nursemaid pushes a pram that squeaks, she 
And rarely or never, no never, “run in,” doesn't care. You'd be surprised at the number of really 
And abjure talking rats with that young detrimental, nice mistresses who never give a thought to an oilean. 
The terrier Riley, and if you are gentle But that’s where I come in, as the saying is—penny 4 
squeak, that 's my charge.” 
And winsome and working, we never can tell, He drew a small notebook from another pocket and | 
Though I ne'er could love any like rusty-coat Nell coughed slightly. 
(W ho 'll greet me, I'm sure, where the asphodel 's shady),} “I have here,” he went on, “some tabulated figures which | 
Still, I maght be consoled by a Labrador lady. would astonish you. This page, for instance, reveals the 


But if you ‘ll be prudent with rabbit and hare, 

And if, when you're told to, you do “have a care,” 
And if at an order you're prompt to obey it, 

You may hope, I'll say that—yes, I'll certainly say it. 
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| almost incredible conditions in twenty-five private resi- 
dences, assessed at a hundred pounds and over, within a 


radius of three miles from Peter Pan’s statue.” 
He handed me the book and pointed to his table: 





I Il. Ill. Iv. 





With oil With cans 
but without but 
without oil 


Without oil 


or oilcans 


With oil 


and oilcans 
oilcans 
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“Can you wonder at the high level of the insanity rate 


among park-keepers when you add up the figures in 
;columns u., ur. and tv. and consider the 
| §Queaking-pram-power indicated by the total?” he con- 
tinued. 

“ Mind you, I get some toughish jobs sometimes, but I've 
| hever yet met the squeak I couldn't stop. 
trouble is the active opposition of the National Federation 
| of Oilcan-Makers’ Associations, whose business is founded 
| on squeaks, in a manner of sq—speaking. 

“One of my most promising departments is the private 
| Commission section. Families waited on daily. Distance 
| no object. Oiling done with secrecy and despatch. Only 
the day before yesterday I executed an order for a private 
gentleman in Bayswater to his complete satisfaction. 
| Author, I think he was; he showed me some cigarette- 
pictures of railway-engines he'd done the descriptions of on 
the back. Said his work was very trying on account of 
having to keep his sentences so short. 

" Anyway, there was a milk-cart that passed his window 
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Old Lady (up in London from country), “* WHICH 18 THE WAY TO THE RAILWAY STATION ?” 


every morning when he was working which squeaked so 
badly that his publishers had complained twice about bad 
language. I’m glad to say that I was able to trace this 
| particular milk-cart to its place of origin, secrete myself 
within the building and eliminate the squeak entirely before 
| dawn. My charge for this was seven-and-sixpence.” 
| The little man paused—in expectation, it seemed to me, of 
| some comment on my part. 
| “Some departments of literature,” I remarked politely, 
|“‘are obviously more remunerative than others. Only a 
| peculiarly successful author would be able to afford seven- 
| and-six even to exterminate a squeak.” 

But the oiler was not listening to me. He was gazing 
fixedly down the Broad Walk, and I swear I saw him cock 
his ears. He turned suddenly. “ Excuse me, Sir; I can 
hear a job at Queen's Gate,” he said, and was gone. 











A LAVENDER DITTY. 

| We've reaped our stock of lavender and spread it in the 
sun ; 

\ll the season's visitors have come to see the fun 

| Emperors in purple and Admirals in red 

(The floating sort of Admiral wears navy-blue instead) ; 

Perhaps a Painted Lady and perhaps some Common Whites, 

Simple folk, like you and me, who've come to see the sights. 

They visit us and flirt at us, and go their dancing way, 

And leave the busy bees to work through all the summer 
day ; 

And, when we 've hidden the lavender ‘twixt pillow-slip and 
sheet, 

The bees have had the best of it 





for you and me to eat, 
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ANOTHER HOT WEATHER CONVERSATION. 


Little Girl (who has been offered a banana). “ 
Her Friend, “ Wuy ‘ FANK GOODNESS '?” 








A HOLI-DAY-DREAM. 


Ir is hard to believé that this time next week I shall be 
back in the dear old office again. How time flies, to be sure! 
A fortnight ago, when I went in to say good-bye to the 
manager and he asked me whether I did not know quite 
well that he was busy, it seemed a long time to have to 
wait before my next forty-nine weeks of work would begin. 
Yet almost before I know where I am I find myself within 
measurable distance of that to which I have been so eagerly 
looking forward. : 

I wonder whether the place will have 
Will the commissionaire still be in his box in the vestibule 
making his selection of winners for the day? I don't | 
mind betting that he will, and that the old fellow will 
hardly have altered at all. A tough old scout, if ever there 
was one, 

And Blink—ean he be there still? Ihopeso. The place 
would not seem the same without dear old Blink at his 
desk in the window, with his dear old head bending over 
his dear old papers and his dear old pen working away for 
as long as five minutes at a time without once stopping to 
take ink. 

And Messit, the office-hboy—that is to say, he was office- 
boy when I came away. I remember him well. I remem- 
ber how he borrowed my raincoat one lunch-time back in 
July, and how angry I was when I discovered what he had 
done to it with his roll-and-butter. But all that is past 
and I bear him no malice. I look forward to seeing Messit | 


changed much. 

















No, I pon’? LIKE THEM, FANK GOODNESS.” 

















again, with his unruly locks at one end of him and his spats 


at the other. 
The instant I arrive I shall look out for the calendar of 
the United Universal Assurance Association, Limited, ovet 


the fireplace. I do hope they have not moved it. Each year | 


since 18 I have looked for it, with its gracious figure o! 
Benevolence handing out grape-fruit, greengages and other 
life-preserving sustenance to Youth, represented by a curly 
headed child absolutely unclad. 

Imagine how contentedly I shall sink down on to the old 
chair, first spreading a newspaper to prevent the exposed 
springs from gnawing my trousers; and my eyes will be 
moist as I look once more upon the three inkpots: one 
labelled Rep, the second labelled Coryrxe and the third 
labelled BLack—the first two full of pins and the third full 
of pins and ink. I shall fill my lungs deeply with the 


aromatic atmosphere of the place and shall give a contented | 


sigh of intense relief at the prospect of a respite for forty- 


nine weeks from the strain and stress and the great respon- 


sibility of the seaside; and I shall whisper, oh, so gently! 
so that only the tattered blotting-pad, perhaps, will hear, 


* Dear old office!” Then, seizing my pen, I shall plunge | 


into its delights and lose myself, forgetting all corroding 
watering-place care in the merry whirl of its gaiety. 





An Erudite Contemporary. 


“Handel .. . I think is the greatest song-writer, 
Hubert.”— Provincial Paper. 


Who is this Hubert, anyhow ? 


not exe »pting 
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will be attended (for the first time in its history) by the Britis! 
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THEsE are days when no institution 
seems to be safe. St. Paul's is said to 
betottering, theCity churchesare threat- 
ened, Regent Street is in the rebuilders’ 
hands, and now comes the news that 
Lloyd's is to leave the Royal Exchange, 
where it has been for a hundred-and- 
fifty years, new premises having been 
found for it in Leadenhall Street. 

“This must be looked into,” I said. 
“I have never been to Lloyd's; let us 
| go before it is too late.” 

“To insure what ?" was the reply. 
“Why not our Punch-bowl,” I said 

“the noblest of vessels ? ” 
| If you would aequire rapidly an idea 
| of perpetual motion you cannot do bet- 
| ter than follow my example and go to 

Lloyd's too; but it is not the easiest 
_thing to manage, because Lloyd's be- 
ilongs to Lloyd’s, and strangers are 

suspect. There are vigilant officers in 
| ted and black whose whole existence 
| 18 spent in preventing the wrong peo- 
| ple trom getting there, and, although 

authorised, I was very nearly ejected 
myself for entering by the gate marked 
Our instead of that marked Ix. I don't 
know what is the darkest offence that 
| You can commit at Lloyd's, but I am 
| Sure that mine stands very high on the 
| list. Whatever rule you may break — 


— -— 





LLOYD'S. 


and Iam sure I saw cigarettes between 
lips after the “No Smoking” notice 
had been passed—you must not go in 
at the Out gate or out at the In; nor 
indeed could you, normally, so constant 
is the rush of men using both. My 
lapse was due to a lull, but even then 
I was in great danger of being heavily 
collided with and sunk without trace. 

The suggestion of perpetual motion 
had begun at the Royal Exchange door- 
way, which is the one at the east end, 
in the neighbourhood of Mr. Peanopy 
in bronze. Here, passing the Lutine gun 
at the rate of sixty a minute, are the 
speeding emissaries, the go-betweens, 
with papers in their hands, all either 
dashing up the stairs, with a momentary 
pause to deposit an umbrella, or dash- 
ing down. As you ascend, the fever and 
the fret increase, until in the rooms 
themselves there is essential tumult, 
through which and above which sounds 
incessantly the voice of the Crier in 
the rostrum calling indistinguishable 
names. 

Underwriters may be middle-aged 
(indeed I know one who must be getting 
on: we used to play cricket together in 
Kent, and if and when he hit the ball it 
was wise for the fieldsman to avoid it: 
“Blooming hard, blooming high and 











batting 


was his 
motto)—underwriters may be middle- 
aged, brokers may be mature and Criers 
venerable, but the general impression 
conveyed by the room is one of youth 


blooming seldom” 


and gaiety. The elders sit in thei 
boxes ; it is the young men who chiefly 
move about. And how they move! 
And how jolly they are! And (one 
thinks, seeing them so active here in 
the course of their daily toil) how much 
more mercurial even than this will be 
their movements this evening on the 
tennis courts to which, I am sure, all 
their feet will be tending directly their 
offices close—tennis courts in every 
suburb of this great city! For it is one 
of the curious things about Lioyd’s that | 
for all its mercantile frenzy you think 

of it as a sporting centre, and your | 
thoughts are carried to green fields 

rather than to wine-dark seas. 

As for the element on which these 

lively venturers subsist, you are not | 
directly reminded of it. It is true that 
on the notice board—called the Chamber | 
of Horrors—are cablegrams telling of | 
wrecks and disaster; it is true that | 
beside the clock there is a wind-gauge | 
(a relic of the past, when AZolus still 
had power to baffle, to delay and even 
to destroy); it is true that the words | 
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“Captains’ Room” are legible over a 
distant door. But it is not of Neptune 
that you think; nor indeed overmuch 
of Mammon, in spite of the hectic hurry. 
You think, how much more amusing the 
insurance of seems to be than 
most forms of business. And not only 
cargoes, but every kind of risk. Crick- 
eters who are to have Benefits insure 
against rain, prospective parents insure 
against twins, while all the prudent 
tenants of houses in the vicinity of the 
Monument have taken out policies to 
recompense them if that lofty column 
should fall and overwhelm. 

But Lloyd's, like Punch and all other 
famous organisations, is not what it 
was. Could there be a more promising 
label than “ Captains’ Room”? What 
memories of the sea it conjures up! 
What tanned and weather-beaten faces 
with level eyes! If it really meant 
what it used to mean, I might, as I en- 
tered it, have seen, seated at a table, 
glass in hand, old friends of my own 
waiting to make their reports; and how 
pleasant that would be! But no, there 
are no captains to-day. To-day, cap- 
tains are merely servants, and ships and 
cargoes are owned by combines; and 
the ‘Captains’ Room ™ has declined into 
a restaurant, not for mariners with 
masters’ certificates, but for those who 
gamble on their seamanship. 


spectacle, with the Lutine's twelve- 


pounder firing blank rounds and the} A CUIDE TO SHORT STORY WRITING. 
Lutine’s bell emitting notes of joy; and} Lesson III.—Tar Busixess Srory, 
the Chairman at the head of his twelve-| THe rules for writing a business story 
hundred-and-fifty underwriters and his} are few and simple. Let us glance 





three hundred brokers and all the myr- | over them. 
iad camp-following athletic vivacious! (1) The hero is employed in a sub- | 
youths, with the officials in red and | ordinate position, in which his remark. | 
: }able capabilities have no opportunity | 
of proving their worth. ; 

| (2) Those who run the business are 

utterly incompetent. 

(3) The business is on the verge of 
ruin. 

(4) The heroine, who is usually also 
employed in the business, suggests to 
the hero some way by which he can 
save things at the last moment. 

(5) He follows her advice and saves 
the business. 

(6) The directors fall on his neck. 
sack the manager and appoint the hero 
to the post at a thoroughly satisfactory 
salary. ‘ 

(7) The hero marries the heroine. 

Jn this way the hero gets his oppor- 
tunity, the heroine gets the hero, the 
reader gets the satisfaction of saying “1 
told youso,” and every body is thoroughly 
happy. Everybody, that is, with the 
exception of the manager, who only 





WAITING 


POR BAD NEWS. 


black at intervals, and at the end the 
staff of the Captains’ Room, the Gany- 
medes and the Hebes; while across the 
waters of the world at the same time 


the captains would be discharging gets the sack. For this reason the 
salvoes in honour of the great event:| manager is made the villain of the 


and, nearer home, to mark the day,| piece, and the beginning of the story 





But in those Books of Fate where 
every captain’s name is 
written, together with 
the record of his every 
voyage, fortunate or ill- 
starred, I found three of 
my friends, and was glad 
to see;that not recently 
had any one of them met 
with calamity. In the 
big Casualty Book in the 
first room, however, | 
was not so lucky, for the 
last entry stated that the 
Herbert bad just sunk off 
Egg Rock. So that is 
where he went for his holi- 
days? We shall miss him. 
Alas, poor “A. P. H."! ~ 
I knew him well. 

When the Royal Ex- 
change bells, which now 4. 
play at intervals a selec- a 
tion from a large reper- 
tory of old airs (they 
were jingling “The Minstrel Boy ” 
while I was there)—when, at no distant 
hour, they sound the knell of Lloyd's as a 
tenant, and all these jolly bustling people 
vacate their ancient home, I hope that 
the move to Leadenhall Street will be 
carried out with pompand circumstance. 
I should like Mr. ArrHur Cotxins to be 
called from his regretted retirement to 


Lioyp’ 








produce it. It should be an impressive 











liberty would be given to all the pris-|is largely oceupied with showing him 
frustrating and generally 
obstructing the hero, for 
whom he has invariably 
conceived a violent and 
utterly unreasonable dis- 
like. His subsequent fate 
therefore only enhances 
the pleasurable feelings 
of all concerned. 

This is the ordinary 
type of business story, 
and it may be turned out 
on the mass production 
system by varying:— 

(a) The names of the 
hero and heroine. 

(b) The name of the 
business. 

(c) The particular kind 
of mess into which it has 
got. 

(d) The way in which 
it is rescued. 

Occasionally however 
there may be employed a somewhat dif- 
ferent pattern, which we will call B. In 
B the business is a flourishing one, and | 
the heroine is the daughter of the owner, 
the hero, as in A, is in a small and insig- 
nificant position. The plot then turns | 
upon the fact that the owner woul 
never consent tothe marriage of the hero 
with his daughter, Whereupon the hero, | 
acting on inside information suppli 
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8 AGENT TOWING HOME THE SuIP OF THE DEsFrrT. 


oners in Leadenhall Market, so that the 
streets would be glad with the cries of 
released rabbits, guinea-pigs and even 
foxes, and the sky vocal with enfran- 
chised birds. E. V. L. 





“Trained Nurse receives elderly patients in 
her comfortable home ; tenderest care and a 
pension given.”—Advt, in Medical Paper, 





Other nursing-homes please copy. 
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| by the heroine, proceeds to bring off a 
| tremendous coup which proves conclu- 
| sively to the owner his fitness for being 
} 


promoted to the combined post of 


manager and son-in-law. 


a love interest is considered essential 


for the business story, and the new hand | 


i may take this as a sound working rule 


Crime, adventure and humour are held | 
to be strong enough to stand upon their | 
but business, like sport, | 


own merits; 
must have the helping hand of romance 
There is only one more rule to be 
mentioned in connection with the busi- 
must be written by 
someone who has not the least idea of 
business methods or procedure 
With all this in mind, then, let us draft 
out our business story as follows : 
Percival Gravestock, the manager of 
the United Bone-Backstud and Ocean 
Going Tramways Manufacturing Com 
pany, Ltd., seemed to be plunged in 
thoughtas he sat at hisdesk and chewed 
morosely at a sample card of studs 
With a sudden and angry gesture he 
pressed the bell at his side. 
“ Bring me a dozen sample cards of 
| studs, Miss Dorne,” he said curtly to the 
pretty fresh-faced girl who answered 
his ring. ‘And send Mr. Wigginhal! 
in to me,” he added with a scowl. 
The girl withdrew, to reappear a 
moment 
which she laid respectfully on t 
Percival Gravestock waited till the door 
had closed behind her, then he fell \ 
aciously upon the cards and crammed 
two of them into his mouth at once 
He knew the insi lious habit was or 
ing upon him, yet he made no eff. 
| check it 
A tall pleasant-looking young mar 
| with a pair of level grey eyes 
| theroom asthe manager was devouring 
ithe last of the sample cards. ‘ You 
sent for me, Sir?" he asked. 
Gravestock’s brow furrowed; for some 
reason he hated this cool eflicient young 
man. ‘Yes. What is your job here ? 
| Albert Wigginhall flushed slightly 
He had entered this business so full of 
hope and fire, yet in the last five years 
| his position had not improved one jot 
| He felt cramped. 
| My job, Sir?” 
| fully enough. 
| Set the bones in position under the lathes 
|} In the stud factory.” 
” Ha! And are you satisfied here ? 
“No, Sir,” said young Wigginhall 
| eagerly. “I am wasted in my present 
| job. I was made for better things. I 
can feel it in my bones. My own bones 
| I want to prove my worth.” 
| “Do you? Well, first go and get me 
| 


ness story. It 


desk. 


entered 


he reé plied respect- 


& gross of sample cards and bring them | 


here. Then we'll see.” 
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It will be noted from the above that 


later with the twelve cards, |! 


‘‘T am a bone-setter. I! 
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Albert Wigginhall hurried from the 
room, his face alight with joyful antict- 


pation. So he was to have his chance 


at last 

Ten minutes later he returned. 

‘“ There are no studs left in the place, 
Sir,” he said in a low voice. 

‘No studs?" repeated Gravestock 
‘uneasily. ‘“ What do you mean?” 
Albert Wigginhal! looked the other 
full in the eyes. ‘“ The men are saying, 
he began boldly, ** that you-—— 

- Ah, Graves ock 7 

A pleasant voice behind them caused 
both men to turn suddenly. Sir Ban- 
bury Cross, the managing director, had 
entered the room. He tapped a piece 
of paper he held in his hand. 

‘Good news, Gravestock. 


Sir,” 





' 


I have an 





DISTINCT 


———— 











it politically). “I'M PAYING THIS THREE-POUNDS-FOUR-AND-SIX 


UNDERSTANDING THAT IT MUST NEVER & 


lorder here from the Solomon Islands 
| for fifty million gross of studs. Have 
| them packed up in time for the next 
mail, will you?” 

“| will give the necessary instruc- 
tions, Sir,” said Gravestock deferenti- 
ally, springing to his feet. But before 
he left the room he flashed an eloquent 
look at Albert. The look said, * The | 
old fool will never know whether this | 
order is despatched or not. If you say 
a word to him I'll break every bone in 
your body and have them made into 
istuds. See?” It was a very eloquent | 
look indeed, | 

Sir Banbury turned to Albert. “And 
who are you, yoong man?” he asked 
jin his kindly way. 
| «Tam only a poor bone-setter,” re 
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lied Albert proudly, “ but I yearn for 

higher things. Also I am extremely 
capable and by far the best business 
man in the firm,” he added with a 
modest smile. 

“ Well, well,” returned Sir Banbury 
tolerantly. ‘“ You've been reading the 
magazines, I see. Ah, Gravestock !”’ 
he added as the manager returned. 
“ Will that be all right ?” 

“ Perfectly, Sir Banbury.” 

Albert stepped forward, his eyes 
flashing. “Do not believe him, Sir,” 
he eried indignantly. ‘There is not a 
stud in the p Mr. Gravestock has 
eaten them all!” 

“Is this true, Gravestock?” asked 
Sir Banbury quietly. 

Percival Gravestock hung his head. 
The game was up. 





In spite of his sixty-seven years Sir 


fact I just put that into the name be- 
cause | thought it sounded well. I’m 
not much good at business, you know,” 
he added humbly. 

“ Well, it has occurred to me,” Albert 
went on untruthfully, “that a series of 
submarine trams linking up the various 
South-Coast towns would be a novel 
and profitable proposition. The exist- 
ing plant could easily be adapted for 
their manufacture.” 

Sir Albert wrung the young man’s 
hands. “ You have saved the firm!” he 
exclaimed in tones of deepest gratitude. 
“J will have the change made at once. 
Will you accept the post of manager 
at a salary of twenty thousand pounds 
a year?” 

“ T will,” said Albert naturally. “Can 
you advance me eighteen-and-sixpence 
of it at once? I want to buy something.” 





Banbury’s face had become 
suddenly the face of an old 
man. “ You aa: go, Grave- 
stock,” was all he said. 
“You have been guilty of 
larceny, forgery and obtain- 
ing studs under false pre- 
tences, but we shall not 
prosecute. Go!” 

In silence Percival Grave- 
stock slunk from the room. 

“This means ruin, Wig- 
ginhall,” said Sir Banbury 
simply, and his face was 
drawn and grey. 

“Does it?” said Albert 
equally simply. 

“ Yes,” returned Sir Ban- 
bury still more simply. 

Albert's brain whirled. 
Here was his opportunity. 
Could he grasp it? What 
todo? “ That's a pity, Sir,” 
he said carefully. “I'll go 





doll), “My! 





Little Neighbour (after watching the process of baby’s bath). “ How 
LONG HAVE YOU HAD BABY, Mrs. Brown?” 

Mrs. Brown. “Six MONTHS, DEAR.” 

Little Neighbour (with an envious sigh after a glance at her battered 


But HAVEN’? YOU KEPT IT NICE?” 





See her purr and coo and flush before a 


SQUASHING THE MOTH. 


THERE had been one of those morn- 
ings at the milliner’s, if that is what 
you call a shop that sells hats, and 
dresses that are buttoned at the side 
instead of being slipped over the head, 
and scarves formaking unsuitable things 
look suitable. 

Speaking broadly, nothing had been 
bought. Certain things were patted on 
the back, as it were, and told that they 
would be thought over. Others were 
told that if only the colour equalled the 
shape, or the shape equalled the colour, 
they would be the far-to-seek. 

Can I pretend that I do not enjoy 
such an excursion upon occasion? The 
eminently practical dominant female 
is a sudden delight when she prinks. 


mirror as she pulls on a hat 
or twists about a scarf, and 
one’s brain is flooded with a 
memory of the ideal of fem- 





ininity before marriage. So 
women can be like this, can | 
they, in spite of having hus- | 
bands and being modern and 
reading Proust ? 

1 am sorry, quite unneces- 





sarily, for the shop-girl with | 
her constant ejaculation of | 
‘*Moddom!” It appears to | 
me cruel that a tunie frock | 
in “the sweetest stone” 

should be damned as looking 

‘like a political delegate.” 

And when the sauciest of 

tuck-in hats, decorated with 
what I am assured is called | 
a “ pliff,” wasdismissed with | 
the decision that it was | 
rather too “ oi-ish,” I could | 
have sunk through the floor. | 











and think it over and let you have my 
conclusions in writing.” 

“Do, Wigginhall!” gasped Sir Ban- 
bury gratefully. 

In the passage Albert bumped into 
Aurora Dorne. Hitherto he had never 
noticed her much. Suddenly he realised 
the truth. He loved this girl. 

Aurora was smiling at him. “ Will 
you come in here? I heard your con- 
versation with Sir Banbury, and I 
have a plan to save the firm. Listen.” 


Once again Albert sought Sir Ban- 
bury. He found him pacing the floor 
in his private room, sunk in despair. 

“ Sir Banbury, this firm is called the 
United Bone-Backstud and Ocean- 
Going Tramways Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., is it not?” he said abruptly. 
“ Now have you ever thought of doing 
mt te with the tramways part of 
1 





“No, Wigginhall. As a matter of 





Twenty minutes later Albert stood 
before Aurora. 

“They've made me manager at 
twenty thousand a year,” he said 
simply. “ Will you marryme?” And 
he drew from his pocket the ring he had 
just bought. 

With a charming gesture Aurora 
surrendered herself to his arms. “ Of 
course I will, silly,” she smiled. “ What 
do you think I’ve been reading the 
magazines all these years for?” 








“ Birkenhead’s Chief Constable issued a 
warning to-day to speakers on the Haymarket 
on Saturday nights and also to their audiences. 
He declared that the violet personal abuse of 
speakers must stop.”—Liverpool Paper, 

But when “ Blue” and “ Red” meet 


what else could he expect ? 


“Mr, —— will to-day (weather permitting) 
write the words Daily —— in letters of smoke 
over Sheffield.”—Daily Paper. 

Later, no doubt, he will carry coals to 
Newcastle. 





But the rosy attendant nodded as if | 
with understanding, and a high priestess 
swept out from behind beige velvet cur- | 
tains and explained, “I have been study: | 
ing Moddom, The butterfly clothes do | 
not suit her. The moth, Moddom—not | 
the butterfly, but the moth.” 

Eulalie looked pleased. “ It always 
goes out at night,” she whispered to 
me. 

“* Moth,’ ” said I severely, “ is short 
for ‘ mother.’ ”’ 

On the way home I said that I wanted 
te go into the post-office. 

“Allright. But if I don’t follow you 
I shall never see you again.” ; 

I climbed some steps and Eulalie fol- 
lowed me. Inside she sprayed the place 
with the light of her eyes and said, 
“This post-office is just like « post- 
office.” ; 

I attracted the attention of a gitl 
with a blotting-paper face and a foun- 


tain-penned ear. a 
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“Listen, LIONEL, 


“My PIPE.” 
“I want to see some adhesive duty 
labels,”” began I. ; 

“We don’t keep them.” 

“ They were introduced in May, 1840, 
and are sometimes called postage- 
stamps.”’ 

“What kind do you want ?” 
| “All kinds. For some time I have 
been using the three-halfpenny brown, 
but they have become so common that 
I must make a change.” 

As if mesmerised, the black-haired 
seller of stamps opened a portfolio and 
muttered, ‘‘ You could use a red and a 
green for the same money.” 

“Red and green,” I answered hotly, 
“are an insult to a virgin envelope. 
Brown, I admit, is not; but the colow 
has become too common. I cangot 
wear—I mean my letters cannot wear 
—the same stamp of thing that every- 
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Is THAT THE NOTE OF THE CURLEW OR 





9” 


JHE PREWIT: 





“Uncommon,” I agreed ; “ but rather 
too oi-ish.” 

Eulalie walked to the door of the 
post-office. 

“Then what do you want?” A cer- 
tain petulance now. 

“] am rather attracted,” I admitted, 
“by those tuppeny-halfpennies, Such 
a delicate thrush-egg blue.” 

“How many do you want?” 

‘‘ Well, to friends alone I write per- 
haps four letters a day. How about a 
week's supply ? Seven times four times 
two-and-a-half is seventy, which is five 
shillings and tenpence. If I give you 
a halfpenny over six shillings I shall 
be able to write to one who is not a 
friend, shan't I?” 

On the way home “ Love-honour- 
and-obey ” said, “ Well, half-wit, what 
did you buy in the end?” 





one else’s letters are wearing.” 
Eulalie pulled my sleeve. “ Be good, 
old boy. Humour was invented to keep 
people out of the Civil Service.” 
I think the girl behind the counter 
heard her, 


“ How about a fiery tuppeny ?”’ she | 











suggested. 


“Twelve browns for tradespeople, 
twenty-eight blues for friends, one 
blue for your mother, twelve sixpenny 
mauves for probable births, marriages 
and deaths, and a flame-coloured tup- 
peny to singe you when you 've dressed 
like a moth— these have been ordered 


THE LINGUIST, 

[The fourth International Language Con 
ference was held in Luxemburg in August. All 
the speeches and discussions were made in the 
new International language, Ido.) 


Wuen asked to rise and let the cat in, | 


I say a word or two in Latin; 

On seeing the 8:40 vanish 

I let the porters hear some Spanish ; 

When Jane drops dishes, though that's 
her do, 


I speak her thoughts,and mine, in Urdu; 


When off my hat goes in a hurricane, 

I tell the wide world in Amurrican ; 

Once, when I tumbled off a camel, 

The poor beast blushed to hear my 
Tamil ; 

When faced with an unpleasant task, 

I speak mouth-filling oaths in Basque, 

Or, if the moment call for worse, 

I splutter Gaelic, Welsh or Erse ; 

And now I'm busy learning Ido 

To use when asked to take out Fido. 








Our Shameless Contemporaries Again 
“Furnishing Drapery Department,—Sales- 

man Wanted, used to medium-class trade, 

Must be used to loose lovers and curtains.” 





on approval.” 


Daily Paper. 
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THE AMERICAN TCURIST AT HOME. 
II.—EatinG on THE TRAIN. 

Tue train roared and banged and 
tried to jump the track, and roared and 
banged and tried again. Will and I 
smoked for several hundred miles in 
silence. Then he said, “It’s about 
time to get in line for dinner, isn't 
it?” 

“It’s three-fifteen,” I said. 

«“ Well,” said Will, “it will be four 
o'clock by the time we've made the 
pilgrimage from here to the dining-car. 
It opens at six. We'd better go up now 
or we ‘ll miss out on dinner too.” (Will's 


' “too” referred to the luncheon incident, 


which consisted of standing in line for 
seventy-three minutes and having the 
dining-car closed before we got to the 





“We're next,” said Will, punching 
me as Mr. Bivins levelled his pencil at 
us and called us in. 

We lurched down the aisle behind 
him and were assigned two seats at a 
table for four. Across from us were a 
woman wearing glasses on the end of 
a gold chain and a man who had tried 
to hide himself behind his napkin. 

Mr. Bivins slapped a pad and a menu 
down in front of us, then put on top of 
it a pencil that nobody on earth in his 
right mind would have bothered to steal, 
and left us. 

After a while a black Minister in the 
white apron of the Cabinet chanced to 
come our way. He didn’t seem to like 
the idea of Mr. Bivins baving put us at 
his table, but after a moment’s hesita- 
tion decided that he wouldn’t do any- 





door.) 

We went up. It was a 
long distance ; the cars were 
about fifty yards long, and 
I counted twenty-four of 
them, though I think there 
were more than that. But 
the strategy of going up 
early was most successful ; 
we me the fourth and 
fifth persons in the line and 
could see the inside of the 
dining-car clearly. The peo- 
ple ahead of us, according 
to one of them, were left- 
overs from luncheon. We 
sat down on the floor with 
them and leaned our backs 
against the side of the cor- 
ridor, which was comfort- 
ably warm by reason of the 
presence of the kitchen- 
stove on the other side. 
Dining-cars in America 
are, generally speaking, run 


Peggar. 
NIGHT.” 





“Guv'nor, I 


Seaside Exquisite. “Goon Lonrp! 
BOARDING-HOUSE TOO?” 





AIN'T "AD A SQUARE MBE 


ARE YO! 





ing while the reading was in progress, 
and didn’t seem to think much of it 
either. 

When the Minister finished reading 
it he said, as though extremely bored 
with asking the question, ‘ Don't you 
want no bread and butter?” 

“Certainly,” said I. 

‘Of course,” said Will. 

* Write it down.” said the Minister, 
and he put the pad disgustedly back on 
the table and went up to tell Mr. Bivins 
about it. 

We dipped the pencil in water and 
wrote a brief description of the articles 
under discussion. Will suggested that 
we should order salt and pepper and a 
little sugar, but after a short consulta- | 
tion we decided that we could do with- | 
out them. 

1 rae. We got the order through | 
| tothe chefthis time. I ex- | 
pected to have it rejected | 
and come back on us any | 
minute; but it stayed, and 
we didn’t hear anything | 
more of it for about forty | 
miles. 
The man behind the nap- | 
kin asked us if we were | 
going to Hillsville. I don’t | 
know what there was in our | 
appearance to 
feel that way. 

‘North Carolina?” asked | 
Will, conversationally. 

“Alabama!” cried the | 
man, taking it as a personal | 
affront. 

The woman with the| 
glasses came to Will’s help. 





him | 
i 


make 


R A FORT- | «There is a Hillsville, North 
- orn | Carolina.” 
gileis ‘‘ Never heard of it,” said | 





® } 
the man, and this ended | 





on the same theory as absolute mon- 
archies, except that the monarch on 
a dining-car has a cabinet of ministers 
to help him keep the populace in its 
place. He succeeds to his position by 
divine right and appoints his Cabinet 
to suit himself. He is pretty tired of 
the populace; in fact the ye: & reason 
he puts up with them at all is that 
they are just as necessary to an absolute 
monarchy as the absolute monarch. 
If there were any way of getting rid 


monarchy, there isn’t much doubt 
about his doing it. To him the popu- 
lace is just so much mud. 

The monarch on this car, I noticed 
when we were finally allowed to cross 
the frontier, was “ Mr. Bivins,” accord- 
ing to the seal over the door, and he 
much resembled spinach. He was very 
thin and weedy and his coat hung round 
him loosely like the jacket on a baked 





apple. 





of the populace and still preserving the | 


thing about it just then, though I 


‘shouldn't be surprised if he resigned 


_ 


ater. 

We shuffled the items on the card 
and, after a struggle, selected what I 
thought would look like a respectable 
dinner. I gave it to the Minister about 
a quarter of an hour later when he hap- 
pened to be going by that way again. 
He stopped, leaned his tray against the 
leg of a table and held our selections 
critically up to the light. Then he 
started to read it aloud. We hadn't 
constructed it to be read aloud: it 
would, I thought, have looked fairly 
well on the table, but it wasn’t designed 
to be read. If I had thought that he 
was going to tell the other people about 
it I should have gone at it differently. 

But he read it and it obviously wasn't 
the kind of meal he would have ordered 
if he had been doing it, or even the kind 
he liked to see passengers ordering. The 
man behind the napkin suspended eat- 








the question of destinations. 

Our order seemed to be giving the | 
kitchen some difficulty. We looked out | 
of the window until night came and 
drank two-thirds of a.carafe of water, | 
and still the dinner tarried. 

It began to come in after a time, | 
however, and we saw that the Minister 
and the man behind the napkin had 
been right about it; it wasn’t much of 
a meal. The man behind the napkin 
watched it as it appeared and thought 
even less of it on the table than on 
paper. But there was nothing to do 
except go ahead with it. 

Mr. Bivins dropped by during the 
salad and totalled up the extent of the 
loan we had made from the Govern- 
ment, turning the result face down 
on the table to show that he was In no 
hurry about collecting it. He did not 
turn it face down to save us embarrass- 
ment; there was nothing for us to 
ashamed of in it. In fact it was the 
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“HEDGE-HOPPING,” THOUGH 
CAN SOMETIMES BE VERY 


NOT 


EFFEC 


biggest deal I had negotiated in a 


long time; the monarchy should have | 


been able to run for a considerable 
| period on that revenue. 
| As our acquaintanceship with the 
Minister grew he seemed to take to us 
more and more, until with the demi- 
tasse we were actually intimate. We 
didn’t mean to overtip him, but as we 
left he pulled out our chairs, so it was 
| clear that that was exactly what we had 
done. ‘ 
Mr. Bivins watched us as we pre- 
pared to leave, and when we stood up 
he was already pointing his pencil at 


| two other applicants waiting in the} 


| door. There was a commotion in the 
| line due to everybody's moving forward 
| two paces, but they didn’t seem to 
| derive much genuine satisfaction from 


| It, for, as we squeezed our way down| 
| the corridor past them, they were quite | 


| antagonistic towards us for having 
| kept them waiting so long, and not at 
ie - - 
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TIPS FOR TYROS. 


ENCOURAGED AS A GENERAL 
TIVE DURING MANCEUVRES, IF THE 


{all pleased with our getting out when 
ve did, 

“ Well,” I observed on the journey 
jback to our Pullman, trying to take 
ithings cheerfully, “those chairs were 
‘about the best I remember using.” 
3ut the most cheerful thought that 
Will could put into words was, “ Thank 
ithe Lord we don't have to eat again 
funtil morning.” U.S. A. 





Said a testy old gentleman, ““ Why 
Should this fly in my eye try to die? 
If bent on its doom 
Why should it assume 
There is room for its tomb in my eye?” 








“When the brickworks were destroyed by 
fire early yesterday morning, the night watch- 
man, who discovered the outbreak, escaped 
| with his life, but lost his coat, hat and supper 
The damage is estimated at between £10,000 
and £12,000."—Daiuy Paper. 
|We should like to sup 
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PRACTICE FOR YOUNG 
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FLYING OFFICERS, 


PLACE SELECTED FOR STUDYING 


MAPS BY THE G.0O.C. THE “ENEMY” AND HIS STAFF CAN BE ACCURATELY LOCATED. 


WHAT DO YOU CALL THE THINGS? 


CLERGYMEN, well used to “ holy,” 

Coo the name as gladidly. 

Oxford dons whose brows are high 

Sternly say glad-eye-o-lie. 

Uncultured folk who crowd in buses 

Coarsely call ‘em glad-yo-lusses, 

Suburban intellectuals try 

To swank by saying glad-yer-lie ; 

And a week-end in gay Paree 

Will turn it to glad-ee-o-lee. 

Since there's no chance of full accord, 
let 's 

Chuck the Latin and say swordlets. 








“The breakages in an average week (at the 
Wembley restaurants} are ; 
76 dozen cups, 

345 dozen saucers, 

472 dozen plates, 

774 dozen miscellaneous.” 

Provincial Paper. 
We shall bear with our “tweeny” for 


” 





| Lucullus. 


a little longer. 
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oe 
HOME, JOHN. 


John pulled up the car, sat back in 
| his seat and swore—deeply and bitterly. 

“Tf you had the faintest notion of 
the duties and privileges of a decent 
brother-in-law,” he hissed, “ instead 
of being a useless barnacle, sucking the 
blood from the breast that warms you, 
you 'd get out and walk in front.” 

“John,” I said, “your metaphors 
aro——— 

John’s arm moved and I got out. 
We were fog-bound, five or six miles 
from home. We had crawled along nar- 
row and winding country lanes for half- 
an-hour, climbing banks every few min- 
utes and missing ditches by half-inches. 

Now suddenly hedges, ditches and 
banks had all faded out, and we were 
adrift. 





“T haven't the faintest desire to be, 
anyway. I've been here twenty minutes 
already, and if you'll tell me how to get 
away I'll disappear like a flash—at a 
steady two miles per hour, and you can 
go on using bad language to your heart's 
content.” 

‘«T certainly shall if you do anything 
so unsociable,” I said. ‘“‘ Are you—er 
—lost ?” I added. 

“Oh, no. I just came out here to sit 
in the fog for a while. I adore fog. 
Especially this dark cold clammy kind.” 

“Tam sorry,” I murmured. “ May 
I ask, then, whence come you and 
whither goest thou?” 

“Now we're getting on. As to the 
first, I come from over the mountains 
blue—from Settingford, in fact—and I 
haven't the faintest notion whither I 





goest. I’m trying to go to Little 


here to Paxted, so far as fog will allow. 
Don’t thank me, please. May I come 
inside ?” ; 

** Do, please,” shesaid, smiling. “ Will 
you drive? I hate admitting it, but 
fog really frightens me.” 

**In that case,” I said and took the 
wheel. I started the engine and we 
moved off. 

“Now,” I explained as I changed 
into second gear, “ we wi!l keep close 
to the left side of the lane. When it 
bears sharp to the left we are at Five 
Arms crossing. We must cross the 
first lane and then keep to our left. 
Will you watch carefully ?” 

We crept forward slowly into the 
fog, until suddenly the hedge on the 
left faded out. Slowly forward for a 
few yards and we had crossed the 
turning. 


“ Now,” I said, “ we 





“I'll go and pros- 
pect,” I said. “Don't 
move until I come back. 
If you hear me shout, 
hoot.” 

“T'ILhoot all right,” 
said John bitterly. “Go 
on, for Heaven’s sake, 
and findsomething. It’s 
half-past five now and 
we shan’t be back in 
time fordinner. Hurry, 
shift, move, allez!” 

“Very well,” I said, 
“T’ll go. If I never 
come back you may 
have my grey flannel 
trousers——unless Ce- 
cilia expresses a wish 
for them. In which 
case——”’ 

“Get out, 
roared John. 

‘* Farewell,” I said. 


— 


Rofoncary 


' ” 
fool! LEAK AT ALL?” 








Sailing Enthusiast (borrowing boat). “ By Tue WAY, OLD MAN, DOES SHE 


Motoring Friend. “On, A TRIFLE—'BOUT HALF-A-GALLON TO THE MILE,” 


are all right. We keep 
to the left, up the hill 
and on to Little Paxted. 
It will be clearer on the 
high ground too.” 

My companion 
| sighed comfortably. 

Suddenly from the 
|murk came a staccato 
| burst of hoots—violent, 
‘explosive. 
| * Listen! 
ithe right. 
sound frightened.” 

“T don't think he’s 
frightened,” I said, 
“only angry.” 

“Lost in the fog. 
Oughtn’t we to go and 
help?” 

I considered a mo- 
ment. 

“T don’t think so,” I 





Away to 
He does | 
| 








“ Keep a good heart. If it comes to the 
said in '21: ‘ Love will find a way!'’” 
I stepped out into the mist. The 
car and John disappeared. I was alone. 
I crept helplessly forward, prepared at 
any moment to step over the edge of 
the world. I stopped to listen. There 
wasn't a sound. I turned sharp left 
and crept on again. I fell into a bank, 
swore mildly, picked myself up and 
crawled along it. Quite suddenly I found 
myself looking into the lights of a car. 

“Well, I'll be——” I began. 

“Could I have a word with you first ?” 
asked a voice, a charming voice, a clear 
girlish voice. Not John’s—certainly 
not John's. 

I moved forward and looked through 
the open window of a small coupé. I 
saw two bright eyes laughing over the 
top of a large fur rug. 

“T refuse to apologise,” I said ; « you 
have no right to be here.” 





worst, remember what Jost Coturys|- 





Paxted. Also my name is Norval, and 
yes—we have no sheep.” 

** Little Paxted,” I repeated. A beau- 
tiful thought began to take shape in 
my mind. I thought of John for a 
moment and smiled. Then—*“ You'll 
be astonished to hear that I myself in 
Paxted dwell,” I said. : 

“And now you're all at sea. It’s 
like ‘ We are Seven.’ ” 

“IT can’t get on,” I said, “if you keep 
interrupting. I was going to say that 
I am the one person for miles who can 
help you. If you have come from 
Settingford on the road to Little Paxted 
then this is Five Arms.” 

“Well, I’m awfully pleased to know 
that anyway. But why the emphasis ? 
Don’t you know where you are your- 
self?” : 

“IT wouldn’t exactly say that,” I said 
cautiously, “TI was as near as nothing 
absolutely sure, but now I know. If I 





may I will show the whole road from 








decided slowly. ‘We shouldn't find 
him for one thing. We should lose 
ourselves trying to, for another. No, 
we ‘Il leave him alone.” 

‘Well, you must decide,” 
uncertainly ; “but it seems rather un- 
kind.” 


I noisily strangled an intense desire 


she said 





to burst into a song of joy. We started 
to climb the hill and at once the fog | 


happily, and we climbed over the top of 
the hill into bright clear moonlight. 

“Little Paxted in ten minutes,” I 
said and trod on the accelerator. 

* * “% «6 * 
Dinner was over. Bes 
“T’ve already told you, Cecilia,” I 

said, “ Miss Cartwright was stranded at 
Five Arms. We found we were both 


making for Little Paxted so we came 
ee 


lessened. 
Another faint burst of hooting rose | 
from below. 
“He'll be late for dinner,” I said | 
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along together. Then, of course, we | 
discovered we were both coming here, | 
so we introduced ourselves to each other | 
and came. That’s all.” 
“TI know,” said Cecilia, toying with | 
‘a grape; “it’s most interesting and | 
lcharming. But what I can’t discover | 
| is why you weren't with John.” 
| “T’ve already told you,” I repeated. | 
| “]T left him to come on later and started | 
| to walk. Then I found Miss Cartwright | 
| 
| 
| 
i 





| stranded-——”’ 
| I] know,” interrupted Cecilia ; “ but 
|where did you leave John? Was he 
| staying at the Club-house ? What time 
\is he coming home? That’s what I| 
| can’t discover.” 
| “Oh, as to that,” I said, “* Quien | 
sabe?’ as we said in the Peninsular} 
| War. Nobody ever knows what John’s 
| going to do.” | 

There was the sound of a carapproach- | 
ing and Cecilia jumped up. 

“Here he comes!” she saidand rushed | 

| from the room. 

“ How rude!" I said. “Ido apologise | 
for my sister, Miss Cartwright.’ 

Miss Cartwright looked at me steadily. | 
“Do you know what I've been think- | 
ing? ” she asked. 

“No,” I said uneasily. 

“That car we heard,” she began—and | 
then we heard John’s voice: “I can't 
imagine what's happened tohim. He | 
just faded out of sight and never came | 
back,” 

[ pushed back my chair and stocd up. | 
“If you're ready,” I said, we might | 
withdraw.” | 

Miss Cartwright looked sternly at me 
for a moment and then laughed. “ You| 
ought to be severely punished,” she | 
said, 

The conversation from the hall stopped | 
suddenly and then John exp'oded. 


Musician. “I’M AFRAID YOU'VE MADI 
put A Doctor or Music.” 
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Old Lady. “Ou, yes, I know, Sm. Tuar’s wuy I came To you. I've Go 








* What!” he roared. “The dog! The! SUCH A TERRIBLE SINGING IX MY EARS.” 
hound! Where is he? Let me find him. | = 
a" | THE TEST OF BEAUTY. 

| Miss Cariwright and I looked at each Speaking of a celebrated stage beauty who | 
other. lhas been staying at a seaside resort a corre- | 


“Shall we join the ladies?” I said, | spondent of an evening paper states that “she 
| looks lovely even in the water,” adding that 
this is a sure test. ] 
WHEN peerless Aphrodite 

Was prompted to attain 
Her seat among the mighty, 

She rose from out the main; 


and we moved rapidly from the room. 








“Mr. —— expressed the view that it w as | 
most desirable that a trustee should be in the | 
saddle at the earliest posible moment in 
order that whatever crumbs in the way of | 
assets there might be might be secured for the | » : 
hungry birds who were waiting for them.” I oF womens wit had taught her 

Daily Paper. | That, if she stood confessed 
We should like to see this feat repro- | A “picture ” in the water, 
| duced at the next Horse Show. She 'd pass the hardest test. 
| —_— neuen as | " ° . 
Forthwith the wondering Graces 
Expressed their homage pat— 
*¢ We none of us have faces 

So exquisite as that.” 

The Seasons swelled the chorus 

Soon heard on every hand, 

Eestatic and sonorous, 
And welcomed her to land. 


“President Bernardes of Brazil is keeping a | 
| lunch ready day and night prepared to flee | 
should the occasion warrant.” 
| Canadian Paper. 
The PRESIDENT is evidently a firm be- 
| #éver in the good old maxim: “ He 

Who eats and runs away will live to 
eat another day.” 





| 
; 


To dry her hair and coil it 
She wrought with magic skill, 
And when she'd done her toilet 
They led her up the hill 
Where Zeus, who on the q. t. 
Had marked her off the shore, 
Decreed her Queen of Beauty 
Henceforth and evermore. 


So runs at least the story 
Of one fair lady told, 
How she achieved great glory 
In the glad days of old ; 
And still we nurse the notion 
That, though she stands aloof, 
To conquer in the ocean 
Is Beauty's surest proof. 








Southwold for Super-Golr. 

“ SovurHwo.Lp.—Silver Challenge Cup: R, 8. 
Last (18), 144 for 36 rounds. Scratch gold 
medal: E. J. Wh te, 81 for 36 holes.” 

Daily Paper 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

No one can make so daintily much of the disparities 
| between the French and English temperaments as ANNE 
| DovGias Senewick (Mrs. Basin pe Setincourt); and in The 

Little French Girl (Constasie) she handles that provoca- 
| tive theme with a Janus-faced sympathy which makes every 
| aspect of it fascinating. Alix, only daughter of a beautiful 

French divorcée, is sent to Sussex to learn English, her 

hostess being Mrs. Bradley, a kindly upper-middle-class 

matron, whose dead son Owen owed his sole hours of happi- 
ness in France to the hospitality of Aliz’s mother. Unfor- 

tunately the hospitality was of a much more intimate 
| nature than the ingenuous Bradleys, Owen's broken-hearted 
| fiancée, Toppie,” or the innocent Alix herself could possibly 
| have surmised; and it does not take long for the poor little 
| visitor to find her wits taxed to the utmost to cover, she 
scarcely knows why, traces of three spells of leave (spent 

by Owen in her mother’s company) of the existence of which 

his family are strangely ignorant. Aliz’s fairly expert line 
| of defence is pie by Owen's brother Giles ; and Giles, 
who has always loved “ Toppie,” is tempted to shatter the 
memory of Owen and secure the reversion of Owen's fiancée. 
English notions of loyalty, however, keep him silent. And 
French notions of loyalty send Alix post-haste home to the 
mother whose one idea is to secure her establishment in 
England. The most attractive chapters of a very attrac- 
| tive book are those in which Giles, having escorted Alix 
back to Normandy, brings his intuitive or case-iade laws 
of conduct to bear against the invincible logic of his hostess’s 
past and present lovers. The subsequent pages are not 











Novice (who has been given a cast of three flies). “1 ssY—NOTHING ON THE END FLY: IS THAT ALL RICH 
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quite up to the inventive level of these ironic passages, 
and personally I wonder whether Oxford, with Giles as a 
donnish husband, “the ideas and the atoms to watch and 
the Bach choir to sing in,” would really content so typical 
a daughter of France as Alix. But I am sure Mrs. DE | 
Setincourt knows both Alix and Oxford better than I do, | 
and, if she can envisage them blended, the thing can be done. 





Mr. E. O. Horré has been making a little tour in | 
Rumania, and the result of his expedition is a handsomely | 
produced volume, which he has called Jn Gipsy Camp | 
and Royal Palace (MeTHUEN), and adorned with a number | 
of excellent illustrations and a commendatory preface by | 
the QueEN or Rumania. You might judge from the title | 
that Mr. Hopré is not too proud to adopt the customary | 
journalistic cliché when it suits his purpose to do so. In| 
fact he fairly revels in all those dear old phrases and quaint | 
uses of words (such as “phenomenal” and “eventuate ) | 
which form part of our heritage from a free and popular 
Press. No one could call his work literature, but the book 
has a certain charm, due partly perbaps to the authors 
simple pleasure in narrating his exploits and partly to his 
photographs. Many of these are really delightful, including 
the royal portrait, which serves as frontispiece, and several 
studies of medieval cities, royal castles and wild landscapes 
in Transylvania and elsewhere. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing part of the book is that devoted to the Balta, a vast tract 
in the Dobrudja where some two million acres are inundated 
by the Danube for four or five months in every year. The 
Rumanian Ministry of Fisheries has control over affairs 10 
the lower reaches of the Danube, and extorts Mr. Horres 
profound admiration. Great things, he imagines, could be 
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| done in England by a big reafforesta- 
tion scheme and by State control of 
| the fisheries. Which is as it may be. 
| In his final chapter he maintains with 
| eloquence that the only way to see a 
country is to traverse a lot of it on 
| foot, encountering wayfarers and talk- 
ing freely with them, resting at little 
inns or, better still, little cottages, so 
‘that one may come face to face with 
| the people as they live. On paper, in 
: short, he isa prophet of the Open Road, 
Perhaps it was hardly his own fault 
that he seems so often to have been 
sleeping in palaces or travelling luxuri- 
ously with lordly officials in launches 
or motor-cars. 











I've always viewed with vague dismay 
All Central European States 
Since Peace let loose that vast array 
Of crownless realmless potentates ; 
I knew that some diminished head 
Must itch once more to feel the light 
That beats upon a throne. I've read 
The Three of Clubs, and I was right. 
But my misgivings, let me add, 
Were lulled as soon as they began, 
By reason of that hefty lad, 
The British Secret-Service man. | 
A sleuth-hound of the bulldog breed, | 
That matchless blend of brawn and 
brain, 
Would, if need were, I knew, succeed 
In saving Europe. Right again. 





But what I didn’t know was this, 
That when the S8.S. man eut in, 
His lady-love, a charming miss, 
Would risk her life to save his skin; 
She does, though, and you cannot fail | 
To love her cheeriness and grit 
(VaLENTINE WILLIAMs tells the tale; | 
Hopper AND STOUGHTON publish it). | 


. » Disturbed Inti 
A note to Five in Family (Lanxr), by} o’ 
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BELONGS TO THE LEAGUI 


OF OUR 'UNTS FER MISSIN’ CLUES.” 


Nor A worp, Guv'nor. I 
THI8 18 ON! 


“Sa! 








E. H. Anstraurner (Mrs. J. C. Squire) i} ——————————— 
told me that the full st ry of one of the characters was to be 
| found in a novel called Zhe Husband, by the same author, 
|} and the early history of a whole family of them in 
| another called The Farm Servant. Now I happen to have 
| tead neither of them, and I think Mrs. Squire can only 

| blame herself in the circumstances for the doubtful anti- 
¢cipations with which I began her book. I should like to 
be able to say that they were entirely unjustified, but the 
reader who shares my ignorance will find, I fear, that the 
simple events of Frank Harding’s house-building and young 
Tom Harding's love affair and his fight with Uncle Willie 
Murrell are told with an air of importance which, to the 
uninitiated, they hardly seem to justify. At the very end 
the family doctor gives the local chief of police a short 
account of the Harding family history—a résumé, I imagine 

of The Farm Servant—which explains everything, but is so 
hurried that it scarcely, in my case at least, aroused the 
sympathy that was obviously expected of me. I feel that 

Mrs. Squire is capable of writing a novel to which I could 
give unstinted praise; as it is, in spite of certain faults at 

which I have hinted, her book has a note of high distinction 
and will be difficult to forget. 

eevee ———EE — = 7 ous —— a 








time when, in 1859, as a small boy he ran away to sea 
His literary style is not conspicuously distinguished, but he 
writes clearly and straightforwardly, and as a record of the 
merchant service his book possesses a very definite value. 
‘‘No phase,” he says truthfully, “of the world’s history of 
commerce has been so wonderful as the transition of the 
ocean-carrying trade {rom sail to steam.” His earlier years 
were spent in sailing-ships, and they were hard years, in 





labsolutely cruel. Nevertheless his heart belongs to the 





In Before the Mast—and After (Fisner Unwin) Sir | 
Water Runciman gives us an account of his life from the | 


|which the conditions were always rigorous and too often | 


'days before steam revolutionised the shipping world. Of | 


| 
| this period he has many good stories to tell, many terrific 
} 


battles against wind and sea to describe, and to those (if | 


showing, from the story of his own life, how courage, in- 
dustry and determination may lead from small beginnings 
to the kind of suecess which is really worth winning. 





1 have often meditated on the awkward position of the 


any) who are left unmoved by the romance of the merchant | 
service Sir WatTer's book should still commend itself as 
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“No, MY LAD, DON’T YOU GO FOR TO BE A PIRATE—IT'S TOO ROUGH A LIFE. 
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Way, I’p BE TWICE THE MAN I am iv I ‘AbN'T 


BEEN FOOL ENOUGH TO GO SAILIN’ UNDER THE ‘Jo~tLY Roger’ wuen I was A NIPPER LIKE You.” 











_ novelist with one hook to dedicate and a great many people 


| in competition for the honour. 


The tales in Mrs. Diver's 


| new volume of short stories, Siege Perilous (Murray), are 


| them, “ Escape.” 
j 


dedicated to ten different friends, which strikes me as the 
happiest combination of courtesy and economy. If I had 
been among the fortunate ten I should have liked best to have 
the two stories ‘ Lakshmi” and “ Gods of the East,” now 
dedicated to the author's father, as my portion, or, failing 
These happen to be the three stories 

which look on life from the Indian point of view, and soma- 

how I find them more moving and more richly coloured 

than those in which European characters take first place. 
, The longest story in the book, “ Siege Perilous,” which gives 
| it its title, is, as Mrs. Diver frankly points out, the embryo of 

her latest very successful novel. 1t was worth printing all 
| the same, but is not so good as the longer version. As a 
matter of fact I find that I always prefer her longer work—I 
hope she will regard that as complimentary—but that is not 
to say that these stories are not a very readable collection. 





Ina long experience of books published for the purpose 
of aiding @ good cause I have never met one more deserving 
of attention than Rosemary (Samrsox Low), a collection 


made by Mr. F. pz Buren and Mr. Wavrer Stoneman of 














contributions by several of the most di 


‘Not Forgotten” Association. 


those heroic men who have been left maimed and mutilated 
by the War. Of these there are still in the London area alone 
about four thousand, and in the British Isles about twenty 
thousand. To Miss Marra CunninGuam the Association 
owes its birth, and, if you will spend three half-crowns, you 


tertainment but you will also assist a cause that it would be 
impertinent to praise. The volume contains twenty-one ex- 
cellent camera portraits of those who have conti ibuted to it. 





From the Prive Minister's speech at the close of the 
London Conference :— 

“ We all negotiated, discussed, put ourselves in cach « 
There is another great class of dangers which we have to face. 
to the Economie Problems which are bound to arise as soon as 
Central European Powers find their feet."—-Daily Paper. . 
Mislaid, no doubt, through the ultra-civility of exchanging 
foot-gear instead of merely removing the hat. 
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stinguished literary | 
men of the day. They have given of their best, and this | 
for a reason easy to understand, for the profits arising from | 
the sales of the book are to be devoted to the funds of the | 
In case any of you are | 
unacquainted with this association, let me tell you that its | 
one and only object is to lighten and brighten the lives of | 


will not only provide yourself with a genuinely delightful en- | 
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| “Mr. Frankau filmed,” announces a 
CHARIVARIA. headline, W ik 
wri j eadline. e should like to see a re- 
Mork rain is on its way from the/|tarded-action picture of a day in his 
North, says a meteorological report. | strenuous life. 
| Fancy there being more ! 
* i ry’ m . . 
‘“ E Chere is no truth in the rumour that, 
One swallow dees not make a summer, | following the Rodeo and the lawn-tennis 
we are told. In that case it is as well | exhibition, the Spanish-Moroccan War 
| for those birds that we don’t know which | has been engaged to appear at the 


| swallow it was that didn’t this year. 


| Coliseum, 


It is stated that during the week-end} A new kind of glass has been invented 
before last 145,000 provincial visitors | which will not break if a steel ball be 
| arrived in London. We mistrust these|dropped on it from a height of eight 
| round figures and suspect that a York-! feet. We feel sure, however, that most 





| shireman or two bound for the; 
Oval escaped notice. 


| Mr. ADAMSON announces the 
| Government's intention to de 
| velop to the utmost the econ- | 
| omic resources of Scotland 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hitherto we have been under | 
the impression that the chief | 
economic resource of Scotland 
was England. 


A serious shortage of hop 
pickers in East Sussex is an- 
| nounced. We don’t suppose 
| this worries the brewers. 
| 
| The Bengal Government is 
| now without Ministers. They 
should cheer up.» We have a 
Government with them. 


~ 


Parker, the Gloucestershire | 
howler, did the hat trick twice | 
at Bristol last week. Perhaps | 
lhe thought the | 
| didn't see him do it the first | 

| 
| 


spectators 
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| Thescientists have failed to | 
establish communication with | 
| Mars. It had not occurred to} 
us before that that planet was 
on the telephone. 


days) 


|} domestic servants would not bother to 
Writing on forthcoming fashions a | try this. 

Parisian writer says that the waist-line | 

will be at the waist this season. Those 

| fashion experts do get some revolu- 


The sleeves of old raincoats can be 
used to carry sponges, ete., when travel- 
| tionary ideas at times. |ling, says a weekly paper. This sum- 

Imer, however, the sleeves of old rain- 
Amateur gardeners at Guiseley who|coats generally contain the arms of 
planted asters in the spring were sul i their owners, * 
prised to find the plants bearing toma- | 
| toes. This is considered a very fair| A good horse to follow in these days 
| achievement for amateur gardeners. is the one that's pulling a cartload of 
vegetables. 

We all have our little pet fancies. : 
It appears that Raisuns, the fan ous| Snails have thousands of teeth. You 
Moorish rebel, now dies on Wednesdays.|can understand now why they're so 
| lreluctant to hurry. They're always 

Righty one policemen were bitten by | going to their dentists. 
dogs last year. The ideal constable | 








Trascible Gentleman (whose barometer has been rising for . : mi ate 
“HERE. GET OUT IN THE RAIN AND SKE FOR YOURSELY.’ | thick, composed of reinforced 





would be one without fear or flavour. 
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Many best-sellers are on the book- 
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stalls at the moment, according to the 
publishers’ announcements. We've read 
some and we ‘ve been sold. 


An American professor says that no 
serviceable tooth should be pulled until 
after a consultation between the dentist 
and the doctor. And, we may add, 
the patient's bankers. ; 

* 


RABINDRANATH TaGore, in“ The Song 
of the Defeated,” writes, “‘ The door has 
been opened in the lonely chamber. 
The call has sounded. And the heart 
of the darkness throbs.” How like 
a poet to leave out the part 
labout putting the pennies in 
the slot! 


It is reported that Green- 
wich Hospital is to be con- 
/ verted into a naval museum. 
/ Perhaps they'll have a com- 
plete collection of the pens with | 

; which the Battle of Jutland 
ave. was finally won. 


JS A boy in Wales recently killed 
’ a stork, but we haven't heard 
~|that Dr. Marm Stores has 
yet written to congratulate him 
about it. 


At a mass meeting in Canada 
the platform gave way and de- 
posited the speakers on the 
floor. It is hoped that the 
Canadians will be sporting 
enough to give us the secret. 

* = 





J 


| the ring. 
been battered so much he can’t 
write without difficulty. | 
* j 


CARPENTIER is retiring from 
His right hand has 


. * . 
A new strong room built in 
London has walls three feet 


!eoncrete and lined with steel 
slabs. We would gladly assist to move 
our neighbour's gramophone into it. 

* 





The police have warned the public 
that there are a number of counterfeit 
shillings in circulation. Since this 
announcement reveral Scotsmen have 
been laid up suffering with lead poison- 


ing. , 


Dr. Sorus Larsen of Copenhagen 
maintains that America was discovered 
by Jonan Scotus. We are afraid the 
confession comes too late for anything 
to be done about it. 


A Buda-Pest man threw his mother 
in-law into the Danube. We under- 
stand that many mothers-in-law are 
learning to swim. | 








| nous autres that I met at the Recherché, 
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DIARY OF A MONDAINE. 
At Folleville-sur-Mer. 

Passine through London to get some 
frocks and other pretties before coming 
on here, I ran across quite a number of 
people. Pixie Dashmore and Curly 
Standish were lunching at the next 
table to mine at the Recherché one 
day. She said she was “ just passing 
through.” He said he was “ just pass- 
ing through.” Quite several more de 


the Nonpareil, the theatre or in the 
street, said they were “just passing 
through.” Dear little phrase! It 
ought to be registered or copyrighted 
or something. Verily, verily, | say unto 
you, my beloved friends and enemies, 
don't count on London being empty. 
Others are counting on that too. 

Pixie told me of a little ig om. at 
Cowes while she wasthere, They were 
playing catch on one of the “eae 
Sir Cashley Creasus was one of the men 
(Lady Manceuvrer hasn't yet given up 
hopes of him as a son-in-law) and April 
Manceuvrer was one of the girls running 
away, and she fell overboard, Pixie’s 
version is that Lady M. pushed her 
overboard, and then ran screaming to 
Sir Cashley; ‘“ My April! My darling! 
Save her! Save her!" I don’t know 
whether he would have jumped in 
Pixie thinks if he had saved her Lady 
Mancouvrer's card would have turned 
up a trump, because a man who saves 
a girl's life has a quite particular feel- 
ing for her afterwards—but one of the 
crew was a bit too previous for Lady 
M.'s plans, dived in and had April out 
in a jiffy; and Madame la Mére used 
some quite forcible language and asked 
him what he meant by interfering. 

I had a small shock on finding Mid- 
shire House full to the brim with 
tourists from the provinces, the Domin- 
ions, and the U.S.A., the Duke and 
Anne acting as host and hostess and 
“Guides to the “Metropolis.” Poor 
dear things! Their shotiders must be 
quite sore with being put to so many 
horrid wheels. They've a big motor. 
charry for taking their tourists about. 
Midshire is chauffeur and Anne ex- 
planatory guide, She says provincials 
and Dominion people aren't much 
trouble, and are generally satisfied with 
her explanations, but the citizens of 
God's own country are a stiffer pro- 
position. For instance, when they took 
their tourists to the Tower, and Anne 
had given them a brief account of it, an 
old — asked, “ What part of 
‘the Tower was Farr Rosamonp kept in, 

Ma’am?" It was a bit of a jolt for 
Anne, but she remained calm and said, 
she was kept in the keep.” 
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and so was everyone else except one of 
those fearful citizens, who cut in with: 
“Fam Rosie wasn’t kept in the Tower 
of London at all. She was hidden in 
the old Palace of Woodstock, on the 
site where Blenheim now stands, and 
it was there Queen Nenuy found her 
and did herfamous dagger-and-bowl act ; 
and I only wish some of our boys had 
been around to get seare-lines and sob 
stuff for the greatest Press on earth!” 
Anne tried to freeze him out by saying 
coldly: “ I believe Jam the explanatory 
guide of this party;" but the terrible 
creature merely drawled, “That's so, 
Mrs. Duke, and, as far as a pleasing 
voice and toney ways go, you deliver 
the goods every time, but you ain't got 
the facta, lady.” 

Folleville is full to the brim, and, 
for the small portion of the day when 
people are dressed, the very latest modes 
are worn and also the newest figure, 
three waists. We've a waist under 
the arms, a waist on the hips, and a 
waist just above the knees, with an 
inch or so of frock below it. The effect 
is simply sweet! One looks like a big 
bon-bon. Most of the time, however, 
the costume-de-bain is worn, which, 
after all, makes even the most chic of 
other toilettes look almost prim and 
Victorian. All the usuals are here and 
some unusuals. Among the latter is 
that nineteenth-century aunt of the 
Arkwrights (his aunt, not hers) who 
was so out of the picture at their Brainy 
Breakfasts, and who once remarked, 
when the Breakfast Relish (as Marian 
called the greatest celebrity present) 
was @ famous explorer and had been 
telling us of his amazing discovery of 
something even older than Turank and 
much deeper down, “I think when 
things have been so carefully buried 
and for such a long time they ought 
to be left alone.” 

She's even more out of the picture 
here. Yesterday, when some of us 
were having tea on the terrace of the 
Somptueux, Delia Basthampton (still 
faithful to the doll craze) had her 
doll, in a bathing-dress exactly like her 
own, on the next chair, The nineteenth- 
century aunt, who was at our table 
looking 'mensely shocked but appar 
ently enjoying her tea, said, after gazing 
at Delia's doll (she hadn't her specta 
cles on), I see you bring up your little 
daughter in the good old-fashioned 
wav—‘ Little girls should be seen and 
not heard,’ ”’ 

“Qh,” said Delia, “she can be heard 
all right;" and she wound the thing 
up—it was one of the new gramophone 
dolls—and in a strident masculine voice 
it gave one of Dan Leery's most risqué 
stories. The nineteenth-century aunt 








“T su = 
The ole provincial was quite satisfied, 


fled from the table, leaving us laughing 
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ad gorge déployé:, and dear deligitful | 
Comte Xavier de Papillon said; “ Mais, | 
par exemple, que va-t-elle faive dans | 
cette galére, cette dame prude et de la 
vieille roche?” “Oh, she comes here 
to be shocked,” answered Delia: peo- 
ple who can be shocked like to be 
shocked. Only wish J could be! Ags | 
a new sensation it would be worth | 
having.” And we all agreed with her. 
The jewelled patch over one eye has | 
become a little rage here, and it cer- | 
tainly has a ‘normously rusé look, As | 
an excuse, too, for cutting bromides | 
and impossibles, the one-eyed mode is | 
quite useful. Maison Dernier Cri sent | 
their famous mannequin, Lolotte, here 
to show the last gasp in bathing-cos 
tumes—a few beads. We liked the dress | 
well enough, but the creature herself is 
eo horribly graceful and beautiful (with 
the too chvious beauty of girls of her 
class) that we didn’t think it quite fair 
to have her as an object of the seashore, 
so we dropped a hint to the Dernier Cri 
and Lolotte was recalled. 
Chatterton Soames describes Folle- | 
ville as “a place where they gamble 
all night and gambol all day—where 
play is high in the Casino, but higher 
still in the surf!" And surf-romps are 
certainly jolly rags. Loap-frog has had 
a big vogue, but since Pixie Daslmore 
came she has set us all turning cart 
wheels. Pixie herself is easily first at | 
cartwheels, but at surf leap-frog Delia 
Kasthampton was quite a wonder. The | 
number of backs she could take almost 
without drawing breath! And what a | 
pretty happening came of it. One day, | 
when Delia had flown over a long line | 
of backs, the Saxonbury boys, Piers 5t. | 
Adrian, Comte Xavier, Chatty Soames, | 
and ever 80 many more, she saw aman 
just coming in from a swim, so, think | 
ing she'd like one more, she called to | 
him: “Bea sport, old chump, and give 
us a back.” He gave her one, and 
when they faced each other afterwards 
they both simply roared, for it was) 
Easthampton himself! The last time 
they 'd met was in the Law Courts in | 
the Spring. The end of it was that, as | 
the decree nisi isn’t made absolute yet, | 
they ‘ve agreed to patch things up and 
live happy ever after. We all think it | 
rather a sweet sequel to surf leap-frog. | 


| 


Another Impending Apology. 


Irom a list of entertainments 
"John Gasworthy's comedy ‘Wind wa 
Delicate comedy by the great author of ‘ Th 
Skin Game.'”—Provinetal l’aper. 


rH TIMES’ CHALLENGE CUP 
“The Ti 


But why not 


“SMALL-BORE RIFLE SHOOTING 


“ 
Headlines in 158 


A truly admirable sport. 
include the big ones ? 
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Serious Humorous I:!ustrator. “I say, OLD CHAP, WOULD You 


You 'RE EXACTLY WHAT I WANT FOR A FUNNY DRAWING.” 


LONDON (¢ 
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‘HARIVARIL. 





DRYING YOURSELF TILL I GET MY SKETCH-BOOK. | 


MIND NOT 








POSITIVITY. 


© cuivprRen of this stark and strenuous age, 
Who set small store by ordinary preaching, 
Y pray you hearken to the genial sage 
Whose precious and illuminative teaching 
In the last leader of The Times, most days, 
Exhibits in beneficent conjunction 
The maximum of those engaging traits, 
Uplift and also unction. 


Of late he took his text from Mr. SHaw — 
In keeping with the fashionable habit 
Of holding in deep reverence and awe 
The man who provesthat SHAKESPEARE Wasarabbit 
And, starting from a scene in which Saint Joan 
Wrings from her foes the virtual approbation, 
“ She is so positive,” has overthrown 
The creed of mere negation. 


Great wits, we learn, invariably jump 
Per ardua ad astra into glory, 
While timid self-protective souls who plump 
For “ safety first” will never live in story ; 
They know too well how many beans make five, 


They may possess extremely sound and clear heads, 


But they are lacking in initial drive, 
Blunt poles are they, not spear-heads. 
If you would soar with eagles, d /a Drut.,, 








ou must not through misgiving moult one feather: 





If among bards you wish to bear the bell 
Keep Pegasus upon an easy tether ; 
And if in politics you seek to shine 
Details disdain—they blur the aim that's single, 
And dissipate the energies divine 
Of pertinacious PrinGcLe. 


Confronted by the two alternatives 

The man who triumphs will defy depression 
And take his stand upon the ground that gives 

The freest scope for positive aggression ; 
And yet, to guard against the “ nasty jar,” 

It may be well at times to put the drag on; 
Wherefore, my son, be sure to hitch your star 

To some well-weighted waggon. 


The ultimate upshot of this wondrous screed 

I own to me is rather an enigma ; 
For, though it bans negation’s sterile creed, 

It holds that honest doubt is free from stigma, 
And bids us wear beneath the purple robe 

Of confidence the pilgrim’s shirt of camlet, 
Doubling the réles of Jenv and of Jos, 

NaPoLeon and Hamiet. 








“Playing on the —— Park golf-links one evening this week | 
Captain -— did the third hole in one and the second in 76, which j 
is only one more than the record of 75 made by the professional. | 

Provincial Paper. 
This is evidently a course, as the golf-architects say, “of 
infinite possibilities.” 
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| to examine first, 


| looking 
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HONI SOIT. 


WHEN a small boy detaches himself 
from his associates and darts towards 
youinthe Northern Athens, you may be 


hat he is about to ask you one of 
Please fox 


mes, less politely, 


sure 
two questions, 
time” 


It is either * 


the right (someti 


‘What's the right time, Mi ster?” ) ol 
‘Hae ye ony cigare! phores - Not 
cigarette-cards, mark you, or even 
cairds, but pho-ves. | am not sure if ] 


the right 


aiter the “‘eh 


hold of 

but 
vou close down something 
away back in your throat before pro- 
ceeding wits the next syllable. 

This morning a bare-legged urchin in 
a park came at me at full speed, followed 
by four others of size, and | 
determined to give them a piece of my 
Before the leader could open his 


have got 
ner of glyphie, 
the “pho” 


phonetic 
ana 


lesser 


mind 
mouth | 
follow S: 
“] | - tite well = , ’ 
snow quite wel wha yo are 

to ask me, my children, so 
I have no cigareh phores 


addressed him severely as 


about dear 


listen to me. 


| have never seen a cigareh* pho-ey 
Possibly 1 buy the wrong brand of 


moments ago I 
number 47 


Until a few 
possessed a cigarette-card, 
of the ‘ Examples of Modern Coiffure’ 
series, but I pave it toa hoy beside the 
fountain. As for the right time, I wish 
in a few sentences, the 


' 
cigareli’. 


exact meaning ofthatterm. The right 


time. What 7s the right time? 1 
remember—(Come along, little girls; 
you are just in time)—I remember once, 


ina little town not far from here, asking 
a native of the place, 
what the time was. He asked which 


time I required, and added 


time, the school time, the post-office 
time, Greenwich time, or his own time 
He might have added solar time, for 


which, of course, only a simple calcu 
lation is required. Move along a littl 


and let these little b OVS come Into 
Being, as we are here, 
three degrees west of Greenwich, you 
simply add twelve minutes, or subtract 

I forget which. Railway time, I under 

stand, is two minutes behind Greenwich 
time, and Post-Office 
My own time is hors de c 
which of these is the1 ight time, or what 
you mean by the right time, I am unable 
to tell. In 


there, 


the circle. about 


ime one minute 
ynbat. Sut 


any case there are two 
public clocks within sight, and here 
comes a policeman. It’s all right 


constable, just a little lesson on time 
Now before we break up I should like 
hat I think it is very wrong of 
you chile iren to harass grown-up people 

ith your two stock questions. 
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a friend of mine, | 


that he} 
could give me the town time, the station | 


I see | 
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SCENE 


! One. “ ANYTHING WRONG, Str?” 
‘Yes 
“Why NOT GO BACK 


AND DOWN?” 


he Other. 


Jd ial 
DO THE WALKING UP 


Une 


CHARIY ARI. 





BACKED A LOSER TO-DAY ANDI 
TO BED COMFORTABLY 

















Hotel Corrid wr 


DRED TO MY BOOKI! 
BOOK MAKER 


ST FIVE HUN 
AND LET THE 








speaki ng, het | out of curiosity I should 
like to ask you, my young Sir, “which did 
the right time or cigareh- 


you want, 
phores 

The youth, embarrassed and tongue- 
tied for a moment, pointed to my right 
foot, where, on looking down, I saw a 
streak of bright blue sock-suspender 
trailing —, behind, and then he 


spluttered, * P - please, Mister, Ah was 


some of you have been shamefacedly | juist gaun 't 1e tell ye that yer gairter’s 





at the ground while I have been | burst 


Dick Whittington Up-to-date. 

“P «nis.—Senor Unze, the Argentine mil 
lionaire racehorse owner, was attacked \ ester 
day at Deauville by bandits who bade him at 
the point of their revolvers hand them his 
loose money, jewels, and watch. Not content 
with their haul, they relieved the miilionaire 
of his hat and cat.”—Sunday l’aper. 


“Mr - (US A.) spoke next. His was 
also an extremely bumorous address, full of 
amusing antidotes.”— West Indian Paper. 
Wou'd that all humorous orators were 
so ready with correctives. 
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HOLIDAY PASTIMES. 
1l.—Tue Dirpine System. 

Wuaen you go to Sandsmouth you 
bathe. You may not really care for it. 
You may not like walking in a chilly 
bathing costume, up to your ankles in 
cold water, half-way to France—possi- 
bly without knowing a word of the lan- 
guage—but you do it. It is the thing. 

«Come along, Gilbey,” I said on our 
second morning at Sandsmouth ; “ what 
about that dip?” 

Gilbey was deep in a deck-chair and 
a daily paper. 

“Which dip?” he said, looking up 
unwillingly. 

“Why, ourdip. My dip. Your dip.” 

“T haven't got a dip,” he said and 
turned to the paper again. 

“Gilbey,” I said sternly, “ public 
opinion—a very awful thing to come 
up against, mind you—demands that 
you dip.” 

‘Dip ?” said Gilbey, looking up again. 

“Yes, dip. The word has gone forth, 
‘Gilbey must dip.’” 

‘* Where?” 

“There.” And I pointed dramatically 
to the thin grey distant line of the ocean. 

Gilbey took one look at it and with- 
drew shudderingly behind his paper. 

“I should smile,” he said. 

“] doubt it, Gilbey,” I answered. “A 
fugitive grin perhaps or a fleeting gnash 
of the teeth as that numb feeling creeps 
up your spine, but scarcely a smile.” 

“T mean,” said Gilbey brutally, “I'm 
not coming.” 

“Ah, there,” I said with genial breezi- 
ness, ‘‘ you underrate your own strength 
of character. Never shall it be said that 
a Gilbey flinched in the hour of trial.” 

“ But look here,” said Gilbey, putting 
down his paper and sitting as upright 
as is possible in a low-hung deck-chair 
—] don't want to dip. Idon't need a 
dip. And I prefer water warm, out of 
a re 

“The morning dip——” I began 
soothingly. 

“And why do you call it by that 
ridiculous name? I’m not a sheep. 
Why can’t you say ‘ bathe’?” 

“I don't know. Everybody calls it 
a dip. The dipping system——” 

“The what?” 

“The dipping system——" I con- 
tinued patiently. 

“ Now, look once said Gilbey. 

“Gilbey,” I said, “I love your con- 
versation ; but you will say ‘ Look here’ 
such a lot. And it never seems really 
worth while when I do look.” : 

“What do you want?” 

“ Well, the idea is that you should 
come and have a dip—have a bathe.” 

Gilbey fm himself from his chair 
and looked slowly round the grim grey 


horizon. There was no ray of hope 
anywhere. 

“T hope my unhappy widow and my 
poor fatherless little ones will forgive 
you,” he said. 

“Oh, I hope so,” I replied brightly. 
“ Come along.” 


Westood together, two forlorn figures, 
in the midst of a vast expanse of sand 
too wet to be beach and not wet enough 
to be ocean. 

“ Where does the sea begin ?’’ 
Gilbey irritably. 

“Why?” 

“ Because I want to know when I’m 
really bathing. I’m only going to stay 
in for five minutes and 1 want to know 
when to start counting.” 

I pointed towards some little black 
dots far out to sea. 

“You may not believe it, Gilbey,” I 
said, “‘ but those people are really bath- 
ing.” 

Gilbey took one long incredulous look. 

“Then let ’em,” he said. And he 
turned his face towards England again. 

I sprang after him and laid a detain- 
ing hand on his shoulder. 


asked 





“Gilbey,” I said, “play the man. 
Do you realise that there are a hundred | 
persons on that beach with field-glasses | 
focussed on you at this very moment ?” | 

Gilbey blushed all over. 

“ Look here,” he said feebly. 

“That's just what they are doing,” 
I said, and [ urged him seaward. 

About half-a-mile further on I was 
suddenly seized with a suspicion which 
practically amounted to a certainty. 
My toes were submerged at almost 
every step. 

“Gilbey,” I cried, “I believe we're 
bathing. This is the sea—England’s 
glory and all that.” 

Gilbey bent down and tasted it sus- 
piciously. 

“No, I think not,” he said. “Tastes 
more like hotel soup.” 

“ The sea can’t be very much further, ' 
I said. The shore ceriainly looked a 
long way away, but we were still more 
or less within territorial waters. 

“Now then, Gilbey,” I said when 
the water had reached to our waists, 
“dip.” 

““ What?” 

“T said ‘ dip. 

“ What, here?” 

“ After all, it's what you've come 
for.” : 

“Oh, I couldn't,” said Gilbey. 

Just then he trod on a jelly-fish or a 
mermaid or something, and a glad little 
shout went up from the watchers on 
the distant beach. A hundred pairs of 
field-glasses were wiped vigorously and 





a hundred pairs of eager eyes searched 





the grim grey expanse of ocean where 








1 


Gilbey had disappeared. There was no 
sign, no flotsam or jetsam or anything 
like that, and a sort of hiccough came 
faintly over the water as a hundred 
watchers caught a hundred breaths. 
Then, slowly, majestically, to the 
accompaniment of a whispered cheer | 
from the shore, the form of Gilbey rose | 
from the shallow deep. 
“ I’ve dipped,” he said. “ Topping!” | 


As we strode triumphantly shoreward 
Gilbey suddenly stopped, looking out to | 
sea. | 
“T say,” he said, “ what's happened | 
to those other fellows we saw as we 
came out?” 

I followed the direction of his gaze. | 
The little black dots had disappeared. | 

“T expect they were from the other | 
side,” I said. ‘‘ They went back to Deau- | 
ville when we weren’t looking.” 
L. pu G. 


TOADSTOOLS. 


Wuew thistledown begins to fly, 
When roses pale and pass, 

When bluebells bluer than the sky 
Are shimmering in the grass, 

When August like a wanded witch 
Waves up the harvest gold, 

There comes a night when fairies 

pitch 

Their tents by wood and wold. 








Their pegs are of the clover seed, 
Their ropes by spiders spun, 
They raise their tiny walls at nee 

To take the wind and sun; 
And there by fires you never see 

They fry their fairy ham, 
And boil their pots of pixie tea 

And gobble elfin jam. 


as 


You may not hear the merry shouts | 
That wake the woodland rides, | 
Yet here's a tent of laughing Scouts, | 
And yonder are the Guides; 
While further off the Boys’ Brigade 
Peeps out, with pointed ears, 
And camped along that grassy glade | 
Are fairy Fusiliers. 
So cross the fields with dainty tread 
And walk the woods with care, | 
Lest where the slender ropes are| 
spread 
You break them unaware ; 
For common folk andearls and tramps | 
And emperors and hinds 





‘ | 

Should know that there are fairy | 
camps 

As well as other kinds. 
‘‘A Little Learning.” | 


“With due respect to the reputed author of | 
Shakespeare’s plays, a little knowledge is not | 
always a dangerous thing.”—Liverpool Paper. | 
But did anyone ever accuse Pore of 
writing SHAKESPEARE’Ss plays ? 
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“ 4Ee1n Bavre” 


A HOT-WEATHER CONVERSATION. 


In Inpra I'VE KNOWN THE TEMPERATURE OVER A HUNDRED DEGREES AT MIDNIGHT.” 
Victim (doing her best). “Reatty? How preaprut! Now wWovuLp THAT BE IN THE SHADE?” 


Bore. “Ov COURSE THIS I8 NOTHING MUCH. 








PARLOUR TRICKS. 


(‘*In Ealing some of the residents have converted their spare 
sitting-rooms into garages for their cars, while houses now being 


| erected are of the double-fronted type, with a garage on one side of 


the central hall.’'—London Evening Paper. } 
Ix uncivilised spots known to me and to you 
I don’t think the motor-car quite gets its due ; 
They hide it away in a builder-built garage, 
Cut off by a kind of conventional barrage 
From family life, its refining felicity, 
And all the delights of sustained domesticity. 


I call it most unsympathetic and hard 

To leave it outside like a dog in the yard; 

Oh, notice the nicer, more delicate feeling 

Displayed by the natives of elegant Ealing, 

Who hold thet their pets should have floor space and 
pawing room 

In what was once labelled the lounge or the drawing- 
room, 


Why not? In too many apartments is seen 
The proud aspidistra all floppy and green, 
While other misguided ones clutter their parlours 
With somnolent pussies or puppy-dog snarlers : 
If people thus pamper their cats or their greenery, 
Why rule out a well-behaved piece of machinery? 


‘ 


So let us rejoice at this news that there are 
Some owners who know how to value a car : 


Whatever may happen where views are more narrow — | charitable prize draws of all descriptions throughout the country. 


At Surbiton, say, or the highlands of Harrow 





At Ealing the motor, all bright and enamel-ly, 
“ Lives in” and is treated as one of the family. 





i tions in this country.”——Same Paper, same day. 








THE FIRE FIEND. 
From the Monster Insurance Company, Limited, to Mr. 
Lauchlan MeSwither. 
Argyle Street, Glasgow. 
14th August, 1924. 
Dear Six,—With reference to our representative's call | 
upon you yesterday, we now enclose cheque value £1 10s. | 
in full settlement of your claim under policy number | 
704963948, as agreed by you. 
Kindly sign and return the accompanying form of receipt. 
Yours faithfully, Joun Sirs, 
Fire Manager. 
J 
| 


From Mr. Lauchlan McSwither to the Monster Insurance 
Company, Limited. 

Auchterbrose. 

Friday. 

Str,—Please send another cheque for £3 in money 48 | 

cheques are no use, the one that was to hand this morning 

being on mantlepiece and with draught of door opening 

was blew into fire and was burnt up before steps could be 

took to save it. This is £1 10s. for loss of property as 
agreed under threats and £1 10s. for loss of cheque. 

Your obedient Servant, LavcHnan McSwither. 








Another Headache for the Historian. 
“Tt is believed that the Home Office has decided to prohibit 


Evening Paper. 





“There is no intention on the part of the Heme Office to ¢ ynduct 
in organised campaign against charitable prize draws of all descrip 
SS 
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“THE PLUCKING OF THE ROSES.” | 


Ir was our Pageant Day, and Edward | 
had been cast for the part of a noble 
in a scene entitled ‘The Plucking of 
the Roses.” It was not a big part 
Edward had only one line to speak, 
but he had silken hose to wear, a velvet | 
doublet with brief continua‘ions, and a 
dear little velvet cap stuck sideways on 
his head. Moreover he had a rea! 
dagger in his waistband. Quite a lot 
can be done with a part lke that il 
only you know how to “ruffle” properly. 

Edward practised ruffling throughout 
the summer. He would go into the 
| drawing-room before breakfast and 
| ruffle all the way down the room in 
| front of the long pier-glass. Mind you 
that in his City clothes. So much for 
the determination of his spirit. When 
his mother complained that his ruffling 
interfered with the maids’ work, Edward 
betook himself to the best spare bed- 
room and practised in front of the 











wardrobe. 

Our pageant was held in the Manor 
grounds. The scene of ** The Plucking 
| of the Roses ” they staged on the broad 4 / 

M 


| grass terrace, in the middle of which 
a / 


'- y }, 
: Pf / M4 
| stood side by side two standard rose B Vy 
trees in green tubs. Loosely attached Hh //) 
to the branches of both trees were arti \ Yf Mh i/ 
- 


ficial roses : white on the one tree, red 
on the other. The rufflers—_there were 
about a dozen of them besides Edward 
had each to conclude his ruffling by | 
plucking a rose, white or red at his | 
discretion. 
Ours is a neighbourhood rich rot] 
only in historical associations but in its 
modern notabilities. It would need the 
“Dors THAT MEAN 


to do justice to the brilliance of the Coutione Bev. 


. Hostess (offering last puwce of bread-and-butter) 
re ‘ ‘ - . ‘ Sorat no , e - ’ ' 
pen fa professional eociely rep rte: SOME WIFE AND FIVE THOUSAND A YEAR! 

NET, OR WOULD INCOME-TAX HAVE TO BE 


Wh 
‘ 


43 
/ 
a 
A) 
fash 





“Here you ARE, 





audience that assembled to see Edward prEpuUcTED?” 
do his ruffling and hear him speak his | = ————————— 








And they were well rewarded. E1-| Lancaster. 
ward ruffled as he never had before,| Right 
not even in front of the pier-glass in | 
his mother’s drawing-room. The scene|the most of his moment. 
lasted about ten minutes; and all the | reached the rose-bushes he paused with 
actors in it ruffled the whole time. | outstretched hand and faced the audi- 
Some of them faltered in their ruffling | ence. 
and seemed conscious of wearing un-| “And I,” he said—-his chest heaved 
accustomed clothes. But Edward ruffled 
throughout as one to the manner|like—*! pluck a wHITE rose!” 
born. spoke he snatched a blossom from the 
The time came for the plucking of| tree and held it triumphantly above 
First one young blood and | his head. There was a gasp from the 
then another swaggered or sidled, ac-} audience; then the earth shook with 
cording to his temperament, across the | tumultuous applause. ‘ Encore, encore, 
The enthusiasm was quite 
Cabinet Ministers cheered 
Even peers of the 


the roses. 


Stage to the rose-trees and plucked a/| encore!” 
tose. ‘| pluck a white rose! " declared | sensational. 
the first, mezzo-forte; “1 pluck a red} like schoolboys. 
rose!" shrieked the second, fortissimo ;| realm smiled 

“And I pluck a wh-wh-wh-white rose,” | Edward seemed a little surprised at 
stuttered the third, who was rather | his own success. First he blushed, 
nervous. At last only Edward remained |then he started to bow. Something, 





When he| hand. 





jand his voice rang out clear and bell- | whisper 


As he | 





line. | with undeclared allegiance to York or} however, in the note of the applause 
imust have attracted his attention, for | 
across the stage he ruffled.|he suddenly checked his bow and 
Every eye was upon him, and he made} glanced instead at the emblem in his 
Then the ruffle went out of him | 


instantaneously and his whole body 
crumpled, 
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‘*] mean,” said Edward—his voice | 


| trailed off into a melancholy apologetic 


‘| mean a red one.’ 


Another Impending Apology. 
‘*The chairman remarked that it was his 
inestimable privilege to know and love Sir 
Thomas ——'s revered father and the gracious 


lady his mother. To many of them their 


memory Was flagrant, and must ever remain 


80,."—Scots Paper 
“ The suspension of the Moon is really gocd. 
It perinits a certain amount of swaying.” 
VUctoring Pap: 
This phenomenon is usually observed 
on a wet night. 
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“‘ Hot-box on de car.” 

I was so stopped up with rage at the | 
audacity of the man’s awakening me in | 
the dead of night to tell me the car had | 





| 962 








ceived me as if I were a poor relation 


| WIRELESS AT NIGHT. (I am, of course, but not of his) ; he 


Tat as a village spire was sorry I had come and couldn't help 








| A slender fir-tree set upon the hil 
Carries the news—or CHorin—at your 

| will 

Along the fine-drawn wire. 

| Aerial and telephone, 

| Batteries, valves (so little for so much), 

| And half of Europe answers to your 

touch, 
Whispers to you alone. 


The dogs of Paris bark BAe 
For us; and from our easy-chairs in 


Spring 
We hear the nightingales of England 


sing 
Out of their distant dark. 


Perhaps our badger goes 
Grunting between the trees and moony 


sky, 
| Where the owls call and softly flurry by. 
I know the yellow rose 


Nods on the wall; but here 

| Harmonies sound and rush of violins; 

| Or it’s a play by Monrére that begins 

And speaks into my ear. 

Drenched in their drowsy calm, 
Outside the flowers in moon-dipped 

garden-walks 

(Tall shining flowers that sway upon 

their stalks) 

Are scented like sweet balm. 

} 


Within a voice comes through : 
| ‘Bon soir, Mesdames, Messieurs,” I hear 
it say, 
‘DL’ audition de ce soir ést terminée.” 
Monsieur, good-night to you. 





THE AMERICAN TOURIST AT HOME. 
I1l.—Sieerine on THE TRAIN. 


Tue train we were on was very 
crowded. It was not only crowded 
with travellers, but with suitcases and 
| satchels, and handbags and coats and 
| hats and golfbags and mandolins and 
guitars. Rather than be a burden, Will 
; and I rode on the car platform and took 
turns sitting on the little box which 
the porter leaves there to be used as an 
extra step when the train stops. Or, 
to be more exact, we took turns stand- 
ing up; first I would stand up for a 
while and rest, then Will. see 
realised before how strenuous sitting 
down may be. By night I was on the 
verge of a collapse. When we got back 
from dinner about 8.45 the car was 
much less crowded; but I was in no 
physical condition to appreciate any- 
thing but sleep. 
Up to this pee I had taken very 
little notice of the porter. He had 
taken very little notice of me. He re- 











showing it. 

But he disappeared soon after we 
started and went below and rode on 
the trucks. (I didn’t actually catch 
him doing it, but I don’t see where else 
he could have gone.) When night came 
he appeared again and began making 
up the berths. He was doing this 
wearily when we got back from dinner. 

I tried to conceal from him the fact 
that I was completely exhausted from 
the day's work and exceedingly anxious 
for him to prepare my modest couch 
early. But he guessed it somehow, and 
decided he would let me be about last. 
I spoke to him once, about midnight, 
and asked him how he thought the 
chances stood for his getting round to 
my berth some time before morning. 
“T hope to detrain about nine a.m.,” I 
told him, “and I'd naturally” 

But he couldn’t make no promises ; 
he was doing the best he cou!d and he 
couldn’t be bothered with doing no 
better. 

Fate however was again:t him, and 
about an hour later he got there. After 
some thirty minutes more he heaved a 
tremendous sigh and went below again. 

Five minutes later I dodged the pro- 
blem of shoes (the problem consists in 
whether shoes shall be left downstairs 
and the ascent made in one’sstockinged- 
feet or whether they shall be worn aloft 
and surreptitiously dropped down after- 
wards) by taking them to bed with me, 
let my head sink into the smothering 
depths of the pillows and tried unsuc- 
cessfully to decide whether the con- 
tinued roar I heard was Niagara Falls 
or merely thunder. 

I was in this indefinite state of mind 
when I heard a door slam and saw a 
fuzzy green light come swinging down 
the aisle. I turned over and was half- 
asleep again when I heard Will's voice 
shout loudly for the porter. 

This was an extraordinary thing even 
for Will to do. It offended me very 
much. I stuck my heavy head out be- 
tween the curtains and frowned into a 
green and empty gully. But I could 
not keep my eyelids apart and sank 
back into the pillows, asleep. 

I dreamed that I lay on the edge of 
a cliff, my head resting in soft mud, and 
that some unseen person beyond the 
brink was silently but persistently en- 
deavouring to pull me over. I awoke 
in great alarm to find somebody trying 
to draw my mattress from under me. 

_ This was my most treasured posses- 
sion and I was in no mood to give it up 
without a struggle.. I kicked. Then I 
heard the porter mumble somethin 
“What?” I cried, 


a 
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a hot-box that I could not speak. I | 
kicked again at the curtains and pre- | 
pared to go to sleep. He tried to pull | 
out the mattress once more. 

“ All out en git in de nez’ car.” 

“All out!” 

I knew it was a joke, but the very | 
idea of making a joke of such a serious | 
matter drove me nearly frantic. I kicked | 
at him again and he passed on. 

Through a sort of auditory fog I | 
heard him say to Lower 7— 

* All out en git in de nex’ car. 
box on dis hyer.” 

The thought that it might not bea 
joke confronted me in its horrible sim- 
plicity. As an accompaniment to the 
porter’s hideous slogan, I heard a steady | 
stream of blasphemy and now and then | 
a steely thud as somebody forgot how | 
low the tops of the coffins were. I could | 
think of nothing to do but ring for the | 
porter. 

After a dignified intermission he ap- | 
peared. 


Hot- | 
| 





“ What place is this?” I asked him. | 

** Flo’ence, South Ca'lina.”’ 

This meant nothing to me, so I asked 
the time. 

* Oh, ‘long about three-thirty.” 

This was the most soporific informa- 
tion I think I have ever heard. It was 
a!most impossible to keep my eyes open 
now. But after a pause [ asked him 
what was going to happen to the car. 
[ didn’t see any adequate reason why I 
shouldn’t remain where I was if they 
were going to take it off the main tracks. 

“All out en git in de nex’ car. Hot- 
box on dis hyer.” 

“ Know all that. What want to know 
is suppose don’t get out.” 

He thought this over for a moment 
and replied, 

* Ali out en git in de nex’ car.” 

Then suddenly a new plan struck 
me; if I threwa few of my outer clothes 
round me and hurried to the next car 
I should very likely be able to get 
lower berth. The sooner I got out of 
this car the sooner I should be asleep 
in the next. Pulling my trousers over 
my pyjamas, drawing on my coat and 
modestly turning up the collar, I s' uffed 
everything I could find into the suit- 
case and tried to shut it. After several 
ineffectual attempts I dragged its pon- 
derous and leaking form towards the 
door. I met the porter. 

“ Bring other suit-case and golf-bag 
up to first lower,” said I. 

As I crossed the coupling to the for- 
ward car I saw a man with a lantern. 

“This is the car, isn’t it?” I asked 
him. 
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IT WON’T BE IN YOURS, BUT YOU SEE.” 


“That ’s her,” said the man, and he 
laughed. I thought at the moment 
that he was laughing at my appearance, 
which I realized must have had its 
ludicrous side, but then I understood! 

I stumbled, drunk with sleep, past a 

suspicious-looking door, round a semi- 
circle, and then cal:nly opened my suit- 
case and took out my hair-brushes. 
: Before me I saw, not the shimmer- 
ing beautiful valley of a sleeper, but 
the stiff prickly chairs of an ancient 
observation car ! 

At my feet the figure of a man was 
stretched out on the floor as limp as a 











pillow. I bent over him. It was Will. 
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“Will,” said I. 

“ Please go away,” said Will. 

And I went-——-up to the far end and 
sat down on the floor. 

When we reached “ destination on 
| margin of ticket" (which we really did) 
I felt as though I had been tied to the 
rear end of the train and dragged South 
over the cross-ties. But the pain in 
my mind hurt me most. It was the 
awful thought of the trip back. 
U.S. A. 

“All very well to say, ‘ Prevent illness!’ 
But how is it to be done? Take the common 
cold.”—Letter in Daily Paper. 








First catch your cold, in fact. 








“ THIS "ERE WIRELESS, JARGE, WILL BRING ABOUT THE END 0’ THE WORLD QUICKER THAN ANYTHING, IT WON'T BE IN MY TIME, 


ing; public or private.” 
Advt. in Provincial Daper, 


The latter is much more suitable. 
From a house-agent’s description :— 
‘Stabling for 3, coach-house and 9 lovin 

grooms,"’ 


Only lacking 9 lovin’ brides. 





“ The lecture series is accompanied by several 
muscum demonstrations on elephants, on 
fossils, on Eskimo implements, on mistletoe 
and on sculptures.”—Provincial Paper. 








We can imagine the demonstration on | 


“ mistletoe.” 
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MARS. 


On the night of August 22nd the 
planet Mars was nearer to the earth 
than it has been for one hundred years. 
That is to say, the planet Mars was 
only 34,200,000 miles away, as opposed 
to the customary 34,600,000 miles. 


Oo 
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Chart I. 


MARS SEEN THROUGH THE NAKED EYE. 


Many people therefore concluded that 
| they w see more of Mars on 

August 22nd, 1924, than anybody saw 
| of it in 1909, when Mars was 34,586,000 

milesaway. It has long been a source 

of surprise that, although the canals of 
| Mars have been accurately observed 
and sketched, so far no locks have been 
detected ; for the existence of a canal, 
| in a hilly country, presupposes locks ; 
| and the apparent absence of any locks 
| has given rise ¢o the h hesis that 
Mars is perfeetly flat. It is known, 
_ however, that there are, in fact, at least 
_ three or four considerable eminences on 
the planet. Itishoped that this intrigu- 
ing dilemma may find some solution in 
the numerous reports of scientific ob- 

















Chart IT. 


First virw or Maks THROUGH POWER- 
GLASSES. 


servers who have been giving it their 
special attention. 
Other workers have climbed up to 
the top of high Swiss mountains, stood 
on tip-toe and flashed lanterns at Mars. 
Professor Mole, again, who is working 
| in the Canary Islands, has asked for 
a complete cessation of conversation 
| between 1.50 a.m. and 1.52 on the 
| morning of September 8th, when he pro- 
| poses to blow three loud whistles and 
swear in Hindustani. Professor Mole 
says that it is useless to flash lanterns at 
Mars in the night-time, when we can 
see it, because at that time the sun is 
shining on Mars and the sentient beings 
(if any) on Mars are not able to see us. 
He also suggests that since our earthly 
watchers only watch Mars during our 
night and the Martian watchers can 
only watch us during our day, there is 
}@ danger that the two sets of watchers 








may never meet. There is no reason, 
however, why the sentient beings (if 
any) should not hear three loud whistles 
at any time, and draw their own 
conclusions. 

Meanwhile a number of unofficial ob- 
servers have been observing Mars, and 
I am one of them. My observations 
have had results of an extraordinary 
character, and the following is the 
report (absolutely veracious) which I 
propose to send to the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society :— 

On the night of August 22nd, 1924, 
I returned home about 11 p.m., perfectly 
sober. 

Mars was then low in the south- 
eastern sky, about 35° above the 
horizon, or, say, two yards above the 
bathroom window. 

I took my high-power field-glasses up 
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Chart HI, 


Secoxp view OF MARS THROUGH POWER- 
GLASSES. 


to the bathroom, turned on my bath and 
observed Mars with the naked eye. 

To the naked eye Mars then appeared 
to be exceedingly bright, disagreeably 
red and quite absurdly large. The con- 
clusion I formed was that Mars was not 
a planet at all, but some sort of hanky- 
panky put up by the Labour Party. 
A kind of sharp-pointed promontory or 
excrescence was observed at the lower 
end (see Chart I.). 

I then took the field-glasses and ob- 
served Mars through both lenses. 

The first thing I noticed was that 
Mars had disappeared (Chart IT.). 





Chart IV. 
THE WINDY TRIANGLE. 


I readjusted the lenses and looked 
again. 

I now observed that the planet had 
split up and become two planets; both 
of them, however, much smaller than 
the original body. I concluded there- 





fore that a third, and possibly a fourth, 





section had become detached from the 
main body and was (or were) at large 
in space. 

(The Society will remember that I then 
telephoned to the Secretary and notified 
him of what I had seen.) (Chart IIT.) 

On receipt of your Secretary's assur- 
ance that my observations were, so far, 





Chart V. 


uncorroborated by any member of the 
Society, I readjusted the lenses and 
examined the planet again. 

I remembered then that I am one 
of those unfortunates who have to shut 
one eye in order to see anything satis- 
factorily through a power-glass designed 
for two. (It is my private belief that 
the entire human race is in this respect 
constructed as I am.) 

I shut one eye and turned the little 
wheel. 

What I saw then was very disturb- 
ing. There could be no mistake ; I saw 
it clearly. I saw a brightly-lighted 
triangle, to which was attached some 
kind of seaweed or fungus, which 
seemed to me to be blowing in the wind ! 


So 


Chart VI. 


ROUGH SKETCH OF SENTIENT BEING OBSERVED 
ON MARS. 


The possibility that there was a wind 
on the planet Mars had never previously 
oceurred tome. I judged that the wind 
was blowing south-west, or, allowing 
for the distance between the two 
planets, north-east. 

(lhe Society will remember that I 
then telephoned to the Secretary to m- 
quire if he was aware of the presence of 
a north-easterly wind-current on the 
planet Mars. He answered, shortly, m 
the negative.) (Chart IV.) 

I next turned off the bath-water, for 
the bath was overflowing. 

Resuming my instrument, I found 
that there was an adjustable revolving 
eye-piece, of which up ti!l now I had 
made no use whatever. I levelled the 
glasses at the planet. Mars and rapidly 
rotated the eye-piece, carefully closing 
the eye not in use. 

What I saw was extraordinary. The 
planet Marsassumed inquick succession 
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“On, Hano.p, 1sx"r IT WONDERFUL? 


Grows ur!” 


the shapes of a star-fish, a whelk, an 
incandescent gas-mantle (on 
mouldering apple, anda small triangula: 
jelly-fish. This goes far to prove that 
there is life on the planet. 
| ever I had the planet finally focussed (so 
far as I could judge) it had the general 
pre suggested in Chart V. 

n addition to the bizarre shape which 
the planet had taken I now observed 
that it was covered with innumerable 
small specks and spots, some of which 
were bright green. It struck me that 
if I examined the planet for a little 
longer I should probably see canals. 

This thought had scarcely passed 
through my head when the planet (as 
shown in Chart V.) began to revolve. 
It revolved clock-wise, or with the sun, 
and from time totime emitted a brilliant 
flash of orange light, and in each case, 
| Some few secogds after these flashes, 
I fancied I could hear a dull report 
Whether these phenomena might be 
taken to indicate that the inhabitants 
of Mars were systematically blowing 
up the canals was a question, I decided, 
which could only ke left to conjecture 
Meanwhile the specks or spots already 
reported upon were now clearly distin- 
ee — 7 
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| puishable as sentient beings, most of 
whom had the general features of the 
| terrestrial water-rat. The presence of 
these pests in overwhelming numbers 
would account, of course, for the de- 

liberate destruction of the canals. Many 

lof them, I noticed, had small malevo- 
jlent eyes of an unusual purple colour, 
| and their tails were singularly hairy and 
llong, with curious tassels at the end. 
(Chart VI) 

When I had made these observations 
| I laid down my field-glasses and entered 


| 


my bath. 
| From my bath, through the open 
| window, I continued to observe the 
‘planet Mars with the naked eye. ] 
lremarked with some satisfaction that 
lit had resumed to a large extent its 
| original appearance, and any slight dif- 
| ferences were easily accounted for by the 
| blowing up of the canals, the division of 
| the planet into four parts, and the other 
| phenomena which it had been my good 
| fortune to see. Curiously enough, how- 
lever, it was now two sizes larger, ex- 
itremely bright and really quite nice. 

I formed the conclusion that I was 
lsober with the naked eye and drunk 
through the field-glasses. A. P. H. 
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THAT KID MAY BE A IARD OR A DUKE OR A BELTED FARL 





Very appropriate name, this weather. 
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FURTHER TESTIMONIALS 
(From a Patient at Sea), 

[It doesn't seem to matter where a bonc- | 
retting operation takes place. A while ago 
Sr Herbert Barker was going to the West of 
England, and in the train he put a slipped 
cartilage right for a man who had come all 
the way from Sydney.”"—From a recent issue 
of ** The Daily Giaphic.”) 

I reALLY thought the waves would 
sink us, 

And oh! the pain in my small incus. 

I feared I'd never get to Cromer, 

For I had wrecked my fragile vomer, 

And twisted up my pterygoid, 

And sat upon my sesamoid. 

With pain I sank upon my knees 

And wrung my fevered phalanges. 

By chance Sir Hernert did appear ; 

He said, “ Your cuboid ’s out of gear.” 

Then whilst the boat rocked in the storm 

He put to rights my pisiform, 

And healed my sore astragalus 

Without the slightest pain or fuss, 

When finished I was hale and hearty ; 

Reset, you see, m omni parte, 





‘The only bright evenings are those spent 
at the Danse-De-Duxe.''"—Provincial Paper. 
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| Bluejacket, “THE GENERAL IDEA 18 THAT BAILORS ARE ALL 


THERE '& ROBES, AN’ I'M JUST LIKE A BIT 0’ CONDENSED MILK.” 
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H-M.S..WHITEHALL. 
(A destroyer of this name has just been commissioned.) 
Tx tale is true, I know it is, I had it in the Mall 
From a midst veracious sailor who I'm sure could never lie. 
It describes the glorious fight of H.M.T.B.D. Whitehall 
| When she sank (with all aboard her) in the coming by 
and-bye. 
| / — ‘ 
| She was officered completely by a Civil Service crew ; 
| An assistant-secretary was her captain—do you seo ? 
, From No.1 deck first-class clerks sent chits to No, 2. 
And, instead of stokers down below, were typists making 
tea. ” 


| She'd hardly been commissioned when the country went 
to War, . 

| And, although she was the last at fighting stations to 
arrive, 

| She flew the Red (Tape) Ensign aft, a top-hat on the fore, 
| And joined in all the battles from 9.45 to 5. 

' 


An enemy air-squadron came a-droning through: the sky ; 
They dropped a bomb on Whitehall, whom they just con- 
trived to miss. 
She was told te open fire on them, but only made reply 
“ a quote your ref'rence number and authority for 
ris. 


She sailed serenely forward, unperturbed amid the rout, 
But beyond this placid progress had done nothing else 
at all, 
When the admiral commanding sent an urgent message out : 
“ Now listen, all destroyers—and especially Whitehall 
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ROUGH AN’ TOUGH BLOKES. Bur PUT ME IN A GARDEN WHER! 


‘An enemy light cruiser 's been and gone and set afloat 
A lot of mines in front of you, so turn towards the shore.” 
The good ship Whitehall’s flags ran up: “ Your message, 
Sir, we note; 
"Twill have our best attention,” and she sailed on as | 
before. 
There came a burst of T.N.T.; she was a total wreck ; 
But the gallant secretary (who had qualified in Morse) 
Spelled out a final message as he soared above the deck ; 
“Your mine of even date received; will answer in due 


course,” 
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Another ‘‘ Terminological Inexactitude.’ 

“Tabour might go to the country with a‘ Down with the Lords’ 
ery, and strive to return with a mandate to atrip the Lepper House of 
all its powers.”—-Provincial Paper. 

{f this were a correct description of the Second Chamber 
we should all be in favour of its abolition. 

From an Italian guide-lecturer’s prospectus : 

“Prof , by his expletive talks on Rome given in the evening at 
hotels, ete., has set up a good example which should be foll wed by | 
all those who would care to give some mental pleasure to visitors In 
general,” 





+. 


And particularly to students of “language.” 

From the report of a judicial summing-up : 

“Apart from the argument based upon ‘standard’ hours it was not 
possible to point to anything intrinsically unreasonable or economse 
ally unsound in the 44 hours’ day.”—Australian Paper. 

We fancy the local Labour Party will have something te 
say about this 
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WASHED OUT. 
Tue Barra. “HULLO, MARS! OFF AGAIN ALREADY? 


Mans. “YES: I'M PEEVED. I USED TO FANCY MYSELF AS THE RED PLANET, BUT 
AFTER A CLOSE VIEW OF YOU I CAN SCARCELY CALL MYSELF PINK.” 
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TO OUR CALLANT POLO TEAM. 
(In America.) 
We shall be with you noon by noon 
When flags are flying from every roof, 
When the torn ground rings to the rousing tune 
Of the clicking ball and the racing hoof. 
Skilled are the foes ye shall meet and fight, 
On many a field they have won renown, 
But this is our game by an age-old right, 


And where are the men shall ride us down ? 


Swift to the front with hand and heel! 
Lean and lash at it! Charge and swing! 
Drive and follow, and check and whee’, 
Till cheers from the rocking “ bleachers 
Ride for England, and let them know 
That we carry a pride that is ill to tame, 
That stout hearts still in the Islands grow 


And bridie-hands for the centaurs’ game! 
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The Martian Language. 

“New York.—Two radio operators at Newark 

that they heard a weird succession of sounds on a wave-length of 2,500 

metres which might hav» been from Mars The sounds started 

abruptly, stopped suddenly, and then rewumed. They were like a 
888 Note on # plano. 

moLTishrdlu acinsbrdlu altled dawadel.” 


New Jersey, declare 


Daily Paper. 


‘ “People often ask new spaper men W hy 
Communists so freely, and oblige sensib'e men to read their wild 
speeches. There are several answers to that question, including the 
; fason why newspapers publish the lubrications of so many M.P.'s 
of the ‘ sensible ’ persuasion,”—Scots Paper. 

In order, surely, to throw oil on the waters troubled by 
is : 9 

the lucubrations of the “ wild men 
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Vem bers of the Conservative Party, known as the “Shadow Cabinet,’ 
A. Cuamerveanar, Sir R. Horne and Sir W. Joveson-Hicks, 


they advertise Socialia's ar d} 
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“A MAGIC SHADOW-SHOW.” 


‘are about to start an intensive campaign in the big industrial centres, 


LATEST NEWS FROM INDIA 


| (Gathered from replies by native aspirants to clerkships in 


various offices in Simla). 


Ture Duke of Connavant bears a close relation to the 


| Royal Family. one 


The Duke of Connavaut came to India for a walk. 

“*" * 

| The Duke of Connavant was Prime Minister before 

| Ramsay MacDonanp. Now ho is Member of Assembly. 
»* * 

The Duke of Connavonr is Duke of a place in Wales by 

‘name of Connaught. He eame to India in the year 1922. 

| There was a great celebration among Delhi peoples. He 

'is also the Peirce or Warnes and eldest son of Kixo 


Georak THE Firrn., eee 


The Mayor of Calcutta is Lord Lutron. 
“* * 
If you do anything after death it is called a post-mortem. 
“" * 
If a man dies without relations his corporal is carried 
to the hospital and cut through. Secondly, if he dies of 
poisoning, the doctor tears his stomic. 





The Latest Planet. 

“ Mars is the only planet which has ever appealed with any force 
to the average man. One never hears Sirias mentioned on an 
omnibus,"—Evening Paper. 





“The Hon. Mr. C, - will presid» at the annual dinner of the 
Ceylon Poultry Clab on August 7 at tho G, O. H., when about 75 
are expected to sit."—Ceylon Paper. 





Barring the President, a “ hen-party,” we presume. 
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HOW THE PIC COT HIS CURLY TAIL. 
(After Ropyarp Kipxive.) 

I naven’t told you yet, O Best Be- 
loved, about the Pig who lived on the 
bank of the muddy Mississippi in the 
sty with the porcelain trough and the 
brass door-knocker near the squish- 
squash bush and the shop where they 
sell “ chokliks.” 

Now you know just what a Pig is 
like. You've drawn one with your 
eyes shut, in a “ Pig-Book,” I'm sure. 
I have ; only mine was like nothing on 
earth when I'd finished him, for he 
didn’t join. I daresay you began at 
his snout, and gave him such a curly- 
whirly tail, and then lost your way 
back to his head. 

But in the Beginning of Things his tail 
didn’t curl at all, It was quite straight 
and ended in a stiff sharp bristle. 

Well, one afternoon the Pig 
started off for a walk along the 


river bank. He grunted his way 4, V7 
along, poking his nose among} 
the reeds, looking for truffles C 


and trifles of that sort. And by- 
and-by he looked up and saw a 
perfectly gorgeous rainbow not 
very far in front, with both ends 
resting on the ground. 

Now he was a very learned 
Pig—some of them are, you 
know, You see them at circuses, 
and they can spell words like 
*“ eestasy " and ‘ agreeable,” and 
they know when i” comes be- 
fore “‘e,” and difficult things like 
that. And he remembered that 
if you can get to the end of the 
rainbow you are sure to find 





wasn’t a bit ‘cited about it himself, for 
he lived at the rainbow’s end, you see ; 
and the really-truly ‘citing things always 
happen to the people over the road, 
don't they? And in less than no time 
they all came racing along, the Daddy 
and the Cricket and the Robin, carry- 
ing the Caterpillar, and the Peacock and 
Mrs. Duck. And they all crowded round 
and started to stamp and to ramp and 
to jump and to thump and to tug and 
to lug, and at last they got up a large 
bottle, tightly corked. And what ever 
do you think the label said? This: 
“VERY BEST LOLLIPOPS. 
Oxe or Mone to be taken between meals as 
ordered by the Physician.” 


TARLV 





Of course they all shouted “ Open it ! 
Pull out the cork!” 
was how to do it. 


But the question | 








SOME FACES SEEM MADE 


Peter the Robin picked a peck, and | 


OTHERS DON'T. 
FOR A STRAW 
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Then they all held on to the bottle, 
one behind the other, and the Pig pulled 
and pulled, and out came the cork with 
a plop, and over went the whole tug-of- 
war on to their backs, and Tg 
(We'd better have a fresh line for this. 
I think) 
all the lollipops began to roll down | 
towards the muddy Mississippi ! | 
But the Peacock jumped up ever so | 
quickly and spread out his be-eutiful 
tail and caught them as they were 
rolling down. Wasn't it clever of him ? | 
So they carried the lollipops home | 
(except some which they left for the kind | 
Dragon-fly ), and they had such a feast 
And they were so sticky and ‘cited that 
it was ever and ever so long before they | 
remembered that the cork was still on | 
the Pig's tail and started to pull it off 
It was hard work, and they quite forgot 
to uncurl his tail first, which was 
———™ thoughtless of them, wasn't it? 
They tried afterwards to get the 
twist out, but it was too late | 
then; and so to this very iden- 
tical day, O Precious Playmate, 
all the Pigs that ever have been 
have had their tails curled like 
| corkserews; and very proud they 
jare of them. 


Halcyon Days. 

“A few days ago a live kingfisher 
was found in Lord Rosebery's bed 
room at Durdans, Eysom, Surrey.” 

The Times. 
Some people have all the luck 
a peerage, a fortune, a brilliant | 
pen, a golden voice, the Premier- 
ship, the Derby ; and now this. | 
S 


From an article on “Choos- | 








something very nice. And this 
one looked 80 very close that he started 
off towards it at a trot. 

He hadn't gone very far before he 
came to a signpost pointing two ways, 
and one arm said, ‘To this end,” and 
the other said, “ Tothat end.” He was 
a bit puzzled which way to take, but 
he deeded that the right one had better 
be left, and so he galloped off to the 
left ; and as it turned out he was right. 
And before very long he reached the 

lace where the rainbow sank down 
into the marshy ground. 

You can't think how be-eutiful it 
looked, all sheeny-shiny, among bushes 
hung with oranges and lemons, with 
Dragon-flies darting about, carrying 
little rainbows on their wings. ' 

Well, he was delighted; and he 
stamped round to see if anything was 
buried there, and soon he hit upon 
something hard. He didn’t know aa 
it was, and he couldn't get it up. So 
he asked one of the Dragon-flies if he'd 
be so kind as to fly and tell the Cater- 
pillar. :The Dragon-fly did, though he 


the Peacock waved his tail, and the 
Daddy danced on the cork, and the 
Cricket hopped about chirruping, and 
the Pig hammered and yammered ; but 
it was all no good, : 

Then the wise old Caterpillar re- 
marked, “* Insert your caudal appendage 
into the cork, Old Eversharp, and pull ;” 
and they stuck the sharp bristle on the 
end of the Pig's tail into the cork, and 
he pulled hard, but the cork remained 
fast. 

The Pig thought deeply for a while, 
and then he did a most pig-culiar thing. 
He began to run round and round the 
bottle as fast as he could, till his tail 
got twisted all corkscrewy and he felt 
most ‘ceedingly giddy. : Well, Dear 
Darling, of course they all wondered 
what he meant by this. The Cater- 
cried, “O my Pachydermatous 
Friend, elucidate, I prithee, the true 
inwardness of these inscrutable gyra- 
tions!"’ And the Pig panted, “ Wasn't 
that a serumpshus idea of mine? | 











think we shall get it out this way,” 





ing a Boy's First School” : 


* The careful parent should inspect the actual 
desks in which the older pupils spend hundre ds 
of hours each year. Sometimes these are too 
small for rapidly growing bodies, the shoulders 
get cramped and bad breat hing habits are 
formed .”— Daily Paper. 


In our view, no pupil should be allowed 
to spend hundreds of hours in a desk 
however spacious. | 
“In spits of his rhetoric and dialectic skin, 
Mr. - was not received with as much en- 


” 
thusiasm as was the case on previous days. 
Indian Paper. 


Probably the audience didn’t like his | 
talking through the back of his neck. | 


“ Australia’s pavilion at the Empire Exhi- 
bition has been visited by more than six 
miliion people, The visitors have been care- | 
fully counted as they go in by professional 

| 


sheep counters stationed at the doors.” j 
I “eg 
Daily J ape. 


Asked how he liked the job, one of the 
professional gentlemen said that at | 
times he hardly noticed the difference. 


| 
| 
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helmets more comfortably and to adjust 
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OUR VILLACE FIRE-BRICADE. 


their axes. 
cried Dorothea as | affair : 


Our brigade is a volunteer 


«“ Loox, Daddy,’ its members normally pursue 


we walked slowly down the one street | very peaceful occupations in a very 
| which our little country town boasts, | sleepy little town where all men resign 
“what is Mr. Perkins doing in that} themselves uncomplainingly to a cer- 





funny hat?” |tain amount of portliness as they pass 
‘middle age : 


During the major pirt of the year 
Mr. Perkins sells gro- ; 
ceries, clad in an apron } 


of doubtful whiteness; 
but he has occasional 
moments of more active 
and splendid life when 
he ofliciates as captain of 
the local fire-brigade. 

This was evidently one 
of the moments. Arrayed 
in all the splendour of 
brass helmet, high boots 
and gleaming axe thrust 
into his ample be't, he 
puffed important ly 
veross the road and be- 
gan to unlock the door 
of the fire-station. 

“Stand here out of 
everyone's way with me, 
Dorothea,”’ I said, ** and 
[ will tell you all about 
4.” 

We retired into an ad- 
jacent doorway and I be- 
gan to explain. ‘ Somewhere a house 
has caught fire and 

“Oooo, Daddy, will it be burned all 
up?” 
“No, I hope not. Mr, Perkins is 

going to try to save it. ; 
“Is that why he’s 
| wearing that hat? ”’ 


“Yes; firemen al- 
| Ways A 

“T know like top-hats \ 
at funerals and weddings (AP 
Go on, Daddy. How prig 


will he save the house?”’ 5 
“He and those other 4 
men who are running up 
wearing the same kind 

of helmet—that’s what 

the brass hats are called 
|—will jump on to the 
| fire-engine and dash away 

we ; 

“Where's the fire 
engine ?"’ 

“Inside that 
| You'll see them bring it 
| out in a minute,” | replied. 
This however proved to be an un 

duly optimistic prophecy. Mr. Perkins 
vainly tried key after key in the doo 
once or twice he kicked it, and again 
and again he pulled it and rattled at 
| the latch—but it refused to budge. The 
firemen stood patiently around him, 
Watching with stolid countenances and 
making furtive attempts to settle their 


’ 


house 








“ONCE OR TWICE HE KICKED rr.” 


| At last, amidst the cheers of the as- 
sembled crowd, a good twenty human 
| beings, the door opened ; in a trice 
j|the engine was hauled out into the 


road, 


JusT A-COMIN'’, Dit. 


demanded 


i on to it, Daddy?” 
Dorothea 

At the same moment Mr. Perkins 
voiced a similar thought in somewhat 
different language 

“W'er’s that dratted boy with the 
‘orse?"’ he cried. “’Asn’t he come 
yet?” 
" « Just a-comin’, Sir,” was the answer 


from his small errand-boy as he panted 














up leading the necessary steed, “I 
couldn't get ‘im out of the yard again 
once I'd unharnessed ‘im from the van, 
Sir.” 

Dorothea hopped with excitement. 
“ Why, it's dear old Timmy! I ‘ve never 
seen him dash anywhere before; but I 
‘spect it's quite different with a fire- 
engine from what it is 
with a grocer’s cart.”” 

“I sincerely hope so,” 
I murmured, feeling a 
deep pity for the un- 
known householder 
whose home was steadily 
burning down all this 
time, and whom I pic 
tured straining his eyes 
frantically down the road 
for the engine of salva- 
tion which tarried so 
long in coming. 

But now at last Timmy 
was safely between the 
shafts, the firemen scram 
bled aboard and the 
equipage set off at a 
steady and dignified trot. 

“What will they do 
when they get to the} 
fire, Daddy?” inquired | 
my small daughter as, 
having watehed the en- 
gine out of sight, we began to wend our 
way home, 

“If there is still any fire left when | 
they arrive, a contingency which I think | 
extremely doubtful, for there is no 





| “ How will it dash when they ‘ve all| house about here large enough to have 


burned for so long as | 
they have taken to get 
ready, they ,will pump 
water on it until all the | 
flames are out.” 
“Oooo! | wish I could 
see it!"’ Then another 
thought struck her, and | 
she added, “I do hope 
the people at the burning 
house will give Timmy a | 
piece of sugar; I always 


do when he comes to us, 
and he ought to have 
some after pulling all 
those fat old men.’ 

We proceeded in 
silence, Dorothea run- 
ning on some distance 
ahead of me and ob 
viously wrapped in thought. When she | 
reached the top of the hill from which 
you look down upon the valley where 
we live, she gave a squeal of delight and 


came tearing back to me. 

‘‘T have been worrying so for fear 
Timmy shouldn't get any sugar,” she 
panted, “but it will be all right now, 
because it’s our house that’s burning 





down.” 
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HOW THE PIC COT HIS CURLY TAIL. 
(After Ropyanp Krpxine.) 

I naven’t told you yet, O Best Be- 
loved, about the Pig who lived on the 
bank of the muddy say nn in the 
sty with the porcelain trough and the 
brass door-knocker near the squish- 
squash bush and the shop where they 
sell “‘ chokliks.” 

Now you know just what a Pig is 
like. You've drawn one with your 
eyes shut, in a “ Pig-Book,” I'm sure. 
T have; only mine was like nothing on 
earth when I'd finished him, for he 
didn’t join. I daresay you began at 
his snout, and gave him such a curly- 
whirly tail, and then lost your way 
back to his head. 

But in the Beginning of Things his tail 
didn’t curl at all. It was quite straight 
and ended in a stiff sharp bristle. 





wasn't a bit ’cited about it himself, for 
he lived at the rainbow’s end, you see ; 
and the really-truly ‘citing things always 
happen to the people over the road, 
don't they? And in less than no time 
they all came racing along, the Daddy 
and the Cricket and the Robin, earry- 
ing the Caterpillar, and the Peacock and 
Mrs. Duck. And they all crowded round 
and started to stamp and to ramp and 
to jump and to thump and to tug and 
to lug, and at last they got up a large 
bottle, tightly corked. And what ever 
do you think the label said? This: 


“VERY BEST LOLLIPOPS, 


Oxr or More to be taken between meals as 
ordered by the Physician.” 

Of course they all shouted “ Open it ! 
Pull out the cork!” But the question 
was how to do it. 

Peter the Robin picked a peck, and 








Then they all held on to the bottle, 
one behind the other, and the Pig pulled 
and pulled, and out came the cork with 
a plop, and over went the whole tug-of- 
war on to their backs, and ...... , 
(We'd better have a fresh line for this. 
[ think) 
all the lollipops began to roll down 
towards the muddy Mississippi ! 
But the Peacock jumped up ever so | 
quickly and spread out his be-eutiful 
tail and caught them as they were 
rolling down. Wasn't it clever of him? 
So they carried the lollipops home | 
(except some which they left for the kind 
Dragon-fly), and they had such a feast. 
And they were so sticky and ‘cited that | 
it was ever and ever so long before they 
remembered that the cork was still on 
the Pig's tail and started to pull it off. 
It was hard work, and they quite forgot 








| to 


uncurl his tail first, which was 





Well, one afternoon the Pig 
started off for a walk along the 
river bank. He grunted his way 
along, poking his nose among 
the reeds, looking for truffles 
and trifles of that sort. And by- 
and-by he looked up and saw a 
perfectly gorgeous rainbow not 
very far in front, with both ends 
resting on the ground. 

Now he was a very learned 
Pig—some of them are, you 
know, You see them at circuses, 
and they can spell words like 
“ecstasy " and “ agreeable,” and 
they know when “i” comes be- 
fore “e,” and difficult things like 
that. And he remembered that 
if you can get to the end of the 
rainbow you are sure to find 








SoME FACES SEEM MADE 


YOR A STRAW— 





OTHERS DON'T. 


—— thoughtless of them, wasn’t it ? | 
They tried afterwards to get the 
twist out, but it was too late | 
then; and so to this very iden- 
tical day, O Precious Playmate, | 
all the Pigs that ever have been | 
have had their tails curled like 
corkserews ; and very proud they 
are of them. 


Halcyon Days. 
“A few days ago a live kingfisher 
was found in Lord Rosebery’s bed- | 
room at Durdans, Eysom, Surrey.” 

The Tunes. 

Some people have all the luck 
a peerage, a fortune, a brilliant | 
pen, a golden voice, the Premier- | 
ship, the Derby ; and now this. | 
= i 








From an article on ‘Choos- 





something very nice, And this 
one looked so very close that he 
off towards it at a trot. 

He hadn't gone very far before he 
came to a signpost pointing two ways, 
and one arm said, ‘To this end,” and 
the other said, ‘To that end.” He was 
a bit puzzled which way to take, but 
he decided that the right one had better 
be left, and so he galloped off to the 
left ; and as it turned out he was right. 
And before very long he reached the 

lace where the rainbow sank down 
into the marshy ground. 

You can’t think how be-eutiful it 
looked, all sheeny-shiny, among bushes 
hung with oranges and lemons, with 
Dragon-flies darting about, carrying 
little rainbows on their wings. ‘ 

Well, he was delighted; and he 
stamped round to see if anything was 
buried there, and soon he hit upon 
something hard. He didn’t know oma 
it was, and he couldn't get it up. So 
he asked one of the Dragon-flies if he 'd 
be so kind as to fly and tell the Cater- 
pillar. The Dragon-fly did, though he 


started 





the Peacock waved his tail, and the 
Daddy danced on the cork, and the 
Cricket hopped about chirruping, and 
the Pig hammered and yammered ; but 
it was all no good. ; 

Then the wise old Caterpillar re- 
marked, “ Insert your caudal appendage 
into the cork, Old Eversharp, and pull ;” 
and they stuck the sharp bristle on the 
end of the Pig’s tail into the cork, and 
he pulled hard, but the cork remained 
fast. 

The Pig thought deeply for a while, 
and then he did a most pig-culiar thing. 
He began to run round and round the 
bottle as fast as he could, till his tail 
got twisted all corkserewy and he felt 
most ‘ceedingly giddy. Well, Dear 
Darling, of course they all wondered 
what he meant by this. The Cater- 
oo cried, “O my Pachydermatous 
riend, elucidate, I prithee, the true 
inwardness of these inscrutable gyra- 
tions!" And the Pig panted, “« Wasn't 
that a scrumpshus idea of mine? | 
think we shall get it out this way.” 























ing a Boy’s First School”: 

“The careful parent should inspect the actual 
desks in which the older pupils spend hundreds 
of hours each year. Sometimes these are too | 
small for rapidly-growing bodies, the shoulders | 
get cramped and bad breathing habits are 
formed.”— Daily Paper. | 
In our view, no pupil should be allowed | 
to spend hundreds of hours in a desk 
however spacious. | 

“In spits of his rhetoric and dialectic skin, 
Mr, —— was not received with as much en- 

” 
thusiasm as was the case on previous days. 
Indian Paper. 
Probably the audience didn’t like his | 
talking through the back of his neck. | 


“ Australia’s pavilion at the Empire Exhi- 
bition has been visited by more than six | 
miltion people. The visitors have been care- | 
fully counted as they go in by professional | 


sheep counters stationed at the doors.” 
Daily Paper. 


Asked how he liked the job, one of the | 
professional gentlemen said that at) 
times he hardly noticed the difference. | 


| 
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| helmets more comfortably and to adjust 
| OUR VILLAGE FIRE-BRICADE. their axes. Our brigade is a aera sa 
| «oox, Daddy,” cried Dorothea as | affair ; its members normally pursue 

we walked slowly down the one street very peaceful occupations in a very 
| which our little country town boasts, sleepy little town where all men resign 

“what is Mr. Perkins doing in that | themselves uncomplainingly to a cer- 

funny hat?” | tain amount of portliness as they pass 

During the major pirt of the year! middle age 

Mr. Perkins sells gro- 

ceries, clad in an apron 
of doubtful whiteness; — , 
but he has occasional | 
moments of more active 
and splendid life when 
he officiates as captain of 
the local fire-brigade. 

This was evidently one 
of the moments. Arrayed 
in all the splendour of 
brass helmet, high boots 
and gleaming axe thrust 
into his ample be't, he 
puffed importantly 
across the road and be- | 
gan to unlock the door 
of the fire-station. } 


ee eee ee 
. “ 


“Stand here out of 7 
everyone's Way with me, 
Dorothea,” I said, “and ay 
I will tell you all about 


it,” - 
We retired into an ad- 
jacent doorway and I be- 

gan to explain. “‘ Somewhere a house 
has caught fire and——’’ 


OR TWICE HE KICKED IT.” 


“Onc 


At last, amidst the cheers of the as- 
|sembled crowd, a good twenty human 


“Oooo, Daddy, will it be burned all| beings, the door opened; in a trice 








up?” the engine was hauled out into the} 
“No, I hope not. Mr, Perkins is | road. 

| going to try to save it.” | 
“Is that why he’s 


| wearing that hat? ”’ 
“Yes; firemen al- 
| Ways——”’ es 
“IT know—like top-hats ' 
at funerals and weddings. Rs a: 
;}Go on, Daddy. How pe 
will he save the house?” | * 
| “He and those other 4 ? 
men who are running up \ 
| Wearing the same kind 
| of helmet—that’s what 
| the brass hats are called 
|—will jump on to the 
| fire-engine and dash away 
“Where's the _fire- 
| engine ?” 5 
| “Inside that house. ney 
| You'll see them bring it 
| out in a minute,” I replied. 
| This however proved to be an un 
duly optimistic prophecy. Mr. Perkins 
vainly tried key after key in the door— 
once or twice he kicked it, and again 
and again he pulled it and rattled at 
the latch—but it refused to budge. The 
firemen stood patiently around him, 
Watching with stolid countenances and 
making furtive attempts to settle their 


an 





Sin.’ ” 


Usi A- MIN’, 
jumped on to it, Daddy ?”’ deman led 
Dorothea. 

At the same moment Mr. Perkins 
voiced a similar thought in somewhat 
different language. 

«“W'er's that dratted boy with the 
“'Asn't he come 


‘orse?"’ he cried. 


9” 
yeu ! 

« Just a-comin’, Sir,”” was the answer 
from his small errand-boy as he panted 














up leading the necessary steed, “I 
couldn't get ‘im out of the yard again 
once I'd unharnessed ‘im from the van, 
Sir.” 

Dorothea hopped with excitement. 
“ Why, it's dear old Timmy! I ‘ve never 
seen him dash anywhere before ; but I 
‘spect it's quite different with a fire- 
engine from what it is 
with a grocer’s cart.” 

“] sincerely hope so,” 
I murmured, feeling a 
deep pity for the un- 
known householder 
whose home was steadily 
burning down all this 
time, and whom I pic- 
tured straining his eyes 
frantically down the road 
for the engine of salva- 
tion which tarried so 
long in coming. 

But now at last Timmy 
was safely between the 
shafts, the firemen scram- 
bled aboard and the 
equipage set off at a 
steady and dignified trot. 

“What will they do 
when they get to the 
fire, Daddy?” 


inquired | 





my small daughter as, | 
having watehed the en- | 
gine out of sight, we began to wend our 


way home. 


“If there is still any fire left when | 


they arrive,a contingency which I think 
extremely doubtful, for there is no 


* How will it dash when they ‘ve all | house about here large enough to have | 


burned for so long as | 
they have taken to get | 


water on it until all the 
flames are out.”’ 

“Oooo! | wish I eould 
see it!" 
thought struck her, and 


the people at the burning 
house will give Timmy a 
piece of sugar; I always 
do when he comes to us, 
and he ought to have 
some after pulling all 
those fat old men.” 

We proceeded in 
silence, Dorothea 
ning on some distance 
ahead of me and 
viously wrapped in thought. When she 
reached the top of the hill from which 
you look down upon the valley where 
we live, she gave a squeal of delight and 
came tearing back to me. 

“T have been worrying so for fear 
Timmy shouldn't get any sugar,” she 
panted, “ but it will be all right now, 
because it’s our house that’s burning 
down.” 


ob- 


run- | 


ready, they ,will pump | 


Then another | 


she added, “I do hope | 











| 
| 
| 
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MODES AND MATERIALS. 
(By a Student of Millinery.) 

Woman’s unconquerable soul is no- 
where more conspicuously shown than 
in her refusal to be daunted by adverse 
climatic conditions. The gloomier the 
weather the more pronounced is her 
addiction to striking tints in her attire, 
and as autumn advances colours will 
hecome brighter and bolder. Fortu- 
nately the new materials now in vogue 
lend themselves most happily to this 
heroic resolve. The extraordinary pop- 
ularity of Crash continues, and during 
the past month many varieties 
have been seen under new and 
alluring titles, such as Crim- 
crash, Rallyerash, Crashdrap, 
Neo-crashette. They are all 
light and warm, practical as 
well as smart, suitable for 
all purposes, from the most 
fashionable week-end parties 
to mothers’ meetings, and the 
steadily increasing demand is 
& most reassuring symptom o 
prosperity, as the cost of all 
Crash fabries has advanced 
enormously, and increases with 
each new delivery. 

Another strange and beauti- 
ful new material is Pangofili- 
nette, from which delightful 
overchecks and semi - fusta- 
nellas have been made for the 
North and holiday purposes. 
The Pangoftlinette i ong a- 
nella in rust-red and yellow, 
with clumbungus brogues, is 
already a welcome feature on 
the moors and the golf-links. 
Real Pangofflin, owing to the 
virtual extinction of the rare 
breed of flying fox from whose 
whiskers the fabric was woven, 
is no longer available, but the 
calamity—for it is nothing else 
~-has been largely mitigated a 
by the introduction of the sub- | 
stitute, at a price little, if at all, lower 
than that which used to be charged for 
the original. 

For big coats of many kinds there 
are now boldly-designed Kiwi tweeds 
in large Goliard checks and tartans, 
amongst which the Gallimaufry tartan 
withclishmaclaver lining and cairngorm 
effects is much in request at gymkhanas, 
tamashas and other exotic and aristo- 
cratic jamborees. Skinamalink, kou- 
miss, bataclan and botibol will also be 
used for millinery, coat linings and other 
— for which their rare and re- 

reshing texture renders them pecu- 
liarly suitable. But they have to be 
employed with caution, as their tend. 
ency—especially in the case of koumiss 
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~ 








Neighbour. 


"UBRAND. 





~-to crease and stain make them more 


appropriate for special and ceremonial 
occasions than for haphazard u-e. 

One cannot conclude this brief review 
of autumn fashions without noting that, 
alongside of the cult of brightness and 
even brilliancy in colour, signs are not 
wanting of an increasing insistence on 
austerity and rigidity of outline and 
form. A writerin The Times comments 
on the “ severity " of type noticeable in 
sports hats. Also that the early mode's 
of long coats are “ far more severe and 
less voluminous than they have been.” 
It would seem that in Mode as in 
Morals res severa est verum qaudiun 






“Yrs, BUT ‘TAIN'T A GOOD PHOTO 
SEEMS T’' ME 'R'D TAKE BETTER IN 


MIGHT BE OVERLOOKED.” 


But an even more momentous and 
memorable pronouncement yet remains. 

“The flat back persists, and this is 
only possible to a tubular silhouette, 
and, though forindoors a certain amount 
of front drapery will be seen, for street 
wear there is a distinct preference for 
an absence of all fussiness in front, and 
a general flatness only to be attained 
by rigorous seli-denial.” 

That such self-denial is meeting with 
general encouragement may be gathered 
from the programme of a recent athletic 
meeting in a country village, at which a 
prominent item was a“ Mothers’ Flat 
Race.” 








Something in a Name. 
“Three sisters were married at the same time 
at Kise ngland, Lowestoft,”— Provincial Paper. 
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ORPHANS OF THE STORM. 


Wer heather. Wet sheep that waited 
till we were close and bolted with a jolt 
into the greying that smote the moors 
to smoke. 

We had come upon the lonely moor- 
land cottage. We had knocked 


George removed his cap to faces that 
peered through little rain-plashed panes, 


the dog came round with open jaws and | 
we were soon out of sight of everything | 
but the patch of sodden brown that | 


accompanied us through moisture. 


Night fell. 


But at last, serambling from | 
a ditch, our sticks tapped road, | 
aud soon all of us, the road, | 
the night, the rain, and George | 
and I, went steeply down toge- 
ther to a corner where was the | 
word “REFRESHMENTS,” and 
light sprang like the eyes of | 
cats. 
A candle in a passage and | 
an old lady's story of her life 
At the death of her husband | 
at ninety a sneeze from George | 
shook the house. So leading us | 
up she drew dry garments from | 
an old oak chest and laid them | 
lovingly out. | 

* This,” she said, “ was made | 
in 1872 for a burying,” which, | 
believe her, didn't come to a | 
head till a twelve-month later. | 
“ This other is the suit we was 
wedded in, that poor man and 
me, and still holds, you may 
say, together, though we have 
fallen, so to speak, apart.” 

And then she left us to put | 
them on, 

Weddings and funerals are 
solemn things, but how could 
we dispensewith these trousers, 
which, though I rolled them up, | 
| bagged about my ankles and 
seemed surprised to find me there at 
all? Then the coat had swallow-tails, 
and when I put it on and they lay on 
the floor behind me George could only 
beconsidered idiotic. He has a tendency 
that way. 

As for George himself, his waistcoat 
had a flapped collar, and loomed across 
at itself to inquire what had become 
of him, while beneath its apron-like 
front bulged the enormous folds that 
hid his knees. Sleeves that had long 
ago forgotten his hands hung towards 
the floor. 

What this dear lady's incredibly spa- 
cious husband would have thought we 
did not know. It couldn't in any way 
be compared with what we thought. 
Then laughter seized and lost us in its 














re- | 
peatedly on a wet door; and when | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


So did we—often. | 
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THE DARKEST RECOLLECTION OF A 
A STUDY 


| fierce inte nsities as the rain had done. 
|The more George bellowed at me the 
more ridiculous he looked. W : infected 
each other and our mirth had compli- 
ations and relapses like a fell disease 
We had another outburst on the little 
stairs on our way to the room marked 
“* REFRESHMENTS.” 
ing likeanelephant that had shrunk, and 


George was behav 


PUNCH, 


| has sunk 








my swallow-tails discreetly following a 
| few steps behind seemed to complete 
some awful picture of a gigantic crow 
the Fates had smudyged. 

It occurred to us the good woman 
might not appreciate our appearing 
thus in her revered husband's clothes, 
shouting in hideous glee, and immedi 
ate need for its suppression made our 
laughter more immoderate still. Lean 
ing against the passage wall we tearfully 
commanded each other to stop Apo 
plectic and grimac ing weturned the han- | 
dle and went in. There in the brightly 
lit refreshment laughter | 
swooned aw way. 





room our 


It was fuil of people. 





| 

| 
Another Ctininn'et of the Obvious. 
“The planet {Mars} will also bea 


in Opposi 


tion to the sun, which means that it is | 
the horizon at night, and, therefore, of course, | 
| far more Plainly visible than it would be at| 
toonday.”— Daily Paper. i 
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OF THE GENTLEMAN WHO RAN U 
THE TILT, 
Is Great Britain tilting and becoming 
higher in the North and lower in the South? 


Recent readings of land levels above sea levels 
indicate that since the last readings about fifty 
years ago the North of Scotland has been 
lifted .. . and that the South of England i] 
Daily Pape 
Waite Krrkwoop pursues legislation 
For giving the Destiny Stone 
Its primitive Seotch habitation 
At “Embro,” Dumbarton or Scone, 
While builders with trowel and mortar 
Put Hadrian's Wall in repair, 
A go-ahead Daily's reporter 
Has started this villainous scare, 


As southward the Scotchman has 
drifted, 
North Britain, a load off her mind, 
Her surface has steadily lifted 
The South pari passu declined, 
And, shortly, the end where the 


weight 1s 





So Saxons must pack their Penates 
And make for the land of the kilt. 


Must sink in the sea with the tilt ; | 


no longer ascendant, 
no more, 


The Southron, 
‘* Predominant partner” 
Must wander, abased and dependent, 


On stern Caledonia’s shore; 


DEPLORABLE SEASON. 


S OUT. | 


C ontent if the Scots, as a quittance 8 
For previous fayours they ‘ve had, 
Allow him enough of a pittance 
To purchase some oats and a plaid. | 


'Twixt this and the ravenous billow 
There's only one possible course: 
Let Jacon recover his pillow ; 
Let Scotchmen return to their source. 
We're brothers—which brother is 
Esau ? 
We're sorry to part with our friends, 
But it’s vital to balance the see- 
saw. 
And keep up our opposite ends, 


The Solomon Touch. 

“Her talk on ‘How to manage ao small 
village school’ was followed by a demonstra 
tion, Sixteen children whose ages ranged 
from 5 to 14 were divided into three parts.” 

Diocesan Magazine. 
That, no doubt, made them much more 


manageable. 





[here was a young student named 
Gregory 
Whose ignorance brought him to 
heggary ; 

He referred in debates 

To “the tub of Socrarss,” 


But “considered the tale an allegory.” | 
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TO HURT ME MORE THAN you.” 
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Culprit. “ Berore you reoix, Dappy, I wisn To say THA 
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HOWEGOTHER. 
(By AxyreLiow.) 


[A concentrated attack is being made by one 
of the daily papers on the Southern Railway 


are being taken over ordinary journeys. } 

Ow a platform on a station 

On the south-east coast of England, 
Bronzed and handsome was our hero, 
And our heroine was slender ; 

She was slender and her blue eyes 
Glinted softly ‘neath dark lashes. 
Then our hero, thus observing, 

Slily tipped the guard a shilling, 
Tipped the guard a nice bright shilling 
And was locked within the carriage. 
Proud and cold he found the maiden, 
And she would not read his papers, 
Handed back his picture-papers, 
Calmly seorned his six-bob novel. 
Time went on and still they sat there. 
She refused his proffered luncheon, 
Wouldn't eat bis chicken sandwich. 





Time went on, and on, and on-er, 





on which it is alleged that inconceivable times 


’ 








Till she smiled upon his thermcs, 
Wearily she slid towards it ; 
Then he put his arm around her, 
Put his strong arm well around her 
And this time she didn’t scorn him. 
On the lips he gently kissed her. 

‘* We have known each other xons; 


Years and years we've spent together . . . 


Now I see the lights of London ; 
Only fancy, lights of London 


Heaven bless the Southern Railw ay!’ 





Another Impending Apology. 
“ Under the conductorship of Mr. H. - 
and contrary to expectations, the 


’ 


— Silver 


Prize Band gave a capital programme of music 


on Sunday evening.”—Local Paper. 


“There was great anxiety to secure acc 


m 
modation on the Berengaria once it was known 
that the Prince would be a passenger. Oi] 
magnets, prominent lawye rs, racehorse owners, 
actresses, and advertising men are among the 
passengers.” — Evening Paper 
The magnets would, of course, bk 


attracted. 
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LETTERS TO OLD FRIENDS, 
V.—Tne Rappir. 
Dear Bunxy,—TI was saying some- 
thing the other day in a missive to the 
pig that the nursery had few friends to 


eee 





compare with his children. The refer- 
ence was in particular to the adventures 
of the five little pigs symbolised by the | 
five infantile toes. But of course, when | 
we think of real comforters of the | 
young, you have the pig, large or small, 
|left far behind; because not only are 
| you also a hero of legend and rhyme, | 
but in soft and fluffy counterfeit pre- | 
sentment you provide actual intimate | 
comforting companionship such as no | 
| bristles could possibly supply. India- 
|rubber pigs may create momentary ex- 
| citement by being blown up and shrink- 
\ing away with an anguished cry; but 
your hold on a child can last for years 

I wonder if you know to what extent 
the harassed mother and nurse have to 
|thank you for your services as a com- 
| forter and sedative? You may be aware | 
|of your general ability to soothe, but 1 
| doubt if you have heard of your latest 
| benefaction. Let me tell you that there 
jare now houses where what once were 
| fretful and wakeful children have been 
| transformed into “ perfect angels,” and 
| all by you, or rather by yourimage. But 
|with a difference. The ordinary toy 
rabbit that is hugged at night is merely 
stuffed. These new and absolutely 
jefficacious consolers consist of your | 
| outer integument only, inside which a 
hot-water bottle can be fitted. The hot- | 
water bottle was the stroke of genius! | 
With this warm friend in their arms 
children not only sleep without tears, | 
but actually clamour for the hour of | 
bed-time to be put forward. This is a | 
great triumph, and you should be proud 
indeed, 

As a legendary hero your place in the 
hearts of English children has latterly 
been strengthened by the genius of Miss | 
Bearrix Porrer, whose pen and seneil 
have transformed you into a nursery 
deity. I don’t know to what extent 
you are a reader: it may be that you 


i 
j 
i 
| 
| 
} 











\those written by the author of Ten 


never burrow into a book, not even into 


Thousand a Year. Let me then tell you 
that under the name of Mr. Peter 
Rabbit you have spread delight in 
millions of homes. Your adventures 
are related in a series of little volumes 
which have created what might be 
called a new domestic mythology, | 
wherein, although other animals cub 
no small figure, you are the chief—the 
Jupiter, the Jove, the Zeus. Ducksand 
mice, squirrels and frogs hold the young 
breathless with admiration and even 
awe, but it is Mr. Peter Rabbit whose 











image is most distinctly and most 
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THE MARCH OF CIVILISATION. 


New 
| WEAPONS 
AS OBVIATING ALL THE 


SPORTSMAN WITH SCIENTIFIC 


TROUBLE 





other word, you. 


dominance, that I have such 
hopes of the appeal for the Invalid 
Children's Aid Association, that most 
admirable charity, which has just been 
issued in your name. This also you 
have probably never heard of. Well, 
the Invalid Children's Aid Association 
exists to provide sick, infirm and 
crippled poor children with nourish 
ment, medicine, crutches and country 
air, and Miss Porter has written and 
illustrated a little pamphlet in the 
name of Peter Rablit, asking all his 
friends, as a personal favour, to fill a 
number of empty spaces with penny 
(or more expensive) stamps, together 
with a half-crown one to be cajoled from 
father, all for the benefit of this 
excellent and necessary fund. Again, 
I say, you ought to be proud, Anyone, 
I may add, who writes to the Secretary 
ofthe InvalidChildren’s Aid Association, 
at 11, Piccadilly, can get copies of this 
most entertaining appeal for distribu- 
tion. You yourself needn’t trouble to 
© $0; you have done enough. 

_ To revert for a moment to your place 
in literature. 


ee 


great 





LEANINGS 
FINDS THAT THE BARKAGE PUT UP BY A NICE PORTABLE 
OF SHOOTING-PARTIES, ETC. 


It is because of this popularity, this | 


As Mr. Pe'er Rabbit you 


EXPERIMENTING 
‘* DEATH 


AFTER 


SOMEWHAT 
RAY” APPARATUS I8 MUCH 


UNSATISFACTORILY WITH THE ORDINARY 
MORE EFFECTIVE, AS WELL 





deeply graven on their hearts. In an-| are a homely creature, filled with the 


|ordinary concerns of life, with a wife, 
children, family cares, and also an 
| excellent, if rather fanciful, tailor. But 
in an American epic known as Uncle 
Remus you are a tactician, a Maccuta- 
VELLI. It is given to few creatures, and 
least of all to what we call the dumb 
animals, to have so delighted two hemi- 
spheres. You rival Mr. Pickwick him- 
self. 

This being the case, let me assure 
|you of the sadness we all experience 
when, as we take our country walks in 
|the gloaming, we hear the popping of 
ithe guns. It is true that restaurants 
| must be able to include chicken cutlets 
in the menu; but still . . . Poor dear 
sunny, 1 have often speculated on your 
feelings with regard to the action of 
[rovidence in giving you that white 
iscut. A good rabbit would naturally 
| question no divine decree, and yet you 
must be aware in your secret heart that, 
but for that signal gleaming in the 
|dusk, many of your relations would 
| still be alive; yes, and kicking. Can it 
be that your friendliness to man is such 
lthat vou would rather he had some- 
| thing to aim at in the evening than 
that you should attain comparative 

















immortality ? I (not beingan Australian) | 
can believe anything good of so alluring | 
a creature as yourself. Besides, it is | 
not as if, like France, you were ever | 
faced by the peril of race suicide. 

EBEV.L. | 
Our Untrammelled Poets! 


** Blue the sky and blue the river, 
Grey the sky and grey beneath, 
} 








O’er thy murmuring stream, for ever 
Bear me on thy stream of Lethe.” 
Local Paper. 
What delightful possibilities are re- 
vealed by this simple device! Let us 
continue :— 
Tae Wiretess Lover To mis Lass 
Unperturbed by ‘‘ atmosphericals,"’ 
I to thee allegiance own, 
As Grecians in the age of Pexic.es 
Bowed the knee to Pexnsernonr, 





Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

From a speech by Sir Joun Simon, 
M.P. :-— 

“The General Election is getting nearer and 
nearer every day.”—Scots Paper. 

“ Wasrep.—Superior woman; clean, thor 
ough, reliable, total abstainer; no one need 
apply who repeats, invents, or listens to ugly 
stories about anyone.”—Suburban Paper. 


A chance for a deaf-mute, 
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THE WAY TO THE BULL-FICHT. 


From first to last I wasn’t with the 
man for more than ten minutes. Yet 
in that brief space we agreed, differed, 
smiled, frowned, admired each other's 
intelligence and looked each upon the 
other as the dullest man in San 
Sebastian. 

To blame him for failing to under- 
stand me immediately would be un- 
generous. My imperfect knowledge and 
pronunciation of the Spanish tongue, 
combined with a tendency on my part to 
lapse into other European languages, un- 
questionably militated against prompt 
success. But the man’s persistency, his 
overweening optimism and his utter 
inability to recognise defeat, ended by 
transforming the gratitude I felt into 
something closely akin to dislike, if not 
sheer loathing. 

I had been looking for the bull-ring 
where the fight was to take place that 
afternoon, and, selecting a native of 
intelligent mien, had approached him 
in the matter. 

“Toro?” said I, stepping directly 
across the man’s path and smiling in- 
gratiatingly into his face. 

He glanced up sharp'y and frowned. 

Looking dispassionately back on the 
incident 1 have to admit that I was 
making heavy demands on the man’s 
intelligence. What I intended to con- 
vey, of course, was this: “ Are you, as 
a native of this town, able and willing 
to direct me by the nearest route to the 
bull-ring, where the performance is to 
take place this afternoon ?” 

Now, to be strietly fair in such 
matters, one should take a parallel case 
and consider it from the other fellow’s 
standpoint. Supposing, for example, 
that an apparently sane foreigner were 
to bound into your path and ejaculate 
the word “ Ball,” would you instantly 
reply that the entrance to the ground 
where the Cup Final was to be played 
that afternoon might be found down 
the third turning on the left, opposite 
the whe'k-stall? Ithink not. At any 
rate, recognising the difficulty and wish- 
ing to be strictly fair, I tried again. 

“ Bull-fight ?” I resumed chattily. 
“ Cirque ?—Cireus ?—Torodrome ?— Oui 
est-al, Senor ?” 

The man hesitated for a moment, 
then threw his cigarette away and took 
me up cautiously. His Spanish, when 
he began, was surprisingly fluent. It 
left me dazed and stunned, until pre- 
sently, whistling on a high quaverin 
note, he passed one hand smpity to am 
fro across his mouth, shrugged his 
shoulders and waited. 

Not being perfectly clear as to his 
meaning, I smiled encouragement and 
went to it again a little more boldly. 


“ Toro? — Toreador? Carmen?” I 
babbled, at the same time peering in- 
quiringly into the four points of the 
compass. “The fight ?— Scrap ?— 
Arena ?—Contest ?—Combat ?—Binge?” 

Mildly interested by this time, the 
man peered about with me, apparently 
fearful of losing any of the episodes he 
imagined me to be describing. Then 
suddenly, with a bright smile of com- 
prehension, he drew me out of the track 
of passers-by and moved over to the 
balustrade of the bridge on which we 
were standing. ‘“‘ How absolutely crass 
of me!” he seemed to be saying. “‘ Why 
didn’t it strike me before? 1 take you 
now, old man, perfectly. Just watch 
this;” and with the forefinger of his 
right hand he wrote, or drew, some- 
thing on the dusty balustrade. Above 
this, at the height of about six inches, 
he described several rapid circles with 
his hand, then rapped out a few staccato 
sentences and pointed at my stomach. 

Now I am not sufficiently corpulent 
to be sensitive about it ; the least con- 
siderate amongst my friends, indeed, 
seldom venture beyond referring to my 
figure as being ‘‘ comfortable,” so that 
the action of my benefactor puzzled and 
annoyed me. 

“ Tell me,” I said with some asperity, 
“what «exactly do you mean?” 

To which he replied by repeating his 
movements so earnestly and with such 
attention to detail that I acquitted him 
of any intention to wound. There 
must be some other solution. Could it 
be that for some obscure reason of his 
own he desired the aid of a watch? I 
was unable to think of anything else. 
Besides, there could be no harm in 
trying. Accordingly producing my 
watch and dangling it before his eyes, 
I waited patiently for him to develop 
his scheme of action. 

If the man had had any sense he 
would have gone away at this juncture. 
But his blood was up. One of the bull- 
fighting breed, he plainly meant to see 
it through—a Spanish Mr. Britling. 

For a while he stared, an expression 
of sullen anguish hovering about his 
eyes. Then his brow cleared. He smiled 
happily. He even warmed towards me 
as toa brother man with whom he was 
beginning to see eye to eye. And before 
I could stop him he had dragged me 
across the road and was trying to push 
me into a watchmaker's shop. 

I am not of a stubborn disposition. 
Neither was I unappreciative of all the 
man had done for me. But I made it 
abundantly clear that I had no intention 
of entering the shop. We didn’t exactly 

uarrel over the point. It was merely 
that the man showed himself slighted 





by my uncompromising attitude. Nor 
did he brighten up again until we were 





back at the balustrade and I had drawn 
a bull-ring for him. It wasn’t a good 
drawing; my finger wasn't pointed 
enough. But the man looked so appreci- 
ative that, before submitting the finished 
work for his consideration, I sketched in 
a small bull. 

It was unquestionably at this point 
that our ideas were most wildly out of 
register. To any Spaniard of quick in- 
telligence the drawing, lacking though 
it was in detail, must have suggested a 
bull in a ring. Not so with my man. 
On the contrary, no sooner had he con- 
sulted my sketch than he stepped back 
and proceeded to give an excellent 
imitation of a mouse sitting up and 
nibbling cheese. What is more, he 
wanted me to cross the road with him 
again, presumably with the view of buy- 
ing a@ mousetrap. 

By this time, however, the sweeter 
side of my nature was going hopelessly 
to pieces under the strain. 1 wanted 
to be alone again—to gaze down into 
the peaceful river and rest my brain. 
So I asked the man to run away and 
hang himself. 

Whether, as appears improbable, my 
meaning was clear in its entirety I 
shall never know. This only is certain: 
that no sooner had I finished speaking 
than, nodding briskly two or three 
times as if by way of expressing perfect 
comprehension, the man motioned me 
to remain exactly where I was while he 
hurried away to perform yet another 
service for me. 

My heart beat wildly. 
or never. 

I saw him step into the road. I 
watched him thread his perilous way 
amongst the traffic, glancing back from 
time to time as if to as-ure himself that 
[ stood fast. Then he gained the op- 
posite pavement and ran up to a police- 
man, 

And in a flash I was down a side- 
street, scooting for dear life. 


It was now 








Fashion Note. 
“Both for men's and women's wear great 
combinations are being formed in the wool 
textile industry of Germany.” —Daily Paper. 





“Admiralty Road and Sea Road were de- 
clared to be very badly drained. Referring to 
the former, Mr. Partington said, ‘ Perhaps 
you think that it is where water ought to be. 

Local Paper. 
Mrs. Partington (and broom) would 
quickly have put it in its place. 

From the account of a fire at a 
Scottish picture-house :— 

“Tt was noted with some amusement that 
the only people who asked for their money 
back were some English visitors.” 

Local Paper. 





Affected by the genius loci, no doubt. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
A very prettily mitigated version of the old tale of May 
and December is that told by Miss Winn Carne in A Losi 
Lady (Heiemann). Perhaps to be strictly accurate one 
should read “ June and November ” for the two more widely 
sundered months, seeing that Mrs. Forrester, the admired 
chatelaine of one of the oldest houses between Omaha and 
Denver, is in the prime of her beauty when her story opens ; 
and her pioneer husband, though twenty-five years her 
senior, is still a notable builder of railroads and a gallant 
and courtly gentleman. However, it is the tragic wane of 
Captain and Mrs. Forrester’s happiness that mainly 
occupies Miss Caruer'’s delicate and reflective pen, and the 
element of age is in this respect a vital one. An accident 
disables the railroad builder, and a series of bad harvests in 
the neighbourhood of his little estate impoverish this and 
the town it dominates. Subtly, and by slight suggestions 
conveyed to the reader through the eyes of Neil Herbert, 
the youngest and most reverential of Mrs. Forrester’s 
worshippers, you realize that drink and a coarsegrained 
lover are playing their corrosive parts in that still gracious 
and hospitable lady’s life. And perhaps the most discerning 
picture, in a book vivid with discernment, is that of the 
disillusioned boy bewailing the @sihetic loss of his idol’s 
crowning loveliness—her loyalty to her husband. Finally 
a quixotic rectitude with regard to the debts of a bank of 
which he is director completes the Captain's financial 
downfall, and a stroke his physical decay. His wife nurses 








Photographer (taking passport photograph), “ SMILE, PLEASE.” 
Bad Sailor. “WHat For? I SHAN’T BE SMILING WHEN I LEAVE THE BOAT.” 
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him devotedly, but her old consolations continue ; and it is 
not until his death that she rises into a St. Martin’s summer 
of renewed felicity and honour. For this concession—a 
very acceptable and, I feel, a likely one—I am more than 
grateful to her clever creator. Miss CaTner’s book is a 
brief one, but it could hardly be bettered. I wish some of 
the more prolix and slipshod of our English novelists would 
imitate this growing American reliance on mere quality. 





The A.B.C. of Fly Fishing 
Is reading without pain, ; 
Expounding “ wet ” and “dry” fishing 
For all; (from Messrs. Drane) ; 
A lady with a pleasant wit, 
Len CHALONER, has written it. 
Save Juntana Berners of 
The Boke that never fails, 
My favourite discerners of 
The streams are merely males ; 
So on our author's gentle brow 
I'd lay a bay-leaf here and now. 
Mistress of our pacific cult, 
When fin the fly would flout 
She guides if casts are difficult, 
Decides when we're in doubt ; 
A lady come of Corron’s kith ; 
A lady to go fishing with. 








Nothing could be better suited to the holiday mood than 
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the refreshing Plush: a Romance of the House of Lords| 
(Fisner UNnwiy). Joskua Plush, a successful grocer and | 
exactly like his name, reached his goal at last in being made 
a peer, but died soon afterwards. Because of a quarrel, 
long before, with his only son, he died without knowing of the | 
existence of a grandson, a fishmonger’s assistant—insigni- 
ficant, uneducated, arrogant, weak, yet something of a 
dreamer and altogether human and interesting. So cleverly 
does Lord Gorett describe the troubles of Albert Henry | 
Cronje Plush that even while I laughed (and the story is 
full of the most amusing episodes) I experienced a pang 
sometimes of acute sympathy with that unfortunate youth, 
so manifestly a fish out of water in the House of Lords—a 
just retribution, perhaps, when one considers his profession. 
| From his brief excursion into Parliament, Albert gained a 
| delightful and kindly adviser in Lord Rickwood ; but he 
| found the rules and conventions of the Upper Chamber 
| very difficult to understand. ‘’Ere, ‘oo are you a-shovin’ 
| of?” he demanded of his surprised neighbours on the first 
| Government bench, where he had unwittingly seated him- 
self; and when (after several little mistakes like this) he 
tried to listen to the debate he soon grew heartily sick of 
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the housekeeper, whose innate domesticity, thwarted in 
England, finds congenial scope in mothering ‘the mission ; 
Stephen, who is furthering his career by writing a book on 


Poland and uses the relief work as a palette fortocal colour; 


the “intellectual” Nicholsons, two young married university 
workers of an even more odious brand of egotism than 
Stephen's—all are vivid and convincing portraits. So vivid 


}and convincing are they that I think I have an inkling of 


Miss Lixrorp’s charitable mo‘ive in giving her memories 
of Poland and its English paladins the more or less con- 
ventional status of a novel. 


It is perhaps a little early to think of Christmas presents, 


_so I will content myself with saying that no birthday of a 


ee 


young nephew or niece will be complete without Zhe Won- | 


ders of Salvage (Lane). Mr. Daviv Masrenrs is in supreme 
control of his subject, and ordinary sensational fiction grows 
pale before the facts he relates. Referring to the mishap 
which befell the American submarine 8.5, he says: “It is 
doubtful if any popular novelist, with all his imagination 
and powers of invention, ever thought out a more remark- 
able situation than that in which these American sailors found 








| 
‘the word “Czecho- Sa ae. 
' slovakia.” Directly he 
|made the unwelcome 
| discovery that the title 
| brought with it none 
iof his grandfather's 
|money, he found that 

| most of his friends were 
iof the fair - weather 
| variety, one of the few 

}exceptions being the 
| placid and unaffected 
| Anne Orneblow, whose 
| trustful happiness with 
| him was like the “little 
| masthead gleam of a 
| ship in port.” Apart 
jfrom its effect upon 
| Albert, Lord GoreLL ON THE 
| permits himself some 


THE MO’ 


ARRIVAL OF THE NEW L 





AND DRAGGING THEM TO THE MANOR-HO 





DELIGHTED INHABITANTS INSISTED ON TAKING THE WHEELS FROM THE MOTOR 


j\themselves.” These 
American sailors were 
saved from a 


ringing in the open 
sea, where no telephone 
could possibly be ex- 
pected, and a boy play- 
ing with his wireless 
set.” This.is only cne 
of the miraéulous inci 


tells us. Equally as- 
tounding and even more 


heroism of Commander 
GODFREY 
D.S.O.,andCommander 
Lapy or THE Manon THE | FP, H, M. Goopuanrrt, 
on D.8.0., is the story of 
nea K.13 


OR AGE. 


ORD AND 








| gentle satire upon the ¥ 
procedure of the House which he adorns. 





| . ° . . 
| There is no doubt whatever that the novel is suffering 


from its lack of technical restriction, and my main quarrel 
| with The Roadside Fire (Parsons) is that, like many @| 
| worse book and a few better ones, it has felt the weight of 
| too much liberty. Miss Mapeuine Lryrorp has a solicitous 
| Style, coupled with a’ good memory for memorable things ; 
| and both are exercised on the sufficiently arresting theme 
| of six months’ relief work in post-war Poland. There is a 
pleasant heroine, Audrey Deane, and an unpleasant hero, 
Stephen Norris—the former a novice, the latter a compara- 
| tively old hand on the “ Help for Poland” mission. But 
| there is very little sign of a plot, and I am old-fashioned 
| €nough still to believe that a plot, or at least an apology 
| for one, is fundamentally necessary to a novel. However I 
| like Miss Linrorp's “ episode,” as she disarmingly calls 
j Us, best when she sticks to her travel-jottings and does not 
| try to atone for the stench of her famine-ridden peasantry 
by “the faint cyclamen smell” of her hero's hairwash. 5Soit 
does not become me to cat p at her book’s lack of machinery 
Its characterisation is unusually competent, and the little 
gtoup of English workers in the miserable town of Hiskow 
are all drawn with conviction and care. Delia Marvin, the 
neurotic, with her wholly imaginary lover, killed on the} 
Somme one day and at Gallipoli the next; Charlotte Moss, | 


A eee eee 








to quote is strong, but it must be resisted, because quotations 
cannot give a just impression of the scope of this delightful 
volume. It is in the main a tribute to the courage of those 
dauntless divers who perform their wonders in the deep and 
to the genius of men who have mastered the science of salvage 


| until nothing seems to be impossible. The illustrations from 


photographs are as excellent and informing as the text. Mr. 
Masters will kindly accept my unqualified compliments. 


We come across books now and then which win praise 
from the indolent reviewer through their sheer unreadable- 
ness. There may be something in it all, says the harassed 
man, but it would cost a nervous breakdown to search until 
he discovered it. A suspicion that this might be my own 
fate passed through my mind from time to time as I strug- 


gled painfully through The Windlestraw (ALLEN AND | 


Unwin), and had I been a less conscientious fellow it is 
probable that I should have selected a few useful adjectives 
from the publisher's appreciation on the inside of the 
wrapper, called attention to the simple charm of the cover 
design and passed on to some more congenial task, For 
Mr. Mitis Warraam does not believe apparently in making 
things too easy for his reader. For the most part he refuses 
the adventitious aid of paragraphs in his narrative; there 
are actually two or three chapters in this book that are 
solid print from start to finish, without a single indentation 


terrible | 
death by “a telephone | 


dents that Mr. Masters | 


stirring, because of the | 


HERBERT, | 


The temptation | 
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| to break up the page. Then again his rustics (this is a]says to his pretty ecusin, ‘‘I shall have to go very careful 
| novel of the West Country) talk, when they once begin, at | with you.’ Of him the author remarks complacently, “ His 
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Small but ardent Butterfly-hunter. “ PLease, DID YOU EVER CATCH A PURPLE EMPEROR?” 








| inordinate length and in a dialect worse than anything we | English, as may already have been observed, was without | 


had to contend with in the old days of S. R. Crockerr and |a flaw and absolutely true to idiom.” 





| the Kailyarders. Their names too! Some of them still | 





haunt my dreams—Jordan Puddiphatt and Hezekiah Daw,! The Third Round (HoppEeR anp StovuGuroy) is “ the new | 
Abraham Witheridge and Harriet-Anne and Appleina Hux-| Bull-Dog Drummond book,” and I imagine that Saprer | 
table. These are only a few of them; every page some|has thousands of readers who hope that he will not end 
fresh minor character comes along with an equally caco- ithe battle of wits between Drummond and Carl Peterson | 
phonous label. It is the sign-manual of a certain kind of | until a dozen or more rounds have been fought. I am too 
rustic fiction. I am willing to admit that there may be| great an admirer of the Sapper of some years ago to enrol 
a trace of vital force in this book, but the author has made | my name among that multitude, but in fairness I have to 
it as difficult of discovery as he can. |say that for ingenuity and sensation the third round of the 
j}contest is a wonderful performance. Nevertheless, as this 
From the moment when I opened The Wishing Well | fight is prolonged, I become more and more irritated by the | 
(Metrose) I began to wonder if it could possibly be that |fact that each of these violent opponents displays such | 
in Mr. Samvent Gorpon we have as it were a re-incarnation | persistent reluctance to finish off the other and have done | 
of Miss Daisy Asurorp in masculine form and with a sterner! with him. In this round Carl has his chance to extinguish 
and even more prolific pen. Here there is not the youthful | Drxmmond and lets it go; then the tables are turned and 
tenuity of plot which delighted us in The Young Visiters.| Drummond is equally careless. And so they live to fight 
Indeed the plot of The Wishing Well is so complicated as|another day; and I am left with the melancholy reflection 
to defy recapitulation ; but the little lovely touches which |that not until Carl is dead and buried wil! Sapper do 
draw # how! of involuntary laughter from the reader's lips|the work which his earlier books gave me the right to 
are there. Some of the characters are far from nice, but I expect from him. 
liked the beautiful Vanessa, who “was certainly not as 
greatly beloved of the gods as she was of men, and so there| “Splendid Pedigree Airedale . . . used to poultry.” 
was no reason why she should act up to the proverb and Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
die young.” She lived at “The Towers,” and at dinner; We 're afraid we couldn't keep her in the style to which 
there was “‘much jovial pledging” between her and a visitor, |she has been accustomed. 
Her husband, Hillary, who lost his mémory in foreign parts, 
came back in a beard and glasses which formed a complete 
disguise; and there is a solicitor who steals photographs 
from private houses to oblige his clients. But my favourite 
is Jacques, the young Frenchman educated at Harrow, who 

















“As the dream-voiccs die away let us close the file and thank God 
and Them that we can celebrate our Diamond Jubilee in peace, aD 
look forward with out readers to prosperity.” 

Scots Paper (Jubilee Number) 
But, without readers, isn’t that rather a forlorn hope? 
: = < . - — 
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CHARIVARIA., 

To keep in good health we are ad- 
vised to eat a dozen oysters each day. 
This is the sort of statement that gets 
on the nerves of the average oyster. 


oa 

A boy has been fined ten shillings for 

carrying an air-gun without a licence. 

Undoubtedly this was done to impress 

the League of Nations with our serious 
intention to discourage armaments. 
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Exhibition next year, might it not be 
arranged to have a summer instead ? 


| “The sport of wrestling is practi- 
jcally dead in England,” observes a 
| writer. Except, of course, the annual 
| scratch-as-scratch-can events at the 
winter sales. " 


“The early morning cup of tea is 
beneficial,” says a doctor. We hear 
that a Society butterfly has decided to 


* * go to bed occasionally and give the idea 
Now that the football season has |a trial. ee 
started it is suggested that no other * 
news should be allowed to happen and| A resident of a Kentish village is 
thus spoil the monotony of the Satur- | reported to have the full possession of 
day evening newspapers. his faculties, to take a keen interest in 
.* current affairs and to read without the 
“Tramp your feet hard,” we read, is| aid of glasses. Amazing to relate, he 
the call of the Captain of the All Blacks, | is not a centenarian. 








printed on some theatre programmes 
for the benefit of late arrivals. The 
early comers also will be able to look 
up the parts they've been forced to 
miss while their toes were being trodden 
upon. ** 


Professor Orto Nertz of Berlin, who 
is training with the West Ham United 
Football Club, can speak eight lan- 
guages. He should be just the man to 
say a few words to the referee. 

* * 





A girl who had swallowed two pennies | 
has undergone an operation in a pare 
hospital for their removal. We don’t | 
blame her. Twopence is twopence | 
nowadays. ee the 
* 

An expert thinks that the Spanish- | 
Morocco war will die out for want of 





This leads us to suspect | 
that we often travel with 
All Blacks on the Under- 
ground. * 

One of the All Blacks 
team is said to be in appear- 
jance the double of a well- 
| known English Rugby in-| 
ternational. The danger is | 
that, in the excitement of a | 
match on a muddy ground, | 
neither of them may be able | 
to distinguish himself from | 

the other. ‘ 








| Poison-gas detachments | 
| of the Red Army are com- 
| 
| 


THE NEWLY-RICH SHOOT. 


| bating a plague of field-mice 





menace, however, is not re- | 
arded as suffici , seri- | * 
| garded as sufficiently seri-| . Jo.vpacwe conK. 





Pheasant. “STANDING TOO CLOSE TO A LUNCHEON PARTY. STOPPED 


money. There is some talk 
of holding a whist-drive in | 
aid of it. * | 
In his final message as | 
President of Mexico,General 
Oprecon denounced Great | 
Britain. There is some talk | 
of inviting him to stand for | 
a Clydeside constituency. | 


The power of speech was | 
recently restored by taking | 
@ patient up two miles | 
above sea-level in an aero- | 
plane. This no doubt ex- 
plains the report that several 
long-suffering husbands are | 
arranging to take their wives | 


near the Polish frontier. Rabbit. “ How akE THE GUNS ROUND YOUR way?” for a tour in a submarine. 
This fresh anti-Bolshevist Pheasant. “OH, PRACTICALLY HARMLESS.” i P0 

2 “Ty : , ) ‘TT > a . ’ 

Rablit. “Tues HOW DID YOU GET THAT BLACK EYE? Lord Harris recently, at 


the age of seventy-four, hit 
two fours and broke a bat. | 








i 
i 


ous for Trotsky to take the |_._—SS 
field in person. | A Welsh mountain is reported to be 
| moving steadily. We expect that by 
No fewer than forty-seven rooms|the time this appears in print Mr. 
have been uncovered at the site of the | Liroyp GeorGe will have utilised the 
Roman excavations at Folkestone. And |incident to provide a metaphor about 
Mr. Wueartcey still retains his modest | Liberalism. ’ 
demeanour. — 
There are demands for an English 
With references to the proposal to| Mussonint. We understand that Mr. 
build some houses upon the same model | Bevin has promised to give the matter 
as those of the Roman villas discovered | his most careful consideration. 
|at Folkestone, we understand that a| 
| builder told the architect that he need| The World Dance Congress is to 
| not trouble about the hyper-cost as he| meet on October 3rd. The main item 
would see that that was all right. lon the agenda, we fancy, is to discover 
la new name for the same old dance. 





The effect of wireless on the atmo- | 
sphere is suggested as the cause of the} The Kuanirat-ut-Massin has ex- 
wretched weather we have been having | pressed the opinion that we are like 
We accept this with the same reserve | our buildings—more useful than orna- 
as we do the more popular theory that | mental. We have no evidence, how- 
the Labour Government is to blame. ever, that he himself is an oil-painting. 





If, after all, there is to be no Wembley | The sy nopsis of the first Act is to be 


‘| did not ring his bell-when turning the 





He was probably playing the game of 
which the cricket that we saw lately | 
is a melancholy derivative. 


The captain of a large English steamer 
reports that whilst taking a sharp turn 
round a small island his ship struck a 
huge whale. The fish, we understand, | 
still stoutly maintains that the captain | 


corner. - 


It is complained that some of the 
London theatres are very draughty and 
cold. The idea, we understand, is to 
induce playgoers to strike their hands 
together for warmth and so produce 
applause. * 


The report that passenger train | 
No. 272 has disappeared between two | 
stations in America leaves us cold. We | 
lost the two-thirty to Bournemouth | 
ourselves one day last week. 
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| pathetic. 


A SAUNTERER IN SIENA. 


Srena at last! Now to find the Grand Hotel Cavour 
bus. . . . Doesn't seem to be one nig oe get an 
open carriage. Up steep incline tocity. I shall love Siena ° 
Fall of quaint Ho ho Also “ig comtgucemapenaggmnal number 
for so small a place. When I’ve seen my room at the 
Cavour I shall have a wash and some café au lait, and just 
saunter about these narrow up-and-down streets till it's 
time for table d'héte. . . . We have just been ordered back 
by a grey-green soldier with carbine. . . . Turned back 
again by another soldier. Is it a Socialist rising? If so— 
but the crowd looks peaceable enough. 

Driver intimates that this is as near to the Cavour as he 
can get. Carries my suit-case after me to hotel entrance. 
Received by a pale and polite page. “‘ Have I written for 
a room?” Well, no, as a matter of fact . . . In that case 
the page regrets it-is impossible. Hotel full up, completo, 
because of the Palio. Gather, not very clearly, that the 
Palio is an annual Sienese festival—procession, in historical 
costume, through the streets, followed by a horse-race. It 
is to begin at six o'clock. 

Great luck arriving on the very day. But first thing to 
do is to find another hotel. Going along narrow crowded 
streets. Not “sauntering.” Can't saunter when burdened 
by heavy suit-case. The crowd saunter. J barge into 
them with suit-case and say “Skoozy.” .. . Have tried 
three more hotels. Every one “completo.” Feel very hot 
and tired. ... Thank heaven, I’ve got rid of that con- 
founded suit-case, though; left it in the hall at the last 
hotel I tried. . . . They couldn’t take me in, but they had to 


| take the suit-case. Surely there must be one hotel that... . 


See arrow pointing to “Grande Albergo Centrale.” I'll try 
that. Albergo Centrale full up too, but manageress sym- 
Puts the portiere at my disposal. He takes me 
to a motherly person who lives in a tower in a courtyard 
and undertakes to find me a room for the night. 

Have been led down winding alleys, through courts and | 


up dark stairs, till I am received at door by elderly land- 


_ lady, toothless but full of vivacity. 





Assuredly I can have 
a room. Have seen it. Accommodation a trifle primitive 
perhaps, and terms rather more than I should have paid at 
the Cavour, but what of that ? 

I am no longer homeless. 
affair with an easy mind. 

Back in crowded streets. Lots of time to choose best 
ea for seeing the show when it comes . Can’t do 
better than this. On top of steps of a sort of loggia; can 
see perfectly over people's heads. Also well out of way of 
horse-race. They can’t race through alleys like this with- 
out some accident . . . 

Sienese crowd not over-intelligent—none of them follows 
my example. They keep pushing on aimlessly. Later on 
they ‘ll be sorry. J know when I'm well off. Shall stay 
wherelam... ‘ 

Must have been here quite half-an-hour, but no proces- 
sion yet... They're coming! Can hear drums and 
trumpets. Nearer and nearer. Now there are sounds like 
maroons and bells. But if they ‘re coming this way it’s 
odd there should be so few people about! . . . ‘ 

Why, of course, it isn’t this street—it's the one parallel 
to it, Well, I've simply to turn down this alley and. . . 
No—no signs of any Paliohere! . .. But I have a kind of 


Now I can see this Palio 


| flair in these matters that never betrays me. After a little 


more wondering—too excited ta saunter—my infallible 
instinct has led me down a steep slope, under an archway, 
to the back of a stand, and I find myself in the middle of 
the Palio after all! 

They don't go through the streets, it seems, but round 











an immense square surrounded by buildings. Piazza black 
with people. Slip through the scaffolding under stand and 
join crowd. Couldn't have managed it more neatly. No- 
thing happening yet. Surely the Palio is rather behind 
time? Must find out when it ’s expected to begin. 

Have found out. It seems that the Historical Procession 
finished a quarter of an hour ago and the Horse-race round 
the Piazza is just over. 

Rather a blow, but it can’t be helped now. If I’m ever 
asked I can always say, ‘‘ Why, curiously enough, I hap- 
pened to be in Siena just in time for the Palio.” No one 
will press me for a description, for fear of getting it. Not 
that in my particular case they need be alarmed. 

Best thing to do now is to saunter back to the Cavour 
and get some food. . . . Singular, but, although I flatter 
myzelf I’ve quite an exceptional sense of locality, I seem to 
have lost my bearings completely! No hotels of any sort 
about here. Fortunately I come upon an empty cab. Tell 
driver to take me to the Cavour—Ae ’ll know where to find 
it if I don’t. He says he can’t—he's “occupato.” Well, 
I must do without him, that’s all... . Ihave. My sense 
of locality hadn't misled me after all—I’d merely to turn a 
corner and there was the Cavour facing me! 

I have dined. Now I 've only to fini the hotel where I 
left my suit-case. Let me see; it was either the “Con- 
tinental ” or the “ Croce Bianca ” or the “ Garibaldi ” or the 
“Grand Albergo della Posta.” My memory is quite clear 
as to the names. Must go to each in turn till I find my 
suit-case; then I can tell them to have it sent to my address. 
Luckily I took the precaution of getting my hostess to write 
it down for me. Where did I put the paper? . . . Surely 
I can’t have been such a No, it’s all right ; here it is. 
Take it under a lamp and make it out. . . . I can make out 
“ Paolina,” “No. 2, Via” and “ Piazza ”—the rest is abso- 
lutely illegible. No one will ever take a suit-case to an 
address like that! I’m as far off a night’s shelter as when 
I arrived! It’s raining hard, too. Seems hardly worth 
while getting my suit-case if I’m only to saunter about 
Siena all night with it. Somehow, Siena is less full- of 
quaint charm than I thought. F. A. 











TOPPER. 
To be greeted every morning by four dirty little paws, 
To have to snatch expiring fowls and fantails from his jaws, 
To find in every motor-car a devastating scare, 
To be without a single dress that’s clean enough to wear, 
To rub him dry three times a day from swim and mud and 
rain, 
To have to sacrifice the cat or choke him with his chain, 
To get the warmest welcome many hundred times a day— 
That's what it means to somebody when Topper comes to 
stay. 
To wear a decent dress that isn’t muddied all about, 
To hear a motor passing by and not get up and shout, 
To see a chicken cross the road without an anxious start, 
To watch the kitten drink her milk with even-beating heart, 
To have no more to walk for miles at twice the usual pace, 
To see no more a wagging tail and friendly saucy face, 
To pass the empty stable with a little stab of pain— _ 
That ’s what it means to somebody now Topper’s gone again. 





Our Pampered Pets. 


“ Wanted, reflex camera for pedigree bulldog puppy.” 
Advt. in Weekly Paper. 





“Gandhi, arriving in a motor-car dressed in a loin-cloth. .. .” 
Daily Paper. 





But, of course, it had its bonnet on as well. 
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TOO HOT FOR YOU. 
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SouTH-AFRICAN CrickeTeR TO New Zeatanp Foorsatter. “I HOPE 
WE’VE HAD A WONDERFUL WINTER.” 
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Kitty (seeing her first rainbow), “Is tr neaAL, MuMMY, OR MERELY A NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT?” 














HOLIDAY PASTIMES. 
I1].—Tormers or tar Deer. 

Gilbey prefers to do his deep-sea fish- 
ing from the jetty. He says he always 
feels more kindly disposed towards the 
fish if they come to him. And Sands- 
mouth is, of course, notorious for its 
deep-sea fishing. Nothing pleases Gil- 
bey more than to stand at the end of 
the jetty and watch the Sandsmouth 
fleet of trawlers put to sea, and then to 
light his pipe, throw his line over the 
edge, tie the other end to the handrail 
and join the intrepid fishermen in their 
hazardous toil. At such times he feels 
that he and they are brothers. 

Now L have no objection to Gilbey’s 
spending his time in any way hechooses, 
even in fishing from the jetty. But he 
expects me to join him. He is the sort 
of fellow who can’t or won't practise 
his viees quietly by himself. 

There was a fishy look in Gilbey’s 
eye as we took our seats for breakfast 
on our third morning at Sandsmouth, 
and I feared the worst. concentra- 
tion of gaze with which he regarded his 
haddock @ la Sunnyside (I quote the 








hotel menu) confirmed my suspicions. 
It was obviously a time for diplomatic 
intervention. 

“What about a few holes of golf, old 
man?” I said tentatively as Gilbey 
played his haddock skilfully across his 
plate and back again. 

“Fishing,” said Gilbey. He is like 
that ; always so painfully direct and to 
the point. Diplomacy is wasted on him. 

I glaneed out of the window ata grey 
sky and a slate-coloured sea. 

“Searcely the sort of morning,” I said. 


“ Beautiful,” said Gilbey with his | 
“They ‘re biting like any- | 


mouth full. 
thing.” 
the word. 

I looked nervously at his haddock, 
but it was pretty passive. Perhaps 
being chivied about by Gilbey had tired 
it. It looked tired ; practically worn to 
a skeleton. 

“In that case, Gilbey,” I said, “I 
don’t think I'd better come. I'm very 
subject to bites. The gnats always get 
at me dreadfully, and——-” 

“Rats,” said Gilbey. 

What can one do with a conversa- 
tionalist like that? Obviously nothing. 


And he suited the action to 





I sighed and took a little more marma- | 


lade ; life was very bitter. 


The jetty when we got there was as 
cheerful as a wet jetty usually is when 
a cold east wind is sweeping along it. 
Little bits of the sea kept jumping up 
unexpectedly from the uninviting-look- 


‘ing ocean alongside and making it 


wetter. A pessimistically patched fisher- 
man who was leaning over the cold 
iron railings staring dismally at nothing 


‘and apparently contemplating suicide 


did nothing to increase the glad jollity 
of the scene. 
I splashed my way bravely to the 
edge and looked down at the sea. — 
“TI believe you're right, Gilbey,” I 
said. “Any fish with a spark of grati- 
tude ought to welcome the helping hook 
which gets him out of that. I should. 
Come, let us begin our work of mercy. 
“ Don’t talk,” said Gilbey. “ The fish 
don't like it.” And he started to play 
about with the bait. 
There are several ways of putting & 
worm on to a hook, and I shouldn't 
think the worm cares much for any of 
them. But if I were a worm Gilbey s 
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way would appeal to me least. How-| 
ever, he managed it at last, and plopped 
his line over the edge. It sank slowly, | 
until only the little coloured float was | 
left bobbing on the water. 
Then there was a pause whilst Gilbey | 
filled and lighted his pipe and tied 
himself more securely into his muffler. | 
The east wind got easter and easter, | 
and that look of utter hopelessness | 
mingled with vague yearning which is 
so characteristic of jetty fishermen | 
began to steal over Gilbey’s face. |] 
could feel the same sort of look stealing 
over mine as I thought of the comfort | 
of the hotel smoke-room. 
“Dash it, Gilbey,” I said, “I’m| 
awfully sorry, but I shall have to slip| 
back to the hotel.” 
“What for?" asked Gilbey, staring. | 
“Aren't you enjoying it?” 
“ Enthusiastically,” I said. “ But I've | 
—er—forgotten my trident.” 
“Trident! What do you mean?” | 
“You know. That three-pronged | 
thing. The Neptune touch. I must 
have it if I am going to be any real| 
help to you. My fishing style is awfully | 
cramped without it. I expect it's in my | 
golf-bag or somewhere. I’m almost | 
certain I remembered to pack it. I’ll| 
just slip back and——”’ | 
“ Look here,” said Gilbey—*if you ‘re | 
not enjoying it you 've only to c 
“I’m loving it, Gilbey, but——” 
Just at that moment something | 
seemed to happen to the line, and 1} 
seized it with a glad shout. ix 
“ Haul, Gilbey, haul!” Ieried. “It 's| N t 
a bite!” , 
Gilbey sprang to my side. eine 


~ 


was a short sharp struggle and the line 
broke. 

“Confound it !"’ said Gilbey. “ Now 
you've lost him. The biggest fish I 
ever hooked by the feel of him. 
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Sixty | Voice from other side of wall, “ PLease, Sim, WOULD YOU MIND KICKING MY BALL OVER?” 








pounds if he were an ounce. And I'd} 
wgpaey caught him. I had caught 'eident. I follow his example, thankful 
im, and then you went and———” |for it. It was a painful scene, but the 
A bearded face rose slowly above the | face accepted a Milling. which it bit, 
edge of the jetty. y 'and Gilbey turned muttering to the 
“Neptune,” I gasped, pointing. | task of splicing another hook to his line. 
“We 've hooked Neptune.” | After I had tried all the penny-in-the- 
“ Look 'ere,” said Neptune. | slot machines, tested my grip, ascer- 
“Gilbey,” I cried, “it isn’t Neptune.| tained my weight and got my _— 
It’s your brother. His conversation | back fourteen times from a fool of a 
proves it.” | horse-racing machine which didn’t know 
“Look ’ere,” said the face again—| enough to keep it when it had got it, 
“wot do you mean by ‘ookin’ my boat oot Pe eo oot” Gilbey. He ee, still 
Gilbey strode wrathfully up to the | sitting with the immobility of a sheep 
face. I thought he was going to kick | in cold storage and registering, I should 
it, but he refrained. It was a wonder-| imagine, about the same temperature. 
ful piece of self-control. | “How's the sport?” I asked. 
“ Look here,” he said, Greek meeting| “Splendid,” said Gilbey, his teeth 
“a0 > it were—* what do you mean | chattering on the stem of his pipe. 
¥ pinching my hook?” “Caught anything?” 
At this selth the faithful historian| ‘“ Very nearly.” 
usually becomes a discreet one and “ Stick to it, old man,” I said, laying 
draws a veil over the rest of the in- my hand kindly on bis shoulder. “I 











saw a frightfully hungry-looking fish 
nosing about as | came along just now. 
I'll go and send it round to your side.” 
And I left him. 

When I returned, having in the in- 
terim listened to a couple of turns in 
the adjacent pier pavilion, discussed 
with a complete stranger the obvious 
advantages of football over cricket as a 
summer game for the English climate, 
and helped a bad weather prophet to 
fish a straw-hat out of the water with 
a boat-hook, sport, according to Gilbey, 
was still splendid. 

“ Gilbey,” I said, “I hate to disturb 
you at an exciting moment like this, 
but do you think the fish will mind if 
you knock off for luncheon ?” 

“No,” he said slowly, “I don't 
think they would. I rather fancy 
they ‘ve knocked off themselves.” 

L. pu G. 
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THERE WAS A STREAM IN NORROWAY. 


I.— CONVERSATION. 


“Min lille datter,” observes the 


| phrase-book in its maudlin way—* min 


| she does. 


lille datter loeser pent”——My little 
daughter reads nicely. Well, I daresay 
But that isn’t Norwegian. 


| Norway isnot interested in the triumphs 
_ of little daughters. Norway is rocky, 


| hard, 


| fue”—another fly; “han skal 


| pose. The water still flows down 


| them lie a number of monoliths 
| which have broken off the moun- 


| of a Norwegian stream are about 


| They that go down to the bed 


| gine,” I might have cried poeti- 
| cally to the gillie, “‘and let me 


| smite no 
| did ery that. 


| pointed rock, and he handed me 


Norway consists of rapid water 
and chunks of stone. Especially of 
rapid water. 

« Ingen fiske”—no fish ; “anden 


ikke” —he will not. That is Nor- 
wegian. How little these phrase- 
books know! 

The stream is still there, I sup- 


creamy and deafening over the 
shallows, oily and green over the 
great dark pools. The banks— 
but Norwegian rivers do not really 
have banks. On each side of 


tains. These are interspersed 
with precipices, pinnacles, scaurs, 
crags, ravines and caves. 

Some of the boulders in the bed 


the size of the National Gallery, 
and some are actually a little 
smaller ; but they are all slippery. 


of a Norwegian stream to fish in |j 
it reel to and fro, and stagger like 
a drunken man; and their con- 
versation is topical and brief. 
“Give me the two-handed en- 


stand ready to smite once and 
more.” But I never 
I hadn't the time 
and | didn’t know the Norwegian 
for it. I elimbed upon my ap- 


the rod, and I said “ Tak.” When 
[ had finished my little balancing 
act I let him have it again, and 
he said “Tak" to me. For 
“ Fak” in Norway means the opposite 
of what it means in Scotland. It means 
“Thank you.” 

It was the great word, in fact, this 
Tak, between the gillie and me. When 
we had exhausted all that idle chatter 


| which I mentioned about fishes and 


flies, we used to fall back upon Tak, and 


| 1 at least attempted to throw into that 


beautiful word every subtle variation 
of which it is capable—pathos, deter- 
mination, recklessness, despair—as I 
lurched from boulder to boulder. To 


| him, of course, the boulders were like 


a ball-room floor. He ran them as the 
salmon run streams—some streams. 














who has two or more of everything to 
spare. I shall speak later about Richard- 
son’s fishing gear. I had a trout-rod 
with me, and tried my best to conceal 
it in the rack. People might have sup- 
posed that I was going to fish for 
was a place to graze. And the hotel is salmon with it. It had the appearance 
still there; and Anna, who never ceased | in thateompanyofachild’stoy. Avery 
to serve meals all day long and smile.|stout man was sitting opposite me, 
And a pair of shoes that I left behind. with large bulbous eyes. I felt certain 
Oh, yes, and the mosquitoes. There is|all through the journey that he had 
some of the old Viking blood in the! spotted my trout-rod. I knew him in- 
stinctively for a past master in 
the awful machinery of salmon- 
fishing. ; 

‘* What is this fellow doing,” J 
could almost hear him think, 
“carrying a trout-rod to New- 
castle ?” 


Well, he is still there, I suppose, along 
with the birch-trees and precipices 
and the yellow Norwegian ponies with 
arched necks and little bells and zebra- 
like markings on their forelegs, who 
grazed beside the stream wherever there 








I wished that I had brought at 
least one salmon-fly to wear in | 
my hat. I opened my phrase- | 
book warily, trying to hold it as | 
if it were a novel by Mr. P. G. | 
WopenovseE, and smiling every | 
now and then, though I was | 
really working hard at the pro- 
nunciation, Suggestion for the 
publishers of phrase-books: Have 
& Spare wrapper folded up inside 
them with the coloured picture 
of a beautiful girl upon it. | 

Just before we reached New- 
castle the very stout man leaned 
across and tapped me on the knee. | 

** Are you going to Norway ?” 
he asked. 

‘*T am,” I murmured, stricken 
with terror and giancing up at 
the rack. 

“Ah!” -he said, “it’s a very 
fine country, Norway. I'm in 
the timber trade myself.” 

I remember that first reading 
of my phrase-book for another 
reason now that I have come 
home from Norway. It is because 
I never opened it there. Look- 
ing at it again, I can only wonder | 





iy } 









A nk / why. Perhaps the chief reason 

Te (nti was that I seldom had it convent- 

ently near me during the crises 

Df N . > s ~ . N N j P. . Pr ; 
eaaen Aen eee ee AY which called most loudly fot 


Norwegian mosquitoes. Some of the|its use—when, for instance, [ shipped 
old Viking blood and some of mine.|four or five gallons of water in my 
You can see the traces still, but they | waders; when I was replacing the 
are disappearing rapidly.. There is no| clothes on the Norwegian idea of a 
word for mosquitoes in my Norwegian | bed, or when I was trying to stop the 
phrase-book, so I always used an Eng- | steam pressure in the Dampsktb bath. 
lish one. More than one, to be precise.|The Norwegians call a steamer 4 

I started reading the phrase-book, I | Dampskib in their rough jesting way, 
remember, in the train to Newcastle.|/and the baths in the Bergen boats, 
I was full of high hopes then, though| which are pumped out of the grey 
anxious. I was anxious about my lug-| North Sea, are heated (I suppose from 
gage and clothes. I hadn't a salmon-rod | the boiler) by means of rubber tubes. if 
in a long dark coffin, as most of these| you cannot find the tap which turns 
people had, because I was to use one of | the Damp off you either have to shout | 
Richardson's rods. Richardson was my | for the stewardess in the middle of your | 
host. Richardson is the kind of man| bath or else die of Damp. If Thad had 








——— 


a 


Beata ing: 





alicia ria NiRan anes te 


tah. 





phrase-book, however, which I do not 
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my phrase-book with me I might have 
composed a death-bath speech in Nor- 
wegian prose. As it was I shouted 
for the stewardess. Cries of agony are 
much the same in all the Teutonic 
tongues. 

And in minor crises, too, the book 
might have been helpful if it had not 
silted to the bottom of my bag and 
stayed there. For instance, I lost my 
hat. I left it on a fjord steamer. 





ed 
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think would have helped me in any con- 
tretemps that occurred to me in Norway. 
Den indbildske unge mand talte bare 
om sig selu—The conceited young man 
only spoke about himself. 
1 should never have needed that. 
And on the next page, Den lille fugl 


folte drnens klo—The little bird felt the 


eagle’s claw. 





This is followed by Hun trak sin 
haand tilbage—She withdrew her hand. 





RHYMES OF THE R.A.F. 
TX.—Tue Tennis Tournament. 


A Local earthquake might prevent 
Our Invitation Tournament, 

But nothing less could mar or thwart 
This famous day of flannelled sport. 
Like children gathered to a treat 

Our kindly friends and neighbours meet, 
Prepared and eager, one and all, 


To biff the bounding tennis-ball. 





The author of my phrase-book 
evidently lost his hat too, 
Perhaps he had salmon-flies 
in it. 

En staaljen hat, he says 
A stolen hat. 

Den stjaalne hat—The stolen 
hat. 

One can nearly see his eyes | jj 
flash as he darts from the|f 
general to the particular. And 
a few pages later the thing | | 
comes back like a refrain. 

Denne hat es min—This hat 
is mine. 

Han tog sin hat 
his hat. 

Hun tog sin hat—She took 
her hat. 

And once again— 

Skal jeq tage den gamle hat 
eller den nye ?—Shall I take 
the old hat or the new one ? 

Which is followed by the 
sentence— 

Den fattiges eneste trist 
The poor man’s only consola- 
tion: a curious thing to say 
about a hat, even in a Prohibi- 
tionist country. So that one 
is relieved to hear at last— 

Den nye hat blev funden— 
The new hat was found. 

When I lost my hat I asked 
another Englishman the Nor- 
wegian for hat, because I 
wanted to tell the portier of 
the hotel about it. He said he : 
didn’t know. 

“ But couldn’t you,” he said, 
“try pantomime? Couldn't 








He took 


you point to the top of your} ®®T ME 
head and wave your hands ae 
“On! 


about, to indicate that some- 








“THE PLUMBER SAYS THAT HE'S TOO BUSY TO COME JUBT 
now, Mum; BUT 8INCE IT'S AN EXTRA SPECIAL JOB HE'B 


” 


WE HAVEN'T ASKED FOR THE PLUMBER.” 


THEN IT MUST HA’ BEEN THE PEOPLE ABS WAS ‘ERE 
AFORE you.” 


The brisk and smiling A.O.C. 

Dispenses hospitality, 

While Squadron Leaders dash 
about 

Engaged in sorting partners 
out, 

Or soundly rating truant pairs 

Who dally in secluded chairs. 


It not infrequently transpires 

That lady champions of shires, 

Who hit with vigour, skill and 
verve 

Enough to shake the strongest 
nerve, 

Are introduced to duds like me, 

Whose partners they are 
doomed to be. 

But such good-humoured fun 











prevails 
That no one’s temper ever 
fails; 
; | They laugh and treat it as a 
joke 
' | Each time we miss a simple 
stroke, 
And neither mutter, fret nor 
frown 
However much we let them 
down; 
For, though we render poor 
support 


In active combat on the court, 

They trust that we will not 
forget, 

As soon as it is “game and 
set,” 

To cheer their drooping spirits 


up 
With large supplies of claret- 
cup. 
The officers and A.O.C. 
Provide a most attractive tea. 
It really would be hard to beat 
This fine array of things to eat. 








thing was gone?” 

“But if I did that,” I objected, 
“mightn’t he imagine ~ 

However in the end I followed his 
advice. The portier replied in excellent 
English that the steamer would return 
to the hotel twice again during the day, 
and that he would bring me my hat 
himself. But of course, if I had re- 
membered to dig out my phrase-book, 
I could have given the portier a subtler 
insight into an Englishman’s soul. 

There are other sentences in my 





All very well no doubt for an Insen 
play or for the whirl of Christiania 
society, but not for the hardy salmon- 
fisher with work to do:— 

Ingen fiske—anden flue—han skal 
ikke, and, last but not least,“ Tak.” Be- 
lieve me, that is all he needs to know. 
Evor. 





Our Cynical Advertisers. 
‘VERY BEST’ GARDEN HOSE 
ORDER NOW BEFORE THE DROUGHT OVER- 


TAKES You.” 
Daily Paper. 





From gay confections rich with spices 

We pass to huge vanilla ices, 

While monster strawberries with 
cream 

Surpass the gourmand’s wildest dream. 

In short, it is our firm intent 

To make the Tennis Tournament 

A widely popular success 

And worthy of an Air Force Mess; 

And since we clearly recognise 

That few can hope to win a prize, 

We deem it quite the wisest plan 

To gratify the inner man. 
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DENMARK. 
I tert Warnermiinde and Germany with a sense of little 


ease, 
because of the trees in Germany, because of the wounded 
trees 
that muttered together sullenly in a dark conspiring crowd, 
and when the wind went among them sullenly cried aloud— 
But the small fir-tree of Denmark was a verse (1 knew) 
that had strayed 


| a little apart from the others out of a serenade, 


where the slim pink stems were only a note, and the easy 
stir ie 
of the wind in the needles only the dark musicianer— 


' and out of the carriage window I suddenly saw (I swear!) 


how over the lower branches of my fir-tree there leaped a 
hare. 


I had crossed over to Denmark with the most exalted plans 
of writing a Danish epic—why did you slip in, Hans, 


' with your hare and your little fir-tree and your dead-red 


sand, and then 
with all the loves of my childhood and my dreams, Hans 
ANDERSEN ? 


| It was an epic poet that carelessly offered ten mark 





to a discontented porter as he stepped on the shores of 
Denmark, 

—why did you take him and change him (confess the whole 
business and own up!) 

into the ghost of his boyhood, who had meant to be far 
more than grown up ? 

Ah well! I surrendered at random, and made no attempt 
to be too coy 

to be caught, and be held, and be dazzled by the old en- 
chanter, Luk-oig. 

O little fir-tree of Denmark, I passed you by, but I guessed 

what star of an unborn Christmas waited against your 
breast ; 

somewhere the glass balls are waiting, and the unlit candles 
glisten 

somewhere, and somewhere the children unborn ave sing- 
ing—oh, listen !— 

and though, when your Christmas is over, you must lie 
despoiled in the garden, 

yet there is nothing to rail at, fir-tree, nothing to pardon, 

For while you lie there (it is written), playing his little drum 

down through the pipe of the wash-house, the gallant tin 
soldier will come— 

Yes, and the darning-needle will boast to the old st reet-lamp 

that she alone is a lady, but the soldier an idle scamp. 

All _ as the train swept onwards I dreamed, I saw, | 
reard, 

till = y the deep of the forest, as the night came down, a 
vird, 

an unseen bird, in the forest sang, like the light of a star, 

clear through the stems of the fir-trees, where not wigs or 
branches are, 

of the great lord in the castle, who only answered “ P.” 

(which, as you know, means nothing) to folk like you and me: 

of the little kitehen-maiden, who, though she had scrubbe4 
the floor, 

was a better judge of music than a Chinese Emperor. 

He sang, as he has been singing this thousand years, again 

the = of the fir, and the water, and the quiet licart of the 

ne, 

the pe the glass-cool water, and the night-sun-haunted 
SKY, 

and how we come with the morning and how with the night 
we die, 





I have seen great Kronborg standing in the red king’s robes 


he wore 

when Hamuet, Prince of Denmark, was a prince at Hels- 
ingfors ; 

I have seen Fledensborg whiter than the pale white hand 
of a queen, 

and—a water-lily floating—Frederichsborg I have seen. 

And yet these castles are shadows, lovely they were and are, 

but all their man-made beauty fades by the light of the star, 

that struck through the stems of the fir-trees—the evening 
star, the pale 

cool-throated star, that rises with the Danish nightingale 








! 
PISCATORIAL GEOMETRY. 


(“For Angling may be said to be so much like the Mathematicks 
that it can never be fully learnt.”--The Compleat Angler.) 


DEFINITIONS. 





A Line is that which, projected from a given point, traces | 


out a complex path in any unknown direction whatscever 
An Angler is the figure enveloped by @ given line. 
A Catch is an imaginary body whose dimensions are 


traced by the arms of an angler in his revelations about a 


major excess. 
A Lie is that which describes the magnitude of a catch 
It has length and point, but no substance. 


A Bait is a small body which moves so that its distance | 


from a given catch is constant. 
A Tangle is a complex figure formed by three or more 


lines with their entangled anglers falling upon one another | 


from different pgints. 

The Vortex of a Tangle is the point of interjection of an 
entangled angler. 

Equi-lingular Tangle. If the points of interjection of any 
two anglers of a tangle are equal in magnamimity the 
tangle is said to be Equi-lingular. 

Acute Tangle. If the anglers of a tangle are less than 
polite anglers the tangle is said to be Acute. 

POSTULATES. 

It is assumed that :-— 

(1) An infinite number of lies can be produced from any 
given pair of anglers. 

(2) At any Piscatorial Centre a catch may be described 
of any radius, length or magnitude whatsoever. 


AXIoMs. 

(1) All similar catches described by any pair of anglers 
are double one another. 

(2) All anglers which double the same thing are equal to 
one another. 


THEOREM. 

If in a tangle the point of imprecation of any angler, 
entangled between one line and the bait, is equal in 
altitude to the point of imprecation of the adjacent angler, 
then the tangle must be an acute tangle. 

For, if not, suppose it obtuse. 

Then the adjacent anglers must be complimentary. 
Which is absurd. 





Commercial Candour. 


“ Pork Butcher Wanted for a Wiltshire Bacon Factory in Somerset.” 
Local Paper. 





Another Impending Apology. 
From a football report :— 


“Morris was at outside right and Miller at inside left, with the 
illustrious Sam -, who did not play for several months last back end, 





| 
| 
! 
| 





again in gaol.”—Evening Paper, 


———— 
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MARY, she's in Eglinton, up a little stair, 
You ean find her any morning as she's gravely weaving 








there. 
Watch her hands move in and out among the reds and 
blue a; 







Colour is her lover and the only one who woos. 
Look then at the purple, the green and golden thread 
Waiting at her elbow, waiting to be wed! 







Mary, she's in Eglinton, and as long as she is there 

Or in the world, though not for me, my burden I can bear ; 

Her thoughts are lovely like the threads that twine about 
he r loom, 

And surely reach the earth and me down from that tiny 











room. 
But O you gallant purple and brave and tender blue, 
And O you handsome green and gold, what chance have 
I with you? 








Mary, she's in Eglinton up a wooden stair, 

A.; easy little thing to climb, but ah! I may not dare 
To kiss her when I reach the top, and cannot often go, 
But linger in the busy street because I love her so. 

Her hair is like the light that shines on Linton's far-off 






sands, 


But.Colour, you're her loverand she holds youin her hands! 





























| that dog;” on all other ., pay. 

| occasions we say,‘ Look a ae . 
at that Sealyham,” ae eat Bre. 
“ Look at that Cairn,”| . , Abt 
“Took at that Blood- ee”: gig 


| hound,” and this being 


your numerous varieties 
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LETTERS TO OLD FRIENDS. 
VI.—Tue Doe. 

Ir I have some difficulty in address- 
ing you it is because you are so various. 
When I write a letter to a horse or a 

ig, it is simple: I can say, “ Dear 

orse,” * Dear Pig.” True, there are 
different kinds of horse, heavy and 
light, Suffolk punches and the sons of 
Polymelus, but, speaking generally, a 
horse is a horse. “ Look at that horse,”’ 
we say, even if it is a polo pony. 
Similarly, there are different kinds of 
pigs, from those swe<t Auburns, lovel-est 
porkers of the plain, the Red Tamworths, 
to the Blacks and the Whites and the 
Speckled Berkshires; but none the less, 
when we see a pig, no matter what its 
breed, we say; “ Look at that pig.” 

But with you it is different. Only 


who, out of Peter Pan, ever sees a St. 
Bernard ?—by whom equally I might 
have been saved from the perils of snow 
and ice, but never was. Didn’t Mr. 
Luoyp Georce have a St. Bernard 
given him when he was in office? But 
1 have seen no phetographs of the two 
together for a long, long while. Every 
dog, says a proverb, has his day; and 
apparently too many of you have had 
yours, especially the larger ones. The 
dogs that seem to be in highest es- 
teem at the present moment are small, 
and of these the Cairn is by no means 
least popular. It may be that in the 
near future there will be as many stuffed 
Cairns in the Natural History Museum 
in the Cromwell Road as there now are 
Pekes. DoI shock you when I refer to 
the array of defunct champions in the 





cases there, with their glass eyes ter- 


once was a time, not so many years 
ago, when the fox-terrier was the 
darling ofallmen. Kixe Epwarp VII. 
idolised one, Sir Henry Irvine adored 
another. But how seldom one sees a 
fox-terrier to-day! There was a sound 
enough reason why dachshunds should 
vanish from our midst somewhere in 
the second half of 1914, but why 
should pugs also suddenly have ceased 
to be? I can remember when pugs 
accompanied women of wealth on their 


now? Iknow not. Surely our fickle- 
ness must both amuse you and perplex, 
or do you accept and pardon all? 
That French cynicism, “ The more 
I see of men the more I like dogs,” must 
give you enormous satisfaction, and I 








when yourparents have (~~ 
been carelesslyassorted| ~~ 
do we say, “ Look at Par 


so, I cannot begin, 
“Dear Dog.” Indeed, 
[ wonder very much 
what kind of dog is 
meant when we say dog is 
alone. Which of all of *h; 


| 18 the essential primi- » 
tive dog, or has that one A 


_ tells me nothing about the word “tray 


been improved utterly 
away? Which of you 





First Novice (on second round of punishing course). “How MANY BALLS HAVE 


D 


ourselves. 


the more like men? It 
would not surprise me, 
such is your devotion. 
We may not be able to 


dogs. Perhaps that is 
your finest attribute: 
that by your fidelity 
you increase our sell- 
~ esteem. E. V. L. 
__ in } pect ha 
*€1,000 couples, from 20s, 
on rail, Gretna.” 
Scots Paper. 
Is the local blacksmith 
disposing of his surplus 


Ge 


wish we could collect your views as to | 
The more | 
you see of dogs, do you | 


ke heroes to our valets, | 
but even the worst of | 
us can be heroes to our | 


accompanied a lady into 
the Ark? 


yOU GOT LEFT?” 
Second Novice. “ Tuorer.” 
First Novice. “Wut. I've ONLY FOUR, 50 WE'D BETTER MAKE IT NINE 


stock ? 


“Vacancy in Girls’ 


I might, of course,| pores.” 





School, near London, lim- 
ited numbers, owing to the 








have begun by address- 
ing youas “ Dear Tray,” but that name, 
which appears once to have been 
almost the only one that a dog ever had, 
is now obsolete. I doubt if any dogs are 
called Tray now; and my dictionary 


” 


| that can in any way link it up with 
| you. Why you were called Tray we 





may now never know. The derivation 
is from the Old English “ tryg,” and 
to my ear “tryg” is a better name 
for a dog than our modern sophisti- 
cation of it. One can say “Tryg!” 
sharply and with a certain decision, and 
that is good when you don't behave 
yourself. Tryg shall be the name of my 
next canine friend. 

If I had ever been dragged from the 
waves by a Newfoundland, I should 
probably address this letter to “ My 
dear Rescuer”; but no. And, by the 
way, who ever sees a Newfoundland 
now, or hears the word, except in con- 
nection with Amalgamated paper? And 





ribly like life? There is but one speci- | 
men of each variety of you normally, | 
but the gallant little gentlemen and | 
ladies from Pekin are in profusion, all | 
bearing famous names. 

You—I mean you as the representa- | 
tive of dogdom in general—must be | 
greatly surprised by the rises and| 
falls in popularity which the different | 
varieties of you experience. I can re- | 
member when Dalmatians, or plum- 
pudding dogs, ran behind the horses | 
and between the wheels of carriages. | 
Where are the Dalmatians now? Have 
they all returned to Dalmatia? I can| 
remember when one saw retrievers on | 
all sides. 


I never see a retriever now. | 
Can they all have been sacrificed to 
make astrachan coats? And pointers | 
and setters—where are they? You can 
always see them at the Gare du Nord | 
in Paris on Sunday mornings in the 
shooting season at the heels of sports- | 
men, but never in London. There! 


Duke of B.’s niece finishing after 3} years. 
Exceptional advantages. Moderate."’ 

Adtt. in Daily Paper. 
On so august a subject comment is 
impossible. 





“Susan Warner (1819-1877), an Amer can 
novelist, better known by her pet naue of 
‘ Elizabeth Wetherell,’ "— —— Cyclopedia. 
But would not “ Susie” have sounded 
more endearing ? 

“Mr. T. Vijayaraquhavcacharya mentioned 
that India was trying to produce a long-staple 
cotton of the kind which Lancashire, he 
thought, would appreciate.” 

Manchester Paper. 


He should be an authority on length. 





“The bridegroom, who was given away by 
her fathér, was attiréd in ivory charmeuse, 
trimmed with pearls and wore a wreath and 
veil.”—Local Paper. 

A more tactful father-in-law would 
have respected the bridegroom's dis- 





drives abroad, and snapped and wheezed | 
in every drawing-room. Where are they | 





| 
| 


| 





guise. 


ee, 
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' 
The Girl. “ Rorren LUCK IT’S RAINING FOR THE TENNIS-PARTY.” 
The Boy. “* Yes, STALE CAKES FOR TEA FOR A FORTNIGHT.” 


DIRGE OF THE VITAMINES. 


| 

| 

| 

| LAMENT, ye birds ; uplift your solemn voices, 

Smear on your plumage ashes, dust and mud; 
Desist from pecking at your various choices 

| Of flavoured berry and of juicy bud ; 

In mourning concert droop each feathered head ; 

The Vitamines are dead. 

| 

| 


Ten years ago, or twelve, it reached our knowledge, 
Being reported in The Morning Dope, 
That some preceptor of a Science College 
Had seen strange doings through his microscope 
That night, between the even and the morn, 
The Vitamines were born. 


Eye hath not seen nor yet hath nose detected 
The actual fume and substance of the elves 

Who all their lives lived quiet and respected, 
Keeping their joys and sorrows to themselves ; 

While we rough folk, from platter or from cup, 


| J 
{ Guzzled or ate them up. 


The papers said the sovereign way to get us 


' Rude health and freedom from arterial stress 
i Was freely to consume cress, endive, lettuce, 


And other veg. that wore a virid dress ; 
For these contained, like fruit and dairy lines, 
The valued Vitamines. 














And thereupon we gorged on kale and cabbage, 
The sprout of Brussels and the bean of France 
In numbers large enough to stagger Bannacr, 
To give our arteries a sporting chance 
Of combating a problematic ill 
And keep them supple still. 


All this we did in Vitamines’ high honour, 
And now they are not ; Science tells us so. 
In vain we left our Salmis Rosa Bonheur 
To seek the cresses where the waters flow; 
Now man becomes again, as once of yore, 
A ravening carnivore. 


Lament, ye birds; accept sclerotic warnings 
Issued by aching knee-joints now and then ; 
Resolve henceforth to lead laborious mornings 
Pursuing insects rich in nitrogen. 
This is the food which gives the system tone .. . 
So leave my fruit alone! 





A Glimpse of the Obvious. 
“It is... true that women make a most significant contribution 
to motherhood.”— Provincial Magazine 





From a paragraph on sea-sickness:— 
“ As a palliative it is best to select a portion of the ship... near 


the centre .. . taking no food nor drink . . . until the engine stops.” 
Weekly Parer. 


We don't recommend this to those voyaging to Australia. 
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A CUIDE TO SHORT STORY WRITING. 
Lesson 1V,—Tue Tense Srory. 
Tue type of story which we are now 

to consider is concerned with the drama 
of situation, not the drama of incident. 
That is to say, it is not the story of 
breathless excitement involving escapes 
from burning aeroplanes and the like, 
but the somewhat quieter though no 
less thrilling drama of the’ home. This 
kind of story never contains a feminine 
character and the scene of it is laid in 
some place sacred to men only—the 
club, a bachelor’s flat or some similar 
place. Itis therefore invariably written 
by a woman, 

The form of the tense story is un- 
usually well defined and the rules which 
govern its manufacture are quite rigid. 
In the first place it should be told as a 
story within a story. Why this should 
be so I cannot imagine, but it always 
is; and in short-story writing it does 
not do to break away from precedent. 

First of all, then, we are introduced 
to a little group of men who are en- 
gaged in conversation, usually after 
dinner in the evening, and we are 
allowed to become thoroughly inter- 
estedinthem. As soon as this has been 
effected they are switched suddenly 
away from us and we realise that they 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
main story, whieh is to be narrated by 
one of their number. Whereupon we 
have to go through the business of trans- 
ferring our interest to an entirely new 
set of characters. 

The opening is never varied. Plunge 
the reader straight into the middle of 
the somewhat scrappy conversation 
that is taking place among your group 
of men, and don’t tell him what it con- 
cerns or anything about it. This will 
tickle his natural curiosity like any- 


! thing. 


* Wouldn't suit you then, Carstairs, 
would it?” laughed Bellamy deeply, 
kicking a lump of coal into a blaze with 
his great foot. 

* Not so sure about that,” little Car- 
stairs drawled, smoothing his sleek hair 
with a white hand in a typically char- 
acteristic gesture. “Never know till 
you 've tried—what ? ” 

By this time, you see, although we 
have not the least idea what the con- 
versation is about, we have already 
formed, almost without knowing ii, 
quite a definite conception of both Bell- 
amy and Carstairs. This is called the 
Art of Suggestion, and is very vital in- 
deed in this kind of story. It is also of 
not the least importance whatever ; but 
that is by the way. 

The subject of their talk must not be 








| beta up too long, however; otherwise 





the reader, instead of being pleasantly 
curious, is apt to become irritated ; and 
readers should never be knowingly irri- 


tated. 


A tall well-groomed man with an open- 
air look about him chuckled slightly. 
“Can't quite see our Carstairs in that 
sort of situation, I must say,” he ob- 
served. ‘Especially not with an irate 
husband very much in the foreground 
like that.” 

“And why not, McAlister?” de- 
manded Carstairs indignantly. ‘I 
think I'm capable of holding up my end 
in most circumstances, even the kind 
we ‘ve been talking about.” 

The man addressed as McAlister 
shrugged his shoulders. 

« Well, I’m quite sure that J shouldn't 
like it,” he remarked drily. ‘No, the 
game isn’t worth the candle. By the 
way, Bellamy, I think I could do with 
another glass of this excellent whisky 
of yours.” 

By now it is time for us to drop these 
subsidiary people and bring on our pro- 
tagonist. You know who he is, of course. 
The Man Who has been Silent all this 
Time. I wonder sometimes what would 
happen if this man had not really got a 
story to tell after all. But that is un- 
thinkable. 


“With regard to what we were talk- 
ing about just now, I had a curious ex- 
perience once. 

The three heads turned towards the 
speaker, a dark sallow-cheeked man, 
with a reserved expression and brooding 
eyes that looked as if they had seen 
many things. A doer of deeds, you 
would have set him down, not a spinner 
of words. Hitherto he had sat among 
them quiet and silent, and now that he 
spoke at last it was with a half-diffident 
air, as if he were hardly accustomed to 
share with others his experiences of life 
and was not quite sure of their reception. 


Well, the others encourage him, and 
after a little decent hesitation he is per- 
suaded to give the company his story. 
And now at last we get down to the real 
business. All that has happened up to 
this point has been simply introductory, 
designed solely to create in the mind of 
the reader a proper———? Quite right. 
Yes, atmosphere. 


“Tt was at the house of a man named 
Zerubbabel. That is not his real name, 
you understand ; but some of you chaps 
may know him, and it wouldn’t be fair 
to say who he is. There were six of us 
there, I remember. Young Freddie 
Pananglicah :°. .” 


And he goes on to enumerate the 
guests and sketch their characters with 
an aptness of phrase remarkable in so 





taciturn a person. When he has finished 
he repeats carefully that these are not 


their real names. Itis a point of honour 


in the tense story that nobody should 
ever be called by his right name. It all 
helps to create—exactly—atmosphere. 

As for the tale with which the Man 
Who has Not Spoken all this time is to 
regale the company, the hardened mag- 
azine reader will have guessed it already. 
For—and this is what makes the tense 
story so delightfully easy to write—zit 
is always the same ! 

It appears under different titles, of 
course, and with the circumstances 
slightly altered; but the general idea 
doesn’t vary. It is the story—I forget 
who invented it—of the Wine (or the 
Pill or the Sausage Roll) that was Not 
Poisoned. 

Let us plough through it once more. 

The Hitherto Silent Man has by 
now explained that the party had been 
gathered at Zerubbabel’s house under 
somewhat mysterious circumstances. 


summoned, and the host is gloomy and 
prepossessed. They have had dinner 
and are nowin the library. Mrs. Zerub- 
babel has not appeared at all. © All this 
takes some working up and should not 
be hurried, the predominant thing at 
which to aim being of course the crea- 
tion of——— Precisely. 

Well, in due course the butler arrives. 
He has seven glasses of Wine (or pills 
or sausage-rolls) upon a tray, and these 
he hands round—to the host first and 
then to the guests. The glasses are 
drained (or the pills or sausage-rolls 
swallowed) and the host grows more 
and more gloomy. Conversation be- 


sure that something extraordinary is 
going to happen. 

Of course all this is not stated in so 
many words. That would never do. 
In this kind of story anything in the 
way of a definite statement is to be 
avoided like the plague. Hints may be 
dropped and important facts intro- 
duced in a casual off-hand way, but 
never allow a positive statement of any 
kind to escape from your pen. This 
system of hints, by the way, will be 
found to be quite invaluable for the 
creation of 

Then at last the host bursts his bomb- 
shell. 





Zerubbabel held up his hand, and we 
knew instinctively that the moment for 
which we had all been waiting was 
come at last. The desultory talk ceased 
like magic. 

For a moment he looked at us in 
silence. Then— z 

“ T have gathered you here to-night, 
he said gravely, “as one at least of you 














Nobody knows why they have been | 


comes constrained, and everybody feels | 





be meena 
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may have guessed, for a purpose. 
of you has committed a damnable 
offence against the laws of friendship, 
an unpardonable offence, an offence 
that must be punished as it deserves.” 
He paused for a moment as if seeking 
words. ‘One of you present here this 
evening has dared to wink at my wife 
in the dark !”’ , 

We caught our breaths. This terrible 
accusation had come upon us like a ver- 
itable bolt from the blue. We glanced 
at each other furtively, surreptitiously. 
Who could the miscreant be? Some- 
body—Freddie Pananglican, I think it 
was—tittered nervously. 

“I did not know who the hound 
was,” Zerubbabel continued evenly, 
“nor was my wife willing to enlighten 
me. But oneclue I had. Though his 
identity was still unknown to me, there 
was one thing by which he could be 
recognised. And I knew he was one 
of you six.” He paused again. “ Now 
I know which one.” 

_ “But look here, Zerubbabel,” I put 
mM, “ you can’t es 


en 











One 





PILLION DE LUXE. 


He silenced me with a look. “You 
remember that Noakes brought in seven 
glasses of wine just now? Oneof those 
glasses was poisoned! I made a sign 
to him, and he gave the poisoned glass 
to the man I pointed out to him.” He 
drew his watch from his pocket. “In 
three minutes now that poison will act, 
and the wretch will have atoned for his 
foul crime.” He looked once round the 
circle then turned his back on us. 

For two minutes nobody moved. 
Then suddenly from the right of our 
circle came a choking sound. Ander- 
man, swaying on his feet, was clutching 
desperately at his throat. The next 
instant he pitched forward on the floor 
and lay very still. 

Like lightning, Zerubbabel was bend- 
ing over him, while we watched with 
drawn faces. After what seemed an 
eternity he rose slowly to his feet and 
dusted the knees of his trousers. 

“« Better send for a doctor, someone,” 
«« Anderman is dead.” 





he said quietly. 





Oh, well, you know the rest, of course. 





There is a fearful to-do at the idea of 


Zerubbabel’s having poisoned Ander- 
man, until at last the culprit blandly 
and maddeningly says, “ Poisoned him? 
I don’t understand you.” Then there 
is more to-do while the exasperating 
Zerubbabel refuses to understand why 
anyone should think he had poisoned 
Anderman, before he condescends finally 
to explain that he hadn't got a clue 
at all, and that it was all bluff, and 
that——- Oh, but why go on? 

“The man died of sheer funk!” said 
Zerubbabel gravely. 

Yes, it is a certain winner, this story. 
It has been winning now for I dare not 
say how long. 








“Special attention is drawn to Mr. —~—'s 


advertisement of the sale of 34 pairs trousers, 
assorted sizes, to be sold in his auction rooms 
on Saturday at 11 o’clock. Ladies should not 
miss this golden opportunity, as the stuff is 
really good.”—South African Paper. 

We had no idea the emancipation of 
women had made such strides in the 


Sub-Continent. 
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He. “Iv THE STONES HURT HER AS MUCH AS ALL THAT, WHY DOESN'T SHE WEAR SHOES?” 
She. “ BECAUSE THEN SHE COULDN'T TAKE 8O LONG WALKING DOWN THE BEACH.” 








THE LAST CRUSADE. 

[Jacktx CooGan, America’s nine-year-old film star, sailed for 
| Europe in the Leviathan last Saturday with his parents, a secretary, 
a nurse, a Valet and a “movie” operator, and a million-dollar cargo of 
foodstuffs and clothing for the orphans of the Near Hast. According 
to The New York Herald, on reaching Paris he is going to have a “real 
night at Montmartre, with an iced bottle of the Butte’s best bev- 
erage,” will be allowed to climb to the top of the .Eiffel Tower, a 
| privilege forbidden to all other juveniles, and will have interviews 

with President Doumercvur and M. CLEMENCEAU. } 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
He is coming, he is coming, he is coming! 
The sultan of the “ strong but silent stage,” 
And the ether is continuously humming 
With the praises of the idol of the age. 
A Leviathan has borne him o'er the ocean, 
At a cost I simply hesitate to guess ; 
And a wave of o ecstatical emotion 
Is sweeping through the Syndicated Press. 


He's attended by a retinue whose “ exes ” 

Will be lavishly provided from his purse, 
Including his assistants of both sexes, 

A secretarial magnate and a nurse ; 
A valet—an accomplished titivator 

And an expert in the choice of under-vests— 
And of course there is a movie operator, 

And his parents, who are coming as his guests. 


The programme and the plans of the invader— 
The like of which have never yet been seen— 
Proclaim him as a blend of Child Crusader, 
Child-Croesus and Colossus of the screen, 











With his million-dollar cargo for the feeding 
Of the helpless orphan victims of the Turk, 
And his costly recreations when he’s needing 
Rest and respite from his philanthropic work. 


I know it’s most invidious and audacious 
At any form of charity to carp, 
But, at the risk of being thought ungracious, 
I cannot tune the reverential harp ; 
For it seems to me no cause for jubilation 
That a child, because a millionaire at nine, 
Should be welcomed with extravagant laudation 
And treated as a figure half divine. 








Compensation. 
“ August weather has not been too kind to outdoor events: the great 
Pageant at Wembley has been marred, Fortune, however, smiled on 
the garden parties on the Vicarage Lawn.”—Parish Magazine. 





‘*The Dog it was that Died.”’ 


“ He then smacked her across the face and made his nose bleed.” 
Provincial Paper. 


“Small General wanted with oven attached.”—Local Paper. 
A sort of pocket Kitchener, we presume. 





From an article on lawn-tennis :— 

“You may not volley the ball before it passes the net, but, should 

a ball bounce and be dropping back over the net, you may lean across 
and strike it, providing you do not touch it with your racket or clothes. 
Local Paper. 

In this predicament the possessor of a lcng and resilient 

nose is at a great advantage. 
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CLUB NOTES. 
“Crescent UNITED WERE UNFORTUNATE IN LOSING TO PaRADISE ALLEY OWING TO THE UNAVOIDABLE ABSENCE OF TITEIR 
CUST IAN AT A CRITICAI MOMENT IN THE GAMB ” 
| > ; 
WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. 
m , : | 
A Yarn or Dan's | Tue hour of trial was at hand. Standing there, his arms 


| folded, a grim smile on his lips, he watched the waves lash- | 
jing themselves into fury far below him. Soon, so scon, it 
| would all be over and he would be wallowing in their cold 


“Don's you take no sail off er,” the Ol Man said 
Wind an’ sea rampagin’ fit to wake the dead 


Oil : . ; | ! 
Thrashin’ through the Forties in the sleet an’ hail, jembrace. He thought for a moment of his past life and . 
Runnin’ down the Eastin’ under all plain sail! dimly he wondered why he had come to do this thing. Was | 
he’ : it worth it? Yes, a thousand times yes! How could he | 
sy he 8 loggin seventeen, an’ she's liftin’ to it grand, lever face the world if he drew back now ? | 
So I'm goin’ down below for a stretch off the land | The supreme moment had come. Dressed only in a thin | 
“ An’ if it’ tt MI ” blue suit, through which the chill wind pierced him to the | 
An lil § getting worse, Jlister mean cail me | 
e i) FeO, 21 sae oot pags marrow, he stepped resolutely forth. Hardly had he taken | 
But—don't you take no sail off ‘ said the Ol’ Man, said ‘ p (er | 
: two paces when his foot trod empty air. Waving his arms | 
TY wildly in a last desperate endeavour to save himself, he 
Ther, ana the nay sonnies, them was the men, plunged downwards head foremost. 
em Was the ships as we ‘ll never see again | Only the moaning of the wind and the dull reverberation 


sat. a ; of the sea. 
Ah, but it was somethin’ then to be alive, ie 
Thrashin’ under royal uth o’ Forty a! 
‘ r roy: 8) | orty -live . : 
gots FOUL © | There was a great silence as the Mayor of Ramstairs 
the Ol'| picked up his megaphone. ‘“ Walking the greasy pole,” he 


When it was—“Don’t you take no sail off ‘er,’ b. S wen 
. lshouted. “First: Mr. T. Smith. 


Man 'd say, 
Beard in’ whiskers starin’ stiff wi’ frozen spray | 
| 

' 





‘The dates of the Parish Féte are July 23, 24, and 25, 19251 and 
must not be forgotten. The Secretary is still waiting for the names | 
of representatives on the General Committee. If tho féte is going to | 
be the biggest attraction in Ireland, there is no time for delay."’ 

Irish Parish Magazine, | 


“She's loggin’ seventeen an’ she's liftin’ to it grand, 
An’ I mean to keep ‘er goin’ under all she'll stand 


“An’ if it's getting worse, Mister, come an’ call me, 
But—don’t you take no sail otf ’er.” said the Ol’ Man,|The date, we understand, has been chosen to coincide | 


C. F. 8. with the settlement of the Boundary Question. 


— = _ sy) 


said "e. 
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OUR BEES. 


Tue Orderly Officer first noticed 
them during his morning round of the 
camp. The swarm had arrived the after- 
noon before, according to the Orderly 
Sergeant, who we gern that “at or 
about 3 p.m. he ‘ad noticed a sort of a 
buzzin’ noise.” They were now en- 
sconced in the eaves of one of the men’s 
barrack huts. 

The Orderly Officer, having inspected 
them from a safe distance, reported the 
find to the Company Commander, who 
ordered the Sergeant-Major to look into 
the matter, who told the Orderly Ser- 
geant to see to it, who detailed the 
Orderly Corporal to do it, who told one 
of the sanitary men to “stop ‘is lip 





when, half an hour later, fifteeen more Adjutant next tackled the Barrack 
privates paraded sick with faces of | Officer, pointing out that, since the bees 
| were not an authorised barrack-room 


the Company Commander's mind—a | fixture, they should be removed forth- 


varying sizes, a vague suspicion entered 


suspicion which was confirmed when a 
messenger from No 23 Hut was inter- 
cepted, asking for the loan of one of 
No. 21 Hut’s bees. 

The Company Commander at Snce 
took renewed action, this time with fire 
extinguishers. 
two broken windows, four dead bees, 
and one man excessively and uncom- 


fortably wet about the middle owing to | 


forgetting from which end of the ex- 
tinguisher the liquid emerged. The 
forces were called off, and the Company 
Commander, remembering that the pen 


is mightier than the swarm, wrote a' 





'on his books. 
The only results were | 


with. The Barrack Officer replied that 
he would do this if the Adjutant would 
tell him how many bees there were, 
furnishing a complete roll of names, age 
and sex, to enable him to bring them 
The Adjutant, baffled, 
referred the matter to Brigade H.Q., 
and there the question halted for a 
while. 

In the meantime the bees continued 
to thrive and the Company was further 
disorganised. Private Jones, who lived 
in No. 21 Hut, up at orderly-room for 
having a dirty rifle, submitted as an 
excuse that the stuff in it was honey, | 








and get on with it.” 
This is what we call in 
the army “the usual 
channels,” 

Under the supervi- 
sion of the Orderly Cor- 
poral the attack was 
commenced, and the 
sanitary man came to 
grips with the enemy 
at the top of a lad- 
der. He ripped several 
boards off the side and 
roof of the hut, beat 
wildly about with his 
hands, used a lot of bad 
language and _ retired 
hurt. 
seeing that if he were 
not careful he would 
have to take action 
himself, called the bat- 
tle off for an hour to 
seek advice. The bees 
swarmed on imperturb- 
ably, evidently deter- 
mined to take up their 


\'} 





The Corporal, mi) \\ 
Aut 
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YOUNG LADY WHO IS APPLYING 
TO SEE YOU BEFORE SHE DECIDES.” 
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Wife (in stage whisper). “WiLL you PLEASE CcoME pDowN, HEcTOR? 
POSITION OF PARLOUR-MAID WISHES 


FOR THE 


and that it was not his | 
fault. Private Smith, | 
charged with being un- | 
shaven on early parade, | 
stated that a bee stung | 
him in the night and 
that, though he had al- 
lowed his usual time for 
shaving, he had not | 
taken into account the | 
suddenly increased area 
of his face. 
Brigade meanwhile | 
was referring the mat- | 
ter to Division, Divi- 
sion to Command, and | 
Command back again. | 
An immense file headed 
‘* Bees ” slowly grew in 
the office, containingva- 
rious suggestions, such | 
as (a) that the bees 
should be handed over | 
to the Supply Officer | 
with the view of provid- | 
ing honey in the daily | 
ration; (6) that a con- | 


THE 








winter quarters in the eaves. 

The next attack was launched in late 
afternoon undercommand of the Orderly 
Sergeant, who had been reading up a 
book on the subject. His efforts at 
smoking them out with brown-paper 
were much hampered by ribald sugges- 
tions from the crowd that his own pipe 
would be more effective, for he smoked 
a notoriously strong shag, which rumour 
said was not tobacco at all but rather 
a mixture of copra and dried seaweed 
Half-an-hour’s work showed a layer of 
ash over the surrounding country, two 
bees dead from exhaustion and the 
premature arrival of the fire brigade. 

Night fell, leaving the swarm in 
Se and next morning, to cele- 

rate their victory they stung Private 
Johnson. He reported sick with a 
badly-swollen face, and was excused 
duty for the day. Now a route march 
had been arranged that morning, and 


ger e yen 











long report to the Adjutant. The bees, 


still undeterred, set to work to gather | 


what honey they could from the two 
dandelions near the cookhouse drain 
and the Company nasturtium at the 
end of No. 21 Hut. 

The Adjutant said the whole matter 
was a nice point, and went deeply into 
King’s Regulations. At the end of half 
an hour he had unearthed the fact 
that live stock must not be kept in 
barracks without the sanction of the 
G.O.C., and was searching “ Animal 
Management” for hints on Bee-master- 
ship. No result forthcoming, he tele- 
phoned to the Division Officer R.E., 
but the D.O.R.E. refused to have any- 
thing to do with the matter, regretting 
that, while he would repair the hut 
concerned, he must debit the cost to 
the unit, as he could not be responsible 
for depredations committed by un-| 
authorised regimental pets. So the! 


‘men for civil life by training them in 


centrated attack should be made by the 
R.A.F. and all the bees brought down | 
in flames; (c) that a Vocational Train- | 
ing Centre should he formed round 
No. 21 Hut with the object of fitting 


bee-keeping. 

The correspondence was at its height 
when the N.C.O. in charge of No. 21 | 
Hut reported that the bees had gone. 
It turned out later that the youngest 
bugler, who knew something about bees, 
having equipped himself with a gas | 
mask and hedging gloves, had surrep- | 


titiously extracted the queen bee from | 


the swarm and sold her to a local 


farmer for fifteen shillings. 





A Die-Hard. 


. —_ ~ 
“Roman Remains aT FOLKESTONE. 
Daily Paper. 
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In spite of our summer weather 
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THE HOBBY OF MR. BINKS, THE HOUSE-AGENT, 18 SKETCHING FROM NATURE. IT IS CURIOUS TO 


NOTE HOW HIS BUSINESS INFLUENCES IT, 


THE LONDONER’S CUIDE TO LONDON. 


| Londoners from Cape Town, Medicine Hat 
| and Pushgo, Pa., who seem to spend all their 


tme changing at Baker Street and getting 


| into the wrong train at Charing Cross. How 


ever, the L.C C. have now decided to issue a 
series of booklets with the idea of educating 


the Londoner on London. As soon as I heard 
| this I submitted the one below; but the un 
| grateful wretches refused it, no doubt out of 
jealousy. 

Lonpon was founded —or rather 
| found—in the year 1924 by Lord Asx 
FIELD and Zhe Daily Mail, and is the 
healthiest pleasure-resort in the world, 
because any Londoner who can afford 
it, feeling dissolution at hand, imme- 
diately goes to some other place, which 
| Bets blamed for his demise in the statis- 
| ties. It contains more Scots than New 
| Caledonia, more criminals than Maid- 
| Stone gaol, more dogs than Barking 
| Creek, more Chippendale furniture than 
CarppenDALE ever dreamt of, a few Lon- 
doners, and it alsocontains Mr. Winston 
Cuvurcuinn, but only just. 

Londoners of course are interested 
in Art, and some of the finest pictures 
and sculptures are to be found by them 
in Paris, Florence and Buenos Aires. 
It is rumoured that there is a gallery 
or 80 in London, but, being a Londoner 








ee 





[There are many guides to London, but un- 
fortunately many of them are written for those 


myself, I ean’t vouch for the truth of 


this. 
| We now come to music. 
| possesses a very fine military band, 
|W hile a first-class orchestra is provided 
|for Londoners at Bournemouth; and 
gor 1d bands are to be enjoyed, providing 
one takes ear-plugs, at places like Paign- 
mouth. Opera flourishes, from a metro- 
politan point of view, in Vienna, and 
Londoners may often be seen amongst 
the audience when a good show is put 
on in the provinces. Now and again a 
good band is to be heard within ten 
miles of Charing Cross when some 
Londoner persuades a foreigner to bring 
one over; but if soon deteriorates. 
Cricket is a favourite sport of Lon- 
doners, and there are several good 
grounds, notably at Lord’s and the Oval, 
where one can often see a notice dis- 
played stating that the match will be 
leommenced when the rain leaves off. 
Otherwise Londoners usually satisfy 
their craving for the game by reading 
about the matches played at South- 
ampton and Birmingham, and so forth. 
Londoners are very proud of their 
parks and open spaces, and they often 
travel underneath them in the Tubes 
while on their way to catch trains to 
Devonshire, the Black Forest and the 





Norwegian fjords. 





Brussels 


Its hotels are,-like Cazsar’'s wife, too 
good to be true. 
minster Bridge, the Londoner keeps 
straight on until he comes to the ‘* Old 
Yacht” at Brighton, where a good lunch 
may be had. Or, on the other hand, 
it may not; but there is always the 
‘Café de Bonne Bouche” at Boulogne 

Of museums we have the British, 
which contains Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman relics, and 1s a favourite resort 
of Germans, Americans and people from 
Manchester. Anyway, the Louvre is 
within easy reach, and the early- English 
barrows to be found in Farringdon 
Street are very popular with London 
lovers of the antique. 

Londoners have made such a habit 
of visiting places like the Manchester 
Repertory Theatre that it comes as a 
surprise to a Londoner to find that 
there are dozens of theatres in his 
own city that are not yet turned into 
picture-palaces. Most of the plays 
here have been imported from abroad, 
or else tried on the provinces first, so 
there seems to be no adequate reason 
why he should not patronise them. 

London has many literary associa- 
tions, and many famous authors save up 
until they can afford to live out of it. 

London proper—as distinguished 





from places like Golder’s Green, which 
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are nevertheless not referred to as 
London improper—has many beautiful 
railway stations, from whic frequent 
trains run to take Londoners away. 
And the docks should not be missed. 
Tn fact few Londoners would miss them 
if by chance any ship forgot to pull 
up its anchor and steamed away taking 
the docks with it. They provide an 
ideal me | for a Londoner to enjoy the 
metropolis, forming perhaps the best 
way out of it. The most difficult place 
to reach from the docks is London itself. 

(Note.—The compiler of the above 
guide, realising that to err is human, 
admits that it contains many inaccura- 
cies, wherefore he will be grateful to 
those co’ ndents who refrain from 
writing to the Editor about it.) 





AN ENTREATY. 
Now reddens the apple ; 
Now Ceres’ broad lap ‘ll 
Be full, for a fortnight, with all her 
good things ; 
And round the church steeple 
The pied swallow people 
They crowd in a cloud as they try their 
blue wings ; 
Then sitting, 
Ere flitting, 
Bright shoulder to shoulder, 
They cheep as they peep o'er our valley 
of sheaves, 
And hedgerows, fulfilled of September, 
a smoulder 
Of berries and leaves. 


Like maids out of chapel 
Sedately, a dapple 
Of colour, from cubbing goes homeward 
the pack, 
Past cottage doors filling 
With onlookers, willing 
To shirk any work just to see them jog 
back ; 
For Summer 
(Short-comer !) 
No bays on her forehead 
Is sped; and here’s Autumn; I'd beg 
of her grace— 
“Dear lady, console us—yes, Summer's 
been horrid— 
And love us a space.” 





“Here Mr. shone; for his technical 
frills, without being ostentatious, covered 
practically the gamut of these more difficult 
vehicles of expression,”— Tasmanian Paper. 
And it is not easy for frills to do that 
without being ostentatious. 








From the story of a defaulter :— 

“In order to ensure perfect secrecy as to his 
movements, this wily individual took the pre- 
caution of removing the ladder in which his 
aged farm hand slept.” 

Channel Islands Payer. 

espa * we never sleep in a ladder ; 
we so dislike being rung up. 





LONDON’S LABEL. 


Tue following letters are a small but 
not unrepresentative selection from the 
formidable budget with which Mr. 
Punch has been bombarded in the last 
fortnight by the tribe of mottophils and 
mottophobes :— 

Lonpon Prive. 

I hope that when an appropriate 
motto for London is ultimately chosen 
it will not be too apologetic or self-depre- 
ciatory. It is all very well to propitiate 
Nemesis, but the habit of belittling our 
achievements can easily be carried to 
excess. I venture therefore to send 








Iy WEMBLEY WERE TO BE EXTENDED. 








you the following lines which came into 
my head as I was taking my bath this 
morning, and seem to me not wholly 
unworthy of the occasion :— 
Let Scotia boast in Edinbro’ a match for the 
Acropolis, 
Let Ireland vaunt in Dublin a resurgent 
Healyopolis ; 
But London, where WILL SHAKESPEARE 
wrote, and Jonnson drank his tea, 
And Mitton made his Paradise, is good 
enough for me. 


Piccadilly. 


Tue Rea Neen. 

A motto for London simply shirks 
the real issue. What London really 
wants is a new name in keeping with 
the spirit of the time and the irresis- 
tible march of proletarian progress. 
“London” has long become an un- 
meaning link with an ignominious past. 
I feel sure that I am voicing the senti- 
ments of all right-thinking British men 
and women in suggesting that we should 
replace it by the noble and euphonious 
title of Lansburygrad. 

Poplar. Boris Borontnsky. 


JOHN COCAYNE. 


A Happy Omen. 

I should like to call attention to the 
interesting fact in connection with the 
subject of this correspondence that it 
coincides with the prominence of the 
eminent Swiss publicist and former 
President of Switzerland, M. Morra, in 
the meetings of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. If London can find a motto, 
the balance of genders will be main- 
tained and the equilibrium of Europe 
re-established. 


Saffron Hiil. Pavio Dortt. 


Tre Curse or THE Crassics. 
May I add my voice to those who 





have already protested against the ab- 
surd fetish-worship of a dead language 
in the choice of a motto for our city ? 
It seems to me a convincing proof of 
the sinister influence of those decadent 
institutions, the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, so courageously as- 
sailed by Mr. James Maxton, M.P. 
Scotland as usual has shown us the 
way in “ Peebles for Pleasure.” What 
is wrong with “ London for Uplift ?” 
Glasgcow. Hector McLurxi. 


Aas! Poor Drypen. 


It seems to me that the need is one 
which cannot adequately be met by a 
motto. London is too large for a phrase 
or an epigram. I venture to suggest 
the following original lines as suitable 
for the purpose :— 

Three cities in three different countries born, 


Greece, Italy and England did adorn. 
The first in classic beauty took the prize, 





The next in grandeur, and the last in size. 
Yet by a strange anomaly of fate 

We see the little triumph o’er the great. 
Athene’s Ow], Rome’s Eagles, all are gone, 
But London’s WREN victoriously lives on. | 


| 


I may add that, on submitting this | 
effort to a literary friend, he pronounced | 
it to be the most egregious effusion he 
had ever read. 

Boar’s Hill. 


Tre Cry or THE Supurss. 


London ought to have a motto; but 
in this age of decentralization the claims 
of the suburbs and outlying districts 
ought not to be overlooked. I would 
therefore suggest the following: “ All 
trains lead to Ealing” (on the analogy 
of “ All roads lead to Rome”) ; ‘There's 
nothing rotten in the state of Denmark 
Hill” ; “‘ Black but comely are Bow and 
Bromley”; and “If your health re- 
quires recruiting, come and live at lovely 
Tooting.” ANDREW WoORPLE. 

Balham. 


} 


Samvuet Bopaer. 





Another Freak Hero. 
From a recent novel :— 
* His lips drooped over his flashing eyes.” 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“Soon this Act comes into force. It has 
been, no doubt, carefully planned, considered 
and revised. So let everyone make the best of 
the Act, and in the words of Sir James Barrie: 
‘ Greet the unscen with a cheer \’” 

Ulster Paper. 

We ourselves invariably quote from 
Mr. Brownixe’s What Every Woman 
Knows, forapparently every man doesn t. 





“A hundred yards more and I had forgotten 
it was raining. A tossed sky and a shining 
read and the dark towers, to which, like Childe 
Harold, I came, were all I saw.” 

London Paper. 
We don't recollect Childe Harold's visit 
to these towers. 
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SNOBBERY IN THE CLOAK-ROOM. 























‘“ WONDER WHAT SORT OF A CROWD WE'LL 
HAVE HERE THIS EVENING— 


























| Py 
\ \ / 
“Great Atpert Memoniat! . . . THERE'S ONE OF 


THOSE DEAR OLD VELVET COLLARS! 





























“H’'M, AND SOMETHING FROM CHELSEA, 
I’m veRY MUCH AFRaID!!! 














“AND A PERSON APPARENTLY PRACTICALLY 
STARK NAKED!!!! 
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FROM THE LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE 
CAT TO ITS KITTEN. 

[It was recently reported that banks and 
business houses make allowances in the salary 
list for the upkeep of the cats which destroy 
mice in the offices. } 

My pear Fericia,—Let me warn you 
against the lure of the films. Remem- 





“My pear Fecicia.” 


ber we cannot all be stars, even though 
we are as ingenious as Felix himself. 
Moreover, it is a hard life, and you 
would be subject to all sorts of tempta- 
tions. I need say no more. 

To succeed in the City you need 
Push. First select the office carefully, 
bearing in mind the question of its 
proximity to a restaurant and the self- 
satisfaction registered by the other cats 
—— there. Then walk boldly in 
and wash yourself on the mat. 

Many well-dressed men will stop to 
stroke you, and will call you “ Poor 
pussy.” Do not undeceive them, but, 
on the other hand, resent any undue 
familiarity. These are mere financial 
men, who deal with money. They 
are not allowed to handle cat’s-meat. 
It is the province of the porter to en- 
gage the feline staff, and it is to him 
you should appeal. Gaze up at him 





“GAZE UP AT HIM TRUSTINGLY.” 


trustingly. This goes a long way. 
Better still, if you can manage to borrow 
a dead mouse from anywhere, take it 
with you, and you will be installed on 
the salary list inside two licks. 

Apart from the »Wwhich, although 
not excessive, is r, you must keep 
an eye on your perquisites. Broadly 
speaking, the male humans are the most 


generous in this respect. They react, 
as a general rule, to a hail-fellow-how- 
goes-it attitude. If the subject of your 
operations is one of those who sit at a 
lower desk than the others, he will ex- 
pect you to amuse him. Play with his 
pens and sit on his papers, taking care, 
of course, to avoid upsetting his ink. 
This tastes vile when you have to wash 
it off. 

With women you must act differ- 
ently. They prefer sob-stuff. Sit down 
in front of them and look us mournful 
as though you'd swallowed a clockwork 
mouse. This is good enough for a 
saucer of milk from the Director's tea at 
any time. Very young women are not 
worth doing business with. They seem 
to live entirely on chocolates and lip- 
sticks. Never touch a lipstick, even if 
it is offered to you as a gift. 

In course of time you will need to 
think about promotion. After all, a 
clerical life entails a lot of hard work, 
and the cat who allows herself to be 
exploited by this capitalist system 





“THEY PREFER Sos-Sturr.” 


runs the risk of being insulted by Bol- 
shevists. Remember, efliciency is not 
everything. Many acat who shudders 
at the sight of a mouse has risen to 
the job of private cat to a porter, sim- 
ply by reason of her own personal 
charm. Believe me, the knowledge of 
the psychological moment to jump on 
to a lap and the ability to gaze up 
at a heavy-footed, bald-headed man as 
adoringly as though he were a milkman 
are of as much value to a cat as toa 
chorus-girl. 

But on the whole, my dear child, 
although it sounds very early- Victorian, 
there is most to be said for the domestic 
career. Self-determination appeals to 
those felines who are members of the 
Cats’ Freedom League, but after half- 
a-dozen large families you will appre- 
ciate the sound of a kettle singing on 
a fire and a hearthrug in front of it. 

Choose for preference a comfortable 
middle-class home, where there are no 
young children to hold you up by the 
tail. Here it is the cook who needs 








work by installing some of the latest 
labour-saving machinery, such as a 
mouse-trap. The food, although plain, 
is plentiful, and you will often have the 
opportunity fer ten minutes alone with 


a ee 








“ AFTER HALF-A-DOZEN LARGE FAMILIES 
YOU WILL APPRECIATE THE SOUND OF A 
KETTLE BINGING ON A FIRE AND A 
HEARTHRUG IN FRONT OF IT.” 


a dustbin full of adventure, or a quiet | 
meditation on the roof, which brings 
me to my final word of advice: Be care- 
ful. Seek always to be like Cwsar’s 
wife, who was never found out. 
With best wishes, 
Your affectionate mother, 





TABITHA, 





THE LOST BOOKS OF LiVY. 
To the Editor of * Punch.” 
Sir,—For many hundreds of years 
one-hundred-and-seven of the hundred- | 
and-forty-two Books of Livy have been | 
mercifully lost. It is now reported that | 
| 


a Doctor pt Martino Fusco has dis- | 
covered the missing books. If this be | 
true he can hardly be prevented from | 
reading them himself, but, on behalf of 
the Amalgamated Society of Schoolboys, | 
Past, Present and Future, I write to | 
protest, with all the vigour at my com- 
mand, that at any rate he should keep | 
the things secret. 

Of all the-Classical authors who made 
life hideous to me for the eight best | 
years of my youth there are none whom | 
[ recall with such abhorrence as the in- 
tolerable Livy. It is said that Pope | 
Greoory I. burned all the copies of 
Livy that he could lay his hands upon; 
and it is hard that the labours of this 
public-spirited divine should now be 
nullified by an Italian gentleman with 
a name like a cocktail. The writings 
of historians may be defended on two 
grounds—either that they are inaccu- 
rate but interesting, or that they are 
boring but true. Livy was not only, as 
we knew in my youth, the Prince of 
Bores, but, as we did not know (for #4 
was kept from us), an exceedingly bad 
historian. He was in fact the first of 
Sunday journalists, for his method of 
recording facts was to collect upon his 
desk the “stories” of all previous writers 
and laboriously “write up” the first that 
caught his eye ; and which of the stories 
was correct was not a matter which 





cultivating, and she can often ease your 








concerned him much. Moreover, he Wa* 
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quite capable, if the fancy took him, of|of the Volsci ond the Allobroges; of 
writing up the first half of one account | persons marching seven stades and 
and the second half of another (and con-| then camping for the winter; of per- 


tradictory) narrative, or of reproducing | 


| both in full as if they were stories of 
| two different events. You, Sir, will n 
| doubt remember the passage in Book I1., 
| 17-seg:, in which are described no fewer 
| than four campaigns against the Volsci 
| (a tribe of whom I have always thought 
| with a singular mixture of detestation 
jours indifference). These four cam 
| paigns are in fact but four variations 
| of the story of one ec: ampaign, all cribbed 
| by the insufferable Livy from four dif- 
|ferent writers. Needless to say, how- 
| ever, when you and I were ut 
all this was hidden from us. The cam- 
paign (and that an infinitely. tedious 
| campaign, as, if I recollect ari: ~; the 
| doings of the Volsci, and indeed the 
| Allobroge 8, invariably were) the cam- 
| pren might only have happened once, 
ut we were made to translate 
| mes. In short, Sir, if you can imagine 
} 42 account of the Trade Union Con- 
| §ress compiled in ——— sections 
| from descriptions by Mr. Lovar Fraser 
| and Mr. Georce LANsau RY, and written | 


school 


a four 


| 
| 


sons arriving at the confluence of three 
turning to the left (the 
and their 
Jingo 


rivers and 
of the rivers obscure 
inaccurate); of 


names 


very number 


| speeches and odious moral reflections! 


} 


up by Mr. H. G. Wexts, you have some | 


of historical facts. 
And this, Sir, this is the man who is 
| to be hurled in a hundred-and-seven 


| idea of the value of Livy as a recorder 


| fresh instalments at our defenceless | fessors 


| 


however baseless his 


the man had style. 


It is said that, 

statements of fact, 

But, Sir, we have already enough good 

Latin prose with which to torture our 

till the end of time. And if 

essential that they be 
erroneous accounts of 


young 
indeed it is 
crammed with 
military campaigns in the Latin 
g then let some of our more 
imaginative contemporary War-corre- 
spondents be translated into Latin in 
the style of Livy; for any hack of a 
Professor can do this. And if the Great 
War was boring, it had, by comparison 
with the campaigns against the Volsci, 
some moments that were almost dra- 


past 
tongue, 


matic. 

And, Sir, consider the position of you 
and me, Classical scholars, when the 
new generation grows up, a generation 
which has read the hundred-and-thirty 
seventh Book of Livy, while we have 
not How shall we hold up our 
heads again? Consider too the horrid 
herds of scholars, schoolmasters, com- 
and a Grammar Pro- 
now are waiting 


mentators 
who evel 


Lost Books, to edit and amend them 
and translate them and mess them 
about, to-argue over them and write 
sniffy articles about them, to alter all 
the histories and muddle all the dates, 
to waste enormous quantities of good 
clean paper and time and money, and 





make more frantic than before our 
gallant British boys. And all for a 


number of books which will give us 
false information on a subject about 
which we know quite as much as is 
good for us, and were habitually burned 
by a Pope whenever he saw them. 
Sir, this scandal must not be. 
I am, Sir,. Yours faithfully, 


P. H. 








Our Helpful Contemporaries. 


“To-pay's WEATHER 


The Moon. " 
Daily Paper. 


But for the title, we should have thought 
it was the sun. 
Our Long-Suffering Musicians. 
“ There was a very fair attendance at St. ——‘s 
Church on Tuesday evening last when Mr 
- gave a very delightful organ recital, but 
not nearly so good as the occasion deserved or 
the object required.” West Indian Paper. 
‘The series of international chamber con 
certs ..,. has so far thriven on the unfor- 
tunate illness which kept Mr. —— away.” 








| boys: One hundred- and-seven volumes! hungrily to plunge their talons in the 


ee 


Provincial Paper. 
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| There's one that will follow the road 
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Visitor. ““ WHY DID YOU HANG THE LOOKING-GLASS ABOVE THE TROUGH ?” ; es bi 
Pig-owner, “ WELL, SORRA THE BITE SHE'D EAT FOR LONESOMENESS; BUT SINCE I WAS FIXIN’ THE BIT 0’ GLASS FORNDD 
MER, SHE SEES THE CTHER WAAN AITIN’, AN’ DIVIL A DROP SHE'D LAVE.” 


x No coach has gone riding 
Through my little gate ; 
Perhaps I'm too old or perhaps I’m 


PUMPKINS. 
TxHree pumpkins are growing 


Along by the wall ; too wise 
Perhaps one is going For fairies to seatter their dust in my 
To go to a ball; eyes ; 


Perhaps of the three that so solemnly 


I only see pumpkins, 
wait 


Three big yellow pumpkins, 
All swollen and ready 
through the gate, To make into pies ! 
With thirty white horses, 
Six liveried footmen, 

And one scarlet coachman 
Attending in state. 





SOME BUS. 


‘“‘Mororists,” said Mallaby, as we 
trudged the last half-mile along the 
dusty moorland way that leads to the 
Brass Cow at Slattersgill, “seem to 
have taken it for granted that Provi- 
dence or some other power has con- 
The diamonds sparkling like dew on her | ceded to them a monopoly of roads, 

shawl, inn-parlours and conversation.” 
Her eyes big and shining with joy of itall,| “Oh, I don’t know,” said I. 
To think Cinderella, 
Who sat in the ashes, 
So sad and so lonely, 
Should go to the ball. 


And inside a-dreaining 
Cinderella will sit, 

Her moony dress gleaming 
With stars over it, 


* if 
seems to me that we have claimed a 
yard or two of the road to-day.” 

“On the extreme edge, for the most 
part,’’ he grumbled. 

“ Anyhow,” I said, “we shall soon 
be at the Brass Cow, in whose cool and 
comfortable parlour we expect to be 





Although I've been hiding 
And spying till late, 











served with brimming beakers of nut- 
brown ale, and. “ 

“ Yes,” said Mallaby, “and be bored 
to hysteria by tall yarns of incredible 
miles per gallon and an assortment of 
intimate, not to say indelicate, details 
concerning the internals of various cars. 
[’m fed-up with all this technical tosh. 
The simple pedestrian never gets a look 
in. 

In due course we reached the Brass 
Cow. On the roadway in front there 
was the usual collection of cars of dif- 
ferent sizes and makes. 

As we entered the narrow passage 
leading to the parlour, Mallaby whis- 
pered an instruction to “say as little 
as possible.” He proposed to do most 
of the talking. 

A long tramp over the hills had 
rendered liquid refreshment the first 
consideration, and it was only after 
several sighs of thankfulness that 
Mallaby began to speak. He adopted 
a confidential yet extremely audible 
tone. 

“Well, as I told you,” he said, “I 
sold that old bus. You remember that 
it had a bimble-clutch on the axle 
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confidence in it. 
know then what I know now or I would | 
never have entertained the thing. The | 
new eccentric, twin-sleeve snatch crank | 
is a much better idea. I insisted upon 
that in the new car I’m getting. But 
I can't get delivery. Demand enor- 
mous. Waiting list like a London 
Directory.” 

Several of the motorists in the room 
were talking about the prowess of their 
engines or the distances they had coy- 
ered, but I noticed that the pitch of 
their voices became considerably lower 
and two men who sat in one of the 
window-seats made no effort to dis- | 
guise their interest in what Mallaby| 
was saying. | 

I saw possibilities in the game and | 
decided to take a hand. | 

| 
| 
| 
J 





“Rather a pity, wasn’t. it,” I ven- 
tured, ‘that you were off with the old| 
bus before you were certain of getting 
on with the new?” 

“Oh, but I was thoroughly tired of | 
| it,” he answered. “ You see it was 
| given to buck-cluttering on an open| 
| throttle, and that was more than I} 
| could stand.” | 
| “And your new car?” 

“Oh, a swisher—an absolute thor- | 
oughbred. There is no doubt, and, mind | 


| 
| 


| you, | am speaking as an engineer, that 
| the new spirally-wound swivver-clonk 
will entirely revolutionise motoring.” 

| Never heard of it,” I said. 

“No? It’s a Swiss invention, I’m 
told. They found something of the sort 
essential there. Running up and down 
the Alps, you know. Frightful strain 
on a car. 

By this time everyone else had ceased 
talking and general attention was fo-| 
cussed on Mallaby. 

“But, of course,” he continued, ap-| 
parently not observing that he was the | 
centre of attraction, *‘ the feature which | 
appealed to me most in the new car is 
the gimp-brocket on the petrol-feed— 
a recent invention. You save no end 
by But come along; I'll tell you 
all about it as we jog along the road.” 

Passing out, I noticed that a little 
man who had been sitting apart from 
the others was furtively consulting what 
looked like a “Glossary of Terms used 
in Motoring.” 























“The habit of eating and drinking at fre- 
quent intervals pervades all classes of society."’ 
Daily Paper. 

We too have noticed this. 


«“U : : . ae 

é P to and including Saturday last 
£12,090,155 people had passed through the 
urnstiles at Wembley.”— Birmingham Paper. 
But they weren't worth all that, of 























course, by the time they got out. 


swivel. Somehow or other I never felt | 
Of course I didn’t 
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Nurse (announcing arriva! of son and heir). “It's A Boy, Sra.” 
Engrossed Professor, “ASK HIM WHAT HE WANTS; I'm BUSY.” 








A PLEA FOR PRETTY POST-OFFICES. 
[A deputation of the Union of Postal Workers 
has asked the PosTMaSTER-GENERAL to pro- 
vide more attractive post-offices. } 
I wrote to my sweet— 
She was daintily fair, 
Her eyes they were meet 
With the stars to compare, 
And the sunlight was trapped in the 
maze of her hair. 


I wrote to my love, 
And I tried to express 
The truth that’s above 
Human language, unless 
With the help of a sigh and a bashful 
caress. 


It is true that I wrote, 
But the words that I said 





In that poor little note 
She has never yet read, 
For the note never went, and for years 
has been dead. 


So she smiled upon Brown 
With the impudent face, 
After turning me down— 
Ah! sad is my case, 
But how could I post in so ugly a 
place ? 





“ Wanted, a few good Stone Wallers.” 
Yorkshure Paper. 


For next year’s cricket season ? 
“For Saie.—Pedigree Great Danes, good 
watch dogs. Snap on application.” 
Advt. in South African Paper. 


Then we shan't apply. 





teenie 
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“ I7r’s No use, Cyrit, I DON’T UNDERSTAND THIS CAMERA. 


I CAN ONLY SEE YOUR FEET.” 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

THERE is certainly a something about these novelists who 
take the Turf for their own particular province. Here is 
Mr. Epwarp Woopwarp, with The Pigeon Wins (Fisuer 
Unwin), in the dear old manner of Major Haw.ey Smarr, 
who was wont to enchant us all in the days of old. A whole 
army of crooks on the one side, blue-jowled, heavy-eyed, 
smoking large fat cigars, and perhaps themselves not in the 
best of condition ; and on the other a gallant array of honest 
sportsmen, invariably engaged to the most charming girls, 
perhaps a little too much inclined to put their last shirt on 
thing, but all with spare, muscular figures that will 


ag 
come in useful when their own particular villain is ripe 
for condign punishment. In fact, the choice array of scoun- 


drels in The Pigeon Wins are almost invariably unfor- 
tunate. The “ Poulterers,” as they humorously call them- 
selves, seem to select their subjects without due care. In 
their first three efforts they run up against a young American 
and two ex-Army cavalry officers, and break down badly 
each time. In fact, they hardly get a show at all until the 
last of their intended victims appears on the stage. Paul 
Crawley is a young bank clerk who has been left a fortune 
and a useful string of racehorses by a relative of whom he 
has hardly heard. He loves horses, but knows nothing 
whatever about them. Surely the Poulterers may be 
allowed to make a little out of Paul! But no. Ignorant 
as he is of horse-flesh he too has a lean muscular figure, 
has played football and boxed for the United Banks, and is 
in love with the charming daughter of his trainer. Paul is 
the last straw ; he breaks up the gang finally. No wonder 
that, standing on the deck of an outward-bound steamer, 
Mr. Francis Lyniker and his two partners are left lamenting 
that England is “no place for self-respecting crooks.” 





A South Sea Bubble (Casseux) is a vigorous, absurd and 
genial story of treasure-hunting—‘a Swiss Family Robinson 
business shaken up with a dash of Robert Louis Stevenson” 
being the considered verdiet of one of its chief hunters. The 
auspices under which the cruise of the Mascot is undertaken, 
and the manner in which its twentieth-century gentlemen 
(and lady) adventurers are recruited, reflect, 1 think, great 
credit on Mr. Ronanp Pertwer’s ingenuity. Vernon 
Winslowe, D.8.0., D.S.C., after a distinguished Naval career 
during the War, comes into a small fortune and is swiftly 
assisted to lose it by a circle of West-End spongers. Like 
a second Timon, Winslowe resolves to get even with a per- 
fidious world ; and having in his possession a genuine old 
log-book and map, the property of a buccaneering ancestor, 
he adds the magie words “ X marks cache” to a cryptic 
topographical note in the margin of the latter and advertises 
for a syndicate of eight— Age and sex no disqualification. 
Small capital and deposit essential”—to share the risks 
and rewards of the search. Unluckily for Winslowe’s con- 
victions as to the depravity of mankind, the risks appear 
to have a greater appeal than the rewards, for, having 
selected his eight victims haphazard from among a shoal of 
applicants, he is shocked to find that with only one is the 
motive of gain uppermost. He tries to back out and fails, 
chiefly owing to the adventurous persistence of a strange 
old man—a kind of Cheeryble without his twin—who in- 
trudes into the affair after the stipulated eight are chosen 
and insists on lending his yacht for the voyage. What Mr. 
Isinglass means by stiffening up a plot whose flimsiness he 
ny discovers, I will leave you to find out. The story of 
ris beneficence and its happy result is always lively reading; 
and if only Mr. Pertwee had chastened his English up t 
the level of the standard translation of Swiss Family Robin- 
“a (I would not stick out for Srevenson) I think it would 

ye been assur iday rity. 
ave been assured of more than a holiday popularity. ° |] 
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Once, we know, a poet wakened his wife to tell her, 
“Darling, I have thought of such a lovely new word!” 
| “And I of such an ugly old one!" responded his wrathful 
‘lady. In The Custom of the Manor (Mitts anv Boon) Mr. 
| Jonn TREVENA gives us lots of words, lovely or ugly as you 
| prefer, which are presumably old, since his plot dates from 
| Henry VIII. Many of these expressions are, however, new 
|to me and a trifle troublesome. ‘ Vuzz cooks meat better 
'than vagges,” for instance, is a statement which I can 
| neither confirm nor deny. Nevertheless I have read a long 
| and rather involved tale of the West Countree without 
|much difficulty. It begins with a youth of “ parentage 
unguessed ” called Feliz. Early in our acquaintance he is 





does manage to convey the impression that a battery must 
consume about as much whisky as cordite, undoubtedly 
gets right home with a direct hit, an accomplishment that 





has proved remarkably difficult in writing of the War as it 
was lived. My feeling is that, if the author can only be | 
persuaded to develop the virtues of his style rather than 
its defects (which I suspect him of preferring), he may give 
us books about the War—and there is still room for them—- 
that will really b2 worth while. 


I am always grateful when a heroine destined to part 
with her virtue gets the catastrophe over quickly; and 
Barbara, leading lady of Vagabond Love (Lane), is in this 





asked if he rides, and his reply, in the negative, certainly 


respect a record-breaker. Twenty-four hours on an atoll in 





seems felicitous to-day. Felix aaarne 
has been placed in the care 
of a tribe of troglodytes, the 
Gubbings, of whom I should 
like to have known more. He 
is chosen to play Adonis in the 
Beltane festivities—but did 
these celebrations go on so 
ilong into the Christian era ? 
| He becomes the unwitting mur- 
derer of Nicholas Land, owner 
of the manor of Spanley and 
father of the heroine, Margaret 
Land. Margaret thought—and 
| so did I—that he was also the 
| fatherof Feliz,a misconception 
which led her into certain inno- 
cent indiscretions, as a conse- 
quence of which she is threat- 
ened with a Lady Goptva ride 
| ona certain ram (brought into 
i the story, it would seem, ad 
| hoc), in accordance with a cus- 
tom of the manor, from which 
she obtains a last-minute re- 
prieve. Jelizx’s real parentage 
had me guessing more than 
once, and it is not divulged till 
towards the end of the book. 
Wild rams shall not drag the 
secret from me. 
















oe tee, 


Apart from one or two dis- 


attempt at characterisation, 





“ tvi 





agreeable incidents and some| Departing Cook (after a week's stay). “ SHOULD ANY LETTERS |The rest of the book deals with 
COME FOR ME, P RAPS YOU ‘LL KINDLY SEND “EM ON. 


‘ Lady (sarcastically). “ CERTAINLY—IF THERE'S ANY ROOM , 
Mr. Parrick Minier’s story,| ox cx ENVELOPE FOR ANY MORK ADDRESSES.” and her child, most of her em- 


, the Pacific with another sole 
ee sr =f7 *¥..,| survivor of a wrecked yacht is 
5 fh ke / 
enough for a thoroughly com- 
Oe prehensive “return to the 
primitive,” as Miss Jxssir 
‘| Cuampton putsit. And though 
next day an English ship bears 
off the reluctant lovers (the 
atoll dramatically blowing up 
in their wake), the conse- | 
quences of their brief isolation 
are sufficient to manufacture 
three hundred pages of pre- 


c 








| 

$ 

f matrimonial Sturm und Drang. 

1 Gordon, the male castaway, | 
i has a wife and Barbara a 
} father—in fact it was the short- 
a comings of these two intimate 


relations whosediscussion drew 
the young couple together on 
the yacht. On their arrival at 
Sydney Barbara is heroically 
firm in sending Gordon back 
home to his vulgar and un- 
faithful Freda, But, realising 
that she and her child will 
have but a poor reception at 
her father’s hands, m ON sails 
by a later boat, goes straight 
to an artist friend in Chelsea 
and hence to the country 
cottage of the artist's mother, 
where Gordon's son is born. 


Barbara's efforts to keep herself 





ployers proving too libertine for 





The Natural Man (Grant 
RicHarDs)—a prize-winning first novel—is neither more nor 
less than an account of battle details as seen by an officer of 
the R.F.A: He seems to have tried to live up ‘to the title as 
suggesting a serious study in primitive instincts brought into 
evidence during the War, but on the whole the unpleasant 
chapters rather give the impression that they are introduced 
through some mental confusion between crudity and virility, 
and the character-sketches appear to have been introduced 
with the idea of imparting to the book an air of fiction. Yet 
in spite of the volume’s obvious defects there can be no doubt 
about its one positive virtue—the writer's successful hand- 
ling of his guns. The narrative proceeds in what might be 
called a high-explosive manner, with very short detonating 
sentences and unexpected pauses, sudden liftings of the range 
and full-stops bursting like shrapnel—all very suitable to the 
subject, even though liable to become just a little discon- 
certing to the reader and even a trifle ludicrous where not 
happily applied. But quite often the writer, though he 
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her present liking or too straitlaced to overlook her past. 
Finally, however, she is reconciled to her father and turns 
down a chance of ridding Gordon of his wife, only to be 
rewarded by inheriting the estate of the first-named and the 
husband of the last. I believe I should have enjoyed 
Barbara's adventures better if they had not been quite 
so heavily seasoned with moral reflections. But these, I 
gathered, were inserted to or the heady tendency of the 
passions described ; and this being the case I am the last 
person in the world to wish them docked of a comma. 





The Secret of Bogey House (Metuven) has been carefully 
guarded by Mr. Herpert Apams. We know at once that 
the proprietor of Bogey House and his friends were villains, 
but you will have to wait some time before you will find 
out the shape and size of their villainies. r. ADAMS is 
most liberal in providing exciting incidents; let me draw 





your attention to some samples. A murder, of which the nice 
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JUDGING BY THE CROWDS ON THE DEPARTURE PLATFORMS OF CERTAIN LONDON STATIONS, 
SWITZERLAND MUST LOOK LIKE THIS. 











young man of the story is suspected by as stupid a police 
inspector as even a novelist has ever created; a motor-car 
chase, in which the young man was fired at by one of the 
villains ; a secret passage from the house to the sea, which 
our youth discovered when his life was in rather more 
danger than usual. You may say that these samples are 
not in the least extraordinary, but in one respect, at any 
rate, there is a considerable difference between this tale and 
others of the same type. Its price is three-and-six instead 
of seven-and-six. So for less than half the customary cost 
you can enjoy a generous crop of sensations. 


The four tales which are contained in Mr. Epwarp C. 
Booru’s volume, Miss Parkworth and Three Short Stories 
(Fisher Unwin), are certainly quite out of the run of 
ordinary English fiction. The publisher kindly suggests 
that those of us who are “tired of the busy hustling life of 
to-day ” will find them “ pleasant by-paths” in which to 
seek refreshment ; but this is the very last thing I should 
have said about them. The first, and longest, story deals 
at some length and in detail with an old maid's vicarious 
interest in maternity. The hero of the second is a drunken 
caretaker who hangs himself. The third tells of a good 
little washer-woman who is killed by the idiot son for whom 
she slaves ; and the fourth describes the undesired restor- 
ation to speech and hearing of a gentleman who was pros- 
pering in the profession of deaf-and-dumb beggar. The last 
1s the only one which by the widest stretch of imagination 
could be called | puontows but they could all be called clever, 
well written and uncommon, by the most veracious reviewer. 
In spite of their macabre endings I like “The Caretaker ” 
and the story of the washerwoman best. Though the 
“pleasant” qualities of these “by-paths” escaped me, I 





can quite believe that they will be gratefully appreciated by 
our playwrights who cater for Grand Guignol. 





In Smoke of the 45 the publishers (HutTcHinson) announce 
that “we feel right through the throb of the whole cow 
country.” Whether that statement allures or appals you is 
not for me to guess, but in case you feel an inclination to 
read the adventures of a Nevada cow-puncher I will risk 
the assertion that Mr. Harry Srnciair Draco is the man 
for your money. The tale opens with a clever and cold- 
blooded murder, and from that moment Johnny Dice sets 
to work to see to it that the criminal is discovered and 
punished. I will not bewilder you with the see-saw of for- 
tune that followed Johnny's efforts as a detective. It is 
enough to say that he is an engaging figure and that Mr. 
Draco keeps him in full and thrilling employment. Also 
that you are right in assuming that there is a love-story. 





IN A WHITE SHEET. 


Mr. Punch has been reprimanded by several of his readers 
for permitting one of his young men to take out a poetic 
licence for mispronouncing an honoured Scottish name. In 
order to emphasise their protest two of the critics drop into 
rhyme themselves, one in the following terms :— 

O Punch ! a writer in your pages 

Has drawn from me a (temporary) moan, 
Because my sense of fitness he outrages 

By rhyming “Scone” with “ stone.” 


Let not the writer think I’m blaffin’, 
But let him take it from me as a boon :— 
** Scone ” rhymes with “John” whene’er it means 
@ muffin ; 
When otherwise, with ‘‘ moon.” 
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band. It was the sun. 


been spoiled by the weather this year. 


of the sea into the wet. 


Speaking at Criccieth, Mr. 
GEORGE 
Welsh language at the Versailles Peac« 
Conference. That explains everything. 

* * - - 

A Kent farmer says that in | 
spite of the rain the crop out- 
look is quite good, Perhaps 
he’s not very well. 

s 

With reference to the Wem 
bley Tattoo an old lady writes 
to us saying that she is cei 
tain that many people who 
have submitted to this bar- 
barous process of skin-dis- 
figurement will be sorry when 
they find it is indelible. 


In France recently a British 
heavy-weight was beaten in 
the sixth round. Our boxers 
seem to do much better abroad. | 


According to Dr. Henry 
DonaLpson the male of the | 
species is twelve per cent. more 
brainy than the female. He 
needs to be. 


K 


get them a bad name. 
* 
Because a large number of wate 
melons had been stolen the Chicag 


find who had clean ears. If this news 
message had not come from America 
we should not have believed it. 

It took a week recently to wash the 
four faces of Big Ben with soap-and- 
water. There must be numbers of little 
boys who are glad they are not clocks 


Dr. Cuartes W. Gorvon says that 
there is no more terrible man on earth 
than the Scot convinced that he is 
being deprived of his rights. 








a 





VOL. CLXVI. 


An explanation of the strange light 
seen in the sky last week has come to| 


In fact we understand that most of the 
fish caught appeared to be at a loss to| 
understand why they were pulled out 


LLoyp 
said that he often used the} 
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a] don't believe in 


honesty,” 


| ette machines like that ourselves. 
* 


im ze A man who threw an empty bottle 
Many sea-angling competitions have/at a referee during a League match 


: the Midlands recently was loudly 


hissed by the rest of the spectators. In 
our opinion, however, it is hardly fair to 
expect an excited individual to hit his 





objective every time. 


| 


| for children. This theory 


‘ been tacitly supported by Sn Smith Minor. 





mechanical 
says Mr. D. H. Lawrence. 
We have encountered automatic cigar- 


Mr. A. Pompa has drawn attention 
to the great value of ice-cream as a food 
has long 


In Germany a man made a meal o! 
what he thought to be a huge mush- 
room. He was highly respected in the 
neighbourhood. e* 

A man has left instructions in his will 
that his tombstone is to be thoronghly 
washed with soap-and-water once a 
year. In the hope, of course, that it 
may catch the eye of Mr. ALGERNoN 
ASHTON. 


The burglar who broke intoan Income 
be congratulated upon knowing the only 


place where he was likely to find money 
in this country. 





published at the price of thirty 

guineas. What a thrill for the 

wealthy City magnate to hur! 

it at the office cat ! 
.. « 

A man in court the other 
day said that Lancashire beer 
was stronger than London 
beer. It is not known if Lon- 
don beer is stronger than any- 

thing. - 
* 


and the sapphire are the two 
hardest stones; but have you 
ever bitten one that has been 
mixed with the currants in a 


rake ? 
| cake ¢ K+ 





A film actress is to adopt 
her husband's name. It seems 
hardly worth while for such a 
short time. 





court, and if it happened again it would | 


police arrested all the boys they could | 


Perhaps | 
this explains why a slot machine was | 
found tor nto pieces inG lasgow rece ntl y.| 


advice to its readers on how to blanch 
| celery y. Our method is to jump out 
| fr m behind a tree and give it a fright. 
| <A well-known writer states that he 
| has been offered a large sum to lecture 
in America. Yes, but from which side 
|of the Atlantic did the offer come ? 
* 
| Ina new play a real meal of soup, 
fish and champagne is consumed on 
ithe stage. With all this passion for 
realism, perhaps some day they 'Il give 
us a real play. 

An aerial bus service between London 
and Paris is being discussed. It is 
doubtful, however, if the buses will stop 
when hailed by Channel swimmers who 
| decide to ride the rest of the way. 


| 








contemporary. 
lof course, that the former have had | 


| 
Black Maria containing “A wasp 's a useless, lazy 
twelve prisoners broke down f and harmful insect,” declares 
in Liverpool the other day. | Mehet trecissieuntiah. “Hot 4  a n F weekly journal. We shall 
The prisoners co mplained that | Tv; res < BYERY ORR GO Sue Sronts Eel OGr Eee sy pack.” | l00k for a stinging reply from 
it madethem late for the police- aes a6 I the insect next “week. 
ld A contemporary has been giving - 


* 

Travellers on the trains of a Frenel 
railway are to be warned of the next stop 
by means of aloud speaker. We hesi- 
tate to believe the story that passengers 
on a South Coast railway in England 
will be warned by letter when they are 
nearing their station. 

Policemen'’s feet were described at 
Leeds police court as a prospective 
danger to motorists. Our advice to the 
motorist is that while it may take longe: 
it is always best to drive round a con- 


stable’s feet. a 
“More people are killed by motor- 


cars than by aeroplanes,” announces a 
It is only fair to add, 


many more years of practice. 








Tax collector's office not long ago is to | 


A forthcoming book is to be | 


It is said that the diamond | 
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THE GREAT CORILLA SANCTUARY. 

Tuere is no thinking ape-lover who 
has not for a long time been deeply 
disturbed by the revelations in The 
Times, stretching over a period of many 
weeks, about the rapid extinction of the 
African gorilla. It will be welcome 
news therefore that, if the project for a 
gorilla sanctuary in the Belgian Congo 
should fail to materialise, Great Brit- 
ain (as is only befitting to her pride) 
will be the first country to found a 
refugee colony for gorillas upon her own 


shores. 


Thanks to the munificence of Lord 
Wivelsfield of Hassocks, a consider- 
able tract of ground in the county of 
Sussex has already been set apart for 
this purpose, and the rough sketch-map 
below will serve to indicate its precise 
locality :— 


CUCKFIELD. Haywarps Heats. 





Lewes. 
SANCTUARY. 
Kemp Town. 
Briguron, RorrincpEaN. PErACEHAVEN. 


EnNGuisH CHANNEL. 


On this wild and sunny tract of down- 
land and weald our exiled simian 
brothers will be enabled to find a happy 
home far from the persecution of big- 
game hunters with no thought but the 
making of a record * bag.” 

The process of detaching the gorillas 
from their native soil by means of peace- 
ful persuasion and of transporting them 
overseas will no doubt take time, but, 
given care and tact, it should not be 
difficult of accomplishment, for the intel- 
ligence and ready intuition of this the 
most noble and the nearest to man of 
all the known species of apes has been 
remarked by every naturalist and ob- 
server. 

The process of acclimatisation may 
take longer, but Lord Wivelsfield has 
already made a great step forward by 
commencing the afforestation of the 
selected area with baobabs, butter-trees, 
bananas, mimosas, rubber, eucalyptus 
and other varieties of flora native to the 
African continent, so that our dumb 
friends may find so far as is possible 
familiar surroundings when they arrive. 

It may be objected that theconditions 
of an English summer, if not of an Eng- 
lish winter, are likely to prove too severe 
for the immigrants ; but this difficulty 
has been foreseen. It will be overcome 

by the provision of simple yet dignified 





suits of woollen clothing dyed in the 
primary colours for our visitors’ use, 
and already a vast army of voluntary 
workers has been enlisted under a pro- 
mise that they will knit these garments 
in their spare time; nor is it impossible 
that with suitable training the apes 
themselves may learn in course of time 
to supply for themselves these and any 
other comforts necessitated by our 
colder climate. 

So far as they have been at present 
canvassed, the opinions of all our most 
prominent men are in favour of the 
scheme. 

The Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND, upon 
learning that gorillas are not affiliated 
to any international association of com- 
munists and would remain in any case 
on the south side of the Thames, has 
expressed his approval. 

The Archbishop of Canrersury has 
replied to an interviewer, “ In a case of 
this kind I am bound to be on the side 
of the apes.” 

Mr. Ramsay Macponacp, alluding to 


thesubject in his great speech at Geneva,’ 


observed, “The days of warfare be- 
tween mankind and the larger mammals 
have gone by. Let us hops that the 
new proposal will inaugurate an era of 
gorilla peace.” 

Much interest is being taken locally 
in the preparation of the new sanctuary, 
and there is even some talk of a rival 
undertaking in the shape of a large 
orang-outangery in Kent. 





LOMBARD STREET. 
74, Mimosa Avenue, 
Little Comford, Wilts. 

Dear Mr. Pouncn,—I see from my 
morning paper that as a considerable 
amount fell due for payment, money 
was in strong demand in Lombard 
Street—wherever that may be. 

Please believe that I do not wish to 
claim undue importance for my own 
really beautiful district—I am not a 
Jingo (I think that is the word)—but 
it does seem to me just a little unkind 
that one portion of the country should 
be thus singled out for sympathetic 
reference in the public Press when other 
equally or possibly more important 
localities are, as my nephew would say, 
in the same box. 

I have seen this street mentioned on 
many occasions before, and have be- 
come, as have others, just a little 
resentful at the frequent appeals made 
on its behalf, when here in Mimosa 
Avenue, Lulling Grove, Sleepy-Hollow 
Lane and even in High Street itself 
similar conditions apply with just as 
much force. 

Only yesterday, at the sewing meet- 
ing, Miss Titmus, a very old resident, 





was modestly explaining to me the de- 
mands made on her resources by certain 
carapace (I am sorry, but there is no 
other word) tradespeople, and I myself 
have had asimilarexperience. Moreover, 
the really offensive communications I 
have received from a person in this 
locality who poses as a friend of Mr. 
Puitip SNOWDEN have caused me many 
moments of extreme anxiety. But for 
Mr. Simpkins at the Bank, I really do 
not know what I should have done on 
more than one occasion, and now even 
he has hinted that the resources at his 
disposal are not as great as they used 
to be. It seems incredible that the 
Bank should be affected, doesn’t it ? and 
I think the Press should be informed 
of this. 

The person I have mentioned has 
actually threatened me, even after I 
have explained to him as clearly as 
possible that the moment was just a 
little inconvenient, and this means that 
certain tradespeople who supply my 
small household essentials have had to 
carry their little bills forward till next 
month. This, I am sure, has incon- 
venienced them, since—so they tell me 
—they find money in equally strong 
demand. 

Please forgive me, dear Mr. Punch, 
if I have laid too much stress on my 
own personal affairs, but the position, 
I assure you, is typical of many here, 
and it has struck me that, were the 
Press informed of this, they might per- 
haps consider the claims of districts 
other than Lombard Street. With this 
in view, I have approached you, and, 
knowing how generous is the response 
to any genuine case of hardship, I ven- 
ture to suggest that in future more con- 
sideration be shown for other parts of 
the country that are suffering from the 
financial difficulties of to-day. Till 
things get better, and dear Mr. BaLpwix 
is again Prime Minister, I would ask 
that other streets (and of course roads 
and avenues) where the pinch is being 
felt should be taken in strict rotation, 
and public appeals made on their be- 
half. Lombard Street, no doubt a 
charming spot, has surely enjoyed more 
than its full share of such generosity. 

Believe me, Yours very hopefully, 

Amewia Deticia SHort. 


P.S.—If I have written just a little 
harshly about Mr. Svowpen’s friend I 
do not mind in the least. Some things 
need to be said, and there are many 
complaints about him. 


P.P.S.—Please explain to the Editors 
that it would be wise to put Mimosa 
Avenue, Little Comford, Wilts, a8 I 
understand there is another Mimosa 
Avenue somewhere else, though where 
I cannot just remember. Thank you. 
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Molly (on the last Sunday morning of the seaside holiday). ‘‘MuMMY DEAR, MUST WE GO TO CHURCH, OR 
MOST OF IT?” 





SHALL WE MAKE THE 








AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Sport or Kixas” (Savoy). 


Ir looks as if “Jan Hay,” whose 
Tilly of Bloomsbury was such a deserved 
success, had trained another winner. 
When I presented myself at the box- 
office on the second night (an occasion 
when “ paper” is usually much in evi- 
dence) [aes informed that so great 
had been the demand for seats that 
only a box was available. I might 
therefore have been inclined to look 
askance at the play, critically as well 
as a, but I am bound to admit 
that I spent a thoroughly enjoyable 
evening, and quite agreed with the 
obvious verdict of a house that from 
stalls to gallery rippled (and not seldom 
exploded) with laughter throughout the 
performance. 

My only quarrel with the author is 
that he calls his play “a domestic 
comedy," whereas it is really a jolly 
good specimen of the old-fashioned 
rollicking farce. 

In real life one may doubt whether 
Amos Purdie, M.P. (Mr. Homan 


Cuark), a war-profiteer, would have 
bought a country-house abutting on a 
racecourse; for Purdie is in the direct 
literary line from Pecksniff and Chad- 
band, and affects to hold alcohol, to- 
bacco and gambling in equal detesta- 
tion. Nor, I fancy, would Algernon 
Sprigge (Mr. Basu Foster) and Sir 
Reginald Toothill, Bart. (Mr. Frank 
Denton), typical young plungers, desir- 
ing to attend the race-course in question, 
have decided even in the muzzy atmo- 
sphere of a “Champagne Only” bar to 
answer Purdie’s advertisement for pay- 
ing guests, instead of putting up at the 
local hotel. 

Fortunately for the audience, how- 
ever, they do; and what is more, A/gie 
bets Toots that before the week is out 
he will have induced his strait-laced 
host to have a wager himself. Purdie’s 
weak spot is his meanness. A demand 
for super-tax (such as recently caused 
Mr. Mitne to write to The Times) 
drives him to fury and proves his un- 
doing. With almost incredible rapidity 
he falls to Algie's suggestion that a 
little flutter on the Turf might provide 








the money to meet it. At first he wins, 
but subsequent transactions are disas- 
trous. His guilty secret is discovered 
by his hypocritical butler, Bates (Mr. 
Huon E. Wriaat), an ex-bookmaker’s 
clerk, who under threat of exposure 
induces him to join him in making 4 
book on the adjoining racecourse, an 
enterprise which ends in his being 
dragged through a horsepond by an 
infuriated crowd. 

The author was fortunate in the mo- 
ment of his production, the first day of 
the St. Leger week; fortunate too in 
attracting an audience which justified 
his thesis that everyone likes to “have 
a little bit on,” and took up all his 
sporting jokes with prompt applause; 
most fortunate in his interpreters. 

“Tt is the riding that did it,” as the 
late Mr. Pataer observed on a famous 
occasion. One is so much accustomed 
to meet Mr. Horman Crark as the 
benevolent old gentleman, who makes 
things easy for everyone, that It was 
shock to find him cast as Purdie, a de- 
testable mixture of hypocrite and bully, 


who tyrannises over his wife and child- 
ni ee _—=EeEEE 
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ren, starves his househok 
everybody miserable. But by his ad- 
mirable art and a pair of side-whiskers 




















adventures not merely ridiculous but 
credible. 


de force. 

Good support is given by Mr. Bast. 
Foster as Algernon. In the earlier 
scenes he was perhaps a little inclined 
to overact—the essence of farce is that 
it should be played seriously—but he 
improved as he went on, and as the 
pseudo-policeman who rescues Purdie 
from the horse-pond he was admirable. 
Mr. Frank Denton played the “ silly 
ass” part of Reginald in exactly the 
right key. Miss Mary Jerroxp as the 
meek Mis. Purdie had too little to do, 
but did that little (particularly a con- 


versation through the telephone) with | 
her usual charming efficiency. Mr. | 


Rosin Irvine and Miss Ena Gros- 


sMITH as Purdie’s children, and Miss | 


RosaLtinE CourTNEIDGE as his secre- 
tary, were quite in the picture; Mr 
Hucu 2. Wricut gave a lifelike study 
of the rascally butler, and Mr. Grirrirx 
Humpureys (in a momentary appear- 
ance as Panama Pete, the bookmaker 
whom Purdie has impersonated) made 
one want to see more of him. But if, 
as I anticipate, The Sport of Kings 
| keeps the Savoy filled until the Lincoln 
Handicap, the author will chiefly have 
to thank Mr. Ciark. W. A. L. 


| “THE EDITOR REGRETS” AMERICAN 
STYLE. 








Recextty I sent a striking article to 


an American Review. As usual the 


Editor “regretted,” but he did it in a 
way that almost restored my waning | 


faith in editorial nature. 


; ; ; F 
To begin with he sent it back in a| 
Thus he got in} 


registered envelope. 
a subtle compliment to its value at the 
very outset, and the enclosed ‘regrets " 
did not belie the promise of their ex- 
terior. The article wasn’t “ unsuitable” 
—one gathered that no more suitable 
article had ever reached the editorial 


desk—nor did lack of space crowd it| 
out—-the impression was rather that all | 


| else must have given place to this one 
magnum opus—but apparently circum- 
stances over which the Editor had no 
| control forced its reluctant return. 

The keynote of the communication 
| was saddened warmth. ‘My dear Sir,” 
| wrote the Editor, “I have read with | 
much interest your article and believe 
that I duly appreciate its excellences.”’ 

Note the modesty of this beginning. | 
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and makes | 
Mr. Cruark succeeds in making Purdie | 
a real character and his extraordinary | 


A multitude of deft touches | 
| go to the accomplishment of this tow 
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OUR HUNTING CORRESPONDENT, 





IS STAG-HUNTING CRUEL? 


AFTER AN UNBIASSED INVESTIGA- 


TION, IS STRONGLY OF OPINION THAT IT IS, 








| the merits of my article. Other editors, 
| though totally incapable of appreciating 
| my work, have never expressed a doubt 
of their ability to do so. 

Then came the pill—the rejection— 
but ob! how carefully sugared. ‘ I fear, 
however, that the episode, though so 
interesting, is not one of so large a mag- 
nitude in the eyes of the American 
reader that I should feel justified in 
|asking for the privilege of printing the 
article.” Isn't that just the last word 
in flattering rejection? He dares not 
ask for the privilege of printing it, but 
he contrives to give the impression that 
only the hopelessly cireumseribed hori- 
zons of an ignorant American public 


He is not absolutely confident of his | hold him back. 


ability to estimate at their true worth | Being an editor he cannot escape the 


teeters 


i 


yy regrets.” They come in the final 
} sentence; but even the old enemy is 
‘clad in so new and kindly a guise as to 
be almost unrecognisable. ‘1 therefore 
return it to you herewith with regrets 
and with thanks for the pleasure I have 
| had in its perusal.” One can almost see 
| him drop a tear on the manuscript as he 
| reluctantly tucks it away in its registered 
| envelope. 
| For the first time in a long and bitter 
experience I was almost (but not quite) 
constrained to believe that the Editor 
really did regret. 








“Wanted Man, able to milk and drive Ford 
lorry.”—Local Paper. 


So Mr. Forp’s mechanical cow has 














materialised, after all. 
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DOTTINGS AT DONCASTER 


Dowcastea—I shan't like Doncaster 
..+ Lhave only been to Doncaster 
once in my life, and that was during 
the Great War. I wanted to get out at 
Grantham, but I fell asleep in the train. 
Trains were such restful places in those 
days. This has given me a bad im- 
pression of Doncaster. ; 

I could almost fall asleep in the train 





TOP WEIGHTS, 
Wuat's NINK eruN? 
FROM ME—-NoTHING!” 


“Nise stun! 


| now, but that is because I had to get 


up so early, I am annoyed with the 
Illustrator because he seems so bright 
and cheerful. I tell him that St. Leger 
ought to be pronounced “ §.llinger.” 
Ile says, * That wouldn't alter the price 
of Polyphontes, would it?” A foolish 
reply. I find that if you go on repeat. 
ing “ Sillinger" over to yourself it 
sounds exactly like a kind of wine. 
Perhaps one might get an omen out of 
that. ... 

Ob, but 1 forgot, I have an omen. 
In fact a talisman. I show it to the 
Iilustrator, It is a salmon-fly—a large 
salmon-fly, on which I caught a four. 
pound salmon-trout. The curious point 
about it is that the hook is broken be- 
low the barb. I did that by touching 
a rock with the back cast; but somehow 
or other the fish never found out and 
was landed. I explain all this to the 
Illustrator, who seems sceptical. | 

int out furthermore that all the 

orses for the St. Leger have colds on 
the chest and are coughing violently, 
and that the fly is a Silver Doctor. fi 
0 have any talent for superstition, 

ow could you do better than that? 








H, Ol 
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The Llustrator says he is going to 
back Zodiac. I am sorry for him, All 
the same I wish I had not brought an 
umbrella, I believe it is going to be 
fine. The Illustrator has a rough frieze 
coat, which somehow looks to me much 
more sporting than mine, and an ash- 
plant. This seems to me to give the 
Doncaster note. Perhaps if I had put 
on a shepherd’s-plaid tie. . . . 

.verybody at Doncaster station seems 
; very anxious that we 
should go to the Sillinger. 
Five touts offer to get us a 
taxicab (there is an empty 
one standing just in front 
of us), and three push us 
inside and fasten the door. 
The whole of my life is 
clouded by people who 
fasten the doors of taxi- 
cabs, because | either have 
no time to tip them and 
feel mean, or else over-tip 
them and feel a fool, Masy 
win to-day for folly. 

Several Yorkshire men 
who have not shaved for 
at least two days and are 
wearing caps and mufflers 
instead of collars press into 
the thirty-five-shilling en- 
closure—keen shrewd-look- 
ingmen. They have prob- 
ably taken a vow not to 
shave until the favourite 
wins. I arrange with the 
Illustrator that if we lose 
each other we are to meet 
opposite the tent marked 
Cuampaone Onty. The Illustrator im- 
mediately disappears. He is probably 
looking for types. . . 

I shall see the first race run before I 
do any betting. Apparently it is going 
to be a relay race of policemen. Oh, 
no; they have cleared off now... . 
Jockeys riding down to the starting- 
post assume the attitude of a fourth- 
form boy about to receive punishment. 
They drift down the green river. The 
crowd on the otber bank, so to speak, 
look like a mass of great grey pebbles 
on a beach, New omen for Salmon 
Trout. On this bank the remarkable 
thing is the variety of gents’ clothing. 
Everything from plus-fours and back 
again. I see now that I ought not to 
have brought an umbrella; | ought to 
have brought a shooting-stick. Not 
many people use their shooting-sticks, 
but they somehow give you a feeling of 
the moors. After all, the race-course is 
called “The Town Moor.” . . . There 
are several clerical wide-awakes, one or 
two grey bowlers and one low-brimmed 
silk topper. Nearly everybody shaved. 
Glad 1 am in the majority. 


TAKE fr 





The first race has been won—by Lord 
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LasceiLes. The jockeys are weighing. 
in. A small man runs up and cannons 
into me, nearly throwing me against a 
very tall man. The little man sweeps 
off his hat and says to the tall man, 
“Thank you very much, my lord.” 

I observe that the tall man is Lord 
Lascet.es, Well, I am glad that he 
won, myself, though I had nothing on, 
Six hundred guineas, I suppose, for the 
nursery money-box. . . . He has gone 
to talk to Lord Lonspare, that Northern 
favourite, who has hastily lit a cigaras 
if he were afraid of being snap-shotted 
without one. Lord Lonspae is ex- 
amining the winner, L’Aiglon, to see if 
he has the right number of legs or 
whether there was any cocaine in his 
cough-lozenges. A blue flag is waved, 
I really must go and do something 
about Salmon Trout. . . 





The bookmakers behind the bars are | 
rather like wild animals roaring. They | 
have deep jowls. They want to be) 





A Norrugen Favovunire. 


fed. One of them is a falsetto. I don’t | 
like him. Whom shall I give my little | 
bun—I mean banknote—to? I decide 
on a gentleman from Leeds, because I 
want to support local talent. He bas | 
a cough between roars, but I expect be | 
caught that from Sansovino. I say 
quietly, “ What will you do me Salmon 
Trout? ” Just at the moment I think 
this rather a good phrase. Afterwards 
it strikes me as somewhat silly. The 
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verb “do” seems to have three accus- 
atives. 

He says “ Seven to one” and gives 
me a pink card almost in a twinkling 
of an eye. As | move away | hear him 
shouting, “* Kight to one Salmon Trout.’ 
This sounds as if he hadn't very much 
confidence in my judgment. Or else as if 
he had. I look for the Illustrator at 
CuampaGne ONLY in vain, and go back 
to the Paddock, Strain my neck trying 








to see the horses. Surprised that so few 
of them are sneezing ... A tall lady 
looking at the parade is asked by her 
| companion, “ Well, what do you 
fancy?" She answers (crush- 
ingly),“Anything I haven't seen.” 
Heavens! what a lot she must 
| know about horse-flesh to say 
that, 1, on the other hand, fancy 
several horses, though some of 
them seem rather small. I fancy, 
for instance, Winalot. It takes 
me a long time to see Salmon 
Trout. | find he is brown. The 
other two races were won by 
| chestnuts. No outward traces of 
| lung trouble or catarrh. I should 
like to hear him neigh ninety-nine. 
Hullo! bere is the Illustrator 
/again. He persists in his fidelity 
to Zodiac, but has not seen the 
animal, 1 tell him that Zodiac is 
on the small side and has a nasty 
hacking cough, but may turn the 
corner with careful nursing. .. . 
| Standing on tip-toe, I can see 
| the course nicely, Curious how 
|} solemnly the bell rings—like the 
| bell of a little country eburch. 
| Should like to point this out to 
| one of the clergymen, What ages 
| the horses take to appear! 1 
| can just see them now all in a 
| mass. They continue to be ina 
| mass. People are shouting “ Poly- 
| phontes wins ”’—but not as if they 
were on oath, I see now that two 
of them are in front. Not Salmon 
Trout, though. One is Poly- 
phontes ; nobody knows what the other 
or cares. Bother Polyphontes! 
This is exceedingly dull. » Quite 
suddenly and simply @ horse is ridden 
out past the two leaders—rather like a 
motor-car passing trams. Green and 
chocolate—how very peculiar! Salmon 
Trout has won... . I feel quite apolo- 
getic, rather as if it were my fault. 
Well, well, it can't be helped. I must 
6° and talk to Leeds about this... . 
Rather to my chagrin Leeds does not 
greet me like an old friend. He says, 
“Pay on names.” Then he says, “ Pay 
laces first.” Nobody seems to have 
acked Salmon Trout for a place. We 
wait. I feel rather like a criminal. 
After some time Leeds looks at my pink 
card and turns to his clerk. “ Don't 





Bookie. 
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see it,’ says the clerk. I try to appear 
calm. “ Wait a moment,” says Leeds. 
|‘ Let's see what was it? Sansovino? ” 
| inquires the clerk. I know what it is 
now. It is my umbrella. They think 
a man with an umbrella on a fine day at 
| Doncaster isn't likely toknow the differ- 
ence between one horse and another, | 
| repeat my bet as firmly as I can. Leeds 
looks at the book again. “ Why there it 
is staring you in the face, you fool,” he 
says totheclerk. “ Now then,” he goes 
on, turning back to me, “ what is it you 
want?” “ Seven to one Salmon Trout,” 

















run’ To 
i parson TOO!” 


“Tnenk you ane! Forty 


rnout !—an’ yo 
Isay. Out of an ancient overcoat pocket 
he proceeds to take out some of the 
greasiest and most crumpled bank-notes 
I haveever seen, counting them loudly as 
he dabs them into my hand: “ One—two 
— three — four — five — six — seven.” 
There now, there, stand back; there's a 
lot of others wants their money besides 
you.” I stand back, feeling guiltier than 
ever. At the same moment I realise 
that it ought to have been not seven 
but eight. But in front of Leeds is now 
standing aclergyman (even a Yorkshire 
clergyman ?) taking crushed notes with 
the utmost complacency and sangfroid. 


| Leeds doesn’t try on any little games 


I hesitate and decide to be 
I have a wild desire to tap 


with him. 
“done.” 


‘the clergyman on the shoulder and say 








something jocular—something about 
“loaves and salmon-trout,” or“ harvest 
thanksgiving "—but hesitate again and 
don't. 

I rejoin the [)lustrator and we start 
for the train. He is chastened about 
Zodiac, but inclined to mock me a little 
about Leeds. I point out that Don- 
caster is a pretty old-world town with 
many points of interest and charm . . . 
Evor. 





PERPLEXITY. 
He was a good judge. At least, all 
his friends were continually say- 
ing 80. Yet he knitted his ew 
and his strong, clean-shaven face 
bore a look of indecision. 

“* You see,” he said slowly, “ in 
this case I really do not know 
what course to adopt. If I let 
you go, without proper safe- 


be a danger to the community, 
and especially to young people, 
There are places I know at which 
it is claimed you may be re- 
claimed and made fit for further 
service, but in your case I confess 
I have no hope, in spite of all 
the sharpness and brilliancy you 
once possessed, of your being any- 
thing more than an undesirable 
fraud. You have been in many 
scrapes. To plead that you are 
one among many is no defence. 
“T say I do not know what 
todo with you. You say you did 
good work. True, but you have 
lost your keenness, All the evi- 
dence has proved you are dull 
as well as dangerous... . I will 
decide what to do with you to- 
morrow. For,” he added, “ what 
the dickens does become of old 
safety-razor blades, anyway?” 


The New Geometry. 


guards, I know very weil you will | 








a “Tbe two Premiers {MacDonald and 

Herriot} are marching on parallel roads 
which, as they lengthen, will more and more | 
diverge.” —Jersey Paper. 


** Tackler wanted for Mexico.” 
Adot. in Provincial Paper, 


Forward, Mr. Cummins! 


Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 
From an aceount of the St. Leger: 
* Sansovino, the Derby winner, was eighth. 


Lord Derby's Sansovino, the Derby winner, 
was not in the first four,”-—Hvening Paper, 


“Ma. Liovp Gronar scars on THe Lanka, 
Despite the showery weather, the ex-l’remier 
layed a good game, his drives and approaches 
hoing thove of an old and practised hand, while 
with his niblick he rarely allowed an awkward 
tee to get the better of him,” 
Channel Islands Payer. 


This sounds like a bad lie 
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A FISHERMAN’S DIARY. 
Fist Evenine. 
We've forty sorts of salmon-fly and six-and-thirty casts 
Cg season's short, they tell us, but it's hectic while it lasts) ; 
We ‘ve reels and gaffs and landing-nets and traces by the 
score 
To fish the lovely waters of the Loch of Ballymore. 


We ‘ve booked a brace of gillies and we ‘ve hired a special 


boat 
(She isn’t much to look at, but they seem to think she ‘Il 
float) ; 
And of Devons, Spoons and Phantoms we have brought a 


goodly store, 

To tempt the lusty salmon in the Loch of Ballymore. 
Eroutu Evenina. 

We 've cast our forty sorts of fly in fifty different ways, 
We've trolled our minnows round and round for days and 
days and days; 
| But we haven't touched a salmon, so we've ceased from 
waging war 
On the monsters that (they say) infest the Loch of Ballymore. 
FIrreentH EVENING. 


But we'd got the latest tackle for the sea- or salinon-trout 

(The man who sold it said, “ With that you're bound to 
pull "em out”); 

So our Palmers and our Butchers and our Cardinals we bore 

In triumph to the margin of the Loch of Ballymore. 


There came a thrilling moment when we thought we'd had 
a rise 

(It was Georgie who was churning up the water with his 
flies) ; 

But not a single sea-trout did we set our eyes on, nor 

(It follows) did we catch one on the Loch of Ballymore. 


Twenty-Seconp EvEnine. 
In the absence of the sea-trout we were forced to stalk the 
brown; 
For a week we fished from sunrise till the sun (and boat) 
went down ; 

We didn’t even get one as we swam towards the shore 
(Not surprising, for thereare none in the Loch of Ballymore!) 
Twenty-Tairp Evenine. 

Our holiday is over; we were just about to start, 

When, “ Can we go,” said Christopher, “ with anger in the 
heart ? 

Let's render good for evil!” And with one accord we 


swore 
To do a kindly action to the Loch of Ballymore. 


We sent down to the merchant and some paraffin we got, 

We heaped up all our fishing-gear and burnt it on the spot ; 

Then we bought some shilling sea-lines, which we trailed 
along the floor 

Of the sea that takes the water from the Loch of Ballymore. 


Here Archie caught a jelly-fish and Christopher a crab, 

While George decoyed a flounder, 1 connected with a dab: 

dame? nes haste we landed them, then back again we 
re 

And popped them, all protesting, in the Loch of Ballymore. 


We'll travel home with head held high and conscience 
clear and clean ; 

The loch's more full of fresh-run fish than it has ever been ! 

For, ae there may be others there, at last we know of 
our 

Fine fish alive and kicking in the Loch of Ballymore! 














THE INTELLIGENT MOTORIST. 
(With acknowledgments to “ The Autocar.’’) 

. . . Continuing cn our route, we may expect to reach 
Midhurst at 11.51 a.m. As my readers know, I am not in 
favour of hurricane touring, but I cannot subscribe to any 
plan which involves what I may call slackness on the nell 
If you dawdle over this stretch at a mere fifteen to eighteen 
miles an hour, your schedule will be knocked to pieces and 
you cannot hope to arrive at Midhurst much before 12.9 p.w. 
—a result which can only make you disgusted with your- 
self and your car for the rest of the day. 

You may refill at Midhurst and make any slight adjust- 
ments you desire, but 11.59 a.m. should see you at the wheel 
once more. The Cowdray Ruins in the vicinity are of great 
archeological interest, but inconveniently situated at a 
slight distance from the road, so, if your engine is purring 
merrily, you will not be disposed to linger over distractions 
of this nature but will push on over the hills of the Good- 
wood district. The scenery, especially round Singleton, is 
delightful, but your eyes will be better employed in watch- 
ing your oil supply on the occasionally stiff gradients 
Similarly your ear must not be seduced from duty by rustic 
sounds of lowing kine or tinkling sheep-bells; the full 
attention of both ears is needed to detect any suspicion of 
a squeak or rattle which may declare itself in the car's 
interior. However, I have no wish to be dogmatic in this 
matter; the striking of a village clock will often enable you 
to check the time registered by the dial on your dashboard. 

Chichester should be reached at 12.27 p.m. The cathedral 
is conveniently situated near the principal ho‘el, so that you 
will have ample time to glance over the car, remove the 
stains of travel from your person and inspect the sacred 
edifice before lunch. Still, before attempting to view the 
Market Cross and other interesting objects in the town, 
make quite sure that you have time to examine your grease- 
caps before you start off again at 2.14 p.m. sharp. 

The run out of Chichester necessitates care (owing to the 
lamentable presence of schools in the town), but once out- 
side you are on a good surface, with little undulation and 
not a single police-trap. Taking full advantage of this you 
should reach Arundel, ten miles distant, without undue 
haste, at 2.39 p.w. There is a castle at Arundel, of interest 
to students and sightseers, but the Mecca of the motorist in 
this region must always be Bury Hill, with its one-in-eight 
gradient. Having arrived at the base at 2.47 P.m., you may 
well spend the afternoon in climbing and reclimbing this 
hill, stop-watch in hand. The motorist’s diary will of course 
contain, as a first entry, the weights of the chassis and 
body, and the passengers will have registered their respec- 
tive weights at Chichester (after lunch if possible). There 
is no limit to the variety which may be enjoyed—climbing 
on first or second gear, with or without cut-out, with fully 
inflated or partially deflated tyres, steering by hand or by 
foot—and observations of real scientific importance may be 
obtained, apart from the breathless interest of watching the 
car’s performance on each occasion. 

As evening draws on you will reluctantly abandon your 
thrilling occupation and try to become reconciled to the 
separation of your car and yourself for the night. How- 
ever there still lies before you a pleasant forty minutes’ 
run—just over twenty miles—to Brighton, when you have 
enjoyed a substantial tea at Arundel. Be careful, as always, 
to note the exact minute of your departure, or you will find 
many irritating gaps when you spend the winter in study- 
ing your log-book over the fire. P 

Arrived at your hotel in Brighton you will enjoy being 
once more in the midst of civilisation after the rigours 
of country life. You will have spent a healthful day im 
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Visitor. ‘WHAT TIME DOES THE BA 


Page. “81x o’ctock, Str, Bur 


counties in a spirit of care-free enjoyment. 
more, yo 
the bonds between yourse elf and your car. 


When | 


be viewed i in its true proportion. 


me from my rational mode of life, I 
sally of the Hon. Roderick Speedon, 


When pressed by a too assiduous friend 
grand old sportsman replied with 


every time.” 
Le — _ — = —— 





( 





i ¢ 


traverc: . : ‘ | 
traversing the finest part of one of our most exquisite} 
u will have strengthened by another day’s intimacy 


I mention this because I believe that life should always 


ar 


nature-cranks and faddists of all kinds who seek to divert} 

recall the 
formerly a 
figure at Brooklands and a prominent diner at the R.A.C.| 


t 


Scent of new-mown hay arising from some fields which hap-| 


pened to adjoin the scene of an _ wremeditated stop, that 
rusto, ‘Give me petrol} iiealan capital.” apne “I 
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HERE, Boy?” 
AYING IN THE 


PEN 
"RE SI HOTEL YOU'RE LIABLE TO HAVE ONE ANY TIME.” 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
attention to the 


‘Jupitor Pluvious’ has given more fields 
'than has been consistent with ideal harvest weather. 
Provincial Pacer. 

|We are not familiar with this person as spelt, but he 


| seems to have been a bit too “ pluvious.” 
n badgered by 


And, what is 





Another Impending Apology. 
“Your gifted contributor is as fearless and sincere as the esteemed 
wanton charge of impartiality has been brought.” 
_Letter in Da dity Paper. 


historic 
familiar} judge against whom a 
“ PREMIER'S Mee COMING. 


Mr. MacDonald, on leaving Geneva last night, told some journalists 
says Reute r) that he was satisfied with the results of his visit to the 


o admire the} 


What will Berne say 








of gold 
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THE SABBATH. 


Tourist, “* Beauriven pay!” 


Highlander. “Avy, nur tv's NO THE DAY TAI 


Tne occurence of Mr. Asqvuirn’s 


_ birthday has prompted a writer in The 
| Sunday Times to recal) tne astonishing 





prevision of that statesman placed on 
record by Professor Sir Wiuttam Ban. 
neTt, who as a schoolboy boarded with 
“Heenenr” in the same house in 
Pimlico. “Henunenr” handed him a 
list of M.P.'s and their constituencies, 
and, on being subjected to an examin- 
ation, gave each name and seat without 
hesitation or fault :— 


“Sir William asked what was the 
uso of committing such things to 
memory. ‘To help me when | enter 


| Parliament,’ was Mr. Asquith's reply, 


followed by the assurance, ‘I am going 
to Oxford, then I shall go to the Bar 
and make enough money to get into 
the House of Commons, then I shall 


| get into oflice under the Liberal Govern 


|; ment and 


become Solicitor-, then 





ne 


Attorney-General. After that 1 have 
not made up my mind whether I shall 
be Lord Chaneellor or Prime Minister, 


but | intend to be one or the other 


It is interesting to know from the 
communications that have since reached 
us that Mr. Asquirn did not possess a 
monopoly of prophecy. 


“The Karl of Batrourn,” writes Mr. 
Ernest Maltravers,of The Moat, Moreton 
in-the- Marsh, * who was my exact con- 
temporary at Eton, exhibited while still 
a schoolboy those remarkab!e qualities 
which distinguished him in later life. 
I remember ve y well a speech of his in 
‘ Pop‘ which foreshadowed with curious 
accuracy the subsequent evolution of 
his own genius and the successive stages 
of his career. The subject for debate 
Politician be a Philose 
pher?’ Awriun answered the question 
with an affirmative, but with certain 
reserves. Tho philosophe: politician 
must eschew details: Arthur waxed elo 


was ‘Can a 


TALKING 














" 
AHOOT IT, 


quent on ‘unhappy doctrinaires im. — 
mersed in the intricacies of practice. | 
He must not read the papers. ‘ Politics, | 
he went on, ‘are a great and engross- | 
ing game, but they should be studied 
with Olympian detachment, much as 
an expert entomologist contemplates 
the apparently futile activities of an 
ant-heap. If ever I attain office,’ he 
continued, ‘I should like to administer 
Ireland, because of the inscrutable ir- 
regularities of the Celtic temperament 
and the rich field which they offer for 
psychological observation.’ Statesmen, 
he also maintained, should not despise 
pastime orart. Tennis (the real court 
tennis) was the game of kings and the 
king of games. He would like to be 
Prime Minister, but be would rather be 
amateur tennis champion. Music gave 
practice in resolving discords. He would 
rather have been Hanpet than Hanst- 
bat. Official honours did not appeal to 
him, but if it were his lot to die a belt 
and a gartered earl he hoped that he 
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would be able to endure his felicity with 
piano-fortitude,” 


Mr. Alexander Pooter writes from | 
“Marina,” Tulse Hill 

“T havea vivid recollection of a con 
| versation with Winston Cuurenit at 
| Harrow in 1889, when we were both 
| boys of fifteen. I had mentioned that 





I was going into my father's business in 
| the wool trade—which I did WINSTON 





was aghast ‘Wool!’ he exclaimed i 
‘What a ghastly life! Now mark my 

words, I'm going into a cavalry reg 

ment I mean to see service in India 

tha West Indies, Africa and Mure pe 

I shall go into Parhament. I shall hold 

aix Ministries or Secretary byiy f Stat 

before I am filty I shall write seven 
books and a novel I shall paint pie | 


tures.’ It was my turn to beagha 





this prodigious programme, yet it ba 


‘ 


all turned out 


Lastly, Mr. Thomas Dinwiddie, of 


Cupar, life, writes as follow 


as he foretold, 


‘When lwasa pupil at the Dumflris 
\cademy in the ‘seventies, | saw a good 
deal of Sir James Bannine, and shall 





never forget our last conversation be } 

fore he left for Edinburgh Univer by | 
fetter dead,’ he observed a we | 

parted, ‘than go into commerce, Whet 

aman ingle he should cultivate th 

amenitios; enjoy himeell, play cricket, 

aim ata place in the Edinburgh Kleven « 

pay homage to Luly Nicotine. Politic ff 










do not attract me. I would rather peter ait 
out a8 a great Panjandrum than be a ut 
little Minister Half-an-hour of rosy wy 
rapture ia all I ask Be sentimental, Law / — ; 
Tommy, but never vulgar. The man 0d nis 
who is always saying “ Woa, Emma!” lak I — J 
will never live to be an O. M.-er.’” “ Sat, ge : ies j 
CRI DU CQUR —<—é 
| No idle & mporis laudator acti >, eh | 
Jealous for all the years have left }4 DOW?) 24 - 7 “<> i 
behind, ; | 
Lkeepabreast of current modes—in fact I Superstitious Person (run down by bus), “ Titaxk Goournea tr ten’? A 15.” 
Pride myself rather on an open mind : 
Feeling that change is mostly for the| No touch of srdness with my wonder | Dooming it to the semblance of a 
better, : | mingles barre! 
Not holding with the purist who When dainty heads are of their glory Here my revolted apirit draws the | 
deplores | robbed: line; 
The modern male in variegated sweater It moves me not if Araminta shingles | And, at the riak of being termed old- | 
Jazz-stockings and plus-four | Her locks, or Evelina has them Ne fashioned, 
I realise that in these d ion all tenaiie | hobbed : Though maids and mannequins decry 
Phe roll. the winnl zs J tne ' mone With fashion freaks ‘tis rarely mine to my taste, 
7 Sag MpPloe OF UNG IArLhin- | squabble I feel it's time to put in an impassioned 
| The eet train, the erinoline (or I ‘ve braved strange hats, the beehive Plea for a hint of waist. 
hastl, ~ —— and the cloche, | 
Are, 80 to put it, quite beyond the pale;| "> a cri and long, voluminous anc Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
| Nor do | sigh to tread an old-time | < wy ps . he From a feuslleton 
measure . en oF SANS VEpTeeE “Her companion was silent for quite a long 
ae — meer naa ater nals But, as I ma ade grey — gach: en agp — — 
f ’ at cletne nts of ple asure That now insults the female form mona-——made the silly mistake of protesting 
Lurk in the vulpine trot divine too much?" Seots Paper 
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MR. PUNCH’S MUSIC-HALL SONGS. 
IV.—Bacon anv Eaas. 


Now blest be the Briton, his beef and his beer, 
And all the strong waters that keep him in cheer, 
But blest beyond cattle and blest beyond kegs 
Is the brave British breakfast of bacon and eggs 
Bacon and egqs, 
Bacon and eqqs ; 
Sing bacon, 
Red bacon, 
Red bacon and eggs ! 


Thus armed and thus engined, well-shaven and gay, 
We leap to our labours and conquer the day, ; 
While paltry pale foreigners, meagre as moles, 
Must crawl through the morning on coffee and rolls— 
Coffee and rolis, 
Barbarous rolls ; 
Sing coffee, 
Black coffee, 
Vile coffee and rolls ! 


What wonder the Frenchman, blown out with new bread, 


Gesticulates oft and is light in the head! 
Our perfect control of our arms and our legs 
We owe to our ballast of bacon and eggs— 
Bacon and egqs, 
Unemotional eqs ; 
Sing bacon, 
Fat bacon, 
Brave bacon and eqqs ! 











What wonder that Fortune is careful to place 
Her loveliest laurels on men of our race, 

While sorrow is heaped upon Prussians and Poles 
Who shame the glad morning with coffee and rolls— 
Coffee and rolls, 

Ladylike rolls PY 
Sing coffee, 
Pooh ! coffee, 
Black coffee and rolls ! 


What wonder the Russian looks redly because 
Our England, old England, is much what it was! 
We fight to the finish, we drink to the dregs 
And dare to be Daniels on bacon and eggs— 
Bacon and eqqs, 
Masculine eggs ; 
Sing bacon, 
Bring bacon, 
And fry me two eggs ! 


But gross Europeans who constantly munch 
Too little at breakfast, too freely at lunch, 
Sit sated in cafés, incapable souls, 
And go to the devil on coffee and rolls— 
Coffee and rolls, 
Windy wet rolls ; 
At coffee 
I’m scoffy, 
I execrate rolls! 


O breakfast! O breakfast! The meal of my heart! 
Bring porridge, bring sausage, bring fish for a start, 


- a 
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Bring kidneys and mushrooms and partridges’ legs, 
| But let the foundation be bacon and eggs 
| Bacon and eggs, 
| Bacon an 1 C0gqd8 ; 
B) ing bac mm, 
Crisp bacon, 


And let there be eqqs! A. P. H. 








MEANS OF APPROACH. 

Anyone who has taken a voyage must have observed tl 
ease with which certain passengers can approach the Cap 
j tain, tell him an amusing story and, as the climax ap- 
| proaches, dig him in a place where he has no gold lace. 
| You may have wondered how it is possible to become on 
such easy terms with him, 

The ice, however thick, may be br 
question. Wait for him to descend from 
then ask, “‘ Where are we now, Captain ? 
answer to that and can give it readily. 

He may like to be asked, “ How many knots is she 
| making now, Captain?” This opens up the subject of 
| engines, the turbine as compared with the other kinds, the 
oil-burning and its advantages over the coal-burning. Yo 
| could suggest that he might find time to take you down to 
see the engines some day. At the worst he could only refuse. 
} Other questions calculated to draw him into conversation 
} are, “Do you think we shall have fine weather for the 
voyage ?”’ and “Can you tell me what is a certain cure fon 
| 8ea-sickness?"’ These are things about which he, if any- 
one, should know. You might ask him also whether he 
| believes in the sea-serpent ; whether he thinks that to sail 


| 
| 


he bridge and 
He knows the 


ecient seiner 





’ , , 
Ken by some poute 
? 








MY FEET ARE A BIT BUNBURNT.” 


‘THE LONDON CHARIVARL. ae 


on a Friday brings bad luck, and what are his views as to 


clergymen on board being Jonahs. 
If he is not disposed to chat on such topics, ask him how 
he manages to steer the ship when out of sight of land. 


it. A little flattery may work wonders. He would probably 


coxswain and the boatswain. If, on going on deck in the 





|been up most of the night. Catch his eye as he glances 
idown from the bridge and try to cheer him up with some 
| breezy remark about a “ London particular.” [It would be 
| timely to tell him the story of the old lady on an Atlantic 
| liner in a fog. He may not have heard that one. 
land ask him if he knows it. 

Once you have broken down the wall of reserve by some 
such means as these, the rest should not be difficult. Soon 
|you will be calling to him across the deck, “ How about 
‘taking that important observation through glasses, Skip- 
| per?” 
| Some people can manage it. Why not you? I myself 
| am not one of the lucky ones; but that is no reason why 
| you should not try. 








| “Australia has followed the example of England and America in 
holding a ‘Candy Week,’ which took place in mid-July Apparently 
the confectioners in the far Antipodes considered the dog days the ap 
propriate time to do a little bit in the boosting line, whereas over in 
this country the towns who have run ‘Candy Weeks ' have all chosen 
the colder periods, when thoughts would turn towards sweet and 
chocolate eating with greater facility.”—-Trade Paper. 

An Australian friend tells us that it is this sort of thing 
that makes the Southern Cross. 








| Tell him you think he must be very clever to be able to do 
like you to ask him to explain the difference between the | 


} morning, you find there is a thick fog, remember that he has | 


Go up | 





| and as yet no one looked haggard. 
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Vicar (to tiresome individual at Parish Meeting). “ Reavty, Mr. Dasu, are you THE VICAR, OR Am 1? 


Mr. Dash. “On, No, Sin, I’m not THE Vicar.” 


Vicar, “ VERY WELL, THEN, DON'T TALK LIKE AN IDIOT.” 
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AT THE GREEN TABLES. 


Berween the Acts of the Opera we went to the tables. 
One cannot afford to waste time when on holidays. 

Player after player threw a franc on to the green cloth, 
One girl, indeed, put 


| two franes, yet she looked much as you or I, except that 





she was perhaps a more pleasant spectacle, if I may say so. 

This gambling casts a subtle spell. My hand wandered 
towards my pocket. I had seen no half-franes risked, so I 
took out a franc. I put it on the 7. The ball rested in 
the 5. 

A fool's game! It seemed incredible that people could 
pit their hopes against the certainty of the ultimate triumph 
of the bank. To allow oneself to be captivated by this folly 
is madness. It is a different thing, just for fun, to risk a 
france, or perhaps two. 

To retrieve my fortunes, then, I quietly placed another 
franc on the 9. Glances turned towards me said plainly, 
“Ah, these daring English!"" I kept my eyes on the ball. 

Nine won. Now curious envious eyes were turned full 
upon me. I wished at that moment that I had a mous- 
tache so that I might stroke it nonchalantly. 

I did not like the way in which the croupier shoved the 
francs towards me. His manner was not sportsmanlike. 
Without a word of congratulation he pushed over the 
money with his rake, almost grudgingly. 

And the stout man who superintended the whole affair 
had not a pleasant face. He eyed me with anything but a 
genial look. 








For all my success I was but a mere couple of shillings | 
or so to the good. The thing was too trivial to be taken 
seriously. Yet it must be admitted that about this gambling | 
there is a something .. . 
If the 8 had turned up next, I should have won in all | 
the price of a dinner. But it failed me. Sodidthe4. At 
the current rate of exchange the lesser numbers seemed | 
hardly worth while, so I placed yet another franc on the 9. | 
Three times I placed on the 9, and the 2 and the 3 and the | 
2 were the lucky numbers. 
My winnings had gone. I was no worse off than before 
I had learned my lesson. I asked myself how men and | 
women could be such fools as to play on and on. I said it | 
so that nobody heard me. - ee 
A frane at a time is of course a slow way of winning | 
any tangible sum. To make progress one should raise the | 


stake. Five frances is only one-and-threepence—a re 
bagatelle. I put five francs on the 4. One need not be | 


niggardly on holiday. I forget what number turned up that | 
time. After another five francs on the 7 I won, with one | 
franc on the 3. : 
There was of course a certain element of sport in the | 
business. A series of five-franc pieces carefully placed 
might soon bring consternation into the scornful face of the | 
stout man. But nothing I could do affected him. Not even 
a gleam of pleasure crept into his countenance. And the | 
croupier's rake kept ever on the move—and ever m the 
wrong direction. 
Third-class travelling in France is really not so serie 
fortable as people say. 
—— 
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RAMSAY VAN WINKLE, 1974. | 
“AH! WHAT DID I SAY IN 1924?” | 


[If I were Prime Minister of this country for fifty years, fifty years as pa ked with work as the last cight months have 


been, the pledges I have given vou from mv heart would still be unfulfilled."—Mr. Ramsar MacDonatp at Dundee, September 8th.) 
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Skipper of badly battered tramp steamer (t 
HOW THAT POOR LITTLE GIANT LINER HAD 1 








ROTARY RHYMES. 
I HAVE witnessed with growing depres- 
sion 
For weeks, at a seaside resort, 
The constant nocturnal obsession 
Of Youth of the opulent sort : 
Young bloods with their angular poises, 
Young maidens with “ tubular” 
shapes, 
Inspired by a medley of noises 
Suggestive of apes 


| Tis love, ran the ancient quotation, 
That maketh the world to go round, 

| But the strain of continued gyration 

Is viewed with a hatred profound : 
So the waltz, with its rotary pattern, 

| Beloved by all giddy old things, 

Is ruthlessly banished to Saturn, 

The Lord of all Rings. 


And yet the beneficent tidings 
Of late more insistently come 
That an end is expected of slidings, 
Of snortings and bangs on the drum ; 
That the doom which attended Bet- 
SHAZZAR 
Already is writ on the wall, | 


en 
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» the Mate). “ We'LU REALISE IT 
WO CUPS AND A SAUCER BROKEN.” 


's BLOWIN’ 


V bee 


Caan, 


A BIT WHEN WE READ IN THE NEWSPAPERS 








That the reign of the truculent jazzer 
Is ripe for a fall. 
The nation grows steadily older— 
So Newman the expert proclaims 
And the elders (perhaps) will grow 
bolder 


In pressing their wishes and aims; 


Till those, whose particular “ grouse " is 


The ballroom’s invasion by coons, 
May greet the revival of Srravss’s* 
Adorable tunes. 
Then O! from the dolorous faces 
Of dancers who always assume, 


As they slither and slide in their paces, 


A sad syncopatory gloom ; 
From the spirit that savours of senna, 
The African peril’s advance, 
Blithe Muse of blue Danube’s Vienna 
Deliver the dance! 





Our Helpful Contemporaries. 


“ He was picked up and taken to —— Hos- 


pital in a serious condition. 


The man’s condition is stated to be serious.” 


Daily Paper. 
We had already gathered that. 





*Jonann, not RIcHarD. 


THE ENTENTE., 
I. 

Tue Entente Cordiale is a very won- 
derful thing. Try as the politicians 
may, they seem unable to stop it. Try 
as the newspapers may, they seem to be 
| unable to prevent the ordinary French 

and English persons from “ getting on” 
together when they meet. I donot blame 
him, but I have noticed that whenever 
| Mr. MacDonatp (or any other states- 
/man) addresses a single sentence to 
| France there is a row; on the other 
hand, when I address a sentence to a 
French citizen (if it is only “Qu’est que 
c'est que ca?”), there is generally a 
'charming scene—especially, of course, 
| if the French citizen is a lady. Foreign 
| polities, in fact, would go smoothly 
‘enough if only the Foreign Politicians 
| would leave them alone. 

| I have just attended a very striking 
demonstration of the solidarity mutual 
‘and fraternity eternal of the two great 
|fatherlands already mentioned. The 
loccasion was the presentation of the 
| prizes for Le Championnat de Tennis of 
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CLL 
WHY PUT YOUR NEIGHBOURS 





TO THE UNNECESSARY TROUBLE 











thelittle hotel at Eauville. We gathered, 
after a heavy lunch, inthe salon. It was 
one of the Hundred Worst Days this 
year; outside the rain fell ceaselessly, 
the windows were nailed up and the 
aroma of déjewner was positively stifling. 
But the French, who could, I believe, 
be emotional in a vacuum or at the 
bottom of a well, were. not to be de- 
terred from a good piece of drama 
by the mere smell of food. The prizes 
were to be given away by Madame 
A-——-; but before she was allowed to 
get at the prizes suitable orations were 
delivered by Mademoiselle B in 
the name of la patrie, and Mr. John 
Cc on behalf of the Old Country. 
Mademoiselle B , Whose entire 
speech was written in the purest prose 
on the backs of menus and was delivered 
with the fire and eloquence of the 
Divine Saran, explained the genesis 
of Le Championnat. The hotel guests 
being about equally divided between the 
two nations, it had been thought by the 
organisaters, she said, that the organisa- 
tion of the sport mutual would assist 
to the amity of the friendly nations, all 
the two, the one between the other. 
In effect, a solidarity undeniable had 
shown itself at each point, with rela- 











young kind, and truly, when the same, 
one was able to say, between those 
others more aged who with common 


agreeable of their sons and daughters, 
all the two. At last, they would ever 
enjoy the recollections the most in- 
timate and alive of the associations 
which had been piled up during the 
struggles animated on the tennis at 
Kauville— And so on fcr several 
menus. (Tumultuous cheers.) 

Mr. C——, on the other hand, said 
that there was nothing like sport for 
bringing the two countries together, and 
he would like to thank the organisers 
for what they had done towards bring- 
ing the two countries together by letting 
the young people get together in the 
way they had got together. As a result 


be forgotten. 
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felicitations had regarded the battles | 
| was all he had to say. 


of the tennis tournament the young | 
people had been brought together, they | pionnat is a little different. 
had got to know each other and—and— | Championnat was arranged the hotel | 
in short, they had got together. Though | was fairly peaceful; but after that the | 
everybody could not win, at any rate /fat was in the fire. 
he was sure it was not for the want of | fifteen days. e 
trying. Friendships had been formed | There is only one court, of the “hard 
which, he ventured to say, would never | variety, and it bas’ a crumbling surface 
He did not think that| which looks nice from the windows 
there was anything more he had to say,| but will not stand much actual play. | 


OF 
TELEPHONE? INSTAL ONE OF OUR PATENT LONG-ARM EXTENSIONS AND SEND IT ACROSS TO THEM? 





| 








CALLING ON YOU TO USE THE 








tions the most charming between the | but he was very glad the young people 


had got together, and all he wanted to 
say was that—what he felt was—any- 
how, the way they had got together 
would never get forgotten, and that 
(Tumultuous 
cheers.) 

The prizes were then distributed; 
little André, who won the Enfants 
Simples, was given a cigarette-holder, | 
and the two Misses Green, who won 
the Enfants Mélangés, received a pipe 
and tobacco-pouch. The English chil- 
dren gave three cheers for all French 
persons present over the age of fifty, 
and little André called for three hip- 
hurrahs for Mr. C By the end 
of the proceedings there was not a dry | 
eye in the salon, and it was raining | 
harder than ever. 





II. 


Now the true history of the Cham- 
Until the 


And it lasted for 
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| Bel | Before the Championnat this did not 





matter, for few people played, and 
regular enthusiasts cou'd secure the| 


| court at almost any time. 
| But no sooner was the entry-list for | 
' the Championnat put up than a verita- 
ble fever for lawn-tennis possessed the | 
hotel. Adults of all races, who had not | 
dreamed of tennis for years, put them- | 
selves down for the Hommes Simples | 
and the Dames Simples, booked a cour 
and madly set themselves to practise 
The children gave up castle-building, 
| butterflying and bathing, and charged 
about the court with wild cries before 
breakfast and at any odd moment when 
the grown-ups were digesting. Within | 
a few days the court was pocked and | 
furrowed with pits, from which, when 
it was dry and windy, great clouds of | 
dust would rise. Meanwhile, in order 
to secure the court at all, it became 
necessary to write one’s name in a 
book some days in advance, and soon 
were seen the jealousy and _ ill-will 
inseparable from stern competition. | 
Those who were not competing in the | 
Championnat complained that the| 
court was monopolised by the Cham-| 
pionnat matches; those who were com 
peting insisted hotly that while the} 
Championnat was raging no outside 
| players should set foot on the court. 
The words ennuyeur, épouvantable and 
even béte flew through the air. I my- 
| self, deputed by the unhappy Sécrétaire 
de Championnat (a French lady) to 
umpire a match, was once compelled to 
claim the court from an irate French 
mother playing with her young. There 
| took place the following dialogue (un- 
happily I can only reproduce a few of 
the lady’s words) :— 
Me (halting!y). Pardon, 
mais—— 
Madame | bitterly). Ah, oui, Le Cham- 
mame ut! Mais, Monsieur, 


Madame, 





C ‘est ennuyeux ! | 
Me. Oui, Madame. 
Madame (rapidly). 


Mais, Monsieur 


— C hampior nat —— mes | 
enfants ——— épouvantable 
| jamais de ma vie! 
Me (tactfully). Oui, Madame; c’est | 


| triste. 
Madame. - 


| béte. 
Me (firmly). Oui, Madame, mais la 
| Sécrétaire m'a dit—— 

Madame ¢ (very rapidly). 


voila! 
With these words the poor lady left | 

he court, and afterwar: is departed from | 

pte hotel. 4 felt for her, for she had | t! 


: 


PUNCH, 





|were those who would play but not 


|consequently who had been umpired | 


| the bad toes, and whispers of cowardice 
j}and whispers of favouritism ; 
| poor French Secretary broke down and 
| cried in the shrubbery. .. . 
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——— 
"TES A PURTY WAY OF PASSING 
“So 'TES—AND DON’T DO NO 





’suFF.” 
‘ARM TO NO ONE NEITHER.” 


THE TIME, SURE 





come there enechitie y to slay a little 

quiet tennis with her young. 
Meanwhile, bad blood was spreading 

rapidly among the competitors; there 


B aed Mr. 'Gosics were true. For 
now we are all as friendly and peaceful 
as if we had been through a great war 
together. The Entente stands as solid 
as before. 

And if the Entente can survive a hotel 
tennis-tournament it can survive any- 


thing. A. P. H. 


Our Rural Pessimists. 





umpire, and those who would be umpires 
but not linesmen, and those who insisted 
}on umpiring but could not, and eos: 








out of victory; and some who would | “The delay in harvesting during August hes 
not play to-day because of their bad | necessitated a postponement of the —- harvest- 
| toes, and those who could not play to- | home celebration from September 10th to the 


By that time it is hoped the harvest, if 
will be practically 


71th 


morrow becuse of a picnic; and some 
not entirely cleared up, 


f ece ’ 7] “rea ~ 
of these were scratched and some were over."-— West Country Paper. 
not; and all these boiled secretly about nadia cine sitchlasacstociidaetik 
each other, dark things were said about! «De Valera speaking at Dundalk said that 


the Republicans are willing to give Ulster a 
local Parliament and antinomy.” 
Liner's Wireless Press. 


And as “antinomy,” according to the 
| dictionary, is “one law or rule in oppo- 
sition to another law or rule,” Ulster 

Still, it is all over. And the strange | will doubtless reply that she possesses 
thing is that the spee ches of Madame ‘it already. 


and the 


iit. 
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MINT SAUCE. 


Tue first and last thing that you 
notice at the Mint is its air of 
dejection; which confirms your long- 
standing conviction that there's no- 
thing like good red gold to raise the 
spirits. It was a bad day for England 
when we sent all our sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns across the Atlantic to 
fill American teeth, and ourselves took 
to those paper notes for which, in foreign 
countries, we had always had such 
contempt; it was even worse for the 
Royal Minters, for the greater part 
of their fun went too. A sovereign, 
even if you are making it for someone 
else—even if you help to make hundreds 
of thousands every week at an ordinary 
labourer’s wage—is worth the effort ; 
it is so compact, so heavy for its size, 
so glorious in colour, so fraught with 
adventurous possibility. (I speak from 
memory ; possibly it had none of those 
qualities, but that is how I think of it.) 
But now that all the gold has been 
withdrawn, what do you think | 
found the Royal Minters perspiring 
over? A few English halfpennies, a 
few English farthings, a little English 
silver, it is true, and also some shilling 
and five-cent pieces for East Africa ; 
but the principal work of the place was 
the production of half-roubles for the 
Soviet Government! The cauldrons of 
silver that you see bubbling in the 
great furnace-room were boiling solely 
that Russians might be able to 
buy — whatever Russians buy. 
Caviar, samovars, ikons. 

So far as entertainment goes the 
spectator is as happy watching = 
the manufacture of millions of | 
half-roubles as of half-crowns ; 
but one is a little diseoncerted to 
find all these good-looking men, 
with their fine heads of hair, solely 
engaged in providing for the needs 
of foreigners. What about our- 
selves? Is there to be no pocket- 
money for cakes and ale here any 
more? Is all the jingling to be 
done by moujiks ? 

It was a carking thought, but 
I did not let it spoil the afternoon. 
Roubles glisten no less seductively & 
than English coins, and not since 
on a Highland river I saw some 
hundreds of salmon caught in the | 
sluices just before the season 
proper began has so much living 
moving silver dazzled me. The 
silver coins were everywhere and 
in — stage of evolution, from _ 





the boiling cauldrons, against the .“~ 


heat of which a pair of gloves 


seem to be all that is needed, to wre 


the machinesthat roll out the bars 
thin, and the machines that roll 


them out thinner, andthe machines that 
cut out the dises, and the machines that 
stamp the dises and mill the dises or 
write Russian mottces on their edges, 
and those that anneal and those that 
polish. For, althongh the Royal Mint 








take a coin or medal and reproduce it | 
exactly, as much larger or smaller as | 


| 


i 


you wish ; it thinks no more of making | 
a die out of steel than we do of sealing | 


a letter; but there are two things it 
can’t do. 
so that when it is necessary to tell whe. 


j 


The first is, it can’t listen, | 


ther or not a coin has a flaw in it, a | 


mere human boy with two human ears 
is the arbiter. 
Mint machinery is unable to do is to 


The other thing the | 


pick up the coins that litter the floors, | 


}a thing which I might have done my- 


self had not someone been always 
looking. For this task ordinary human 
sweepers have to be obtained—surely 
quite easily! But something must be 
done about these limitations. Inventors 
ought not to lie down under such a 
stigma. 

The greatest number of florins that 
the ordinary person has ever seen to 
gether is perhaps five; sidesmen and 








Hi 





Tom Trpprer’s Cuer. 


is staffed by men and boys, they are | 
almost all in partnership with a Robot. 

Almost, but not all. For there seem 
to be two things that the machinery 
of the Mint cannot do. It can count 
accurately, thereby proving itself in- 
finitely superior to me; it can weigh a 
coin and accept or reject according as 





|churchwardens may occasionally see 
las many as a dozen; bank clerks o! 
[course see more; and at the present 
|moment the attendants in the change 


| boxes at Wembley probably see most. 


1 am therefore rather remarkable in 
that I have been in a vault where be- 
tween one and two million pounds’ | 
worth of these coins were stored: in 
little white sacks, but not the less im- 
pressive for that, especially when you 
lift them. Hans ANDERSEN'S soldier, in 
the incomparable story of The Tind: 


its weight is right or wrong; it can! Box, was similarly placed; but, more 
» fortunate than I, he had with 
\ é him the old witch's apron on 
tne \ which to set the exceedingly re 
Li ae, pellent dog guarding the hoard, | 








with “ eyes as big as mill-wheels, 
and help himself. No such mater 
ial fortune was mine, but it was 
exciting to be so nearly the hero 
of a fairy tale. 

The cellars we were in, which 
you gain by first walking into 
what looks like an ordinary safe, | 
but turns out to be actually a | 
large room, and then spiralling 
4, down an iron staircase, would 
#8 probably be difficult to break into. | 
“iii I could detect no royal road to # 
burglar’s success; but, if a bold 
thief should ever triumph, I won- | 
dered what his feelings would be 
at the discovery that the bags | 
did not contain gold. Disappoint: | 
ment, surely. He would next 
undergo a second spasm of grie! | 


. — . 
on learning that the coins weren t | 


even half-crowns (sharing that | 


- > se ea : art Y regret with the whole army a 
PAE8 OE OS CEES oi Sok Se the tipped, from schoolboys and 
C6 FS BOF OO EDO Ge CE COS guards to chambermaids ané | 
e HEE EES CO MCR GS” waiters); and he would then set- | 

| 


tle down to the gigantic task 
of getting away with the boodle. 


PRR a. 
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| building for a long time. 
{ 


| 
| 
| 
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Let us s suppose him able to remove a 
lot of it in safety—-say a few hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth or so; even 
then his troubles would not be over, 
for it is almost certain, in a suspicious 
city like London, that aman with a 
square chin, a receding forehead and 
close-cropped_ hair, who paid forevery- 
thing in brand-new florins, would begin 
to be noticed. In course of 

time even the Chichester 

| police might get on his track. ~] 

All these thoughts flashing 
| through my mind as we stood 

in that underground treasure- 
chamber, I decided to remain 
| honest, or approximately so, 
jand made no effort to use 
| either the knuckleduster or 
“Young Gent's Derringer” 
with which I had come pre- © 
pared. 

After seeing this strange 
| place you can never have the 
| same feeling towards coins, 
| and particularly florins, any = 

more. Before you visited the 
| Mint a florin, say, was just 

| atwo-shilling-piece, useful in purchas- 
re in these days of concord about 
| sixpennyworth of anything; a disc of 
| metal without soul or history. But 
| having been to the Mint and seen florins 
| inthe making and florins to the tune of 
; over a million pounds sterling in bags 
jin the vaults, they become figures of 
| romance, creatures to be fondled with 

anew affection and treated with respect. 
| And also sy mpathy—for you know what 
| they have been through ! 

As we left we glanced at the 
| famous fish-pond in front of the 
| Royal Mint and visible through 

| railings from the pavement. The 

| water is not too clear, but here 

| and there in its depths you may 
\d discern the darting body of a small 
fish, a dace or roach. I hardly 
, need say that since the War there 
| have been 1 no gold fish. E. V. L. 














| Another Cathedral in Danger. 
| “The Precentor’s Voluntary Choir 
} Was again heard to distinct advantage 
| at evensong at the Cathedral on Sunday 
The occasion was marked by some of 

the heartiest singing heard in the scared 


” 





Loca! Pan rT. Gs 


“Mr. H. Harveyyy has retired from 
Post Office after 43 years’ service.” 
Daily Paper. 
Being, we gather, two “ y's” to remain. 








“Tf larder room is scarce, make use of the | 
kitchen oven as a safe. Food ke »pt there remains | 


wonderfully cool."—Lancashire Paper. 


Judging by the frigidity of our meals, 





must have had an oven of this kind. 








ee 








our late landlady at Shrimpton-on-Sea | elbow. 
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HOLIDAY PASTIMES, 
1V.—Tue Canute Toven. 

A Goon breakfast of porridge, followed 
by a little fish, bacon and e g8, toast, 
marmalade and unlimited coffee always 
induces in Gilbey a philosophic mood. 
Sometimes it lasts right up to luncheon. 

“Now this is what I call a holiday,” 











etor of the deck-chairs stood beside 
him. 

“What for?” asked Gilbey. 

“Chair,” said the proprietor. “ Every 
time one of these chairs i is sat in, short 
or long, is twopence.” 

“Tt sounds a good business,” said 
Gilbey, Sener. bap his pocket. 

“There's the wear and tear,” said 
the old man, glancing at Gil- 
bey’s fifteen stone. 

Gilbey tendered a shilling. 
“« How long for?” he asked. 

The old man abandoned 
as hopeless the search for a 
sixpence in a bag full of 
<a and took two green 
tickets out of his mouth. 





“Till the tide comes up,” he 








said. 
“And what happens if I 















A VISITOR TO THE MINT BEING 8HOWN A GOLDEN SOVEREIGN. 


he said, wriggling well down into his 
deck-chair on the fourth or fifth morn- 
ing of our stay in Sandsmouth. He took 
out his pipe and filled it slowly, gazing 
at the stretch of sand and the distant 
blue ocean. It was a beautiful morning, 
and in the long line of deck-chairs 
across the beach a row of gaily-coloured 
peop'e took their ease and, like Gilbey, 
emphatically called it a holiday. It was 
very peaceful. 

Gilbey was no longer the man of 


prs 
LOY 
, 


bn, ene 


tp NIGHTMARE IXDUCED BY A MORNING AT THE Mrnr. 


action. The philosophic mood had him 
in its grip. 


«« Now what is it,” he asked, turning 


towards me and emphasising the point 


with his pipe-stem, “ that most people 
want in this world 7 re 

“Twopence,” said a voice at his 
The ancient propri- 


Gilbey turned. 





YZ “I tell you what,” 


| “OR 
“ey um 








stay on?” asked Gilbey. 

‘** You floats,” said theman, 
counting out thechange. “Or 
drowns,” he added hopefully. 

“In the same circum- 
stances Kina Canute would 
have sat here and defied the 
ocean,” observed Gilbey. 

“Not in these chairs he wouldn't,” 
said the man. And he left us to the 
—a of = — 








xi po Es liked that Caxure abeey,” 
continued Gilbey, blowing a cloud of 
smoke and settling himself to conversa- 
tion, “ but it lacks what the Americans 
call pep. Canute wasn't taking a 
chance. He knew. Now supposing——” 

Gilbey stopped and sat up suddenly. 

He looked round at the line of 


AN, damp seaweed which marked the 


limit of the last tide. 
he said, 
“I'll bet you a shilling I sit here 
until luncheon.” 

I too looked round at the last 
high-water mark. The line of 
eeaweed looked a long way behind 
us, but tides are tricky things. 
I tried to remember whether a 
neap tide went with a full moon, 
and decided that it did; but I 
couldn't remember whether the 
moon was full. Still, it seemed a 
pretty fair bet, taking it all round. 

“Done,” I said. 

It wasn't exactl 
ing Derby or St. 
thing of that sort. The excite- 
ment was more spread out. The sea is 
a slow starter and even when it gets 
going it hesitates a fearful lot on the 
way. Of course one has to remember 
that it is running up-hill, but even then 
I never really felt Vike getting up and 
cheering. 

At the end of an hour Gilbey’s shil- 
ling looked as safe as when we started. 


like a thrill- 
seoger or any- 
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“I say, Gilbey,” I said, “ you haven't 
done anything to the sea, have you?” 

“How do you mean? Done any- 
thing ?” 

“ Got at it in its stable and doped it, 
or anything like that. It doesn’t seem 
to me to have its heart in the business.” 

“It’s all right,” grunted Gilbey. 
“ Just leave it alone.” 

“ Well, you leave it alone. Don't keep 
staring at it. How can you expect it 
to come on hopefully ?” 

“I'm only looking at it,” said Gilbey. 
“ There's no harm in that.” 

“You never know,” I said. ‘“ The 
power of the human eye——” 

* Rot,” said Gilbey. 

Still nothing seemed to be happening 
out toseaward. The mighty ocean was 
wasting its time fussing about over a 
rotten little sand-bar, apparently quite 
indifferent to the real business of the 
day. 

A handful of bathers raced out across 
the sands and started splashing in the 
sunshine. 

“T say, Gilbey,” I said, “do you 
think that ought to be allowed ?” 

“What?” said Gilbey. 

“ That girl in the red costume. She 's 
deliberately splashing the water straight 
out to sea.” 

“What of it?” said Gilbey. 

“ Well, think how discouraging it is 
when the sea is doing its best to get up 
here.” 

A sudden thought occurred to me. 
Perhaps the ocean didn’t know. And 
how could it be expected to do its best 
any way if its backers didn’t cheer it 
on to victory? I sprang to my feet and 
pointed towards it. A noble gesture. 

“*Roll on, thou dark and deep blue 
ocean, roll!’ ”’’ I said. 

The lady in the next deck-chair 
stirred uneasily and turned towards her 
companion. 

“1 was afraid they were pierrots,” 
she murmured. “I wonder what the 
fat man does ?” 

“Sit down, you ass,” said the fat 
man viciously. 

“I think I ought to be allowed to do 
something,” I said sulkily as I resumed 
my seat. “You sit there practically 
hypnotising the waves, and you have 
bathers to help you, and——”’ 

A movement in the middle distance 
caught my eye. I sat up. 

“Hi, you!” I shouted. “Gc and dig 


. somewhere else.” 


A small boy who had started to throw 
up & promising system of breastworks 
between us and France hastily gathered 
his bucket and spade and fled. 

(“My dear!" murmured the lady in 
the next chair to her companion.) 

The time wore away, as time will, 
and still the ocean seemed unwilling to 





leave its fascinating game with the 
sand-bar. I was beginning to be seri- 
ously alarmed about it. 

“Gilbey,” I said. 

“Look here,” said Gilbey—*‘ don't 
fuss. The tide won't be here for hours 
yet. I'm going to sleep.” 

Asa matter of fact, Gilbey was wrong. 
It is an extraordinary thing, but as 
soon as Gilbey stopped staring at the 
sea the wholesituationchanged. Hehad 
barely snored twice before the game 
with the sand bar finished abruptly, 
and an ever-widening flood started to 
creep nearer and nearer. By 12.30 the | 
more nervous had already moved their 
deck-chairs fifty yards further up the 
beach, and by 12.45 there remained 
only Gilbey, myself and an old lady 
who was asleep, unconscious that her 
feet were in the water. I watched a 
gallant rescue of the old lady with 
interest. It was a dashing exploit. 

When the excitement had subsided 
I turned to the still gently snoring 
Gilbey. A little tongue of the sea had 
just licked his left boot and run back 
again as though it didn’t really care 
much for the taste of it. 

I laid my hand gently on his shoulder. 

“ Well, so long, Gilbey, old man,” I 
said ; “I must be going now.” 

Gilbey sat up with a start. 

‘What ’s happened ?” he asked. 

“Mr. Gilbey—the Ocean,” I said 
formally, rising and folding my deck- 
chair. ** And—er—touching the matter 
of that shilling,” I added. 

Gilbey stared hard at the bounding 
main, and a dogged bull-dog sort of 
look came over his expressive face. 

“It’s turning,” he said. “I shall 
stay where I am.” 

“Just as you like, old man,” I said. | 
“T'll let the lifeboat people know about 
you. But I expect you'll be a total 
loss. Good-bye.” And I wrung his 
hand and left him. 

Gilbey is a modest man, but during 
the next ten minutes he earned enduring 
fame at Sandsmouth. There is some- 
thing peculiarly pathetic about a deck- 
chair marooned amidst a waste of 
waters, and when it is occupied by a 
large man who sits with his feet drawn 


up and an anxious look in his eyes, it | hauled, condition as new.”—Local Paper 


has all the attraction of romance as 
well. 


Explanations of the phenomenon] doubtless much more desirable than a 


varied. The suggestion of suicide was 
offered, but received little support. A 
larger portion of the crowd obviously 
regarded Gilbey as an advertisement 
for something, and remained to see 
what it was. Others, anticipating a 
collection at the close of the perform- 
ance, withdrew to a safe distance and 
prepared to go home for luncheon at 
any minute. 





There were two attempts at a rescue. 
The first, Gilbey repulsed by splashing 
backwards vigorously with both hands: 
but the second, headed by the almost 
frenzied owner of the deck-chair, was 
more successful. 

The clock on the pier pavilion pointed 
to one minute to one o’clock as the 
intrepid trio dashed into the water. | 
Gilbey was now a good forty yards | 
from the edge, and his situation was | 
perilous. By perching his feet on the | 
front bar he managed to keep them | 





|above water, but a deck-chair sags so | 


in the middle. The rescue-party was 
obviously not a moment too soon. 
Perhaps a man in Gilbey’s position 
fights at a disadvantage, and a deck- 
chair is a vulnerable sort of stronghold | 
anyway. The struggle was as short as | 
the end was unexpected. For just as | 
the clock struck one the deck-chair 
folded itself flat, and the three rescuers 
stood aghast but alone. An oily swell | 
marked the spot where a moment before 
Gilbey had perched triumphant. | 


Apart from Gilbey, the proprietor of 
the deck-chair was the only person 
who seemed really dissatisfied. He had | 
no historical sense, and had obviously 
never heard of Kina Canute. 

As for me, I never lost a shilling 
with greater pleasure in my life. 

L. pu G. 





A Drastic Remedy. 

From a patent-medicine testimonial: 

“My red nose has nearly disappeared since I 
have tried your lotion.” 

“Call at —— Poultry Farm and see the 
tame bear. Bring your children to feed the 
cub.”—Advt. in American Paper. 
Is there no N.S.P.C.C. in the United 
States ? Bao 

“ One of the European capitals in which the 
diamond was offered for sale was New York,” 

Daily Paper. 
Recently captured, we understand, by 
the Prince or WALEs. 








‘‘PouLTry, ETC., FOR SALE. 
Leghorns, two years, 3/-; year old, 3/6. 
Rhode Four-seater, late 1922, just over 


In these days of increased egg con- | 
sumption the Rhode four-seater 18 | 


mere Leghorn. 





From a theatre programme :— 

“ All gangways, passages and staircases must 
be kept free from bbairs or any other obstruc- 
tions, whether permanent or temporary.” 
On our next visit to the theatre we 
should rather like to meet a bhair; it 
would be a change from the bhores we 
so often find there. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE AND FIGURE DEVELOPMENT BY POST. 


your covunse I NOTICK A DISTINCT ALTERATION IN MY OUTLINE.” 


Extract from Testimonial : “Since sTaRrTING 
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ANY BUTTERFLIES IF THEY CAN'T SIT DOWN?” 


* NauGutry WILLIAM, TO PULL UP ALL MY FLOWERS! How can I catcHu 




















A WOMAN'S LAST WORD. 


Pauline is hardly fair to me. If ever 
she gets bitten with some moth-eaten 
heresy which an up-to-date charlatan 
has cunningly tricked out as the very 
latest truth, sooner or later these 
| “novelties” are incorporated in our 
scheme of existence. 

Should I, on the other hand, hear of 
some novelty which is really new and 
useful withal, I am merely invited not 
to be a dear old fool. This will show 
_ you the sort of thing I mean. 

“ Pauline,” I said the other morning, 
, ‘ why do we never have fruit for break- 
fast ?”’ 

“Fruit?” she snapped; “fruit for 
breakfast ? This is Tootham, George, 
not Los Angeles.” 

“ Listen to what our Medical Corre- 
spondent says on pageeight,” continued 
with unruffled serenity; “‘fresh fruit 
should be eaten at every meal, especially 
breakfast.’ There's a whole article here 
about what we ought to eat, and so on. 
| If a doctor doesn't know, then who 
| does ?” 

“ Mind your coffee doesn’t get cold,” 
said Pauline. 

“*Then potatoes,’” I went on; “ ‘all 
the nutriment lies just under the 





skin, so they should be steamed in 
their jackets.’ Tell Emily about that, 
dear.” 

She sniffed. 

“Does Emily throw away the cab- 
bage-water?’’ [ continued. 

“Of course she does,” 
scornful reply. 

“ Then never let her doit again. This 
doctor says that the water is simply 
stuffed with valuable salts, and the 
French use it as a basis for their best 
soups. Far better throw away the 
cabbage itself.” 

“Jf you don’t hurry up with your 
breakfast you ‘Il miss your train,” cried 
Pauline petulantly. 

I rose with dignity and threw the 
paper down on my chair. 

“Very well, darling,” I said, “and I 
shall be greatly obliged if you will 
kindly have a hot bath ready on my 
return. Having my bath in the even- 
ing in future, instead of the morning, 
this doctor chap says ; 

But my audience had vanished. 


came the 





* & * * * 
Pauline was quite cheery when I got 
home. 
“Your bath’s all ready, George,” 
she said, smiling. “I was quite wrong 
about that article. I read it all through 





article says. 


after you’d gone and found it jolly 
practical.” 

“Good,” I said, dashing upstairs; 
‘“‘shan’t be two shakes, dear.” 

“ Topping bath, Pauline,” I shouted 
as I came down twenty minutes later; 
“given me an appetite like a wolf. 
Dinner ready?” 

Pauline smiled faintly and rang 
the bell. Almost immediately Emily 
brought in two glasses of hot water on 
a tray. 

“ What’s the joke?” I asked. 

“No joke, darling,” she answered, 
looking preternaturally solemn ; “ only 
this doctor of yours says no solid food 
should be taken after six o'clock. Just 
a glass of hot water about eight and 
then early to bed. If a doctor doesn’t 
know, then who does?” 

Not trusting myself to answer, | 
savagely pulled out my cigarette-case. 
It was empty. I searched the mantel- 
piece where it is my invariable custom 
to leave a box lying. There was no 
box. 

“« Where are my cigarettes?” I asked. 

“ Cigarettes, darling? Why, I burnt 
them all. Just listen to this: ‘If you 
wish to enjoy perfect health, eschew 
tobacco completely.’ That's what the 
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“Then I'll go to bed,” I growled. 

















“That’s right, dear; ‘early to bed, < 
. o9 a wy 
early to rise, makes a man LV 
«G'night,” I snarled, sla .ming the] = 
door. 


Arrived in the bedroom, I could see 
| no pillows in my bed I rushed to the 


top of the stairs. 








“ Pauline,” I bellowed, really angry | 
iby now, ‘where the deuce are my | 
| pillows ?” | 
* Pillows, George dear? she an 
| swered sweetly. “ Why at the bottom | 
|of the bed, of course. Don’t you re- 
member our doctor says the head should 


| he down and the feet up?” 
“That doctor ’s a fool,’ I shouted 
“Ts he, dear?’ answered Pauline, | 
|laughing gaily. “ Well, if you hurry | 
up we ‘il be just in time for the supper | 
at the Ritzadilly. I'llring up a taxi.’ 














A PARENTAL TRIUMPH. Wuy 18 If THAT A CAR LIKE THIS NEVER HAS MORE THAN ONE PASSENGER? 
| Lire is too complicated for parents 

nowadays. When there were ten first- | er , ' 
class counties one could keep up fairly 

| well with cricket. But I am _ lost 

amongst the Glamorganshires and | 


Northamptonsbires. My family receive | 
| my memories of Ransr and W. G. with} 
| kindly contempt. Football too has be- | 
|come unmanageable. I expose myself | 
to the scorn of my offspring because the 
Northern and Southern Divisions of the 
Third League are beyond my ken. And | 
| then New Zealandersand SouthAfricans 
are visiting us together, and we have| 
a Rugby team in South Africa, and a 
cricket team just off for Australia. Can 
aman faced with the difficulties of earn- | 
ing a small living and paying large taxes 
|exercise the mental effort needed to ‘. 
keep up with sport ? 3 

There's motoring too. g 
nise the aristocrat and the democrat 
of the cars on the road, but not for me¢ 


WHEREAS, ONE LIKE THIS 
the sure verdict, “ Cotter-Paterson 
six cylinder—last year’s mcdel—all A CASE FOR THE R.S.P.C.M. 
right if you 've four-wheel brakes fixed.” | 

Of wireless I know nothing save that For some curious reason | ask them to wait. When after many | 
| the true wireless fanatic never listens| our newspapers fill up a considerable days the public show signs of impatience 
| section of their space each day with de- | with the serial and the author is sum- 
over the wireless, and the only thing| liberate fiction—if I may so distinguish | marily told to bring it toa close, I enjoy 
available at my home is usually some-| it from the fiction in other parts of the a triumph. 
: |paper. Now essentials of these serials} “ Why, after all, the pater was right!" 
lare convicts of unblemished character, | exc'aims my first-born at the breakfast- 








the swift glance at a passing car and 








| generation. 


to anything of any human interest 


one singing in Czech. 
Take dancing. I am in the pre- 
' table. 





historic tango stage and know nothing 
| about the Monkey Doodle One-Sté Pp 

it is easier to invent a name 
member one. 
a Victorian, for a certain veneration due 
| to antiquity attaches to Victorians. I 
am an Edwardian—a dodderer, a back- 
; number, an also ran. 
Yet there is one respect in which I 
can gain the admiration of the younger 


than re-| 
In short Iam worse than | 


| assortments of millionaires and an atro 
cious murder in the first chapter. 


It is blood al 


nme 
| household. Knowledge and experience 
i tell. [ haveread many serialsandeven 

| let me confess 1t to my shame—written 
one or two 3y the second instalment 


| 
| of the serial I am able to pick out the 
| mur lerer. The family seoff. I merely 


that enables me to | 
maintain my moral supremacy in my | 


“Rather a score for you, old dear,” 
{says a shingled maiden. 

| And I wear fer a brief moment a red 
‘es of respect and admiration. 








A Greek Gift. 

“Others have given some suitable pictures 
| for the walls, and about 59 collapsible chairs 
| will be most useful for seating the congrega- 
I tions."— Parish Magazine 
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OUR BOOKI 


Tur jacket of Mr. W. L, Georer’s new novel represents 
| a purple-clad lady with side-whiskers clutching the foot of 
a canopied bedstead, apparently overcome by the stealthy 
approach of a hatchet-faced gentleman in evening-dress. 
This collection of “talkative facts” is not however what an 
uncharitable mind, coupled with a slight knowledge of Mr. 
Grorae’s previous works, might lead you to suppose. True 
there is plenty of indecorum in The Triumph of Gallio 
(Cuarman anp Hau), but this particular interview is not 
the crown of sensuality but the penalty of it. The lady in 
side-whiskers is Millicent Tarrant, and the predatory gentle- 
man is her husband. They are not making love either 

even modern love. They have been married about fifteen 
years. Mrs. Tarrant’s maid has sprained her wrist and 
Mr. Tarrant has been trying to unhook the purple frock and 
failed dismally. His firm too has failed—it was built up 





(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





with the money for which he married Millicent and threw 
| over the girl he loved— inca totes = 
and their three children 
have died, so Tarrant is 
devoting a quiet hour 
to the exposition of his 
| philosophy ; and Milli- 
cent, who cannot get 
away and to bed be- 
cause of that tiresome 
| hook, is listening. In 
| a somewhat pontifical 
| two columns in his pub- 
| lishers’ circular, Mr. 
| GeorGe refers his 
hero’s final attitude to- 
wards life to Zeno and 
the Stoics. It reads to 
me, however, more like 
that acedia described 
by the Schoolmen—a 
wineing aversion from 
the things of the spirit 
which begins in pre- 
occupation with ease} aye ‘Cuesmne Curese.’’ 
and appetite and ends sonnet adaiiel 
in a perverted reason. The long list of Zarrant's adven- 
tures as pedlar, marine store dealer and shipowner bear 
me out, I think, in this diagnosis. But the political 
hopes and efforts of his youth are interesting; and the 
account of the lost child whom he abandons as a clog— 
the psychological turning-point of the book—is in its own 
small and sordid way a real masterpiece. 
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Those people to whom the Fenlands present attractions 
will find in Mr. Branarp Ginpert’s Bly Market (Cec. 
Pauwer) a fascinating companion packed full (perhaps a 
little too full) of shrewd observation. This leisurely volume 
de luxe forms the sixth part of a series which Mr. Ginperr, 
himself a man of the Fens, appears to have planned on the 
subject of rural England. Bly Market must indeed repre- 
sent the harvest of many market days, for it is of colossal 
length, each of the twenty-four hours of a Christmas market 
during the War having a chapter to itself and enduring 
dissection in the closest detail. If Mr. Guunerr, as I sus- 
pect, intends this remarkable experiment in expressionism 
to be taken as a truthful picture of the average English 
| country town, then I feel he has not wholly succeeded, 
for his book is steeped not only in the atmosphere and 


~\ 











Passenger (on westward-bound liner.) “Say, Cap.—couLpN’? YoU sTOP 
A MINUTE AND LET ME GET ABOARD THAT SHIP THAT'S GOIN’ TOWARDS YEU- 
ROPE? MY WIFE HAS JUST REMEMBERED THAT SHE LEFT HER UMBRELLA AT 


NG-OFFICE. 


eee 


habits and names of Lincolnshire, but of two particular | 
towns in the southern part of that county which he has | 
ingeniously rolled into one under the thin disguise of “ Bly.” | 
Occasionally too he has allowed cynicism to interfere with | 
his judgment and to spoil the very real sense of beauty he 
possesses. Farmers, one knows, are incorrigible grumblers, 
with a tight hold on the strings of their purses; farmers’ 
wives sometimes have shrewish tongues; the morals of 
their daughters are not always what town-dwellers imagine | 
them to be; but, for my liking, Mr. GinBert finds them all | 
too sordid. Knowing the Lincolnshire people well, I do not | 
think Mr. Gineert has done justice to their better qualities, 
their robust common sense, their kindliness, their loyalty 
to tradition and, above all, their rollicking sense of fun. 
These blemishes apart, the book is profoundly interesting, 
and Mr. Gitpert has a very definite message to preach to 
rural England. No one who ean afford two guineas (there 
sce on ———— will be plenty of these 
jin “Bly,” thanks to 
| our Insatiable craving | 


4 4 for potatoes) should 
a : 
: | fail to acquire a copy 





ee of this special edition. 
— A special word of praise 
is due to the publisher 
for a very beautiful 
production. 


One of my favourite 
heroines (and I am 
|; sure the great reading | 
| public is with me on | 
this point) is the | 
pretty and plucky typ- 
| ist, filled with unswerv- | 
ing loyalty for her em- 
ployer and exposed to 
all sorts of terrible | 
dangers from unscru- 
pulous villains at least 
once in every chapter. | 
————$____——___— ~on —__—_—! Elsa Marlowe takes a 
high place in this deserving class. She was also a 
“straight-backed, long-limbed girl, with a tilted chin, the | 
straight nose, the large inquiring eyes and the confusion of | 
spun-gold hair” beloved of your Parisian artist. Unassisted, 
this description would almost have lured me en to read The 
Sinister Man (Hopper anp Stoveuron), even if I had not 
seen the name of Mr. EpGar WaLuacr on the title-page. 
But I know my WaLLACcE of old, and never take up a new 
book from his ingenious pen without a pleasant preliminary 
pricking of the sealp. Here he gives us thrills in full measure, 
mysteries more intricate than ever—‘‘the case was a Chinese | 
puzzle from the first,” confesses Superintendent W illetowards 
the end—and, if some of the threads are left rather loosely 
fastened here and there, we can hardly grumble, seeing the 
number he has tomanage. About half the characters appear | 
to be dope” merchants whom the other half (except a few 
innocents) are trying to round up; most of the detectives are 
really hardened criminals, and actual or attempted murders 
occur every few pages. At the back of it all is the Sinister 
Man himself, who turns out to be less sinister than you might 
It looked bad indeed for him (and Elsa) when they 





| 
| 











expect. 
had got him chained up to a staple in the wall, with army 
blankets hung all round to prevent anything being heard 
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“WreLt, AH'’LL NOT SAY IT'S NO BUT A SMA’ BRA 


Stalker. 
DEETION—BUT IT'S A VERRA EASY SHOT 


outsi le ond a lot of newly-mixed cement lying handy to 
receive his corpse after the villain-in-chief had flogged him 
to death with a rhinoceros-hide sjambok. I admit the gallant 
Amery earned my admiration by his behavour on this em- 
barrassing occasion. He had, as ever, the right retort for 
each of his assailants; and it his body that was 
ultimately dug out of the still dam ip cement. No, he pets 


was not 


dear girl (her hand trembling visibly the while) in the old 
makes an excellent 


gruff voice, ordering a Well, it 


conclusion to a most stirring tale 


From rooms o’erlooking Fountain Court 
To view the loiterers below, 

And match them with the goodlier sort 
Who trod its pavement long ago-— 

Essayists, poets, diplomats 
To probe their gravity or fun, 

And write a book about it—that's 
What SrepHen CoLteripGE has done 


A comely volume, deftly knit, 
With form and matter all atune, 
Wuret, 80 apt.y names he it, 
Hours im the Temple (Min LS AND Boon); 
I like it, and I'm sure that he 
Liked writing it, and my one grief 
Is that his self imposed decree 
Has kept the hours so few and brief. 
Next to being a Pharisee yourself, perhaps the most un 
pleasant réle a bum: in being can assume is that of an avowed | 
destroyer of these gentry. Hunting the hypocrite, inde ed, 


ee 





back to the office again and dictates one last letter to the | 
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It's NO MUCH OF A HEAD, AN’ It'S NO BUT PUR IN CON- 


BT, AN’ 


is such a dangerous incentive to hypocrisy that I do not 
question the excellence of Miss Win1rrep GRAHAM's motive 
in setting the principal huntress of her Ninety and Ning 
Just Persons (Hurcninson) above suspicion by making her 
a visitant from heaven. Still I do demur at the taste which 
endows a beautiful maiden, cast up by the sea into a seandal- 
mongering village, with the name of Marie; allows her 
quest for her son (in the hearts of humanity, understood) to 
give rise to innuendo, and finally reassumes her into beati- 
tude from the top of a Welsh mountain. However, if none 
of these hazardous flights repels you, you are extremely un- 
likely to take offence at anything else in Miss Granam's 
book. Mrs. Barry, the homely hostess who first receives 
the lady from the sea; Theresa, her musician daughter, 
Boren intellectualism blossoms like a rose in the 
beautiful waif's company; Creighton Hill, the suspicious 
recluse who is restored to belief in humanity by Marie's 
| deft tenderness—ali tread their predestined paths of greater 
| per fection or unlooked-for amendment with a fairly plausible 
grace. The censorious village, headed by Mrs. Eagle, has 
jits claws and beak gently disengaged from half-a-dozen 
| reputations ; a plump musical entrepreneur is morally re- 
fitted for marriage with Theresa; and “ Pebble,” the castaway 
}o bject of Hill’s earliest affections, is relieved of the imputa- 
tion of her mother’s illegitimate child and restored to the 
i of her lover—all by the indefatigable exertions of the 
llady in the blue cloak. The legend of these beneficences is 
by no means ill-told; and a sense of humour, which unfor- 
tunately fails to check the major aberrations of the plot, is 
| pleasantly in evidence among several of its smaller episodes. 


whose 








| In however parlous a state the English theatre lies to- 
iday it is not to be allowed to die qusetly. A number of 
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intelligent people are passionately eager to explain the 
nature of its sickness and to prescribe. Book after book 
on the theatre appears and, as publishers are not, I under- 
stand, philanthropists, are presumably read. A healthy 
sign, as we of the public are the stage’s real physicians. If 
we say live finely, then will it take up its bed and do so. 
If we turn aside in indifference, then will it go on languish- 
ing to death. All this and more Mr. Sr. Joun Ervine 
says with a lively and provocative pen in The Organised 
Theatre (AuLEN AND Unwin), a “book” in the modern 
' manner, rather hastily and discursively expanded from 
‘addresses given by him at the University of Liverpool 
and made possible by the intelligent patronage of Colonel 
| Suure, who has founded a lectureship in the Art of the 
Theatre. Mr. Ervine does not despair of the patient, 


and, if he prescribes the old repertory pill, he does so in a 
new way, suggesting that provincial city repertory theatres 
be federated in groups, the companies moving from city to 
city in regular rotation. He calls it his short-circuit system, 
a name of not very happy omen perhaps. As usual, in 


dissertations on the 
theatre, we are made oS er ey 





envious by being re- Tngoonsg 
minded of the IE rah fd b Or Sa 
| prise of Continental, in a ge 3 
particular of German, "al 

cities in contrast with «! 

ourown. Cologne, be- ee 
fore the War, made a ee 
grant of twenty-five —— 
| thousand pounds per » ir 

' annum to its theatre. eae 
Leipsic certainly en- 

dowed its theatre hand- ae 
somely, and the best ~~" 

seat in the stalls cost} _- - -™_— 
five marks. Some day, 4 

no doubt, England will ae 


wake to the fact (is 
perhaps already turn- 
ing in its sleep) that 
she has dramatists who 











by the Black-and-Tans, is one of the most attractive persons 
in the story, and her death is so truly and finely written that 
I paid it the involuntary tribute of shutting up the book for 
a time, unable to gv on with it. In spite of some defects, 
and all the difficulties of its subject, The Green Altar is a 
fine book and I am very glad to have met with it. 


In the year of grace 1483 Silvain de St. Lo came back to | 
France, “‘a large fair youth who carried his head high, 
having found no other fortune.” Thus arrestingly he enters 
Mr. H. C. Battey’s latest novel, Anight at Arms (Meruven), 
displaying a singular grace of movement, as though poised 
to dash on or turn and spring aside. And indeed he has to | 
be pretty quick on his feet if he is to get through all the 
desperate adventures that Mr. Barney contrives for him. 
On the very first page there is a raucous cry of “ Halt, 
there! In the King’s name, stand!” from a fellow armoured 
in helmet and coat of mail, with a hand jerking at his 
sword and working his black brows up and down, whereas | 
our Silvain has only his leather doublet and a dagger 
- ——~at his girdle. But ina | 
very few lines we have 
Silvain sitting on his 
foe’s chest unbuckling 
his sword-belt; and in | 
another page or so they 


|are setting out together 
| to conquer the world, a | 
lnew Qurrote with his 
ittendant Squire—only | 
| that Thibaut 
llong bag of bones, a | 
| beggar of the highway 
| witha stoopand shuffl >, | 
a lean comedian, in 
short, rather than your 
istout cheerful Sancho. 
i Three pages more, and 
our hero has won arms 





was a 


| and a horse in open fight 
' twice overand is wellon 
his way towards win- 


, . ; “Wat's 'E sittin’ on, Bert?” . 
in any other country Ww sae ve! PEE al i ning back his ancestral 
would be full of honour HY, THAT 6 ONE O THEM THINGS THEY USE FOR SHOOTIN’. 5 ; 
| eh hief deaid , “My worp! ‘k WOULDN'? ’ARF JUMP IP IT WENT oFrFr!” leastle. Indeed, a less 
that the chief desider- iy Sek Oe ee __________' perfect knight would 





| atum of an actress is not beauty of the seaside competition 
order, that the theatre really ought not to be a commercial 
gamble—and a few other things. 





The Green Altar (Me trose) of Miss Mirtam ALEXANDER’S 
new novel is Ireland, and not comic Ireland or old Ireland, 
but Ireland of recent years and of to-day. It follows then 
that she is a brave, if rash, lady and that her book is a sad 
one, and one that half its readers will be unable to judge as 
| a work of art because too many living political prejudices 
will get in their way. But even if you cannot quite agree 
with all she says of England's intentions or share her {eel- 
ing towards Ulster, the only touch of bitterpess in the book 
it cannot but be good for you to see with her eyes into the 
springs of Irish character. She succeeds, finding plenty of 
fault with him by the way, in showing how many things of 
the past seemed to the average decent Irishman, and left 
me at least wondering whether in his place I should not 
have done as he has. Her story is intimately connected 
with the fortunes of a farmer's son, Ailill Spillane; and Peg 
Dynor, the illegitimate child of one of the ladies of Ballas 
Court, adopted by a neighbour of the Spillanes, but it is 
less a love story than one of adventure and character 
Morna Fitzulick, who takes Ailill’s place and is executed 





have found fortune as well as honour enough before the 
book were half finished. But we leave him in the end, 
after a series of wonderful feats, still striding on into the 
gathering dark, seeking to win more honour, with the un- 
happy Thibaut, as he follows, groaning to think of all the 
pleasant places they have left behind in pursuit of that 
fair phantom. A real good story for all who like romance 
with the full flavour of the days of chivalry. 





gg that you spend two or three rainy hours of | 
this far too current year in reading Morrissey (LAN®). The 
nine stories contained in this collection have a nice Irish 
flavour and are entertaining enough, but for holiday-reading 
they have my especial approval because the demands which 
Mr. Epmunp Downey makes upon his readers are not in the 
least embarrassing. Should the sun happen to shine you 
will have no difficulty in leaving these stories, but you will 
enjoy the pleasant sensation of having something agreeable 
to continue at your leisure. Of Mr. Downey's characters 
I award the palm of merit to Martin Hanrahan, “ nominally 
a corn-chandler and provision merchant, but actually a 
wild-cat. speculator.” Now that I have become acquainted 
with Martin I shall be as suspicious of corn-chandiers as I 
am of money-lenders. 


I suggest 


ieee cece ne 


ey 




















CHARIVARIA. 
THERE seems to be no truth in the 
rumour that the Covent Garden strike 
is to be amalgamated with the Spanish- 


Morocco War. 


The singing of the All Blacks’ Maori 
war-chant at the beginning of a match 
| is to be discontinued. We understand 
| however, that they are still at liberty 
todo as they like about it in their bat] 3. 





At this moment every actor should 
reflect that some day his children may 
ask him, “* What did you do in the Stage 
War, Daddy ise 


Up to the end of last month sixty 
visitorsto Wembley had 
fallen into the lake. Ne a 


extra charge was mad¢ 
for this. 


America has won 
most of the Interna 
| tional Sports Cups. The 
| tragedy is that she has | 
nothing to put in them. 


The practice of sup- 
plying bridegrooms 
with a couple of best | 
men is growing. This} | 
is said to be a precau 
tionary measure in view 
of the number of bride 
| grooms who have es 
| caped lately. 





} | 
Fines imposed foi 
swearing have paid for 
a new club hall opened | 
at Newbrancepeth, Dur 
ham. Following this 
lead, a certain golf-club 
intends to build a cathedral next year 
A Grimsby mechanic has been sent 
to prison for stealing sixty thousand 
feet of gas. This is what is known as 
a long-therm fraud. 


We gather from a news cable that 
shooting for the Presidency of Hondura 
commenced last week. 


who is at Aix-les-Bains taking the 
what it should be. 

An American writer says that the 
’ : 
English language is becoming barbarous 
owing to unintelligent slang. Say, Bo, 


you sure said a jugful and then some. 


Fritz KRrEIs_er, the famous violinist, 








declares that jazz is the revenge of the 


—— 
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| ported, Surely it is about time these | 


We read of a well-known Scotsman 
| 


| peted at Manchester before forty thou- 
|sand people. This is one of the things | waist at the knee, we read. The ex- 


i shan’t think to-mcrrow. 
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It seemed hardly necessary for the 
| Ulster Parliament to improve the acous- 
| ties of their meeting-place. We know 
| perfectly well what they're going to 
| Under a new Soviet order professional | say beforehand. , 
| pugilists are only allowed to box for two 
frounds. There is no such rule in Eng- Statistics prove that lunacy is on the 
land, but our boxers keep it all the same. | increase. Only the other day a man at 
| Chelsea applauded the visiting team. 
\ceording to Dr. Frepertck GRAVES 
it is nearly always the man with blue 
eyes Who eventually wins, Our Income 


| jungle on civilisation. Civilisation must | 
have done the jungle some terrible | 
nyury. 


Dova tas, “is itself the most marvellous 
| marvel in this marvellous world,” Obvi- 
ously he has missed some of the patent 


Mr. T. Hankins of Manchester, who | medicine advertisements. 
* 


l'ax collector has blue « yes. 


|18 eighty-three years of age, has just 
completed sixty years’ service as an| A man charged at Gateshead with 
organ-blower. We understand that he| theft was stated to be able to board 
trains travelling at a high speed. He 
couldn't do that on our 
section of the Southern 
Railway. 


got his second wind a long time ago. 


According to a daily 
paper the Wembley 
habit is spreading. We 
can only counsel cour- 


j 

| 

| 

| 

| 

lage and patience. 
* 


ag 


A congress of the Red 
Sports International is 
|to he held in Moscow 
lon October 5th. It is 
junfortunate that this 
| has been fixed at a time 
| when Masters of Fox 
| hounds are very busy. 
* 
We hear that a 
| Tooting cigarette-card 
lecollector has refused 


PrHE IRISH MAII 
Siationmaster. “Is sue sIGNaLLep, Jon?” ian offer of a hundred | 
| Prominent Golfers and | 
range nmaster, “18 THE GOAT LOCKED UP?” ifive hundred Famous 


joe. “SUE I8 


¢. “Ir 18 
Siationmaster. “ Tues 


Statesmen for a com- 


LET HER THROUGH.” 
plete set of Coogans. 


day the word “obey” was omitted There has been a lightning waiters’ 
from the service. There seems to be! strike in Lisbon. We felt sure waiters 
a superstition in the locality that the | could move like that if they tried, 
word means something. 
| ** Houses don't grow like trees,” says 

The presence of floating mines in the | a writer. This is true; they don't grow 
English Channel has again been re-; nearly so fast, 


stupid things realised that the War is | There is a lady estate-agent in May- 
ifair. She should do well, as she is 
almost certain to bave more reason- 
The Emir of Karsixa recently took | able ideas of what constitutes a stone's 


over, 


waters. We fear that his health is not | his two wives shopping, attended by a| throw from a bus route, 


suard carrying a sword. If we had 


two wives to take shopping we should} Sir Harry Lauper is to tour the world 
again. The idea is that he is having 


one more try to shake off his accent. 


‘ 


like a sword too, 


Sixteen brass bands recently com- 
The new season's dresses have the 





that Manchester thinks to-day but we|perts have raised it because so many 
| women used to trip over it. 


“Life,” according to Mr. James | 
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} 
KILL-JOYS OF PARLIAMENT. 
[Reflections inspired by those who obstructed Sir Kixcstey Woop’s 
| popular Bill for the extension of “Summer-time” to the first Sunday 
j i October,] 
I nowy no brief for Britain's climate ; 
} As for this season, soon to die 
Unmissed and unlamented, I’m at 
One with a world whose eyes are dry ; 
Regarded as a summer 
| I don't see how it could have been much rummer. 
} 


Yet [ protest against the sentence 
| Passed on it by some men (and cows) 
Who've spoilt what chance of late repentance 
Heaven to the moribund allows, 
And mocked the general craving 
For two more little weeks of daylight-saving. 


Against this short reprieve so precious 

Their hands (and hooves) put back the clock ; 
The long-drawn light that should refresh us 
This kill-joy clique conspired to block ; 

So the secretive weevil 

Prefers the dark, its habits being evil. 


A list of these nocturnal creatures 
Who did Sir Krnasney’s motion down, 
With records of their shameless features, 
I'd post at large in every town, 
That our defrauded nation 
May know on whom to vent its execration. 


I ask no brutal vengeance, but a 
Punishment fitted to their fault, 
Like (say) the Black Hole of Calcutta 
Some cow-shed in a dungeon’s vault ; 
There let them serve their doom 
In airless fug and inspissated gloom. O. S. 





WHY WE FAILED; 

or, Toe Great Dépicre. 
| (By our Special Sporting Correspond:nt who has just gone 
off for a long, long holiday.) 

America 182°7—Enotanp 04 

Wuart is wrong with British pogo? 

The overwhelming defeat of the English pogo team by 
the American pogo team has brought to a head the bitter 
controversy which has been raging in pogo circles through- 
out the whole season. Everybody (except Scotchmen) is 
asking, “ What is wrong with English pogo?” Scotehmen 
are asking, “ What is wrong with British pogo?” English- 
men and Seotchmen alike utter but one word when pogo is 
mentioned, and that word is “ Ichabod.” This makes them 
very tedious company. We shall now endeavour in a 
| series of articles, of which this is the first, to state precisely 
| what is wrong with English or British pogo. 

Let us make no bones about it. We have suffered a 
humiliating defeat. Excuses of personal antagonism or pre- 
vious injury to our ~—e and our pogo-sticks are of no 
avail, The causes of the déhicle must be looked for else- 
where. 

There is first of all the question of control. How is British 
| pogo controlled ? owe | by the Admiralty, partly by the 

Board of Trade and partly by a sub-committee of the Trav- 
ellers’ Club. No wonder the game is lapsing into utter dis- 
repute and even into comparative desuetude. Where ten 
or a dozen well-mounted pogo-players could be counted 
in Pall Mall and St. James’s three years ago, scarcely one 
can be seen to-day. Why? The question may be answered 
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threefold authority leads to nothing but confusion and bick- | 
ering, and this is especially the case when the moment | 
arrives for choosing representatives to uphold our pogo- | 
prestige before the world. 
How different is the state of things on the other side of 
the Atlantic! Who controls American pogo ?—One central 
authority. What is it?—-Ku Klux Klan. What this 
means in efficiency of organisation may be readily grasped 
by anyone who studies the following diagram :— 
ENGLAND. 
THe Tue Boarp = TrRaveLirrs’ 
ADMIRALTY, or Trapr, CLue 


ENGLisH (on Brrrisu) Poco, 
Erviciency ‘05% 
AMERICA, 

Ku Kovx Kian. 








American Poco. 
Errwiency 100%, 

Obviously it is possible, nay, it often occurs, that each 
separate [inglish authority has a view of its own, not only 
on the merits of players, but on the choice of sticks, and 
even the methods of team-play. Too many rods, as so often 
happens, spoil the child. A second reason for our inferiority 
may be found in the fact that we have no machinery for 
selecting pogo-players early and training the most hkely 
youngsters with a view to international games. Pogo- 
players must be caught in their early teens, and not in 
their umpteens and twenties. America takes her players 
almost as soon as they leave the nursery. No sooner is a 
boy found with well-developed calf muscles, a Boston accent 
and a broad smile, than the selectors have their eye upon 
him, and he plays pogo year in and year out until he is either 
fit to represent his country or goes pop. 

How, on the other hand, are English pogo-players dis- 
covered? Purely by chance. They are seen pogoing in 
Hyde Park and asked to play. Yet all over the country 
there are capable amateurs whose names never come before 
the selectors. In dozens of country clubs, such as Beacons- 
field, Belper, Matlock, Blisworth, Toller Porcorum, Sun- 
ningdale, Stoke Pogo, not to mention half-a-dozen others, 
excellent pogo is being played by pogoists who never have 
the slightest recognition from pogo headquarters. 

Lastly, there is the question of implements. American 
pogo-sticks are in every way superior to ours, being com- 
posed of equal portions of mahogany, logwood and lignum 
vite, and fitted with platinum springs, which produce & 
marvellously pepful bound. Until we provide our players 
with similar sticks we cannot hope to compete with our 
cousins across the ocean in this the doyen of outdoor games. 

Nevertheless we do not despair. Everything has its ups 
and downs, and the game of pogo most of all. With due 
perseverance and organisation, British pogo will yet weather 
the storm and come into its own again. 








“Hair Derssixnc,—Wanted at once, first-class gent’s hand; good 
knowledge of plain ladies’ for first-class saloon.”-—Daily Paper. 


There should be no lack of qualified applicants. 
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De.ecates art Geneva. “ AND 
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(* When staying at a country house « guest should always try to notice something which he can sincerely admire, and mention this 
on departure, 60 as to leave a pleasing impression on bis hostess.” 
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The Departing Guest. “Tuaxk vou so much, Lavy Smyrnm, von your KINDNESS 
ANKLES YOUR COOK Has!” 
sary to the success of every house 
MR. BEDDOES CETS HIS CUE. party.’ "e 


Fou a débutante on her first visit to 
a political hostess with a literary re 


| putation, I had thought Jean a little 
, noisy at tea, and when the butler called 


{ 


Lady Whittam away I seized the oppor 
tunity for a gentle hint. 
Jean burst into peals of laughter. 
“Oh, Unele Reg,” she shrieked, “ you 
dear, sweet early-Victorian pet! They 
ought to put you into Madame Tus- 
saup's: ‘Mr. Reginald Beddoes, the 
Last Gentleman of the Old School,’” 
“In whieh case,” I said drily, “ you, 
[ suppose, would figure in the Chamber 
of Horrors as the typical young lady of 
the New School ?”’ ; 
“Oh, I know exactly what / am,” 
said she; “I’m ‘the inevitable girl 
under twenty, hoydenish, self-assertive, 
ubiquitous, obtrusive, who neverthe- 
less, judiciously chosen, has her raison 
Vétre”” She smirked shamelessly at 
the mirror. , 
“And I,” put in her friend Billy (he 
appears to have no surname)—‘ I am 
‘the subaltern or his equivalent, barel, 
emerged from the puppy stage, endowed 
with intolerably high spirits, bound to 
be a nuisance, et mysteriously neces- 








A faint chuckle came from a quiet 
looking man, evidently a new arrival, 
who had just come in. 

“Are these samples of music-hall 
patter,” I asked, “or have you merely 
gone mad?” 

Jean patted me in a soothing way. 

* You ave rather a price!ess antique, 
aren't you,darling ? I suppose you have 
never seen Without Shame or Sham?’ 

“It's a new mag.,” explained Billy; 
“the trewth, the ‘ole trewth, and 
nothink but the trewth. And Lady W.'s 
been writin’ articles on her house parties 

who she asks, and why. We've all 
read it, and we know exactly what 
we ‘re asked for, and we are doin’ our 
d dest to oblige. ‘ Bound to be a 
nuisance '~—-that’s me!" 

The quiet man chuckled again, and 
Bobby, another friend of Jean's—her 
proper name I presume to be Roberta 
announced that she was “ the girl with 
just brains enough to play up prettily 
to the older men.” ¥ 

“Not so bad as it sounds,” she ex 
plained; “ she has to have some looks 
too.’ 

(**Though there is no need for her 
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Extract from Manual! on Deportment,)} 
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AND NMOBPITALAITY, AND-—-Eh WHAT PunrtTTy 


to be a beauty,’ quoted Jean in con- 
scientious parenthesis.) 

‘And what, pray,” I asked, “is the 
réle for which you consider me to be 
cast ?”’ 

Jean showed more tact than usual. 

“+ One of the lions,’ do you think, dar 
ling? There's something about them, 
but I can’t quite remember what +! 

(1 am a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, Retired, and a C.1.1.) 

* You will find the papers over there,” 
The quiet man pointed to a lavishly 
laden table on the other side of the hall 

Jean fetched a magazine, on the cover 
of which a lady who had apparently 
left her clothes at home was expan- 
sively offering a manuscript to a crowd 
of what seemed to be dissenting minis 
ters, spinster ladies and policemen. An 
extremely well-dressed young woman 
had joined us, whose name, I gathered, 
was Miss Churchill. 

“I'm her cousin,” she remarked, 
“ What is my cue? Is there anything 
about relations?” 

vey Always include a poo! relation,’ 
read Jean. “‘ It makes people Bay what 
a nice woman you are, Choose one of 
your husband's, if possible; this relieves 











you of any embarrassment a4 to her 


— 
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little solecisms and 
You will 


| will cheer up the governe 


looks even better 
have 
ind do the 
errands the servants hat« L'in afrai 
| that doesn't fit; you 
| tion, are you? 


| (“Not much 


aren tay rela 


mutllered M bb bb 


in my eal “Did you see tl cn hye 
brought down, Mr. Beddoe Ninet 
| hyp. if it’s ten.”) 

| ‘L'yve got it! cried Jear 


| must ensure the spectacula 
| your party by a careful pro] tion « 


your reward, for he | 


| the disereetly rich Plain t ofter 
means greasy frying, Which mest 

| digestion, and red noses do not help 
| one table decoratior neither « 

| model gown from Bayswater ‘ 
| eved Mis ‘;Churchillappraising! Ye 

| I think that settles vou Dou ! ‘ 
| else want to know anything 

} Her evelashes drooped invilingly 

| the direct tion of the quiet man, w va 
showing an obvious interest in the cor 


versation Hle re ponded at once 
“Oh, I have my role 1 am the } 


| band completely insignificant, but ha 


| his use 


“Pla ha! Jolly good, But he 


| even ments med, poo chap Billy i 

| reading over Jean houldes 

“Yes, hes omew bere a ie 

Here. ‘A Society woman always ha 
on hen bow k sone or more hore wh 

| have some claim upon het it is be 

| to accept the nece itv and hide one ww 

| every pudding, as it were Your hu 


| band must talk to him, and, if you firmly 


| indicate the library early in | vi 

| the chances are that he will take the 
hint and stop there 

| Jean's voice trailed off uldenly 


Lady Whittam had come back 
io What 


| lings 


about a set of tenni dal 
breathlesely The 
| young darlings I mean, of course You 
Mr. Beddoes, will like to see the 
| I expect I think 
| fortable to sit in, 
| disposal if you care to 
Show M) Seddoes the libra 
will you, Whittam ? 

The quiet man rose 

“Certainly, 

Billy was 


,” said she 


brary 
you will find it eom 
and it is quite at your 
work or rend 


there 


my dear,” he said mildly 


Joan te 
ally 
In their flight they had knocked 


already chasing 
| the tennis-court with shouts of 


| ho! 


down a large vase I hoped it wa 
pi ice le =—_—_- — 
| Wales at Wembley. 
; “YF might think it of interest to publ 
the foll ne letter that has ber 

From r Wall 1 Da to Alr. G ly 
Jone 

I h to thank the plendid choir and our 


elf for their 
Maas in H 


and our own fine work in the 

Minor at Wemble Welsh I’aper 
had alway thought Su 

Watvoup such a modest man 





And we 
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HOW ROME WAS SHAVED. 
{ contribution to “ The Time 
Corresp ndence.) 
Puoven the Romans left us many 
Relive 
Nobody di 


ruins, coins and bones, 


Covel any 
hones; 


Burned razor-strops o1 


Blades and handles are not found 
In a single excavation, 
llowso er you sti the ground, 


Never once an indication, 


" 
yever ot 


\ to how 
Did the barber 

Pick their whiskers 
Did he depillate his man 

With peroxide dopes or lreezers, 


we in 
they 
leech-anomter 


e pointer 


out with pins? 
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amoothed their chins; 


Sal 





‘cH ine vi 
| 


ie 
ay 
ad ne wi 


i | 
Din! 


Or (the prehistone plan) 


Kudely pluck them out with tweezers? 


None stand convicted 
Iynorant without disgrace, 
Still, no writer has depicted 
Bavaus with a blood-stained face 
Saying out his angry say 
To a crowd of stricken gazers; 
This, at least, must prove that they 
Never shaved with safety-razors. 


can way we 


000 Srock Ewes tx Henanrornp Manet 


Sale will commence with the Shropahires 


atllam 


All Sheep are particularly requested to be 


n the pens by 10 a.m Country Ll'aper 


| None of your Rodeo manners at Here- 


| ford. 























| 


| 


| 
i 


_ then one slightly shorter. 


_ contemptuous tones. “ Pooh!” I han- 





| ing-rods and tennis-racquets and golf- 
| . 
| clubs and handling them, except when 
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THERE WAS A STREAM IN NORROWAY. 
Il.—Tae War acarst Sacmon. 
“How many salmon ought I to 

catch ?"" I asked Richardson on the 

first morning as I took the rod from 


the gillie’s hand. I had no wish 
to denude the stream. 


“We averaged about a fish a 
day last year,” he told me as | 
8 down the first precipice. 
“That was quite good for bank- 
casting in a difficult river like 
this.” 

“ Oh, quite,” I shouted in an- 
swer as I hovered a moment on 
a crag. I had to shout because 
of the roaring noise of the waters. 

“With meadow - casting it is 
quite different, of course,” he bel- 
lowed, “‘and we merely despise 
those people who sit in a boat all 


| day ‘ harling,’ and let the boatmen 


do the work.” 
*Contemptible!” 
back from a boulder. 
Before we went out I had helped 
him to inspect his armaments. 
Outside the wooden hotel, where the 
small white-haired Norwegian boys 
stood admiring us, I handled an eight- 
een-foot rod and a sixteen-foot rod, and 


I screamed 


“What is this one for?” I inquired. 
**Only for sea-trout,” he said. 
“Only for sea-trout ?" I repeated in 


dled them all again. I have rather a 
good professional way of taking up fish- 


the electric lights are hung in unex- 
pected positions. 

“ Have you such a thing as a hea‘ y- 
weight grilse rod?" I asked him after 
a few moments. “I think that ought 
to suit my style as well as anything.”’ 

But it appeared that he hadn't, so I 
chose the sixteen-footer. I had also 
carefully inspected his two gaffs, trying 
the points with my thumb and making 
a few practice stabs in the air with 
them. “I think I will use the larger,” 
I said. 

Upstairs on the landing I had also 
helped him to parade his tackle and 
his lures. I judged that a man who 
was going to dress up as a Red Indian 
in order to amuse the children would 
have rather a good time with Richard- 
son's salmon flies. Whenever I opened 
a box there seemed to be a kind of rain- 
bow burst of feathers. I tried to picture 
myself as a fish in a dark pool suddenly 
confronted by the apparition of one of 
these enormous Durham Rangers and 
Jock Seotts and Silver Doctors. 


ee 


closed a box. “I wonder no one has| last year,” he observed, pointing to one | 
ever thought of fishing for him with the | of them that had scales on it. « We | 


natural humming-bird.”’ 


Richardson then showed me his spin- 
ning-rods and his trolling-rods, his spare 


eall it ‘the crocodile’ here, but I don't 
know that it’s much use.” 
“One feels rather as if one was choos- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


reels, his steel traces and his triple guts. ' ing a wedding-present,”’ I said. “ What | 
on earth do you use this for? | 





“ MAKING A FEW 


Besides these he had in other boxes 
about a dozen large bright imitation 
fish, supposed to be minnows, bristling 
with hooks as though they had been 
through a briar patch. 

“T think I like this fellow best,” I 


—_— 
\ 


i 
\ \ 





“SUDDENLY CONFRONTED BY THE APPAMI- 
TION OF ONE OF THESE ENORMOUS DURHAM 
RANGERS.” 


said, taking one out. “Ouch! It has 
such intelligent eyes.” 
“ A Silver Devon,” he told me. 
“It’s about as large,” I said, “as a 
Devon trout.” I was by this time exam- 
ining another box of what appeared to 
be shoe-horns. 


PRACTICE STABS IN THE AIR.” 


I had dived into another box and 
pulled out a dull heavy metal tool. 

“ Well, not exactly,” 
swered, “It’s a priest.” 

“ A priest?” 

« Yes, to kill your salmon when 
you’ve gaffed him and got him 
ashore.” 

“Is your salmon,” I inquired 
after a short meditation on theo- 
logy, “ likély to prove obstreper- 
ous in captivity?” 

He told me that it was all a 
matter of taste, and that you 
could kill them with a boulder if 
you liked. The main point was 
to catch them first. I was con- 
siderably impressed by the vio- 
lence of the sport in which I had | 
consented to participate. 
“The difficulty,” Richardson went 
on, “in a stream like this is to prevent | 
them from breaking you. We had a | 
man here last year who lost all his fish. 
Ile simply refused to use strong enough 
tackle. And that was a pity, for he 
had a wonderful sideways cast. If 
you ‘re ready now we'll start.” 

“Kia whaka ngawari au ia hau!” I 
shouted. No, to be accurate, I didn't. 
I hadn't learnt the expression at the 
time. It is not Norwegian. It is Maori. 
It is the beginning of the All Blacks’ 
yell. 

We were not the only creatures, ap- 
parently, who were joining issue with 
the salmon that day. At intervals all 
the way up the stream were those 
curious constructions made of logs and 
spikes, with which the Norwegian traps 
the salmon, and in the fjord below there 
were nets,and in the lake above the fjord 
there were nets again. There was also 
unhappily, said Richardson, a seal in 
the fjord. I felt that strategically the 
salmon were outnumbered and out- 
manceuvred. I began to feel a little 
sorry for them. 

Aiter casting for three-quarters of an 
hour I felt a little less magnanimous. 
After casting for about two hours I 
crawled up the rock-face and consulted 
Richardson. Z 

“Am I hitting the water too hard? 
Tasked. “Am I daunting my salmon 
rather than luring him on?” 

“Oh, no, not a bit,” he replied con- 
solingly, “the water's much too big for 
that and the salmon are much too bold. 
They ‘ll take it if they feel like it, 80 








“He has a taste in gaiety, your 
salmon,” I said at last as I reverently 





“There was rather a rage for this 





long as you cover the pools.” 
ee 


Sounding thedepth of the pools?” | 


} 
| 


he an-! 
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| stream. 


i than I. 
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Aching in wre 
over the top again. 
“ Ingen jiske,” said the gillie after a 


shoulders, I went 


few minutes, and removed my rod so} “At night-time, I mean. 


that I could craw! more comfortably. 
It was just then that, on the opposite 
bank, I saw Richardson's partner fast 
in a salmon. He was a 
and a big man, and [ already had the 
utmost respect for him, for he wore 
more salmon flies in his than 
Richardson himself and expressed 


hat 
an 


| side by side, smiling sardonically, wateh- 
| ng for the laks to jump... . 
| ‘But where does he keep it ?” I asked. 


Norwegian, | 


equal admiration for the works of Mr. | 


jan even 


Arnotp Bennet, Mr. Compron Mac- | 
KENZIE and Toxstor. It was a stern 
but short struggle. When the gillie 


had suddenly heaved a great glittering 


thing out of the water and dashed up | 


the bank with it, I should have raised 
a cheer if 1 could have raised anything | 
without losing my bal- 
ance and falling into the 


Richardson, however, 
was less enthusiastic. He 
had had no more fortune 


“Do you know what 
that fish was caught 
on?” he said to me alter 
middaq. 

The quarry had been 
borne home in triumph, 
tied by the tail toa pole, 


and was now lying on 
the seat for American 
tourists to admire. 
“No,” I said. 
“Tt Was ¢ aught on a 
| prawn. 


* Impossible!" I said, 
clenching my fist and 
raising it in the air, 

“A prawn,” repeated 
| Richardson. “A pink 
boiled prawn! 

‘This is infamy,” I declared. 

The next evening the Norwegian 
caught another salmon. Like the 
it Was over twenty pounds. 

“What do you suppose he used this 
time?” said Richardson, approaching 
me mysteriously again. 

I was prepared for almost anyt hing | 
except dynamite, but I own that his| 
next words were a shock to me. 

“Our gillie says he caught it with a 
seal.” 

“A what?” I gasped. 
mind I attempted to conjure up the| 
atrocious scene. I knew, of course, that | 
the Chinese are in the habit of em ploy- 
ing a tame cormorant with a string | 
round its gullet when they angle. 7 

| 


last, 


Dimly in my 


the Norwegian then made a nursery 
pet of the seal which was swimming 
about the fjord and trained it to dive at 
his command? I seemed to see the two 


hes them sitting on the boulders togethe: 


| 


obse I ved 
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In his bath ?” 
‘ Keep what?” asked Richardson. 
’ Keep the seal?” 





“Oh, I see,” said Richardson, looking 
slightly less gloomy at last. “I am 
afraid I misled youa ‘little. ‘Seal’ is the 
Norwegian for a herring or, if you like, | 
for sprat. Spelt sild, you know, But | 
the ‘d’ is mute.” 
\s in the English ‘blow it’?” J 


But secretly I began to have | 


greater veneration for this 

Viking. And at supper-time, “I was | 

wondering,” : said to Richardson. 
“Well?” he quene vd, 

‘ About these, | 

to nin < They 


I said, handing a plate 
seem to be always on! 








Amen 


W LYING ON THE SEA 
ro ADMIRE.” 


ron 


; the table and nobody eats any of them. 


salmon 

‘]’m afraid not.” 

He waved the anchovies 
with a melancholy smile. 


| 
Don’t you think that possibly ed 


from him 
E-vor. 


Pearls from the Pictures. 
“Muriel, daughter of the Chief Commis 
sioner, was spoiled, due in large measure to being 
vdmired and battered by every man she 
however, did not batter, but he ad- 
inema Sub-title, 


petted 
met. Lane 
mired her in silence.” — 


“When I said that the French Press takes 
the word of command rather than originates 
it, I said n thing sh ut the quarter from which 
the not d "Canadian Paper. 


A very prope! 


ordre comes. 


, cathe 


for London, en route for the 
Continent, the bride's costume being of desert 

and. with shoes and stockings to tone, with a 
black velour hat.”—- Bristol Paper. 


Bless her heart—the happy little sphinx 


“They left 





| asked, interrupting. 


;noon, 


ichureh ? 


AN TOURISTS 


| do you mean to tell me you spent a 


| Ford?” 


THE FLAW IN THE HOLIDAY. 


I gurstion whether any of Morner’s 
\friends have ever had holidays that 
have given him complete satisfaction. 

“« Shellville-on-Sea, old man,” I said | 
in answer to his question when we met | 
at lunch, “ And a very charming——” 

“Did you go to Amlax Abbey ?” he 


‘‘ Yes, we ran over there one after- 
I was going to say, what I like 
about Shellville is the genuine-——” 

“Go to New Soddensward and the 

es 

“Oh, yes, we went there on the first 
Sunday. Quint. What splendid sands 
there are at Shel———” 

‘‘ Suppose you took the drive across 
the downs by Smittenham Mill and the 
Old Decoy House ?” 

“We did that 
Took a whole day, 

I rather 
time, for 
tracted 

**Go to Doddery Bea- 
con to see the sunset?” 

“We went to Doddery, 
but it was too cloudy for 
a good sunset. Now there 
was a sunset we saw 
from Shellville——” 

‘What, didn't see a | 
from Doddery ? | 
Pity you didn't see a 
sunset, old man,” he 
said with a hint of rebuke 
in his voice. 

“Too cloudy, I tell 
you.” Yet I could not 
help feeling that I was 
to blame. 

But he was not listen- 
ing tome, His mind was 
busy roaming the district 
round Shellville-on-Sea. Then he spoke 
quickly : 

‘Did you go to Slipw heel Ford ? 

He had me at last. “ “No, didn’t get 
to Slipwheel, old man. 

“Good heavens! 


too. 
and 
begrudged the 
Shellville at- 





sunset 


My dear chap, 


| whole fortnight at She liville and never 
took the trouble to go to Slipwheel 


His voice sounded as if he were 
pained. But I knew better. He was 
thoroughly pleased. 





“LOST ROOKS OF Livy.” 
Headline in West-Country Paper. 


Will they ever come home to roost ? 





“Russia may not give us great masses of 


trade, but she is the one country in Europe 
which for four years has had stable govern- 
ment.”"—Daily Paper. 


Augean stable government ? 
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ART IN THE HICHLANDS. 

Mr. Mackay is our Art oe = 
sells paper and pocket-pencils and makes 
Outed tailieky tio eb “restores Old 
and other Masters, and is willing to 
undertake any other job in connection 
with works of Art.” I quote from the 
notice in his window. 

To me he is further remarkable for 
the fact that while ninety-nine per cent. 
of the inhabitants of our village bear 
the same honourable name, he alone is 


| known by it. 


Walter Mackay, the jeweller, we 


| vefer to as “ Wattie-the- Watch ” ; John 


Mackay, the baker, is ‘‘ Johnnie Scone” 
(a peculiarly pleasing name, I always 


| think); the greengrocer is“ Sandy Kails,” 
and the stuck-up young butcher next 
| door is “ Foreign Sandy,” his misguided 
| parents having sent him South to In- 





verness for his schooling. The draper 
is known as “ Wullie Wulsey,” in scorn- 
ful allusion to the Southron brand of 
woollens which he sees fit to stock ; our 
musician is naturally “Jimmy -the- 
Pipes.” I myself am provided with an 
identifying mark, but my wife is known, 
we understand, as “ Mrs. Major,” while 
the Minister's lady is “ Mrs. Mackay- 
the-Manse.” For the Art Dealer and his 
wife is reserved the simple dignity of 
“Maister and Mistress Mackay,” tout 
court, 

* What does it mean?” I asked. “ Is 
he richer than the rest? No, he can’t 
be as rich as‘ David-the- Water-Pipes’”’ 
(need I explain that I was referring to 
the plumber ?). “ Is he descended from 
the first Mackay? But they all are. 
Has he been thirty years an Elder? 
Or what?” 

My questions were, of course, purely 
rhetorical; Euphemia having the true 
wife’s complete indifference to her hus- 
band’s philosophical speculations. 

“ IT couldn't say,” she murmured now; 
“but if you are going there "—her voice 
became more animated—‘“I wish you 
would take him the Text. I have been 
meaning to take it in for a long time. 
It is all mildewed.” 

The Text is a highly-coloured re- 
minder that somebody's sin will find 
him out, and was presented by a former 
cook when she —. full of mis- 
giving, to marry a Mackintosh. It has 
sip. & been a matter of dispute between 
us whether the sin referred to was my 
wife's or the cook's. 

“The frame is good,” I remarked, 
waiving this question for the moment. 

“Yes, I know. And there is that 
frieze of Cupids that we brought home 
from Florence still unframed. Will you 
ask him to take out the Text and put 
in the frieze?” 

Mr. Mackay was out. I left them 











both with the boy, explaining what was 
wanted. A month later, urged by Eu- 
phemia, I looked in. 

This time Mr. Mackay was in the 
shop. 

“Good morning,” I said; “I came 
about that picture—the one that was 
to be put in an old frame, you know.” 

« Ay,” said Mr. Mackay; ‘I ken fine.” 

Alwaysa man of few words, he silently 
got out his ladder, climbed to his top 
shelf,and produced both Text and frieze. 
The Text was still in its frame. 

For a moment he gazed fixedly at the 
frieze, then turned it face downwards 
upon the Text and began to paper and 
string them, tying the knots with omin- 
ous firmness. 

At last he handed me the parcel. 

*“T do not worrk in the newd,” he 
said coldly; “and yon bairns is verra 
newd. Guid morning.” 

Struck dumb with shame, I took my 
hateful burden and crept towards the 
door, vowing instant vengeance upon 
Euphemia, who, firstly, ought never to 
have suggested such a transfer, and, 
secondly, ought to have come about it 
herself. 

I was almost on the mat when Mr. 
Mackay spoke again. “Arrt is one 
thing ”—he pointed a stern forefinger at 
my parcel—“ leecentiousness is anither. 
I am an arrt-dealer. You will under- 
stand me, Major Mackay, Sirr ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said huskily, “1 quite 
understand you, Mr. Mackay,” 








A DRESSY AFFAIR. 

“On, dear!” said Marion tragically ; 
“T don’t know what 
Jacksons’ to-night.” 

I shied slightly. 
remark before. 

“Humph!” I replied cautiously. 
“Don't you, dear?” And I pretended 
to be deeply immersed in the book I 
was reading. 

“Which do you think I look nicest 
in?” Marion appealed. “Really, 1 
mean. My black charmeuse or my jade 
georgette?” 

Now this was a question I knew of 
old; and invariably the result of it is 
exactly the same. For instance, if I 
plump, with an air of earnest convic- 
tion, for the black charmeuse, Marion 
at once proceeds to prove with energy 
and scorn that no frock has ever suited 
her so well in the whole of her life as 
does the jade georgette. And really, how 
could anybody be so silly as to think 
she looks better in that old black thing ? 
Why, it’s practically in shreds by this 
time, her dear! . 

If, on the other hand, I take my 
courage in both hands and decide firmly 
for the jade georgette, Marion is almost 


I had heard this 


to wear at the| 











choked with indignation and contempt. 
That wretched thing! Why, I know 
she only picked it up in a sale for five- 
nineteen-and-eleven-three, and it looks 
it. The horrid thing simply shrieks 
Oxford Street. The black charmeuse 
was & Paris model, at any rate, as surely 
anyone can see; that’s why she’s been 
wearing it all this time. Jade geor- 
gette indeed ! 

The fact of the matter is, of course, 
that she looks equally charming in 
either; but this is a thing which 
Marion would rather be torn in pieces 
by wild steers than admit. To her 
mind one frock means complete and 
overwhelming triumph, the other terri- 
ble humiliation and the profound con- 
tempt of everybody else in the room. 
Unfortunately she can never decide 
which means which. 

Not, that is, until I have given my 
opinion. Then of course it is as clear 
as daylight to her that the other is the 
only possible choice. 

But this time I struck. 

** Well?” said Marion impatiently. 

I looked up from my book. “It's 
funny you should have mentioned that, 
dear,” I said slowly, “because I was 
debating just the same sort of thing.” 
| paused thoughtfully. ‘* Marion, which 
do you think 1 ‘d better wear to-night 
a dinner-jacket or tails?” 

Marion looked s‘ightly surprised, “1 
should think a dinner-jacket would do, 
wouldn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes; but which do I look nicer in? 
Do you think I look nicer in a dinner- 
jacket ?” 


“No-o, I think you look nicer in | 


tailsreally. But 

“Tails!” I echoed with incredulous 
scorn. 
don’t mean to say you think I look 
nicer in tails, do you? As if anybody 
couldn't see that—er-—that—yes, a 
black waistcoat suits my particular 
figure ten thousand times better than 4 
white one. So much Jess conspicuous. 
Tails, indeed!” and I snorted in high 
indignation. 

« But, darling, you—you look awfully 
nice in tails.” 

I made the noise that is usually spelt 
“Faugh!” Rather pleased with myself, 
I made it again. Then I returned 
ostentatiously to my book. 


“Good Heavens, you surely | 


—, 











Marion stole gently out of the room, 


wearing a somewhat pensive air. 

If she examines me again on the 
subject of charmeuse or georgette, I have 
a pretty little dilemma all ready for her 
concerning the comparative merits of 
pearl and gold studs. Indeed I am ready 
to go, if driven, to quite impossible 
lengths and seriously propound ques- 
tions about made-up ties for gents 





evening wear. 
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FOUR NURSERIES. 


THE sea has made a nursery along the sandy shore, 

And every morn and every night it strews the golden floor 
With stones as green as emerald and shells of pinky pear, 
That may have been the jewels of a little mermaid girl. 
The fields have made a nursery, and they have left for me 
So many of the fairy toys that grown-ups hardly see 

\ Shepherd's Purse, a Fox's Glove, a Dandelion Clock 
That tells the time by puff and puff instead of tick and tock. 


The woods have made a nursery, its floor is strewn with 


sticks 

That build a house much lhiighe r than a pile of wooden 
bricks 

With little logs for tables and a tiny mossy chair, 


K 


\ mushroom fora footstool—l ‘ve seenthem growing there. 
My nurse has made our nursery so tidy and so neat, 

She hates to see a stone or stick or mark of muddy feet 

She calls my pebbles “rubbish,” so of course I'd rather be 


In any of the nurseries of the woods or fields or sea. 
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Distinguished Guest. “Ir you’LL EXCUSE ME SAYING 80, THE WORST OF THESE GATE-LEG TABLES IS THAT THE 








1 LEGS ARE 50 


IN THE Way. VERY HARD TOO. I'VE GOT MY RIGHT KNEE JAMMED BETWEEN TWO OF 'EM NOW.” 
Nervous Lady. “I'm 60 FEARFULLY SORRY, BUT 1'M AFRAID ONE OF THEM IS UNAVOIDABLY MINE.” 











COOGANITIS. 


Tue unveiling of the tablet in West- 


| minster Abbey commemorating the fact 


that Master Jackie Coogan walked 
through the building last week will 
| take place some time in October. It 
is thought that the erection of this 
memorial will have a soothing effect 
on those persons who have long been 
agitating to have some kind of tablet 
put up in the Abbey and had rather 
foolishly fixed on Lord Byron as the 
most suitable recipient of the honour. 
x» * * 

In the meantime the extent of the 
casualty roll amongst Londoners who 
have thronged in dense masses to see 
the boy film-star is becoming gradually 
known. Several hundreds of persons 
have suffered minor injuries, but most 
of them are now on the road to re- 
covery. One aged Professor of Egypto- 
logy, who sustained a fractured rib and 
severe internal injuries on the occasion 
of Master Coocan’s visit to the British 
Museum, is however in a very serious 
condition. When last seen he was 
sinking, yet calm. “If I die,” he said 
| smilingly to an interviewer, “I shall 
die happy. I have a small piece of 
| orange-peel which has been trodden on 
| by Ats boot.” 








What astonished crowds and reporters 
even more than the actual fleshly pres- 
ence and features of the star were the 
wonderful and seemingly inspired utter- 
ances which he made from time to time 
through the portable microphone which 
he always wears. Thus, on entering 
the Zoological Gardens :— 

“This is where they keep the animals,” 
he said brightly to his father. And, 
“Some troops!” was his very just ob- 
rervation, made not once but two or 
three times over, while he watched 
the changing of the guard outside St. 
James’s Palace. 

Similarly, when he stood on Water- 
loo Bridge, he was quick to seize 
the architectural purpose of this great 
viaduct. 

**Reckon this crosses the Thames,” he 
shouted to the enthusiastic mob, and 
seemed highly delighted when the cor- 
rectness of his surmise was greeted 
with a tremendous cheer. 

* x * 

Asked how he would settle the “ Irish 
boundary dispute if he were chosen as 
one of the Commissioners?” the boy 
replied :— 

“TI would tell them both to make 
friends ;” and there is little doubt that 
this dictum is being profoundly weighed 
by Sir James Craia and President 





CosGrave alike, and may go far to settle 


the dispute. agen 


Toanother interviewer MasterCooGan 
expressed a doubt as to whether a fifth 
Gospel has really been found at Naples 
along with the lost books of Livy, but 
stated that, if it has been found, he 
should like to read it. “It would be 
bully,” was his final’comment on the 
reported discovery. 

** * 

The fact that the young screen pro- 
digy receives four pounds a week pocket 
money out of his salary has been gen- 
erally reported in the American, Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Press, but it is not so 
well known that he saves the greater 
part of this sum by the simple expe- 
dient of not going to see himself on the 
films, 





Our Callous Advertisers. 


Notice on Tube stations :— 

“Have you tried bird's nest soup at 
Wembley? Quickest way Underground. 
It’s not so bad as all that. 

From a feuilleton : 

“<< Taisez yous—allez vous ont,’ she flung st 
him between her teeth... He hated her for 
the words that a Frenchwoman would hardly 
use to a servant.” 

We think he was justified. 
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THE STAMP-COLLECTOR. | 


Ir has been aptly said by one of ow 
leading philatelists that the stamp- | 
collector is born and not made. If, for | 
instance, you want a complete set of | 
triangular Cape of Good Hopes you| 
must have, on the mental side, a natural | 
gift of acumen, and, on the physical | 





quisitiveness. 


to form a collection of stamps in early 
life when force prevailed, it would seem 
to be almost impossible to develop the 
faculty of acquiring these fragments 
at once adhesive and elusive—of printed 
paper. 

The various methods adopted by 
philatelists to obtain coveted stamps 


lurk in the neighbourhood of lonely 


mistresses. ‘They are thus enabled to 
inspect the reserve stocks of stamps 
often extending back into Victorian 
times. Complete sheets of unused 
“penny blacks” are obtained for their 
face value in this way. 

More opulent philatelists hire yachts 
for the summer months, and proceed 
to the obscurer isles of the British Em 


the early- Victorian period, and by the 
employment of local detectives to at- 
tempt to locate the bureaus of old ladies 
A burglar, brought at considerable ex- 
pense from England, does the rest, and 


revealed. 

rn ° 

Lhe library of an expert stamp-col- 
lector contains a multitude of interest- 


Upper Tooting, one of our most famous 
collectors. Here in this strange appar- 
atus of glass retorts and pressure-gauges 
are the fourpenny blue provisional 1861 
Cape of Good Hope wood-blocks turned 
bright red for the benefit of other col- 
lecting friends. There in that dainty 
machine of steel and porcelain a 
clever mechanism refixes the perfora 
tions and the backs of damaged stamps 
cut or thinned in some past accident, 
thus considerably improving their ap- 
pearance. 


| Safes containing nearly every forgery 
known, for it will surprise many to learn 
that forgeries are more valuable than 
originals, so eagerly are they now col 
lected. A bogus green one-shilling of 
Great Britain, issued in 1872 for the 
benefit of the Stock Exchange Telegraph 
Department, is now worth several 
pounds, whereas the original stamp is 





side, a natural gift of prehensile wet 


Unless the beginner has attempted | 


are most interesting. Some collectors | 


country post-offices, where by gifts and 
personal charm they fascinate the post- | 


pire where rare stamps were issued in | 


much correspondence of an intimate | 
nature in the original envelopes is often 


ing things. Come, let us visit the well- | 
known house of Mr. Perey Watkins, of 


Round the walls are seen massive | 








Mins | 
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Ves Wha dia | 





| 
i 
ESTA. 


Very Famous Actor (writing in autograph book), “To MY VERY DEAR FRIEND—ER— 





| WHAT NAME DID you say?” 








treated with well-merited contempt. | American issues, thus adding to their 
In the book-cases above will be found | collections when all other receptacles 
rows and rows of volumes on such eru- | are overflowing, and further stimulating 
| dite subjects as “ With Forceps and Per- | the stamp-producing Republics to re- 
| foration Gauge in the Balkans,” “‘ The | newed efforts of activity. 

| Wood-Blocks of Piccadilly,” “ Fifty Really rare stamps are a constant | 
| Recipes for Flavouring Stamp Hinges,” | source of excitement to their owners. 
|The Strange Behaviour of the Water | They are usually placed in transparent 
| Marks in the 1892 issue of Patagonia,” | envelopes of tale, riveted to thin sheets 
| Hunting Gibbons in the Strand,”| of steel, bound up in fireproof volumes 
|“ The Stamp King of Highgate.” Here | with locks attached, placed in the vaults 
will be seen perforation-gauges, water- | of the Bank of England and inspected 
'mark detectors and surcharge mea-|at frequent intervals by a Committee 
surers in glitteringrows, and magnifying | of not fewer than five trustees. 

glasses of every size. The larger pair 
| of forceps can be used to extract the ee 
most elusive stamp from the boots or | wrsamggncs Yona a wr a gear Yes ns 
| the back of the neck or even from the | ..:re-staving in order of the richdom of Ozon 
pocket s of friends. | to a ve ry agreeable and advantageous one.” 


Many collectors entirely paper their Adrt. of Swiss Ho‘el. 
unused Central! After reading this we feel better already. 











| 





“Especially there are the numerous, much 








ee . 
| dining - rooms with 




















| to display his prowess, 


| good jewelrobbery with 
| plenty of titled names 





| sant sensation; it makes 
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A CUIDE TO SHORT STORY WRITINC. 
Lesson V.—Tue Detective Srory. 
Terk are two very important points 

to be considered in the manufacture of 
a detective story. Of these one is the 
detective and the other is the story. 
The criminal does not matter in the 
least ; he rarely appears before the last 
paragraph or two. 

A few years ago the fashion in detec- 
tives was the hawk-eyed razor-faced 
slouth, all brains and no body, who 
simply couldn't help being a detective 
even in his sleep, he looked so much 
like one. Now at this is changed. If 
you wish your story to be printed to- 
day your detective must look like 
anything in the world rather than a 
detective. He should be very fat and 
ponderous, with a vacant look and dull 





After that you can rest on your oars 
for a little and go on to a quiet descrip- 
tion of Mr. Dinwiddie'’s household, each 
of whom will be shown to have every 
reason for wishing the poor man in his 
grave. Then you bring on the local 
inspector ol police, and in due course 
the man from Scotland Yard. 

As is well known this latter must be 
every sort of imbecile concentrated in 
one ‘person. It is his practice when 
investigating a case to make every con- 
ceivable blunder that it is humanly 
possible for him to peretete. He is 
also extremely touchy, very conceited 
and utterly contemptuous of the efforts 
of everybody else but himself. If he 
were not all these things your own 
detective would not be able to score 
off him nearly so overwhelmingly in 


the end, which would distress the 





codfish eyes; his man- 
ner stolid and mildly 
genial, Of courseevery- 
one laughs at him for 
thinking himself a de- 
tective at all, and this 
gives the reader, who 
knows perfectly well 
what he is, a very plea- 


him feel superior. 
Readers love feeling 
superior, 

As for the story in 
which the detective is 





this is a very simple 
matter. First of all 


think of a murder (a 
THE ANTIQUE 





in it will do at a pinch ; | 


HUSBAND FOR TEN POUNDS, 
PRODUCTS OF THE FIRM. 





AWFUL MOMENT WHEN THE WIFE OF THE HEAD OF THE FIRM WHICH MAKES probably assist you in} 
FURNITURK FOR THE COTTAGE TRADE, MAVING WIRED TO HER ‘nvestigations.” 
’ ss { . 
BRINGS BACK FROM HER HOLIDAY one or tHe | YOUT Investig 





| but there 's nothing like a good juicy 


murder); then formulate a set of cir- 
cumstances under which it could not 
possibly have been committed ; surround 
the victim with several persons, all of 


| whom had an excellent motive for mur- 


dering him, and go ahead. 

Your opening paragraphs must as 
usual be a model both of zip and of 
pep. Let us suppose they go something 
like this : 


The hunted look that for the last few 
days had been sitting so incongruously 
upon the rugged features of Mr. Alger- 
non Dinwiddie, the millionaire Bradford 
mill-owner, was even more pronounced 
than usual as he locked himself into his 


empty library, fastened the shutters 


carefully, stuffed his handkerchief into 
the beplsle and double-locked the ven- 
tilator, 

* Safe here, thank God," he muttered 


| with a sigh of relief. 


j 
| 


j 


The next moment he fell to the 
‘ground with a heavy thud—dead. 





reader very much. Never distress the 
reader. 

We now come to the entry upon the 
ecene of our own detective. He must 
be introduced casually (it happens 
conveniently that he is fishing or hay- 
making or birds’-nesting in the neigh- 
bourhood), being prevailed upon, though 
always with the greatest reluctance, to 
have a look at the case by a friend of 
the murdered man with whom he has 
some slight acquaintance. You are 
thus enabled to make use of this friend 
as the indispensable idiot whom every 
detective worth his salt must have 
about the place in order to refuse to 
state his theories to him. 

Two other points. Your detective is 
nearly always an amateur, and he in 
variably has two surnames in place of 
the usual one and a Christian. 


Dugdale Crane entered the library 
with his usual ponderous gait. It might 
have been the vestibule of a cinema 
theatre for ali the emotion he displayed. 


HARIVARI. 
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“So this is the scene of the crime?” 
he rumbled genially, rubbing his great 
podgy hands together. 

«It is,” snapped Inspector Piffkin. 

“Ah! And that is the body?” 

‘* Yes,” 

Dugdale Crane turned his small fish- 
like eyes upon the crumpled figure and 
contemplated it stodgily for some 
moments. ‘ You have searched it, I 
suppose, Inspector?" 

‘I never search bodies,” 
the other contemptuously. 

Dugdale Crane appeared to be digest- 
ing this. “No?” he rumbled at length. 
‘** Well, we all have our own different 
methods.”’ 

He knelt ponderously on one knee 
and began to explore the pockets of the 
murdered man. From the breast pocket 
he drew a sheet of notepaper which had 
: ———™ evidently been used for 
the purpose of writing. 
This was plain enough 
even to Inspector Piff- 
kin, for there were 
words written upon it 
Dugdale Crane read it 
through carefully and 
the lobe of his left ear 
wagged slightly, the 
only sign of emotion 
he had yet shown. 

He held the paper 
out towards the other. 
“You might like to} 
glance through this, In- | 
spector,” he wheezed 
cheerfully. “ It would 


rapped out 


“T never aceopt help 
sanhaial .' from said 
the Inspector bitingly. 





amateurs,” 


enon 





* As you like.” Dugdale Crane folded 
the paper and placed it in his notebook 
His dull eyes focussed themselves 
vacantly upon nothing. “ This man has 
been poisoned,” he said at length in his 
genial tones. 

“ Nonsense!" screamed 
* His throat has been cut.” 

« But in that case one would surely 
expect to find some marks, wouldn't 
one?” murmured Crane almost apolo- 
getically. 

“ Nothing of the sort!’ bellowed In- 
spector Piffkin. “It was done with a 
Nevercutte Razor, guaranteed never to 
cut the skin. I found the razor in the 
bathroom. The thing is obvious.” 


the other 


And so on, until the maddened In- 
spector brings off a spectacular arrest. 
Now no short story Inspector has ever 
been known to arrest the right man. 
The reader therefore at once knows 
that, whoever may have committed the 
crime, at any rate the person arrested 
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} 
| 
Neighbour (discussing ne'er-d ‘ son of the house), “ PARDON MY ASKIN« Mnre. Cunrew-Joner, BUT HAS YOUR BON 
EVER FARNED ANYTID bY THE SWEHRAT OF Its nrow?” 
Lady. * We Cunrrew-JoNneses NEVER PRERSPIRE 
did not do so. ‘This narrows the fie lel | che al at first,’’ said Crane heavily ; * ‘but | Our Shakespeare Students. 
by one | quite early on I had the luck to come | “Shakespeare, that groat connoisseur of 
But by this time Dugdale Crane is! across « valuable clue which our friend | human res, his eapen : The — 
. 4 doe t > nat 1 nev 1008 anything 
beginni ng to perform a number of mys Piffkin had unaccountably overlooked. an eith — , sa em ata ae Se 
.  cither fe y sievww, 
jt us actions ¥ ‘ } dened | as the letter I fou i re murdered | yp 
he “er "h vhie hsl wwthel ons ne UY It was the “ a ( if * a ird Chis is not quite correct. It does not 
eade at he is ve { du jinan's po will read it to you mn 
Ate * me aig, 5 age upon | nan s pocket — ) jin fact scan. The citation (from Ham 
rail oO: his own et stil Lo every | } a | 
’ 2 | ‘ ; reer , : let) should read 
| eye but his, the case remains a in 147 Crreen street, Wapping. ‘The man | 
i soluble as eve How is this done? Dean Dinwippie,—You ag ruined | who does not make mistakes ne'er does aught | 
Attend carefully, for I am about to} my life and I am going » kill you. | ela 
| reveal the guilty seeret of the art of | Meanwhile I am sending ee a box of | Pither 
Writing detective stories chocolates with this as a little present Things one ~_— a E=pressed 
4 more Cleverly. 
he case Yours sincerely, Avrrep Browy, ' | y 


Right at the beginning ol 


, . “Pew (football) players have served a club 
Dugdale ¢ rane discovered a tremendous 


so well and loyally as Jock, who was playing 

the game when many of his present-day rivals 

were running about in knickerbockers,” 
Daily Paper. 


You can see at once that this threw 
; . good deal of light upon the case,” 
You » R all - Douglas Crane's voice droned on, “1 
OU see marks 1 ( “MALTY , 
. ’ ne “e ) =P . found the remains ol the chocolates in 
mnt it? 
Dinwiddie’sdesk and had them analysed. 


In this ease it was the sheet of pap 
} ‘ ; st PYPOr) och chocolate contained an ounce of 
} he found in Mr. Dinwiddie's coat 


\fter Dugdale Crane has had the sea 
faring man in Wapping safely arrested 
and listened penially to his confession 
| the idiot friend takes him aside and 


, } j j 
| clue, abe (dt which the veadei ys nerel 


| told a word 


‘His book is a recorl of his wanderings 
a-foot in the odd corners of the country where 
you are likely to see garnets nesting,” 

prus ec acid Weekly Pap. 
‘It was therefore fairly obvious to} And now and then a solitaire goose, 
me that whoever had sent them could . - 
, : “in reRNAL ILLA. 
| have intended Dinwiddie no good, This 
conclusion, combined with the sen 





Peak after peak is seemingly born aa one | 


| 
ks him to explain how n earth to} watches; they rise above trace and foothill | 
—S o aoe WT . 7 : / 
goodness it w . done Whereupon | timents express d in the letter, led and rushing streams till they stand revealed 
‘ I ime to think that possibly this Alfred | in all majesty and might. Inexpensively awe 


: 
Crane ut Tr) oceeds to give th 
© ut once proceed LO ve tin Brown | ina piring, they are solemnly impressive in their 


Whole show away. | solitary grandeur.”—-Canadian Paper. 
‘There were points about this in You see? Very well. Now sit down | Personally we don't care for these 


| teresting case which puzzled me a good | and write a detective story. cheap thrills. 
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savin~ — 


He, “Hutto, Mrs. Suupson! yov 


He. “Gnactous! Dors sHe puay?” 


She. “ Doxs sue pray! Wy, WE HOPE SHE'S GOING TO PULL OFF THE ALL ENGrANp INFANTS CHALLENGE CCP NEXT WEEK.” 


DOWN HERE. 


Scene—Noled Golf Rescrt. 
AR! 
She. “No, I’m nor; WE'VE COME HERE For Joan.” 


YOU A GOLFER?” 








THE CONSUL AKD THE CHARIOT. 
(With other matter extracted from one 
of the undiscovered books of Livy.) 

Anp it happened that the Consul, 
who was much beloved of the plebeians, 
was a poor man and had no chariot 


, to bear him through the streets of 


Rome. 
So his friend, Achates Fidus, whom 


| he had known from a youth and who 





had waxed rich through’ merchandise, 
said, “ Behold, itis not seemly that a 
Consul of Rome should go afoot. Lo, 
{ will make thee a gift of a gilded 
chariot.” But the Consul answered 
him, “Nay, but how could I pay the 
charioteer ?” 

Then said Achates Fidus, “I will 
bestow upon thee three million ses- 
terces so that thou wilt be able to 
have both a chariot and a charioteer.” 

So the Consul rode in state in his 
gilded chariot, and when the time came 
round for the mustering of the Knights 
he made Achates Fidus the Master of 
the Knights because he had feasted the 








sesterces which ye will not pay.” 


people at ten thousand tables, and 
measured them corn for three months 
and given them shows of gladiators. 

And the people, knowing the Consul 
to be an honest and austere ntan, said 
nothing. But Caro, in the Senate, 
whenever he ended a speech, cried 
aloud, “ Post hoc—propter hoc.” And 
certain satirists said, ‘‘ This taketh the 
biscuit.” For to take the biscuit was 
then the Roman way of saying, “ This 
is a marvel in our eyes.” 

And certain Scythians came unto 
Rome to make a treaty, and they abode 
in Rome at the State's expense for very 
many days. Now the Scythians had 
slain many Roman citizens and seized 
hundreds of millions of sesterces be- 
longing to Romans. But the Consul’s 
heart went out towards the Scythians 
because certain of the plebeians who 
lived in the lower parts by the Tiber 
loved them like brothers. 

So the Consul made a treaty with 
the Scythians, saying, “ Lo, ye are in- 
debted to us for a hundred million 





LONDON CHARIVART. 





articles vou don’t want.”—Local Paper. 
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24, 1924. 








And the Scythians with one accord, 
speaking all together, shouted “ Yea.” 

“ Therefore,” said the Consul, “ these 
are the terms that Rome will lay upon 
ye. Thirty millions of sesterces shall 
be lent unto ye, out of which ye shall 
pay five millions towards the debt ye 

Mm 
owe. 

And when the Scythians understood 
they shouted “ Yea” loudly and laughed 
for joy. 

So the Consul decreed a triumph fora 
victory and spake to the people, saying, 
“ Behold I have made a peace such as 
was never made before, and the Scyth- 
ians will pay us a tribute of five million 
sesterces if we lend them thirty millions 
more,” 

But the common people were sad and 
said one to ancther, “ By what manner 
of arithmetic reckoneth he?” And 
Cato raged daily in the Senate, crying, 
“ Damnanda est Scythia.” 


More Commercial Candour. 
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“ —. supplies reliable Furniture and sells 
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| positive dread, for the simple reason 


;} are tame birds. The more I see 


play with and torture my viands before!in the compan) 
| I slaughter and consume them. I don’t| thought that a kitten will one day be 
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Sporting Squire. “Tuink or tT, MAN. I'VE HAD NO SHOOTING, AND I HAVEN'T KILLED A FISH. IT'S A DREADFUL THING TO 


BE STUCK INDOORS.” 
Nervous Curate. “ QUITE—AND OF COURSE THERE 'S SO LITTLE THAT ONE CAN KILL INDOORS.” 





I have been honoured in my time by | the comically and attractively galvanic 
LETTERS TO OLD FRIENDS. the friendship, or at any rate tolerance | movements of little pigs ; there 1s some 


y r . ‘ . ° . . . . 
VII.—Tae Cat (for you are an inscrutable creature, and|thing seductively flattering in the 


Tae word “old” is capable of two} one never knows), of several of your | clumsy attentions of any kind of puppy ; 
; but to-day I am without any. | and even babies seem to possess a cer- 


meanings, and I am afraid, dear Pussy, | species ; 
that to be strictly honest I must admit | Best and sweetest, and apparently sim- | tain fascination; but, of all the immature 


that in your ease I am using it rather} plest, of them was a Blue Persian who/ creatures that I know, none has such 
as signifying something that has passed |wandered into the house out of the|a delicious personality, such frolicsome 
than as warm emphasis on “ friends.” | night, as though dropped from a dark/| spirits, such unalloyable grace, as a 
For I don’t eare for you as much as I| sky, staved for several weeks, long|kitten. I say nothing at the moment 
did. I never was what is called a cat-| enough to capture and hold every heart, | about the irresistible charm of a kitten's 
lover at all, although I have had many and then as casually vanished into the | face ; it is the impossibility of its making 
flirtations ; but to-day I view you with| night again. It is your nature not to/a single movement that is not beautiful 
lendure ties, not to be accountable to/ that isits most wonderful characteristic. 
that I am often in a garden where there | any master, not to be bothered with /| If only we could keep them kittens for 
e of}such mechanical canine nonsense as/| ever! 
birds the less I like cats. lloyalty. “ The dog,” as the old poem Praise of their children is not neces- 
There is no suggestion of blame in this begins, “ will come when he is called ;| sarily the shortest cut to a father’s or 
remark; I know that it is your natural|the cat will turn away;” and one at/ mother’s affection, and there have even 
destiny to prowl and crouch and spring} any rate of the reasons why you prefer | been cases where parents would prefer 
and kill and devour ; and so long as I| to walk by yourself has been told by a|to be esteemed for their own sakes. If 
myself eat cattle and she p, poultry | writer of genius in a book called 7he|I cannot admire you as I should like, 
and game, I have no case against vou. | Just So Stories. 1 can at any rate draw attention to 
Providence has ordained your habits. | sut if I may be a little out of conceit | some of yourservices to mankind, especi- 
But there is this difference, that I don’t| with you I experience nothing but joy | ally when mankind is young. But for 
( y of your young. The/ you many a pantomime would lack 
half its attraction. What would Warr- 
set myself up as a judge over you for}a cat never obtrudes to spoil one’s/Tincron be without his cat? What 
behaving differently ; I merely record | pleasure in the beauty and playfulness | would those punctual Christmas boots 
2 | of those exquisite little creatures. I was|be without Puss in them? The spec- 


the fact that you are the less likeable em ' 
for that reason. saying something the other day about | tacle of the plump Principal Girl who 
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often impersonates Puss may be one 
of those things that make a cat laugh, 
but that doesn’t matter to children. 
To them she is perfect, and by reason 
of her charm, her voice and her steps, 
their admiration for you grows too. 
And latterly you have increased the 
world’s debt to you by lending your 
face and figure (more or less) to that 
glorious and most fertile of humourists 
and soldiers of fortune, Felix. I admit 
that a stranger to that master spirit, 
but acquainted with you, entering a 
cinema while one of the episodes in his 
amazing career was being unreeled, 
might be in doubt as to the animal that 
‘elix represented, but that also doesn’t 
matter. What matters is that Felix 
the Cat has added enormously to the 
gaiety of nations, and that before there 
could be Felix there had to be you. 
E. V. L. 


THE CASE FOR THE DEFENCE. 
[‘‘ Criminals,’ says a writer, ‘‘do not care 
for fishing.’"} 
Ar first there really seemed no room 
For any sort of doubt ; 
The prisoner was the man by whom 
The crime was carried out ; 
The prosecution’s case, as forth they 
set it, 
Appeared a certainty that naught 
could wreck 
And made it sure that he was going to 
get it 
Severely in the neck. 





But sympathy commenced to stir 
The crowded court and dense 
When evidence of character 
Was called for the defence, 
And all the neighbourhood (for once 
agreeing) 
Approached the witness-box and there 
began - 
To prove his inca 
At all that kin 


They told in many a simple phrase 
The details of his life, 
His friendly unassuming ways, 
His kindness to his wife, 
And how, a hobby no one steeped in 
sin knows, 
His infant son he dearly loved to 
show 
The gentle science of extracting min- 
nows 
From neighbouring H.O. 


ity for being 
of man. 


The mention of this hobby made 
The thought appear absurd 
That he could possibly have played 
The part that was averred ; 
The jury, caring not one jot or 
tittle 
For other evidence however strong, 
Unanimously voted for acquittal. 
The cheers were loud and long. 





MORE TREMENDOUS TREASURE TROVES. 


Tanks to the courtesy of the Editors 
of The Classical Review we are enabled 
to give a brief summary of the remark- 
able discoveries of the eminent Italian 
scholar, Professor Ricurvo Ambulatore, 
in the catacombs of Capri. Of the 
MSS. which he has unearthed un- 
doubtedly the most sensational are the 
Reminiscences of Cassar’s Wife, Cal- 
purnia Memorabilia, which abound in 
vivid and illuminating “ snapshots ” of 
the brightest and brainiest personages 
of thetime. The few extracts available 
reveal a reluctant admiration of hei 
illustrious husband, who, she observes, 
in spite of his general self-mastery and 
the courage which makes him the sort 
of man to go hunting Hyrcanian tigers 
with, is not immune to infatuation for 
unworthy objects. She has a low 
opinion of CLeopaTRa—femiina viperina 
—and even denies her claim to good 
looks beyond a certain exotic charm. 
Of Marx Antony she observes “ that 
he loved a crowd even more than him- 
self,” and of Cicero that he was desti- 
tute of humour and “intoxicated with 
the exuberance of his own verbosity ” 
(uberrimd eloquentid inebriatus). These 
Memorabilia, one is glad to learn, will 
shortly be issued by the Clarendon 
Press, with an introduction by Mrs. 
AsquitH and critical notes by Colonel 
REPINGTON. 

Another interesting find of the Pro- 
fessor is a MS. of the Epigrams of 
Snelgrovius, who flourished in the 
reign of Nero, and proves, to judge by 
the specimens given, to have possessed 
much of the witand vivacity of MarTIAL. 
One couplet, in which he gives advice 
to the ingenuous youth of Imperial 
Rome, seems to have quite a modern 
ring :— 

“Incipe, parve puer, vocem exercere sonoram : 

Sic sonitu ingenti summus hiatus eris.” 
The last line is rather obscure, but Mr- 
A. D. Gopiey ingeniously renders it: 
“Thus you will be a big noise and reach 
the top hole.” 

Great capital has hitherto been made 
in Prohibition circles out of Prxpar’s 
famous eulogy of water as the best of 
beverages. But the discovery of a lost 
Epinikian ode on the champion athlete 
of the last Olympian games which 
PixDar attended exhibits the poet ina 
new light. The favourite, a Spartan, 
known from his velvety gaitas Zluropus 
—or “ Pussy-foot” as we might say— 
was heavily defeated by G2nopotes of 
7Egina, and Prxpar celebrates his tri- 
umph in a palinode in which he recants 
his former view, as (Enopotes was fre- 
quently refreshed during the progress 
of the pentathlon by draughts of Samian 
wine, while luropus adhered rigidly 


to Nature’s rill. The ode, apart from its 
dietetic bearings, is of great interest 
from its metrical complexity, the scheme 
being one in which, as Professor Garrop 
points out, enhoplian elasmobranchs 
| alternate with syncopated epitrites, and 
even antispastic aldehydes. 

There seems to be, however, a genera] 


scholars that the ascription of the fol- 
lowing lyric to Pixpar cannot be main- 
tained :— 
yépav tis én, mas PoBnow 
Boty rove, wai peiéw cipnow ; 
épxes €yxabicar, 
yAov re Kai railwv, 
aitiy pohaxwrépay bnaw. 


that “there is nothing of the Theban 
eagle in these trivial lines, which lack 
dignity and sublimity of theme, while 
the metre is absolutely without prece- 
dent or parallel in the golden age of 
Greek letters. The rhymes alone con- 
demn it. I cannot help thinking that 
it is prcbably the work of some late 
medieval scribe, probably Ronaldus 
Noxius, in one of his most unbridled 
moods,” 

To these finds there remains to be 
added yet another made by the Italian 
Admiral Betti-Martini during the oceu- 
pation of Corfu in the autumn of 1923. 
It consists of a scroll of papyrus | 
covered with writing in the Phwacian 
character, which proves to contain en- 
tries in Nausicaa’s washing- book, and 
also the rules of the game of ball which 
she was playing with her hand-maidens | 
at the time of Ulysses’ landing. The 
interest of the document is personal 
rather than literary, but seems to estab- 
lish the identity of the game with the 
Basque pastime of pelota. The manu- 
script is now in the hands of the diree- 
tress of the principal laundry in Naples 
and, when her commentary has been 
completed, will be entrusted to M. Boro- 
TRA to add a critical apparatus to the 
ball-playing section. 








“JERSEY AMUSEMENTS. 
Mr, —— RESIGNS.” 
* ° Tu cal Paper. 
Diverting fellow! 





“ Wanted one Military heavy weight charger; 
one light weight hunter; one light weight 
charger; one excellent steeple charger. 

Advt. in Indian Paper. 
tosinante’s experience with wind-mills 
might come in useful for this last job. 





“The public in general is hereby m tified 
that I will not be responsible for any debt: 
contradicted by my wife Virginia ——. 

West Indian Paper. 
Evidently a lady who insists on having 
the last word. 








— as 








consensus of opinion among English | 


Professor GILBERT Murray observes 
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inquired the way). “Yew GO DOWN ALONG WHAT 


Native (to holiday-maker who ha 
WAS BLOWN DOWN IN "94, AND THEN 


ROUND BY WHERE THE OLD MILL WAS AFORE IT 
TAKE NO NOTICE OF 'ER.” 








THE AMERICAN TOURIST AT HOME. 
ly. —PLAYING ON THE TRAIN. you and cinders, and blows its whistle 
Sourners railroads in America are|ior you; it stops every few miles and 
probably the most friendly railroads in| lets you get out and stretch your legs. 
the world. True friendliness, I believe,| It treats you as though you had just 
is impossible between two parties until come home from a far country. Hos- 
each party knows some of the other| pitality is the word I am looking for. 
party’s little frailties; at any rate it is} Hospitality is born of leisure, and these 
upon this theory that the friendliness | railroads are not ina hurry. They know 
of Southern railroads is built. They | that procrastination is the thief of time, 
show you their little frailties and draw | but don’t care if it is. 
oué yours. They are not affected;| When I first saw the train on which 


j noe as a stranger; it throws dust at 


Son Bete 





riding on one of them for the first time! Will and I were to make the five-hour 
you feel as though you had ridden on! ride from Augusta, Georgia, to Savan- 





* a A H 
re 8 % 
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USED TO BE MARTIN'S FIELD, AND THEN 
YOU "LL SEE A SIGN-POST; BUT DON'T YEW 


nah, Georgia, a doubt arose in my mind 
as to whether it would last the trip. It 
was the most loose-jointed train I have 
ever seen, and I felt that the first good- 
sized hill would ruin it. The engine 
sagged in the middle and the cars sagged 
at the ends. The doubt in my mind 
seemed also to be in the mind of the 
conductor. I asked him if that train 
was going to Savannah, and he expec- 
torated under the baggage-car and 
wouldn't commit himself further than 
saying she was going to start. 

Besides the baggage-car there was a 
passenger-car; we got into the latter 
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American Tourist (visiting Cathedral), “Say, we DON’T WANT TO WASTE TIME HERE, 


OTHERS THE OUTSIDE.” 








of seating ourselves in a car that was 
not crowded. There were only four 
passengers on the train. 

We hadn’t gone five miles when the 
other two passengers sauntered back 
and stopped beside us. 

“Shoot a little craps, gen’lemen ?” 
asked one of them. 

I was surprised, but I thought it 
was very friendly of them to ask us. 
I knew nothing about craps except 
that there were two dice involved, and 
“seven” and “ eleven,” and that every- 
body always lost, and I wasn't enthusi- 
astic about it. 

“We don’t know the game, thank 
you,” said I promptly but politely. 

Will glared at me, offended, then 
turned to the other passengers. 

“ Certainly,” said Will; “I'l shoot 
a little craps with you.” 

This astounded me beycnd words, 1 
punched him with my elbow. 

“Come on up in the baggage-car, 
gen’lemen ; we're going to start right 
in,” said one of them, and they went 
forward. 

“Don’t you know you can't refuse 
Southern hospitality ?” said Will to me. 
“They're very particular about that 
down here.” 





“Don’t ask me to lend you any 
money,” I warned him. 

“ Besides, it will help pass the time,”’ 
Will went on. “ We've got five hours, 
you know.” 

“It won't take them five hours 
to——"’ but Will stood up and told me 
to come along. I decided that I had 
better go with him to do what I could 
towards keeping him from getting into 
trouble. 

We knocked on the door of the bag- 
gage-car. In a moment a key was 
turned, the panel was pulled back an 
inch or two, and a narrow young man 
with a cap on the back of his head 
labelled “ Baggage” wanted to know 
what was the matter. 

“We were invited——” began Will. 

“Excuse me, gen’lemen,” said the 
young man; “come right in,” 

The trunk which gave the baggage- 
car its name had been turned on its side 
halfway down the empty floor and now 
formed the ringside seat for the gallery, 
which consisted of the conductor, idly 
punching holes in the morning news- 
paper. The sliding doors on each side 
of the car had been pushed back for 
purposes of light and expectoration. 
The hospitable passengers had taken off 
their coats and were on their knees 















































Two OF US CAN DO THE INSIDE AND THE 








giving their wrists a preliminary warm- 


ing-up by rolling the dice at each other. | 


“Just th’ow yo’ coat over there in | 
the corner, bud,” said one of them to 
Will, standing up and taking a reef in | 
his trousers belt. “All right, Pinky.” | 
Pinky was the baggage-man, and, being 
thus addressed, he pushed his cap even | 
farther on the back of his neck and | 
kneeled down. 

‘For Lord’s sake, Will,” said I, “ get 
out of this somehow.” It looked like a | 
massacre to me. 

“I'll just take yo’ tickets now, | 
gen'lemen,” said the conductor, “and | 
save you from having to get up later | 
on.” He moved over on the top of 
the trunk and gave them half-a-dozen 
punches each. ees ae 

«Ain't you going to join in, friend ? 
said the conductor to me as I sat down 
on the baggage beside him. I knew 
that to tell him that my knowledge ot 
the game was insufficient would not 
have ended the matter at all, so I told 
him my funds were insufficient, whieh 
did end it. 

Five minutes later Will had seen the 
last of one of his dollars. But as the 
game went on what interested me most | 
was his dexterity with the dice. He 


| 
was losing, of course, but the sowan) 
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of his losing (though it was steady) was 
astounding. An hour passed and he 
still apparently had enough cash to 
continue. 

“Don’t you play?” I asked the con- 
ductor, not to be outdone in friendliness. | 

“ No,” said he, shaking his head wist- 
| fully at the dice ; “ this is a strict com- 
pany. I wouldn't have to do a thing 








| ; 

| but roll a seven to lose my job. But 
they ve got to be strict. You've got} 
| to have somebody looking out for the| 
| train, you know.” 

I agreed that it was a good idea, | 

_ generally speaking. 

“With a slow train it might be dif- 
ferent,” he went on. ‘It was different 
| with the fast trains up to a couple of 
| years ago when they had an accident 

because the engineer left the throttle 
| with the fireman and dropped back 
| here for a light game. They've been| 

tight on the regulations ever since. | 

Accidents like that hurt the business. | 

No, Sir, engineers and conductors have} 
| got to be on the job. But there’s| 
| nothing in the rules saying that bag- 

gage there can’t do it, if he happens to 

be inclined to craps, as he ain’t most 
ungenerally is.” 

The dice circled round and round; |} 
the piney woods and the cotton fields | 
slipped by the open doors; the trunk} 
at the end of the second hour pressed | 

| against me as persistently as a piece of | 
stone. I caught Will's eye and winked 
at him. He winked at me. 

“ Well,” said Will casually and with | 
deep regret, “ I’mafraid 1 ve got to go.’ 

The conductor sat up straight and 





Pinky stopped in the act of rolling. | 
| The passengers stared at him 

“What’s that, bud?” said one of| 
| them. 


“I've got to go pretty soon,” com- 
promised Will. 
| “Why, we ain't half-way yet,” said 
| the baggage-man. “You going to 
| Savannah, ain't you?” 
| The game went on. Will shifted 
| from one knee to the other. He sat 
| down and leaned on his right hand, | 
| then on his left. It wrung my heart 
| to see him. Now and then we came 
to a station and entertained the local 
| artists, who leaned over the floor of 
| the car until everything was in shape 
| to go on a little farther. 
Then an idea came to me. The doors 
| On each side were open; why not roll 
| the dice through one of them? We 
| could pay the man whose dice they 
| were and leave. It was cheap. 
| I motioned to Will and finally made 
} 





} 


| him understand. His face brightened. 

It was done in a second. A careless 
| throw, but not palpably intentional. 
; +he passengers and the baggage-man 
| dived to catch them. But they were 
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too late, and I had the pleasure of see- 
ing the miserable things go dropping 
over the edge of the floor. 

Will jumped to his feet and began 
apologizing. As he reached for his coat 
he asked how much such excellent dice 
cost. 

Then there came three sharp hisses 
from the emergency whistle. The con- 
ductor was pulling the accident cord. 

A minute later all four of them leaped 
out ef the door as the engine stopped, 
and five minutes later they returned 
triumphant with the dice. 

“ That's all right,” said Pinky to Will 


iwith true Southern solicitude for the 


stranger's discomfort ; “ th’ ain’t hurt.” 
When we got to Savannah, Will was 
a physical wreck. U. 8. A. 








have enjoyed a bath (h. and c.). 
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“Burmey, Binh, wor DO THEY GIVE YER FER THAT—S'RIMPS?” 
Bill, “ Naw, GoLp-risn.” 


Another long-suffering Musician. 

At the Hereford Festival :— 

“Sir Edward Elgar was here looking better 
and rehearsed the choir in a fine piece of un 
accompanied choral singing in addition to 
‘ gerontions.’"—~ Welsh Paper 
The composer of The Dream of Geron- 
tius probably looked worse after read- 
ing this. _. sai 


“When English Bowmen fought at Agin- 
court this three-storied stone and black-and 
white House was standing ; five to seven bed, 
three sitting (one 80 by 20), bath (h. and c.); 
gas ; water, certified drainage; garage.” 

Adrt, in Daily Paper. 
We wonder that nothing is said about 
the English bowmen having command- 
eered it. After Agincourt they would 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Fata Morgana” (AMBASSADORS). 

For a full half-hour of the First Act 
a continuous procession of late and later 
arrivals pushed their way between my 
seat and the stage. Dante forgot this 
breed in his Inferno, but that was pro- 
bably because they would have been 
silently stabbed with a sharp knife and 
pushed under the fauteuils in his day, 
so that the problem was not for bim 
really serious. However, by nine o'clock 
the last of these miscreants had barged 
in, discussed quite audibly the likely 
position of his seat with the attendant, 
bargained for chocolates and ices for 
the partner of his guilt, trodden on my 
foot, creaked into his stall and specu- 
lated as to what he had missed. 














In a lonely country 
house at St. Peter, ‘‘on 
the great Hungarian 
Plain known as the 
Puszta,” famous for its 
mirage, hectic prepara- 
tions are going forward 
for the exodus of the 
whole family and their 
domesties to the Anna 
Ball,atremendousaffair 
for isolated provincials. 
The son of the house, 
a young student who 
has been neglecting his 
work, is left behind as 
a punishment ... The 
watch-dogs bark and 
there flutters into the 
room Cousin Fay, wife 
of a preoccupied advo- 
cate. There have been 
rumours about Cousin 
Fay and a certain 





“ANY LUCK?” 
“ BEEN ‘ERE LONG?’ 
“An! THEY MUST ’AVE "EFARD YOU UNPACKIN’.” 


to be divorced from her husband and|—and having been believed by those 


they are to be married, Fay glibly ac- 

quiescing in these wild suggestions witb- | 
out any sort of serious idea of leaving a | 
substantial advocate, who can provide | 
clothes and jewels and holidaysat Deau- 
ville, to live on the bare puszta with a | 
slightly ridiculous and entirely penniless | 
romantic in an atmosphere of hot sand | 
and habitual mirage. There are stolen | 
kisses next day, on which the advocate | 
is expected, and a long walk on thesu.try | 
plain where the famous mirage (Fata | 
Morgana) is seen, and even the light | 
heart of Fay (Morgan le Fay isindicated) | 
is touched for the moment, especially 
when the fond, grotesque dyspeptic 
husband arrives to point a salient con- | 
trast between ardent adventurous yout! | 
and stuggy successful middle-age. 











“Nort yer.” 


** ABOUT FOUR HOURS.” 


who wish to believe it, most eagerl 
by the deceived husband, will have no 
farewell kiss from the woman who has 
shattered his exquisite dream and who 
with a light laugh and a casual am- 
biguous invitation—“ If you are eve: 
in Buda-Pesth id 
comfortable bondage. 
I take it the author's intention jp 
providing a comic background to his 
main serious theme was to isolate the 
boy's tragedy and emphasise his loneli- 
ness. The mixture of grave and gay is 








returns to her} 


| 


always a difficult business, but here ] | 


think it managed to justify itself. It 


was not quite clear to certain of the | 
audience which parts were for laughter | 


and which for tears. I should preter to 


think that sniggering at such things as 


the eagerness and swift- 
ness of a boy's first 
passion is merely an 
English way of covering 
up a certain shyness 
But it doesn’t help the | 
players. 
The translation of | 
Ernest Vaspa’s in- | 
teresting play by Messrs 
BuRRELL and MOELLER | 
iseemed at moments 
rather ungainly and un- | 
sympathetic—a further | 
increase of the difficulty 
lof the actors’ task. 
Mr. Tom Dove6tas 
was admirab!e in his de- 
velopment of the part 
of the young student, | 
and offered a natural | 
accomplished technique | 
rare in so young a player. 
Perhaps there is need of 








Count repeated and discussed with 
gusto by the family in the boy's pre- 
sence. She looks the sort of woman 
about whom rumours of that kind, 
true and false, might readily circulate. 
She is first desolated to have missed 
the great ball, but, realising that she is 
ten miles from anywhere and that there 
is a handsome boy who will be alone in 
the house with her for a long night, 
she proceeds to improve the starlit 
hour. 

To George, who has not passed the 
age of innocence, though already eight- 
een, she appears as a radiant vision of 
beauty and holiness. An easy prey, this 
young dreamer, to a light experienced 
woman of twenty-eight, who is probably 
also just a little touched by his comeli- 
ness as she is unquestionably intrigued 
by his virginal simplicity. By the next 
morning, when the family returns, he 
is no longer the “ Miss Georgie ” to be 
twitted by precocious friends, but a man 





of experience. It is all settled; she is 





But we must, above all, be practical. 
It doesn’t occur to her that any young 
Hungarian could be so naive as to babble 
about love and divorce and duels to a 
husband already racked with jealousy 
of Counts and commoners in Buda- 
Pesth. 

The Fay must extricate herself from 
her ingenuous young knight. Of course, 
as she skilfully indicates, it is a point | 
of honour for gallant men to lie in these 
little matters. He must say that he 
was out of his head, had a little touch 
of the sun. He does so, and his stern 
old father alone fully understands and 
sympathises. “The mirage is very 
beautiful—when you see it for the first 
time.” Innocent, generous young men 
must have their hearts broken by the 
Fays of this world, but time mends 
them. Don't worry about the studies. 
Why not take a holiday—in Buda- 
Pesth, for instance? But George, hay- 
ing told his lie—for him an unaccus- 








tomed and desperately painful exercise 


a little more variety of mood and a little | 
clearer enunciation. But it was an ex- | 
cellent performance, carefully studied, | 
sincerely felt and yet skilfully restrained. | 
Miss JEANNE DE CasaLis had a great | 
deal to do and a great many modula- 
tions from mood to mood to manage 
in a short space—perhaps tco short a | 
space. But that was a task set her | 
by the author and she accomplished it 
with address. Miss Ernen CoLer:DGE's 
study of an old maid with a sense of 
humour, a gorgeous faculty for untruth 
and a kindly heart was delightful. Mr. 
Reoiatp Bacn didn't let his talent for 
humorous and grotesque characterisa- 
tion obscure the fundamental solidity | 
and sympathy of the old squire. Miss 
Annie Eswonp presented a quiet pleas- 
ant picture of George's harassed mother, 
and Mr. Ion Swinuey, as the Fay’s hus- 
band, demonstrated his versatility in a 
part unusual for him. Altogether ap 
interesting play, with more meat than 
is commonly supplied. 
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“ONE CROWDED HOUR” IN A BLUEBOTTLE’S DAY. 
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104.M.—PHYSICAL EXERCISES 10.5.—AWAKEN Lorp Nicurermp 
ON GUTTER BONE. AFTER HIS VALET HAS FAILED AT 10,10.—Dror (8 TO BREAKPAST WITH 
THE NINTH ATTEMPT, THe Ear. or Drrenwarer. 


10.15.—Krrerp GOVERN 


OFFICIAI WIDE-AWAKF 
ARLY THRER MINUTES 


NE. 





MED 10.20.—AMUSE BABY. 10.25,—ANNOY FPLY-PAPER 
MERCHANT. 


FOR 














10,50,—ASSIST AT PREPARATION 





OF CIVIC BANQUET. 


10.30 ro 10,45.—Tur Zoo, 








11 a.M,—GET A DRINK OUT OF 
HOURS. 
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FORENSIC FIRST-FRUITS. 














| fowl had been ruined. 
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{but his main argument was that his | scrambled eggs; but I may be wrong. 
I think he said|I too was shaken—by the impact of | 


I never have got on with Scaithe. | that, as a result of her severe shaking, | his oratory. 


It is not from lack of initiative on | she would thenceforth lay nothing but | 


my part, Often have I 
wished him a bright “ Good 
Day” over our party-wall. 
A surly grunt is the most I 
have ever elicited in reply. 

Several times, when brought 
into close proximity by the 
pruning of our respective 
fruit-trees, I have ventured 
to comment upon the annoy- 
ances of wasps, the abund- 
ance of slugs or the absence 
of sun. But amicable con- 
versation between us is im- 
possible ; our stand-points are 
opposed. If I suggest that 
the weather promises to be 
unsettled, he dogmatically 
prophesies drought ; if I pro- 
pose the om of sun- 
shine, he forecasts the certi- 
tude of rain, I understand 
that he is a barrister. 

From the first there has 
been friction between us. 
Within a week of his arrival 
this year, one of his fowls 
crossed the boundary fence 
on a foraging expedition and 
was hotly pursued round 
the lawn by my Sealyham, 
Scaithe was surprisingly elo- 
quent. Details escape me, 


~~ 
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“T SUGGESTED ¥ ITHDRAWING THE ILL-CONSIDERED MEAL IN 
THE MOST OBVIOUS MANNER.” 





‘my small daughter, keeps 


* tank 


The case for the prosecution was 


punctuated by allusions to 
the law, and my plea that his 
hen should have been kept 


under proper constraint was | 


lightly overridden. 

A month later, Peter, my 
tame rabbit, made a success- 
ful raid across the frontierand 
devastated two of Scaithe’s 
lettuces. At the conference 
which followed it appeared 
that from a legal standpoint 
a rabbit differed fundament- 
ally from a fowl. A formal 
apology was tendered and the 
amount of reparations fixed 
at one shilling. 


All then was quiet for | 


several weeks, until the war- 
cloud again lowered. Ethel, 


tadpoles in a tank by the 
summer-house. Over this 
she suspends small 
pieces of raw meat firmly 
fastened with lengths of 
string. By these means she 
is able to withdraw helpings 
which have been sucked dry, 
and thus avoid poisoning her 
pets with polluted water. 
She uses two sets of strings, 
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and, with the negligence to 
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which even the best waitresses are|ment of William Jonathan Jennings 
occasionally subject, she sometimes|of Puddlestone, medical practitioner, 
leaves high and dry the juiceless rem- should become ipso facto and per se the 
nants of a previous course whileengaged | sole, absolute and indubitable property 
in dishing up its successor. | of the last-named to dispose of in what- 
On one such unfortunate occasion | soever manner he the last-named might 
Scaithe’s spaniel got wind of a prom- | deem fit and proper.” 
ising scent, and, wriggling through a| Some hours later, when Scaithe had 
gap in the fence, he rapidly despatched | retired, I stole into my garden with 


| some half-dozen pieces of meat, t hough, | a pair of steps and a hack-saw. Under | 
after determined efforts, he completely | the bough I made a deep incision, 
failed to swallow the strings. | taking care to remove the sawdust and 


Scaithe wished to know what action | other evidence of the crime. 








: ke > 
| I proposed in the matter. I told him | Then followed a game of patience. 
that the missing meat was rump-steak, | I knew that Scaithe would return when 
i at two shillings a pound. I assessed | more of the fruit was ripe, and I guessed 





| the damages at threepence, but offered ' that he would come in the early morn- 
| to accept twopence cash. 

| Jt seemed, however, that I had 
| mistaken his meaning. He wished 
|to know what I proposed to do 
| about his dog. 

| I suggested withdrawing the 
| ill-considered meal in the most 
| obvious manner. 

| «What—and ruin the animal's 
| digestion?” he demanded indig- 
' nantly. 

“Nothing can be done in this 
country without pulling strings,” 
} I sighed. 
| Buttheclimax was yet tocome 
| In Scaithe’s garden there grows 
| an apple-tree, one branch of which 
| leans well over my territory. It 
|is a large branch, and in conse- 
| quence a considerable proportion 
| of the fruit drops upon my side. 
| In former days I naturally re-. 
garded such fallen apples as mine, 
but this year I decided to take no- 
thing for granted. Accordingly, 
| when the fruit began to ripen, 
'I consulted Scaithe regarding 
The Law. 

He hesitated for a moment, and 
then with what I thought re- 
markable magnanimity admitted 
that whatever fell from the tree upon|ing. The exact date was of course a 
my side became ipso facto my sole| matter of conjecture. 
and indisputable property. | It occurred within a week. Scaithe 

Early the next morning my opinion | fell to earth like a planetary visitant in 
of his generosity was modified. From} the thickest portion of my herbaceous 
my bath-room window I saw him climb| border. I advanced and assisted him 
the tree and remove from my bough Ito his feet. Although shaken, he was 
such fruit as had ripened. I realised}unburt. I expressed my regret, but 


if 


FreLL TO EARTH LIKE A PLANETARY VISITANT. 


r* «~ like one I had seen in the window, 








that by The Law I could only lay}pointed out that under the terms of 
claim to what had actually fallen. our agreement he had now become my 
That evening I again interviewed | sole, absolute and indubitable property, 
Seaithe. I asked him to let me have| to dispose of in whatsoever manner | 
the agreement in writing. He seemed | deemed fit and proper. I led him to the 
surprised, but in no way offended ; | tool-shed and locked him in. 
perhaps he approved of my legal| It all happened this morning, and I 
methods. In any case an agreement|am still wondering what to do with 
was formulated, signed and witnessed jhim. He being my absolute property, 
that “ whatsoever fell from the apple-|I suppose there could be no possible 
tree, as hereinafter specified, the pro- | objection to my banishing him to Spitz- 
perty of Alexander Edward Scaithe of| bergen or Baflin Land. My natural in- 


in a reasonably humane and blood- 
less manner; but how do I stand as 
regards The Law? 
_ In view of the written agreement 
it is hardly conceivable that I could be 
charged with unlawful homicide, especi- 
ally in the case of a man like Soaithe. 
But I have been tripped up before 
in legal matters. Perhaps I should be 
wiser to consult my solicitor first, 








WORD-1IMPERPECT. 

By an eloquent use of my forefinger 
and a display of my note-case I had 
overcome the language and obtained 
all my souvenirs save one. 

This was to be a silk bag, something 


but of silk that was not watered 
and with rather less beadwork. 
Neither my forefinger nor my 
note-book nor my French would 
suffice to explain about watered 
* silk and beadwork. Yet such a 
bag I must have or nothing, for 
no other thing that I saw would 
so exactly do. 
The only course to take was | 
to enter boldly and ask them if 
'  theyspoke English. “ Parlezvous 
Anglais?” That should be quite 
simple. On the windows of Lon- 
don shops‘ Ici on parle Francais" 
is frequently seen, and “ Parlez- 
seaee ese th 2?" must be a fam- 
» iliar question to the London shop- 
walker. Why not “ Parlez-vous 
Anglais?” in France ? 

1 paced up and down outside 
murmuring “ Parlez-vous Ang- 
lais ? Parlez-vous Anglais ?" un- 
til I thought 1 must be word- 
perfect. Then, with an assumed 
coolness of demeanour I pushed 
open the swing-doors and entered 
this elaborate French establish- 
y ment. I felt the eyes of the en- 

tire staff upon me. I winced 
inwardly, but with such boldness as I 
could command I approached the mag- 
nificent creature who seemed to be in 
authority, raised my hat, bowed and 
said, “Bon jour, Madame; parlez-vous 
Francais ?” 











Startling Assertion. 
“TI once cured myself of a severe fit of de- 
pression.”— Dean Ince in“ The Morning Post.” 


Education Notes. 

“Wantel, young capable Nursery Governess 
for child of nine, willing to help with Alsatian 
wolf dogs.”—Daily Paper. 

* Little is known of the diamond's history 
except that Mulai Hafid put it on the market 
about four fours ago offering it for sale im vari 
ous European capitals.”"—Provincia’ Paper. 


Apparently he did not sell it in “ two- | 











Paddlestone, barrister, into the tene-|clinations lean towards executing him 


_——- 








twos.” 
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' whose skilful relegation this side 
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The Dog. “* WHY THE DEUCE DOESN'T HE SHOOT AT THE BIG ONES WITH THE LONG TAILS? 
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DOG’S POINT OF VIEW. 


HE CAN'T HIT THE LITTLE ONES.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ir is not everyone who has entered Damascus on “a 
speckled dobbin horse” or watched “the Lord Venizelos” 
going up into the Cretan mountains ‘“‘to make an insur- 
rection,” or dined with Miss DurHam under an olive-tree in 
Seutari, or introduced an Albanian guerilla-fighter to Mr. 
Lioyp GrorGe as one mountain chief to another. But the 
late Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Ausrey Herpenrt did all these 
things, together with a hundred others more important or 
equally picturesque and sometimes even both. Moreover 
he spent the last year of his life dictating to his friends the 
reminiscences he could not see to write ; and these he called 
.4 the nom de guerre of his Embassy days, Ben Kendim 
(HurcHinson), meaning “I myself.” As Mr. Desmonp 
MacCartuy suggests in his brief and sympathetic preface, 
they are more than mere travel-records. ‘I'hey are, for the 
years they cover, “in a sense an autobiography.” And I 
feel myself that the witty, valiant and winning personality 
of the writer will preserve the record of his adventures 
long after our political Jack Horners have picked out 
all its = I sincerely hope they will. He himself 
modestly trusted to the appeal of the great and picturesque 
lands he visited. He travelled across the Yemen to Sanaa. 


: He sailed up “ the terrible Persian Gulf” and was wrecked 
| six miles from Bahrein. He explored Mesopotamia in in- 


voluntary association with an enterprising English spinster, 
erbela produced in the 


_ native onlookers “a painful impression of conjugal de- 


sertion.” _He visited Montenegro, Albania and the conten- 
tious Sanjak; Albania being his especial province and a 














delightful Albanian, Riza Bey, the constant associate of 
his wanderings. For the rest, he gives himself no airs of 
political impartiality. He came to Constantinople a mere 
lad, denouncing the Turks in vehement Kiplingese. He 
ended by becoming their friend. He was present at the 
Revolution of 1908 and discussed its shattered hopes with 
Tataat PasHa in 1921. And the last words of his book 
are a plea for Anglo-Turkish understanding. 





Mr. Artuur Macuen opens his new book, The London 
Adventure, or the Art of Wandering (Srcker), by telling us 
how he sat in a pleasant and retired tavern somewhere in 
St. John’s Wood, enjoying with his modest drink the great 
luxury and blessing of idleness, when he was suddenly re- 
minded that he had engaged himself to write a book about 
London. Not until the leaves came out on the trees had 
he intended to begin, for that green made such a marvellous 
contrast with the grim grey streets of which he meant to 
write : unknown, unvisited squares in Islington, byways in 
Holloway, old houses and passages in Canonbury and Cam- 
den Town. But now, it seemed, spring was at hand and 
he must begin the horrid task. For writing is with Mr. 
MacHEN, as he sadly confesses, a terrible business. He 
depicts himself to us as one of those men who make an 
infinity of preparation and produce the most inadequate 
results. It is a case of laying a mine, after a year or 80 of 
dark and dreadful labour underground, touching the button 
at last, and being rewarded with “‘a feeble pop that would 
hardly make a kitten jump.” Not that the modest author 
ever expected to write a “best seller,” but he would have 
liked the explosion to have made a trifle more noise in bis 
ownears. All this he tells us, and much more, in the course 
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of explaining why The London Adven- | 


| ture is not yet written—whereby he 
| discovers in the end that he has, at all 
| events, filled something more than a 
hundred-and-forty pages with a medley | 
of quite saleable reminiscence. I like | 
especially some of the journalistic tales 
that he takes occasion to include, espe- | 
cially that remarkable story (which he 
| had to investigate for an evening paper) | 
lof a Mr. Campo Tosto, who dwelt at! 
| Burnt Green. But it is clear that 
| our author does not like the Street of 
| Adventure. I suppose it regards with 
| an imperfect sympathy his sentiments 
| about work. And news editors are not 
apt to fall to the charm of incessant 
Latin quotation. 
— j 
As to the precise academy of letters in 
| which Mr. J. C. SNaiTH contrived to ob- | 
tain his astonishing grasp of the Ameri- | 
can language he givesno clue. I doubtif | 
Cardinal MezzorantTI could have given | 
him points as a linguist. Time and} 
Tide (HoppER AND STOUGHTON) intro- 
duces us to an ambitious and attractive | 
maid who has left her poppa's pig-farm | 


ni 
ni 
i 


in Cowtarn, Iowa, to try her luck i 
London as European correspondent to | 
the Cowbarn Independent, wit! golden- | 
Vame 


paved London as headquarters 
Durrance, travelling as Amethyst du 
Rance, dces not strike lucky till she 
happens to touch the capricious fancy 
of an intelligent and impoverished aris- 
tocrat who also earns her living with 
the pen, supported by her right of| 
entry into the very best houses Into | 
these she pushes little Mame, in the} 
assumed character of a Chicago heiress | 
—Chicago pigs being much more toler 
able in her set than Cowbarn pigs. She | 
also nearly drives the naive adventuress 
byaccident into the arms of her brother, 
whoemphatically needed to marry money if The Towers was | 
toremain in the family, and was in fact being jockeyed into | 
an alliance with Three Ply Flannelette of New Jersey. Of| 
course Mame’s piquant beauty and idiom and accent, with | 
her supposed fortune, captured the youth's light heart. But 
the dear young thing, playing th game as she understands | 
it, makes the supreme renunciation and turns to a decent 
unmercenary countryman of her own, who, I am sure, will! 
make her an excellent husband. Incidentally Mr. SNaITH 
deals our betters some sound backhanders ' 


ASTRONOMY MI 


Mesmer’s, or magical arts of the lost ages, 
Arts that the sceptic may look with a doubt on, 
Mr. Joun Bucuan’s new book, The Three Hostages, 

Deals with them published by Hopper anp 
STOUGHTON ; 
But there is gold in the dark and uncanny 
Gold of Romance’s bright ore, 
And an old friend of ours, dauntless D 
Playing the hero once more. 


k Hanna i, 


Criminal gang has a plot at maturity, 
Collaring infants of birth, not for ransom, 

2,, 2 

But to be hostages, held as security 
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Thus plans Medina, its chief, bad but handsome; 
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ST HAVE BEEN A TROUBLESOME SCIENCE IN THE 


THE INVENTION OF TELESCOPES. 








Richard, as ever, to rescue them vows and, 
Working as close as a clam, 
Does, helped by Sandy, a chap in a thousand, 
And Mary, an absolute lamb. 


Told with a gusto, a dash undiminishing, 
On we are sped at a speed still augmented 
Up to the end, where a capital finishing 
Left me, if breathless, entirely contented ; 
Holiday stuff to be read at a sitting, 
Holding a boy down like glue ? 
Certainly so, and I don’t mind admitting 
That's how it treated me too. 





The Valiant Gentleman (Fisner Unwin) of Miss M. J. | 
Stuart's first novel is really its heroine, Jan Lovatt—* the 
sweetest, straightest boy-woman that the Lord evercreated,” 
to quote one of the most constant of her admirers. It 
couldn’t of course be anyone else in the book. It couldn't, 
or instance, be Feliz, the somewhat infelicitously named 
pronouncer of this eulogy; for Feliz, though an amiable 
Adineur—he is the chief of three innocent co-respondents in | 
Jan's husband’s successful divorce suit—has very few claims 
o valour except his inveterate habit of proposing to Jan. 
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| lished novels in a cottage on the South coast. 
cottage Jan betakes herself, having refused her husband's 
| dole and the first series of Felix's proposals; and she and 


| wards and forwards between his 
‘town flat and the cottage, en- 
| deavouring to reconcile Jan and 


| losing his heart to Monica when 


' and ideas of one who was born 
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It couldn't be Anthony Lovait, Jan's uninjured but vindic- 
tive spouse; for everyone agrees that he acts like a fool 
during the first months of his marriage and like a brute 
when his young wife's modernity proves too much for him. 





| It couldn’t be either of the other co-respondents ; for only 


one, @ thorough-paced ead, turns up at all after the first 
chapter. And this completes the tale of Miss Sruart’s 


characters, with the exception of Monica Stuart, a sort of 


Compton Mackenzie hero in petticoats, who takes a hun- 


dred a year from her schoolmaster father to write br 
To this 


Monica engage in the dreadful trade of knitting jumpers, 


_which—as her parents are less towardly than Monica’s in 
| the matter of an allowance—proves entirely inadequate to 





“The Die-Hard Campaign,” and should be of supreme 
interest to all who remember the strenuous fight of those 
critical days. I commend these reminiscences whole- 
heartedly; they cover an enormous quantity of ground; 
they are written in excellent style, and their shrewdness and 
humour reflect the personal charm of the author. 





The theme of Mr. TempLe Tuurston’s Charmeuse (Cassexr) 
is a yellow evening frock which arrives, by a dressmaker's 


a 


mistake,.at the house of Roger and Letitia Campion. The | 


effect of wearing it is to revive Letitia’s youth, to make the 


Naval lieutenant who has fallen in love with her daughter ! 
transfer his affections to the mother, and, after repeated | 
applications, to wake in her husband, who is a painter, some | 
appreciation of his wife and some fresh springs of his art. 
Of course Letitia is far too good a mother and nice a woman | 





Jan's support. However the 
indefatigable Feliz plies back- 


her husband and providentially 





his main objective is in sight. 
The catastrophe that finally 
brings about amends from An- 
thony I will not divulge. It is 
not exactly a new one; but it is 
quite pleasantly and good-tem- 
peredly handled, And so for 
that matter, in spite of its obvi- 
ous crudities and absurdities, is 
the whole book. 








“ The object of this book,” the 
late Lord WiLLouGHBy DE Broke 
wrote in his dedication to The 
Passing Years (CONSTABLE), “is 
to set down a few impressions 


in time to appreciate the dignity 
of the Victorian era ; who tasted 
the luxury of the Edwardian 

















| period at just the right time of 
| life to be ableto enjoy it; and who 
| has felt the changes and chances 
| that have made history during 
_the reign of King George V.” 








Waiter (sternly, to guest at dance who has come for a fourth 
supper). “ AND WHAT CAN I GET you ruis TIME, Str?” 


to steal her daughter's lover, so 
| she appears before the sailor in 
| ‘a shocking bad hat” and other 
| garments to match, and, as far 
jas Mr. Tuourston is concerned, 
|the story is supposed to end 
|happily. But, when you think 


ilizard’s, “darting and quick,” 
land his tongue flickered in and 


jhe talked with unnecessary 
frankness upon the evil effects 
| of meat-eating even at dinner- 
_ parties, I don’t feel so sure my- 
self that it was a very happy 
}ending for Letitia. Mr. Taurs- 


effect of something very charm- 
this book, though it has the 


| for its charm. 


(Lane) you will find an atmo- 
sphere even more sinister and 
sombre than the picture upon 
its jacket may lead you to ex- 
pect. Lady Hannah Gillman, 
the old lady who owned Grey- 
lands, had married a man much 








| I quote these words because 


| Lord Wittoversy pe Broke did truly appreciate the 


_ dignity of the first of these eras and the luxury of the 
second ; he also felt—and felt acutely—the changes that the 
| last has brought with it. All this is shown in these pages, 
| but something more remains. For here we have a vivid 
| and clear picture of an England that has been hustled 
out of existence. In this process Lord WILLovGHBY DE 
Broke assigned a conspicuous part to the snapshot, which, 
in his view, “has done more to impair the dignity of the 
English nation than any other invention.” There is satis- 
faction in the thought that we shall always have this volume 
to refer to, for it is social history which will gain in value 
and a as time goes by. You may dissent from his 
point of view ; you may be irritated by his frank expression 
of decided opinion; but you will haye to admit that Lord 
WiLLovensy pr Broke was a great sportsman in the best 
sense of that much-abused word, and as fearless on the 

olitical platform as in the hunting-field. Unhappily he 
i id not live to finish his book ; but the last chapter of it has 

been ably written by Sir THomas Comyn-Prarr. It is called 


| 
} 











younger than herself and might be said to have invited the 
troubles which promptly followed. At the outset of this 
story I confess that Miss Anniz Haynes, in spite of an 
irritating method of writing, held me in the hollow of her 
hand, so admirably does she produce an effect of crime and 
terror. But as the tale progressed I escaped from her hand- 
hold, and the reason was that, try as I might, I could not 
believe in one or two of the people who were living at 
Greylands. The secret, of course, had to be kept, but I 
fancy that you will guess it long before the truth began 
to dawn upon Lady Hannah's cousin, who had ample 
cause for being more suspicious than she was. Grey lands 
itself is the hero of this tale, and I shall remember its atmo- 
sphere of appalling gloom when I have forgotten its secret. 


Our Hardy Pioneers. 
“The Oxford University Arctie Expedition, which has been explor- 
ing North Eastland to the north-east of Spitzbergen, is now returnide 
south, as the bags are freezing up."—Daily Paper. 


{that Roger's eyes were like a | 


|out of his mouth like a snake's | 
}in moments of absorption, and 


Ton’s novels usually have the | 
ing and slightly out of focus ; | 


usual defect, is not remarkable | 


In The Secret of Greylands 


| 
| 
| 





This, of course, prevents them falling six inches below the knee. 
Sis aR al , inca ERE MMPINNTE 
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CHARIVARIA., 
Evert THING seems to point to the 
fact thaf’ The Daily Mail contemplates 
a “ Coats Off to Russia’ campaign. 


A new book by Trorsky has a chapter 
on Civility. It seems that some Russians 





never say “Thank you” when sentenced 


| to death. 


Mr. C. W. O. Rocn has suggested 
the establishment of a museum of sport 
Unless our sportsmen do better next 
year we shall need a mausoleum. 


Still, we rather like the museum 





idea. Jt would be nice to pop in and 





have a look at the goal scored by Chel- | 
sea a few years ago. 

According to Mi 
Mervin Moore thecan- 
nibals of Papua do not 
boil their victims, but 
roast them on hot 
stones. We imagine 
they do this to annoy 
them. 





It would also appear | 
that before a Papuan | 
can marry he must com- 
mita murder. It is not | 
surprising therefore | 
that as the date of the 
ceremony approaches | 
the prospective mother 
in-law invariably takes 
to the hills. 


The Vast a s 


“ Bags have suffered | ae 
4 W SAL 


owing to the heavy 

rains,” says a sporting | 

writer. That sort of weather does take | 

the creases out of them, 
"ok “ 

A salmon weighing sixteen pounds | 
was found in a boat at St. Ives. All| 
this rain is very confusing. Fish can’t | 
tell whether they are in the water or out. | 


x * 


We have just heard of a British cen- 
tenarian who has seen twenty-eight 
summers. eae 

A weekly paper essayist mentions that 
Mr. Grorck Bernarp SHaw was born 
several years before Mr. H. G. WELLS. 
It is only fair to say that the former 
didn’t know that the latter was going 
to be born at all. — 


The Bank of England is moving to 
temporary premises, and a sum of 
® hundred-and-twenty-eight million 
pounds will shortly be moved through 
the streets of London. We do hope 
they will be careful with our overdraft 








a 


‘Look HERE, ADAMS, 
AGAIN.” 


The Butler. “ 
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Several daily newspapers announce 
the fact that Sir Bast, ZAHAROFF was 
privily married in Paris last week. We 
promise not to tell a soul, 

pe 

A dentist complains that he has to 
pay six times as much for his instru- 
ments as he did before the War. It 
isn’t the price that worries us, it is 
what he does with the things after he 
has got them, o* 


In final reference to the British polo 
débdcle in America, the impression in | 


the clubs is that we could not have 


| been beaten if we had sent out a team 


of experts mounted on arm-chairs. 


A daily newspaper has given a chal- 


Even Los Angeles has its sad moments. 
We read of one actress who complains 
that both her husbands left her last 
week. 


The newly-formed Rum - running 
Trust is said to be bringing down liquor 
prices in the United States. Unfortu- 
nately we have nothing of the kind in 
this country, a 

A lady M.P. has remarked that trou- 
sers are no evidence of good citizenship. 
Nothing was said about plus-fours. 

oS 


A well-known multi-millionaire is 
reported to have got married without 


Al- 





| , pas 
ithe knowledge of his secretary. 


' . 
| though his consent was not asked, how- | 


| lenge shield for the best brass band in | ever, it is understood that the secretary 








I'LL BET ANY MONEY 


I—ren—an—I NEVER ret, Sr!” 


will not withhold his 
blessing. 


In motoring circles 
it is rumoured that the 
monkey which dropped 
from a telegraph pole 
and bit a motorist the 
otber day was a pedes- 
trian trying to get his 
own back. 

” 

The Times, discussing 
Lord RorHerMerr’s 
article on silk, says 
that the doubling of ar- 
| tificial yarns is an im 





dustry in Lancashire 
And in Fleet Street. 


you 'VE 


In Staffordshire a 
man entered a lions 








the country. We don’t know whether 


|our contemporary realises it, but that 


is just the sort of thing to encourage 
the habit. Pee 

A man has told the magistrate that 
his son was too lazy to go out and draw 
the dole. The son considers that his 
younger brother was to blame, being 
too lazy to go out and fetch it for him. 


The International Dance Congress 
held in Brussels has decided that the 
new dance for the season will be the 
‘Huppa-Huppa.” It will of course 
be confined to Huppa-Huppa circles. 

x * 


* 

A man last week invented a noiseless 
gramophone. He went into a neigh- 
bour’s house and did it with a hatchet. 

* 

The conscientious referee has ap- 
peared at last. Thoroughly fed up with 
his unfair decisions he has ordered him- 
self off the field. 





VOL. CLXVI. 


I 


while the lions remained quite quiet. 
cigarette, 


Twenty thousand New Zealanders 
are stated to be over in England. 
Waterloo Bridge was coming down. 


The strength of the Labour Party, 
according to Miss Borprrexp, lies in 
the fact that they know what they are 
talking about. And also in the fact 
that nobody else does. 


The statuette of the Prince or WALES 
in butter is to be sold in one-pound 
ats. 
Memorial is not edible too. 








“The Dail Eireann passed the first reading 
of the Bill by 60 votes to 70.”—-Morning Paper. 


But ye wouldn't expect the Irish 
majorities to be just like the English, 
would ye now ? 





It seems a pity that the Albert | 


portant. branch of in- | 


cage and lit a cigarette, | 


We fancy we know that brand of | 


Perhaps somebody told them that | 
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| 
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LABOUR AND THE BLAMELESS LIFE. 


[The widely-announced agenda of the coming Labour Conference 
includes the consideration of Party colours and a critical survey of the 
conduct of Ministers and their families in relation to Court-dress or 
ceremonial “‘ regalia.”” Unfavourable comments are to be passed on the 
«general behaviour "’ of Mr. J. H. THo»as, and a proposal will be 
made to exclude him from the Cabinet. Mr. ArTHor Henperson (for 
reasons not specified) will also be made the object of hostile remark. 

Wuewn Labour meets on Tuesday next, 
Being the 7th inst., 

To settle questions sadly vext 
And leave us all convinced, 

No secrecy will cloak its aims ; 
Already I am more than happy 

To notice how its Press proclaims 
The topics on the tapis. 


And, first, this question will arise 
That now disturbs our rest— 

What colours, worn in shirts and ties, 
Would suit the Party best ; 

At Bromley, Kent, I see it said, 
The Populi (or Dei) Vox is 

In favour,of the choice of red 
(Like blood and pillar-boxes). 


Eight branches who support this view 
ill flock to Bromley’s aid, 
But Camberwell (N.W.) 
Prefers a crimson shade; 
For mo, who find in red and rose 
A touch of loud and shameless, 
I’d plump for white—plain white, that goes 
So well with what is blameless. 


Others of Pomp and Show will talk, 
Saying it drives them mad 
To see the People’s Chosen walk 
In Court “regalia” clad ; 
At Ministers’ wives they ‘ll wag the tongue 
And lay their ban on such confections ; 
This to include their female young 
(By Finsbury’s directions). 


THomaAs’s conduct too has peeved 
The Bow-and-Bromley set ; 

It is their wish to have him heaved 
Out of the Cabinet ; 

I've no idea what wrong he's done, 
Nor can I say why Pancras (S.E.) 

Is sick with poor old Hexrperson— 
Perhaps they've been too dressy. 


But who will carp at Labour's stern 
Austerity of soul ? 
For, if it means to make us yearn 
Toward the millennial goal, 
To be, in fact, our guiding star, 
The country’s one and only saviour, 
It can’t be too particular 
About its chiefs’ behaviour. 


BY-LAWLESSNESS. 
Some Apventurrs I nave Missup. 

Tue veil has been torn from my eyes, and I know now 
that my life, at least my travelling life, has been wasted. 
I have just read the Railway Companies’ By-Laws. 

With uncanny foresight they seem to have thought of 
everything, and I—I have thought of nothing. Therein 
lies the sting. 


O. 5. 








leeds > 





No. 9, for instance, clearly states that no person shall 
travel on the roof of any carriagé. Ever since I knew that 
I might not do this I have been bitterly aware how dull 
and unenterprising my mode of travel has hitherto been 
and of all the wasted years in which I might at least have 
tried to travel on the roof. Poor unoriginal creature that I 
am, it positively never occurred to me. 

No. 10 reveals to me how commonplace has been m 
practice of entering through the door. For the first time 
I learn that I might have attempted to “mount otherwise 
than at the side of the carriage adjoining the platform.” 
I can hardly bear to think of the fun I might have had 
crawling under the train and coming up on the other side, 
pursued perhaps by am excited official. It would have 
been worth any number of fines. 

But the future still contains one glorious possibility. 
No. 10 does not specifically forbid me to make my entrance 
through the window, and I intend to take an early oppor- 
tunity of doing so. I shall not need to choose my moment, 
for T can defy the whole station staff in the assurance that 
this particular form of outrage has been overlooked by the 
authorities. 

Painful as are the above examples of all that I have 
missed, the potentiality enshrined in By-Law No. 18 well- 
nigh breaks my heart. I there read that I may not “wil- 
fully remove any carriage belonging to the Company.” I 
like that word “wilfully,” implying that if a carriage takes 
a fancy to me and follows me home for a biscuit I am not 
responsible, although I may not deliberately lead it away 
by one of the window-straps. 

Did anybody ever attempt to pocket one of these handy 
little articles or did the directors merely think they con- 
ceivably might? Perhaps there have been sturdy sou!s who 
endeavoured to appropriate a nice roomy first-class carriage 
as a solution of their housing problem, hoping to conceal 
it beneath one of those quick-growing creepers before the | 
police arrived. If so, I regard them with reverence. I can | 
only repeat, and regret, that it never cccurred to me. 





GORING-AND-STREATLEY. 

Tue Great Western Railway runs down to the West, 
Conveyance, like young Lochinvar's, of the best ; 
And into the sunset it carries me fleetly, 

But I never go further than Goring-and-Streatley. 


You may book to fair counties that cluster and cling 
Round the permanent way like the pearls on a string ; 
But I always alight, when the dusk falls discreetly, 
Neath the star-jewelled hill-top at Goring-and-Streatley. 


Though if I sat on, with my book on my knee, 

I should come, in due course, to the silvery sea, 

I can never do that; Thames contents me completely 
As he silvers the valley at Goring-and-Streatley. 


Did an “and” ever link more delectable pair 

Than the twain of my ditty? It didn’t, I'll swear; 
Even strawberries-and-cream do not sound half so sweetly 
To the ear of the bard as do Goring-and-Streatley. 


Be December her darkest, or May at full flood 

With bluebells and fox-eubs in Elvendon Wood, 

Be the fogs thick as thieves or the sun shining featly, 
How dear’s the down platform at Goring-and-Streatley! 


The brown-and-white coaches from Paddington run 
To the ultimate sea, to the set of the sun; 

But | never go further than Fancy goes fleetly— 

I never go further than Goring-and-Streatley ; 


Would one ever go further than Goring-and-Sireatley? | 
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EYE-WASH. 


Lapour. “IT LOOKS VERY SMALL 
THe Prime Ocuuist. “AH, WHAT YOU 


AND BLURRED.” 
WANT IS SOME OF 


THIS PATENT 
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Stranded Traveller (miles from anywl 
Forps?” 

Passing Motorist. “AWFULLY soRRY. 
FUNNY STORIES.” 


here). “EXCUSE ME, 


I’m 


BUT MY CAR HAS PROKEN DOWN. 





Do you KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT 


AFRAID I KNOW NOTHING ABOUT Forps ; EXCEPT, OF COURSE, TWO FRIGHTFULL\ 








DIARY OF A MONDAINE. 
With the Mercias at 


Heptarchy Hall. 


Our pet amusement here, after cub- 
bing and golf, is Stilts! The Saxon- 
bury boys, Oswy and Hengist, and the 
second girl, Edelfleda, are tremendous 
experts. They use 'normously high 
stilts and can waltz and foxtrot and do 

almost anything on them. They're 
hoping for a turn at the Coladium, 
when they ‘ll figure on the programme 
| as The Three Sult’Uns. A propos, Lala 
wrote to ask her elder girl, Etheldreda 
| (Goo-goo of The Nightlight Follies), 
to come down with her troupe for a 
week-end and liven us up a Mit, and 
added as a postscript: ‘Of course, dar- 
ling, you won't charge your poor old 
parents anything.” In reply she got 
this wire: “Nothing doing. Wouldn't 
| be allowed by our Union.” 
| But to return to the stilts. Most of 
| us are beginners and can only use quite 
| low ones, but with someone tall and 
| strong to help you it’s quite good fun. 
| The correct dress for stilting is a sort 
| of glorified boy scout’s, finished with 
| a saucy little cap and tassel. Maison 
| Dernier Cri is already showing some 
| delicious ones, and there's no doubt 
| we're in for a Stilts autumn. 





Quite glad to meet my old pal, Tots 
Uppingham, here. Poor dear thing, 
she’s had rather a rotten time in the 
Highlands with her cousin Henrietta 
and The MacSumph of MacSumph. 
She says she's fed up with kilts and 
bagpipes and clansmen and _ horrid 
words like “aiblins” and “bittie” and 
all the rest of it. Henrietta told her 
The MacSumph needn't be so horribly 
Scotch—it 's just a . Poor Tots still 
feels rather sore about the Highland 
Games. Among the young Highlanders 
who did sword-dances and threw cabers 
and things, there was “just the dearest 
handsomest boy in the world.” Tots has 
been looking for a secretary and she 
thought this Highland boy would makea 
good one; but unluckily The MacSumph 
got to hear of it. “What for do ye, a 
dowager leddy, want a secretary? And 
what for do ye choose young Eachin 
MacTavish for the post?” he asked. 
“I’m not a dowager,” said Tots; “the 
word isn’t used ; and I want a secretary 
because I want one.” ‘“Aweel, aweel,” 
said the creature, “ Eachin MaeTavish 
is no’ just the laddie ye want. The 
callant speaks chiefly Gaelic, and he 
canna write and he canna be spared 
from his father’s farm; but, if ye want 
a Hieland secretary, ye shall have ma 
thirty-second cousin, Donal’ MacSumph; 








he can read and write and kens Sassen- 
ach. Yesaw him win the race for clans- 
men over fifty-five.” ‘And it was all | 
could do, Sylvia,” said Tots, ‘‘to escape 
bringing back to Town a drefful old 
Highlander with a grey beard and knees 
like great weather-beaten rocks.” 

We've rather a mixed bag here. The 
guests that matter most to the Mercias 
are Mr. and Mrs. J. Otis Vanstump, of 
Pittsburg (dry-goods and notions). 
pourquoi? Because J. Otis is a pos- 
sible purchaser of Heptarchy. 

“1 crossed with the intention of buy- 
ing one of your stately homes of Eng- 
land,” he said to me one day; “and 
this Heptarchy Hall seems about the 
stateliest and oldest. Gee! I'm tickled 
to death to think of those Saxon guys 
holding their Witenagemote in what's 
now the ball-room. I'd like to buy 
Mercia’s dukedom and his Order of the 
Necktie too, and then maybe we'd be 
received by our leading families over 
home, which we aren’t yet. Funny 
thing, here we are among the dukes 
and earls, as welcome as the flowers in 
May, with a front seat at the show, 
and yet over home if Mrs. J. Otis Van- 
stump ventured to call on one of the 
Big Names, say, Mrs. Caesar Vandollar- 
bilt, at her mansion on Riverside Drive, 








her Long Island home, or her cottage 
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at Newport, believe me, lady, the Eng- 


lish butler would sure give her the frozen 
face and say, ‘ Not at ‘ome.’ There's 
no doubt that, for real thousand-horse- | 
power exclusiveness, we 've got the feudal | 
States of Europe beat to a frazzle.” 

Mercia and Lala are frightfully anxi- 
ous to sell Heptarchy, for they can’t | 
possibly keep it up in these times, and | 
they were dreffully worried when there 
was a hitch in the negotiations. Mr. | 
Van. insisted on a ghost. “I'll buy) 
no stately home,” he said, “ that isn’t 
complete with a well-authenticated per- 
ambulating spectre.” Well, of course 
there is a ghost, we all know that, and 
Mercia and Lala told him all about it, 
and showed him its portrait among the 
ancestors, Edwy, 10th Duke and 25th | 
Earl of Mercia, who lived in the eight- 
eenth century, and had an amourette 
with a neighbouring baron’s wife. Go- 
ing to their trysting-place one evening, 
instead of his chére amie he found her 
husband ; they fought with swords, and 
Edwy was run through the heart. All 
this they told Mr. Vanstump, and that 
when the ghost appears, always on an 
anniversary of the duel, it passes along 
the terrace on the west front and goes 
across the park towards the chase, where 
they used to meet. 

“Yep,” said Mr 
seems a good-class haunt. 
who’s seen him?” 

Neither Mercia nor Lala nor any of 
their children had seen him. ‘“ Wal,” 
said J. Otis, “I must sample this 
spectre myself or get the sworn testi- 
mony of someone who has, or I don’t 
buy. Say, what day of the year was it 
when he had his last date with his| 
bunch of hairpins and got turned into} 
the Family Ghost ? ” 

Nobody knew, and the deal seemed 
about to fall through, when I had my | 
Brilliant Idea! 

“Lala,” I said, “ we'll find both the 
date and the ghost! We'll say next 
Wednesday evening is the hundred 
and-fiftieth anniversary of the duel 
we'll dress up your boy, Oswy, who's 
tout le portrait of his ancestor, Edwy, 
and he shall glide along the terrace in 
proper ghost style—et voild !”’ 

And it was so. We got down a lovely 
period dress from Town and secretly 
drilled Oswy for his part. He said it 
Was a “top-hole rag and it wouldn't be 
his fault if old dry-goods-and-notions 
didn’t get his penn’orth of spectre. In| 
his silks and ruffles and peruque, with | 
his sword by his side, he looked such | 
a cuddly boy that Tots and I were half | 
in love with him. 
_ On Wednesday evening we all went | 
into the library, which is on the west | 
front. It was dimly lit ; the glass doors 
on to the terrace were set open, and we 
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waited. Mr. Vanstump was in high 
spirits. “ Now, Mr. Spectre,” he said, 
“we're all sitting pretty. Don’t belong.” 
And presently, along the dim terrace 


| there came silently a figure that seeme: 


as if Edwy, 10th Duke and 25th Earl, 
had stepped out of his frame in the 
gallery. Silently it glided on and 
vanished in the darkness. “ By gosh!” 
whispered the awe-struck Pittsburger. 

But here his wife claimed his atten- 
tion. With her head on his shoulder 
and her feet kicking wildly, she was in 
violent hysterics. And behold, another 
big hitch! 








« Everything 's O.K.,” said Mr. Van., 
later; “and, for my part, I'd buy the 
whole outfit right away; but now here's 
Mrs. Vanstump throwing fits. 
she ain’t built to live with spectres.” 

And now what are Mercia and Lala 
todo? Leave it a ghost ?—which is 
bad for Mrs. Vanstump's nerves; or 
own it was a hoax ?—which would be 
bad for Mr. Vanstump's temper? In 
any case I’m afraid the deal’s off. 








“ Marden (Orison Swett)—The Conquest of 
worry. With port.”—-l’ublisher’s Circular, 
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THERE WAS A STREAM IN NORROWAY. 
I11.—Cuanoise tHe Lvck. 
Days followed when the laks refused 
even the Norseman’s herring, and ap- 
peared to feel sick at the sight of prawns ; 
when we began to doubt whether even 
caviare on potato salad or slices of to- 
mato would have stirred him from the 
pools. Richardson indeed started a 
theory that Norwegian herrings had 
profoundly disturbed the psychology of 
my salmon. “ Your salmon " he 
used to begin. “ Why mine?” I asked, 
but I could not stop him. He said that 
the immediate reaction of my 
salmon to herring might be avid 








desire, but that almost instan- 
taneously a sub-conscious inhi- 
bition would arise which would 
tell him that a herring was not 
a fresh-water fish, and that, if 
this was indeed a herring, then 
he must be, after all, in the sea. 
My salmon therefore, having 
either seen or smelt the Norse- 
man’s herring, would begin to 
have bad dreams and, at last | 
turning back, would spread the .. 
rumour that the foundations of 
the world were bouleversés, that 
rivers were no longer rivers, and 
that the best thing to do would ; 
be to go back to the fjord and .- 
| commit suicide in the mouth of -- 
| the seal. Salmon, he said, would 
neverrunthe Hardanger streams —= 
again, He said that he was go- 2<= 
ing to write a book called The - 
Soul of a Salmon, with a short 
pronouncement on the wrapper 
that— 


“ This mordant and baffling 
book shows how a salmon s 
love was turned through 
herring to hate, and how 
loss of innocence led to irre- 
trievable disaster.” 


The Norseman, who knew all * 
the finer shades of the English con- 
versational idiom, replied that this was 
rot. 

I, on the other hand, maintained 
that there was a curse upon the stream, 
and the gillies, being honest super- 
stitious people like myself, agreed. To 
remedy this I hung the shoe of one of 
the yellow Norwegian ponies on the 
railing of the platform that ran out 
above the lowest pool, and the accuracy 
of my surmise was almost immediately 
proved. I caught my fly in the horse- 
shoe and broke the hook in two. 

The = had a different way of 
curing luck. They used to spit 
vigorously on the fly before putting it 
on. Expectoration in Norway is some- 
thing between a science and an art. 











None of our devices, however, ap- 
peased the angry gods. Twice a day 
two little expeditions went out with 
waving lances, and twice a day returned 
and laid them down, until the thing 
became a kind of symbolic ritual which 
had lost all significance. I felt some- 
times that the short service might have 
been held reverently on the patch of 
lawn in front of the hotel instead of on 
the boulders. We might each of us 
have made our casts in turn, and ended 
the ceremony with the solemn words, 
“Ingen fiske. Han skal ikke.” This 





would have kept our boots dry. 






“Hk DID NOT INTRODUCE ME TO THE MOSQUITOES. 


INTRODUCED THEMSELVES.” 


** What do you say,” said Richardson, | 
on the last morning of my stay, “ to | 
going up above the waterfall and get- | 
ting some brown trout ?”’ 

“Are you sure that there are 
brown trout in Norway?” I asked. 

“Quite,” he assured me. “I'll go| 
and order two seats in the bil.” 

A bil in Norwegian means a motor. | 
car and not a bill, whereas a bill is a | 
word spelled like reckoning, but pro- | 
nounced like raining, so that when the | 
tourist comes down and taps the baro- 
meter and says “ Raining,” which it 
usually is, the portier fetches him his 
bill, and when he buys a packet of 
cigarettes and says, “ Put that down 
on my bill,” the portier books a seat 
for him in the motor-car. But Norwe- 


any 














gian is no worse than other foreign lan. 
guages. Most of them are constructed 
on some such confusing plan. 

One of Richardson's many strong 
points is a complete knowledge of the 
flora and fauna of every country in the 
world, so that, as we went up the wind- 
ing rock path in the bil, he was not only 
able to instruct me about all the flowers 
I should see (but I knew I should not) 
when we had climbed into the moun- 
tains, such as the Linnea horealis and 
the troll-flower, which he said was not a 
flower but only pretended to be one, but 
also to identify every bird on the route 

and intersperse his remarks with 
a running commentary on the 
habits of reindeer. And after 


: that of lemmings. He told me 
; that the lemmings had once 
. completely broken up a cavalry 


parade by biting the ankles of 
the horses. And he told me 
that during one of their occa- 


through swimming lemmings. 


was about my turn. 
‘‘That reminds me,” I said, 


‘What is it that has no number 


stoppable and devours every- 
thing that comes in its path?’” 

Richardson was not attending 
to me when | said this. He 


his field-glasses. 
“ would not have been trapped, 

‘¢ Well, what is it?” he said. 

“The answer,” | told him, 
“is a lemming.” 

The rock ran up quite sheer 
on one side of the road, and the 
other was a steep precipice over- 
hanging the river bed. Fortu- 
nately I was on the side nearest 
the rock. However, he had his 
revenge. He told me that when 
the winters are very hard the reindeer 
eat the lemmings. At least, I think he 
said that. He may possibly have said 
that the lemmings eat the Linnea bore- 
alis. Anyhow, he took me to a place 
where the river flowed through broad 
meadowlands three thousand feet above 
the hotel, and where the brown trout 
positively asked to be caught on any 
kind of fly. He also introduced me to 
cloudberries, which taste like marsh, 
only sweeter. He did not introduce me 
to the mosquitoes. They introduced 
themselves, and seemed to like the 
flavour. 

Richardson had a very curious way of 
trout-fishing which I cannot sufficiently 
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sional migrations a steamer | 
had steamed for several hours | 


I thought that by this time it | 


was looking at a heron through | 
Otherwise he | 





| 
I 
| 


| 


“of a riddle I was once told. | 


¢ and no sense, is completely un- | 





admire. Whenever I had caught a brace 
or so, and went to see how he was getting 
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on, I would find that he’ was watching a 
diver or a wagtail or a fieldfare, or that | 
| he was picking a troll-flower and count- 
| 


cloudberries. And I would say to him, 
“Yes, yes; this is all very well, but 
you ought to get on with the fishing.” 

“Well, I’ve taken half-a-dozen or so 
out of this pool, and I thought I'd give 
it a rest,” he would say. 

And so he had; and they were always 
larger trout than mine. 

After a time we went back to the inn 
above the waterfall, and the »y gave us 
trout to eat, and reindeer and cloud- 
berries and cream; and then we re- 
turned to the river and caught more 
trout and ate more cloudberries, and 
some more mosquito es ate me. Ane 1 sO 


boulders to the bil. 

if you don’t mind,” I said on the 
fe down, “‘I should like to arrange a 
little drama. I want to lay all these 
trout out on the seat and fix a notice 
above them— 
CAUGHT ON THE FLY 








80 that the conscience of our Norwegian 








at last we staggered back over bogs and 
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| triendl shall he smitten when he sees 
them.” 


We did this; but the drama failed to 


ing the petals, or that he was eating} work out quite as I intended, for the | complex 


Norseman, coming out of the hotel and 
looking at the glittering parade, merely 
observed, ““Ah! trout. I used to be 
very fond of trout-fishing when I was a 
boy.’ 

This remark annoyed Richardson so 
much that, late though it was, he de- 
cided to go out once more and reopen 
the crusade against salmon. But I 
would not go with him. 

“No,” 1 said, “to-day I have been 
amongst realities. I do not wish to spoil 
the memory by repeating a foolish rite.” 

About an hour afterwards I strolled 
out of the hotel to look at my trout 
again, and found to my astonishment 
that they were all gone. Instead there 
was a monstrous apparition of bloated 
silver upon the seat. 

‘ Thirty - eight - and - half pounds,” 
came the voice of Richardson out of 
“ Just above the bridge. 


A Jock 


the gloom. 
Killed him in ten minutes. 
Scott.” 


I'm AGOIN’ TO COMMIT SUICIDE 









Lady (wishing to get vid of undesirable travelling companion before train starts). “I HOPE YOU DON'T MIND, BUT MY LITTLE GIRL 
IS JUST GETTING OVER SCARLET FEVER.” 

Facetwus Fred (solemnly), “Ir pon'1 
SUBURBS.” 


AS BOON AS WE GETS PAST THE 


le xamined the head and pitiless face 
of the fish. No sign of nerve-strain or 
worry. Not a trace of the herring 
about which we had talked eo 
much. 

“ You're quite sure you caught him 
on a Jock Seott,” I said, turning back to 
Richardson, ‘and not a piece of smoked 
reindeer or a living lemming ? ts 

“ Quite,” he assured me, ‘ Look here 
—why not get up early to-morrow be- 
fore the steamer starts——” 

I looked at the laks again. 

“Ingen doing,” I said. (It was not 
very good Norwegian as, consulting my 
phrase-book, I now perceive.) “I have 
a better plan than that. I will buy one 
in the Bergen fish-market and take it 
home in a box.” vor. 





“ The Comtesse ——- wore a light gray crépe 
frock with a curious ‘fish-tail’ panel in the 
back, and a broad gray hat with a brim on the 
sides and front only. The . 
whose horse had won one of the big races of 
the week, wore a delightful amile. 

Fashion Paper. 


\ tacit but crushing rebuke to her over 


Princesse —— 


| dressed friend. 
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AUTUMN: A MEDLEY. 


'T1s ended—the worst of all summers 
Endured by our holiday hosts, 
And Ministers, magnates and mum- 


mers 
Are back at their desks and their 
Sts ; 
And, while politicians are burning 
To practise new slogans and stunts, 
Old Nature is steadily turning 
Autimnal in tunts. 


To those who in social tamashas, 
Regardless of outlay, would shine, 
The milliners offer new “ Kashas ” 
Of endlessly varied design ; 
| Musicians are making a living _ 
By weird and extravagant strains, 
| And genius is taking, and giving, 


Us infinite pains. 


_ The publishers’ output in total 
| Already their record excels, 
| With hundreds of Lives anecdotal 
| And millions of copies of WEuxs ; 
| And we look to new volumes from 
Brasco 
IBANEZ, new stories of crooks, 
| To remedy Fusco’'s fiaseo 
With Livy's lost books. 


' New dances are threatened this season, 
| Including the horrible “ Hunch "— 
_ A name for an obvious reason 
| Distasteful to good Mr. Punch ; 
| In Europe the cult of ballistics, 
| In spite of Geneva, prevails ; 
In India, militant mystics 
Keep twisting our tails. 
| The berries are thick on the hollies 
| In presage of frost and of snow ; 
| The tribe of the cabaret follies 
Continues to prosper and grow; 

The suburbs are stiff with aerials ; 
The slums carry on with the dole ; 
The flapper with sweets and with 

serials 
Refreshes her soul. 
The ranks of the rigid cold-tubbers 
Grow smaller as winter draws nigh ; 
The markets are flabby in rubbers, 
But tea is resilient and high; 
The Communist forces, all ruddy, 
Are banding themselves for attack ; 
While the outlook of oafs whoaremuddy 
Is growing All Black. 





| 


The reign of the formula lingers 
In spite of the logic of facts, 
And statesmen keep burning their fingers 
By framing unworkable pacts ; 
Though Ramsay, reviewing his pledges 
In face of the forces that bar, 
Has learnt that divinity hedges 
No god—in a car. 





“While the King is at Balmoral he never 
wears anything but.a kilt."—Gossip Colum. 


The writer is misinformed. 








THE PASSING OF JULIE. 

“Kiss Julie too!” were my orders, 
and it is not for a modern father to dis- 
obey his offspring. Rather absently, 
and more out of pity than love, I kissed 
the waxen-faced lady that Amarilly had 
selected from her temporary créche on 
the sofa. 

“Julie not werry well to-day,” ex- 
plained Amarilly, replacing her florid- 
looking invalid beneath a duster coverlet. 
“Her eyes fell in this morning,” she 
added in quite casual tones. 

This announcement would have 
startled me more had I not been well 
acquainted with Julie and her habits. 
Poor thing, she must have been born 
under an unlucky star, or else in a Ger- 
man factory, for of late she has been 
shedding her one-time beauty in almost 
daily instalments. 

First it was her hair. Amarilly came 
to me broken-hearted one morning less 
than a week after Julie joined our family 
vid the chimney and a Christmas stock- 
ing. 

e Poor Julie!” she sobbed, exhibiting 
that young lady and her towering cozf- 
fure in separate chubby hands. “ Her 
hair fell off!” 

Julie was unable to refute this state- 
ment, and I think I detected a shade of 
martyrdom about her fixed but affable 
expression. 

Another day, 1 remember, Julie's nose 
“fell off.” I had my doubts about the 
genuineness of thisaccident, which were 
only confirmed when shortly after- 
wards Amarilly led me with many a 
whispered “ Sh-sh!” to a dark corner 
of the nursery. There lay Julie, her 
smile as broad as ever, but with only a 
twisted stump where her left leg had 
been. 

“Tt fell off” was Amarilly’s laconic 
and somewhat hackneyed explanation. 
“ But she’s got her leg in bed with her,”’ 
she went on cheerfully, “and she says 
it doesn't hurt a weeny bit.” 

Thus I was able to steel myself to the 
sad news of Julie’s latest tragedy. In- 
deed my only wonder was that her eyes 
had survived being poked so long. 

It was not from any*lack of love for 
her doll that Amarilly perpetrated these 
accidents, cruel though they may seem. 
On the contrary, the more of a cripple 
the unfortunate Julie became the dearer 
she was to Amarilly’s little heart. I 
even suspect that many of Julie’s painful 
experiences were deliberately planned so 
that Amarilly could love her the more. 

For my own part, however, I confess 
that my love for Julie was a less noble 
sort of sentiment. I found it evapor- 
ating rapidly as limb by limb she 
dwindled down, At length her patient 





ever-smiling forbearance with the loss 





of hair, nose, arm and leg began to get 
on my nerves. And finally, when her 
eyes “fell in” and rattled about in her 
head, 1 decided that it was time for 
Julie to have a successor. 

As delicately as I could I explained 
the position to Amarilly. 

“ Poor Julie,” I said sadly, “ is getting 
old and ill, I don’t think she wants to 
live much longer. Next week Daddy 
will bring you a new dolly to take her 
place. What do you say to that?” 

Amarilly’s first impulse was of grati- 
tude. But when she looked at Julie 
immodestly bathing what was left of 
herself in an open pie-dish her ex- 
pression changed. 

“Julie says she doesn’t want to die | 
yet,” objected Amarilly, without con- 
sulting the unfortunate Julie on the | 
subject. 

“ Well then,” I suggested tactfully, | 
“perhaps we can send Julie to the | 
hospital, and you can look after another 
little doll while she’s away.” 

& & % * * | 

New Julie,” my suggested name for | 
Julie’s locum tenens, was soon cor- | 
rupted into.“ Newlie.” Paler of face | 
and frailerof body than her predecessor, | 
I fear that her first impressions of | 
Amarilly’s mothering must have been, | 
to say the least, alarming. For the | 
arrival of Newlie coincided with Julie's | 
departure to the dolls’ hospital, and | 
Amarilly’s grief found practical expres- | 
sion in bitter cruelty to the unlucky 
substitute. 

As was only to be expected, at her 
price of two-and-sixpence-halfpenny, 
Newlie possessed little of Julie’s dogged 
martyr spirit. 

Within a few days, thanks to Amar- 
illy’s Spartan methods, her charms had 
faded. Her right leg dangled lifelessly 
from its socket and there was a dread- 
ful gaping hole where one of her ears 
had * fallen off.” Besides, as an insult 
to add to these injuries, she had acquired 
a blue and unsymmetrical moustache. 

It can have been but small comfort 
to Newlie in her condition to see, as I 
could, that Amarilly’s heart had begun 
to soften. Soon her life became less 
harassing, her “falls’’ less frequent, 
and after a long day's crocheting on 
Amarilly’s part she found her poor 
crumpled feet adorned with bedsocks of 
violent pink. 

This affectionate attention made me 
hope‘ul that Newlie’s existence might 
yet be spun out until Julie's return 
from the hospital. 








A few days later, just before Amarilly’s 
bedtime, i brought a parcel into the 
nursery, where I found Newlie suffering 
her evening ablations. < 

‘“Here’s Julie back again,” I said 
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gaily, unwrapping the paper. ‘‘ She's 
just like a new dolly again.” 

. With infinite care Amarilly laid New- 

lie, dripping wet, into her bed. Then 

she came slowly across to my side and 

watched Julie emerge from her pack- | 
ings—a Julie so spick-and-span that I 

searcely recognised her at all. 

There was an ominous little pause | 
whilst Amarilly battled with her con- | 
flicting emotions. At last she spoke. | 

“I've got to look after poor Newlie | 
now,” she said, “’cause her head fell | 
off this morning.” | 

“So you don’t want Julie ?” I asked. | 








“ Like Newlie best.” answered Amar- | 
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XD ON THE MONDAY SHE GOT "ER BLACKS, AN 


lly stoutly. “She's so werry ill, you 


see,” she added, returning to her patient's 
bedside. 

“Oh, allright then,” I returned lightly; 
“we ‘ll put Julie away for another day.” 

Why, I cannot tell, but as I lay Julie 
on the top shelf of the eupboard some- 
thing prompted me to brush the shavings 
from her face, just to see her inane smile 


again. It had vanished. 








“ Freud’s works are so full of details in 
regard to his own life and circumstances that 
it has not occurred to any of his pupils to 
write his autobiography.” —Scots Paper, 





It sounds a little vicarious. 


’ THEN ON THE TOOSDAY SHE ‘KARD 'E 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
“To the Editor of the Post: | 
Sir—Is Arcadia a real country, or a name 
in fiction ? 
It is the poetical name for Nova Scotia ; 
supposedly derived from the name of the rive 
‘ Shubenacadie.’ "—Boston Paper. 





“ Cassandra Salviati was still in ber teens, 
when she flashed by the poet one day at Blois, | 
lilting a gay Burgundian dance, a thrilling | 
vision with her bright golden hair and dark 
southern eyes. It was the 2ist of April, 1841. 
‘Je meurs, Paschal, quand je la vois si belle\’ 
cried Ronsard to his friend and confidant.” 

Literary Weekly. 


People who have passed the age of 300 
are liable to pop off at any time. 
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IT KEEPS THE DARLINGS OUT OF MISCHIEF.” 
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HIGH FINANCE. 


Simpson and Richards were talking 
economics in the Silence-room of the 
Club. It is not an unusual thing for 
Simpson and Richards to talk economics 
in the Silence-room of the Club. I had 
been swept into their discussions before. 
I had no desire to repeat this experience, 
but I wanted a magazine which lay on 
the table over which they were talking ; 
and after a few moments’ reflection I 
decided to take the risk. 

“The trouble with most people,” 

| Simpson was, saying as I came up, 
“is that they insist on talking in big 
tigures. Now in this question of the flow 
of money, the simplest illustration will 
do to show you the principle of the 
thing. Take the first object that comes 
to hand”-—-he became aware that I 
was standing over them—* take Henry 
here——” 

“Excuse me,” I interrupted, with my 
eye on the magazine on which Simpson 
was now leaning with one of his elbows, 
“but may I——” 

| “Henry,” he continued, “had his 
| bacon and eggs for breakfast this morn- 
| ing.” 

* Excuse me, but——”’ 

“ Now, what shall we say Henry paid 


| for his bacon and eggs this morning ? 





' 

| 

“Ir you PLEASE, ’M, Fipo anp Tovurou 's a-CHASING EACH OTHER ALL OVER NEXT-DOOR'S FLOWER-BEDS.” 
i 

i 

| 


A shilling? Very well, then. Henry 
had his bacon and eggs and the shilling 
went into the till of the grocer who 
supplie i him with them.” 

* Pardon me——” I started again, but 
this time it was Richards who was too 
quick for me. 

* But Henry didn’t pay for the bacon 
and eggs when he bought them,” he 
objected. ‘ He won't pay for them for 
a longtime yet. Not if I know Henry.” 

* Of course not, my dear fellow,” re- 
plied Simpson soothingly; “but can’t 
you see that whether Henry pays for 
them now or in six months’ time the 
principle remains the same? Henry gets 
the bacon and eggs; the grocer gets the 
shilling. Very well, then. Now what 
does the grocer do with the shilling? 
He goes out and buys something that 
he needs, just as Henry needed the 
bacon and eggs. Anything you like 
will do.” 

* Pardon me——” I began. 

“An aeroplane,” suggested Richards. 

“ We might as well have something 
sensible,” continued Simpson, “although 
I quite admit it makes no difference to 
the principle of the thing. Shall we 
say the grocer needs a new pair of 
boots? Very well, then. The grocer 
goes to the boot-seller and buys a new 





pair of boots wth Henry's shilling.” 





There was a pause, a pause of triumph, | 
of which I at once availed myself. “You | 
will excuse my interrupting But | 
once more Richards was too quick for | 
me. 

ay But, my dear Walter,” he said, “*be- 
fore you go any further I wish you 
would tell me the name of the shop 
where the grocer bought those boots. 
You are quite certain they were new 
boots ?” 

“Don't be frivolous, old thing. I 
know as well as you do that the grocer 
couldn't really get a pair of boots for a 
shilling. But the princeple remains 
quite unchanged. Henry’s shilling, or 
rather the shilling Henry paid, or rather 
the shilling we agreed to say Henry 
paid for his bacon and eggs this morn- 
ing, goes out of the grocer’s till into the 
pocket of the boot-seller. Very well, 
then. The grocer gets the pair of 
boots; the boot-seller gets the shilling. 
Now what does the bootseller do with 
the shilling? Why, he goes out and 
buys something that /e needs.” 

“A till,” Richards suggested. 

“ Anything you like will do. For the 
sake of argument let us suppose that 
the boot-seller wishes to give his little 
son a wireless set for his birthday. 
Now of course I don’t say that Henry's 


shilling will buy a wireless set by itself, 
—a 
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but remember there will be not the| 
slightest difference in principle. The 
shilling will go out of the boot-seller’s 
till “3 

‘‘ Pocket,” corrected Richards. 

“The shilling will go out of the boot- 
seller's till 3: 

«But it never went into one at the 
boot-seller’s,” objected Richards again. 
“Tt was the grocer who had the till,” 

“Do try not to be flippant, George. | 
I say the shilling leaves the boot-seller | 
and goes into the purse of the seller of | 
wireless sets. Now the séller of wireless | 
sets happens to have had a slight differ- | 
ence of opinion, about anything you 
like, with his next-door neighbour.” 

Richards thought for a moment 
“Perhaps he has run away with the 
man’s wife,” he said. 

“7 don’t think that would do at all 
George,” replied Simpson. ‘“ Let us 
suppose that his next-door neighbour's 
cat has jumped into his garden and 
broken his cucumber-frame. Very well, 
then. The seller of wireless sets goes 
to Henry and asks him for——” 

“An injunction to restrain,” inter- | 
posed Richards, undeterred by his pre- 
vious failures. His persistence was | 
rewarded. 

“Just as you like. Let us suppose 
then, that he asks Henry for an injunc- 
tion to restrain. Now here we come 
to an important distinction. Henry 
doesn’t sell goods—things you can take 
home with you in parcels———” 

“ Like bacon and eggs,” said Richards 
confidently. 

“Just so; he sells services. But there 
is not the slightest alteration in prin- 
ciple. The seller of wireless sets secures 
the injunction to restrain and the shil- 
ling goes into Henry's cash-box.” 

Simpson paused, his elbow still rest 
ing on the magazine. 

“Excuse me——” I started, but he 
raised the other arm to command si- 
lence. ‘‘And now,” he said, the ques- | 
tion is, ‘ What does Henry do with the 
shilling when he gets it?’ He spends | 
it on buying the bacon and eqqs for his | 
breakfast to-morrow. So there you have | 
a perfectly simp'e case of the flow of 
money. During the course of the day | 
the shilling has bought Henry's bacon | 
and eggs, a pair of boots, a w ireless set | 
and an injunction to restrain. It then | 
comes back to Henry, who spends it on 
bacon and eggs for to-morrow ; and so 











| it goes on,” 


I seized the occasion of another pause. 

“Pardon my interrupting——” I} 
began. 

Neither of them stopped me and the | 
magazine would have been mine but | 
at the last moment a devil—the devil | 

| 
i 





of argument—took possession of me. 








“ Pardon my interrupting,” I repeated, 


| be having bam to-morrow as well. The 

















Lady. “ WuHat’S THR MATTER WITH YOUR 8ON? HE USED TO HAVE SUCH NicE 
MANNERS AND HE WAS QUITE SURLY JUST Now.” 
Villager. “I's SINCE THAT TWENTY-FOOT FALL 'R "AD ON ‘IS "EAD. BETWEEN 
you AND ME, Ma’aM, IT DIDN'T DO 'UN NO GooD.” 
‘*but I think you are both under a mis- | ‘“‘“The Tilt.” 


apprehension. I didn’t have bacon and 
eggs for breakfast this morning. this title some lines upon the alleged 

Simpson collapsed right over the | tilting of Great Britain in the North. 
I saw that I might as well | There seems to be something in it if we 


magazine. 


i gy > al nme f weetti . " 
give up all hope of getting it. I also | are to believe a contemporary which de- 


saw that it would be necessary to with- | corihes a certain Scottish peeress, with 
draw toanother room. The only thing literary tastes, as a “Tilted Poetess.” 
was to retreat with as much dignity as | a 
“QUIeT ON ALL FRONTS, 
By Arrangement with ‘ The Times.’ 
Shanghai, Wednesday,’ 
Daily Paper. 
We congratulate our plucky little con- 
temporary on the good work it is doing. 


possible. 

“Tf you really want to know,” I said 
over my shoulder as I walked away, | 
“J had ham. And what is more I shall | 


same ham,” I added, when I reached 
“The Labour movement stands for... the 

view that men are not dogs in the industrial 

machine.”—Indian J’aper. 

Quite right too. If there is one thing 

we detest it is to be a mere sausage on 


some capitalist’s breakfast plate. 


the door. 
But I caught 
closing it behind me. 


Richards. 
“T thought there was a flaw some- 


remark before 
It came from 


one 





where,” he said. 
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A few weeks ago we published under | 
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Au serious students of Elizabethan 
literature and all genuine lovers of the 
eminently obscure will welcome Mr. 
Mareus Pratt's edition of the works of 
Jonathan Gadd,* which is published 
this week by the Bunthorne Press. Mr. 
Pratt, who is lecturer in English litera- 
ture in the University of New Corinth, 
Pa., is well known as the scholar who 
confuted the Baconians by his discovery 
of the eryptogram in Hamlet, in which 
SHakesPeareE states plainly that he 
wrote his own plays and invented the 
inductive method; and as the author 
of The Morbid Mind, a sympathetic 
appreciation of modern poetry. Mr. 
Pratt's name is indeed a guarantee of 
sound workmanship and a critical saga- 





signed it with his initials. The argu- 
ment in favour of Gadd’s authorship of 
the epigram in the Museum MS. is less 
convincing, though the line — 


“ Thus is my heart no heart and yet a hart,” 


has something of Gadd’s humorous 
pathos, or, in the editor's own phrase, 
‘is reminiscent of his pathetic sense of 
humour.” 

Mr. Pratt has cleared up two points 
of first-rate importance in the poet's 
biography. He has examined all the 
parish registers in Great Britain, and, 
in the absence of any entry relating to 
Jonathan Gadd, concludes that the 
poet was born abroad, probably in the 
Low Countries, since the birth-rate 
there was exceptionally high in the 
sixteenth century, or else that his birth 





THE CUSTOMS OF THE COUNTRY. 


THERE was rather a large crowd 
on the boat the day we crossed, and, 
with only twenty-five minutes ‘0 pass 
them all through before the train 
started for London, the examination 
was not a very rigorous one. In fact 
I did not even have to open my bag at 
all. Asa large bottle of eau-de-Cologne 
was nestling shyly im the middle, this 
was not without its pleasant side. I 
edged briskly away from the counter 
and prepared for flight. 

* My hat, what a bit of luck!" James 
observed to me in a stentorian aside 
as he stepped into the place I had 
vacated and dumped his bag on the 
counter, ‘‘ Heaven grant I get the same!” 

Very stupid, I thought, to say it so 





city proof against the 
speculative tendencies 
that detract from the 
value of many recent 
contributions to Eng- 

lish scholarship. 
Noneof Gadd’s works 
has hitherto been re- 
printed. The most de- 
termined Anthologists 
have failed to disinter 
his remains, and it is 
believed that neither 
Professor SamnTspury 
nor Mr. Squire has ever 
heard of him. Indeed, 
| the only one of his 
| poems which is familiar 
| to the general reader is 
the song, “ Hey! nonny, 
nonny!” which is In 
Minnow’s Miscellany, 
1600, of which there 
are two extant copies, 
f 











Governess (during arithmetic lesson). “Iv YoU BOUGHT TWELVE ARTICLES | aontinned his excava- 
PRICED SEVEN SHILLINGS EACH, 
Small Girl, “Ou, I pon’? kNow. 


HOW MUCH WOULD YOU SPEND? 
I'M ABSOLUTELY USELESS AT BARGAINING.” 


loud; anybody (except 
James) might have 
guessed what would 
happen next. The offie- 
ial on the other side of 
the counter shed his 
slightly languid air and 
began to display symp- 
toms of extreme in- 
terest in James and his 
belongings. Without 
even troubling to put 
the stereotyped ques- 
| tion he snapped back 
the locks on James’s 
suitcase and buried his 
hands busily in its con- 
tents. 

“ Nothing todeclare,” 
said James cheerfully. 

The official disregard- 
ed him completely and 


9” 


tions. 








one in the Duke o 
Elginbrod’s collection, and the other 
about half-way across the Atlantic. 
But the less known poems of Gadd, 
which consist of a sonnet in Philpot’s 
Phistful of Phantastie Phollies, 1597, 
and an epigram in MS. P17173 in the 
British Museum, are not less deserving 
of attention. 

In his Introduction Mr. Pratt argues 
with great cogeney in favour of the 
Gaddeian authorship of the sounet in 
Philpot, and his review of the internal 
evidence leaves nothing to be desired 
and would carry conviction even with- 
out the fresh proof afforded by the sensa- 
tional discovery that in the 1598 edition 
of Philpot the sonnet is signed “‘ J. C.,” 
which, as Mr. Pratt acutely points out, 
is certainly a misprint for “J. G.,” the 
very letters which Gadd would have 
used if he had- written the poem and 


* The Complete Works of J. Gadd. Edited 
by M. Pratt. Introduction pp. i.-cocxxxvii. 











was not registered. A close scrutiny 
of all the college registers of Oxford and 
Cambridge gives some support to the 
theory, hitherto based entirely on in- 
ternal evidence, that the poet did not 
receive a University education. No 
documentary proof of his death is forth- 
coming, but the weight of probability 
inclines on the side of the belief that the 
melancholy event must have occurred. 

Mr. Pratt's cautious and scholarly 
labours will securely establish Gadd in 
the place which he merits in the hier- 
archy (or should we say Squirearchy ?) 
of English poets. There is much in 
his work which we could wish away, 
but the not inconsiderable residue has 
subtle tones of feeling and Sitwellian 
hints of the finer shades of the incom- 
prehensible which show him to have 
been in the great tradition ; while, as 
Mr. Pratt observes in his elaborate 
analysis of Gadd’s style, “The style of 





Text pp. 1-3. Bunthorne Press, One guinea. 


Gadd defies analysis.” 








opera-glasses, scent, watches and all the 
rest of it,” James amplified earnestly. 

I edged further away still. After all, 
James had brought this on himself, and 
I could not see why I should be mixed 
up in it. Also that bottle of eau-de- 
Cologne was beginning to burn a hole 
in the middle of my bag. It occurred 
to me with extreme clarity that my 
duty was to go off that very minute 
and reserve our places on the train. I 
obeyed the call of duty. 

When I returned (minus my own 
bag) James and his opponent were 
still at it. James's things were lying 
scattered all over the counter; and the 
official was apparently engaged in slap- 
ping James smartly all over. A large 
number of people were watching the 
proceedings with undisguised interest. 

“ But I keep telling you I havent 
got anything to declare,” came James $ 
plaintive tones. “ Why won't you be- 
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Tepe paials 





“ No spirits, tobacco, | 





lieve me?” 
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| Magistrate. 
i 


even more smartly than before. I think 
he was getting a little rattled. 

“Oh, hullo!” James exclaimed,catch 
ing sight of me. 
here seems to have taken quite a fancy 
to me. He won't let me go. He’s 


and now look what he’s doing to me. 
I shall have him up for assault and 
battery soon.” 


his exercises and regarded James with 
a grim eye. 
“ Please may I go now ?” said James. 


very efficiently. It was bound, of 
course, to be brought to light in the 
end, unless his opponent tired of the 
game first; but James was putting up 
a gallant struggle, and his extremely 





distress him greatly. 

“Go, Sir?” said Percy austerely. 
“No, Sir, you may not go. I must 
ask you to come with me.” 

“ You're not going to smack me any 
more ?” asked James. 











The official did not reply; but it| 


“T say, friend Percy | 
been through my bag with a tooth- | 
comb, spanked my macintosh all over, | 


“Friend Percy” ceased suddenly from | 


I began to feel some respect for James. | 
He must have hidden his contraband | 


precarious position did not seem to | 
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l’mM A TURF SELECTIONIST. 


| “ This way, please, Sir,” Percy in- 
counter. 

| “ Well, may I bring my little friend 
| with me?”’ 

| “No, Sir; you may not bring your 
friend with you.” 

James seized my hand and wrung it 
warmly. 

‘Good-bye, old man,” he wailed. 
“Give my love to Aunt Jane and tell 
iher I died bravely, smacked to death 
| by wild Customs oflicials.”’ 

“Why don’t you declare it and get it 
over, you ass?” I whispered rapidly. 
‘Bound to be found out. Terrific fine. 
Do hurry 


I’ve got seats on the train, 
up.” 

Declare it?’ James repeated indig- 
lnantly, in a voice that the official could 
hardly have failed to hear, even if his 
ears had been stuffed with cotton-wool. 
‘I'm dashed if Ido! It’s up to friend 
Percy to find it, if I’ve got anything.” 

Percy was still holding up the flap in 
the counter, and James consented at last 
to pass through. I watched him being 
lled into a small office, upholstered with 
Then I retired hastily to 
lour seats. I knew that office of old, 
| from bitter and costly experience ; it is 


| frosted glass 
- 





*“ Dors THIS MAN DO ANYTHING FOR A Livina?” 
Constable, “ Yes, YOUR WORSHIP; HE’S A TIPSTER.” 
Accused. ** No, I a1n't. 


” 


the place to which they take you when 


seemed to me that he slapped James | terrupted coldly, lifting up a flap in the | they wish to conduct a peculiarly inti- 
| mate and heart-to-heart search of your 


| Person. 
| A few seconds before the train started 
| James tumbled into my compartment, 
“Well,” I asked with interest, “‘ how 
much did you have to pay?” 
| James stared at me incredulously. 
| Then he burst into loud laughter. 
| « Do you mean to say you never got 
the idea?” he shouted, entirely regard- 
less of the curious gaze of our fellow- 
travellers. “ Why, I never had any- 
thing. I’ve always wondered what 
they'd do if you pretended to give 
yourself away in front of them. Now 
I know.” 











“Live STock. 
Another lot of grand Schoolmasters, 7s. 64. 
each.”—Staffordshire Paper. 
Smith Mi.: Not worth it. 


“EATING OF OYSTERS, 
WHEN AND HOW AND WHY. 

When and how should oysters be eaten? 
Apart from consuming them in any mouth 
that has an ‘ BR’ in it, there is the question of 
the time of day.”—Glasgow Paper. 


Many people have an “R” in the mouth 








but can’t roll it. 
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Visifor. “SHE HAS HER MOTHER'S CHIN AND YOUR NOSE 


Child (plaihtively). “ Bur rr’s my FAcr, ISN’? IT?” 








| V.—Minp-Ocean; or, Tar Rover. 
| I've always been extremely keen 
On anything at all marine, 
I used to rave 
About the wave 
And with no small emotion 
| I sometimes sang the sort of thing 
| That sailors are supposed to sing, 
Explaining what 
A pleasant spot 
They find the raging ocean. 
| But ah, baw short a step is there 
| From high romance to mal dé mer ! 
The nation, Sir, that lifts a hand 
| Against our well-belovéd land, 


| That race must reckon first with me. 


| But anyone can have the sea— 

Blow, breezes, blow ! 
Ho (Heave,-and Yo) ! 

| How sweet it as to roam ! 

| Ho (Yo, and Heave) ! 

Why did I leave 

My comfortable home ? 


| Though I am very well aware 
The ocean is a grand affair 
And poets who 
Have seen the blue 
From cosy South-Coast cities 


| 
| 








Have sung its praises, there and then, 


I can but wish these honest men 
Had taken trips 
In actual ships 
Before they wrote their ditties. 
[ ‘too have dreamed, on Brighton 
Pier, 
A wild piratical career, 
But I would sooner milk a cow 
Than be a jolly pirate now. 
Old England ’s very dear to me, 
But anyone can have the sea 
Blow, breezes, blow ! 
Ho (Heave, and Yo)! 
How bonny flies the foam ! 
Ho (Yo, and Heave) ! 
Why did I leave 
My comfortable home ? 


The open sea, the open air, 
The open road to anywhere, 
Are good, no doubt, 
To read about 
When one has just been dining ; 
But I have met no poet yet 
Who saw much fun in being wet, 
Or liked to pass 
The night on grass 
Whatever stars were shining ; 
The very politicians yawn 
If by misehance they see The Dawn; 





AND EYES.” 








And all adventure’s spoiled for me 


If I ean’t get my morning tea; 
While I repeat with three times three 
That anyone can have the sea— 
Blow, breezes, blow ! 
Ho (Heave, and Yo) 
Across the magic foam ! 
Ho (Yo, and Heave) ! 
Why did I leave 
My comfortable home ? 
A. P. H. 


Things that might have been expressed 
differently. 

“ During the afternoon the attendance was 
somewhat meagre, and a stroll in the delight- 
ful Rectory grounds afforded not the least 
enjoyment.”—Provincial Paper. 





“For forms of Government let fools con- 
tend; Whatever is less administered is best. 
Indian Paper. 
Lord Onivrer, we understand, quite 
approves this new version of the old 
aphorism. 


“For SALe. 

Macrre—Grey C. B. Gelding, 7 years, 15 

hands, up to 14 stone. First class station 

game polo pony with good mouth and no voue, 
Rs, 1,000."—Indian Paper. 

Such a nuisance when they start warb- 

ling in the middle of a chukkar. 
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THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


Winston Cuurcams. “H'M—NOT QUITE SO FATTED, PERHAPS, 
BUT STILL—A CALF 
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Creesus (who has hai a sid 
Partner. *“‘Goop Gracious! 








ings except during the off-season, the 
% > a) 

| members of the Pantry Club foregather 
for convivial intercourse. 


THE PANTRY CLUB. 


Last night I was made an honorary 
member of a club which proudly claims} It was Prosser who acted as my in 
to be one of the most exclusive of its | troducer—Prosser, my paragon among 
kind in the West-End of London—and | mess-corporals during the last two 
certainly my signature now appears on | years of Armageddon, with whom, hav- 

| the roll of its Associates beneath those 
'of two Peers, an ex-Ambassador and|a butler, I had by chance renewed an 
an Air Vice-Marshal. jundying friendship at a dinner-party 

But you will not find this fellowship|on the previous evening. During the 

| listed in any directory or book of refer- | meal our opportunities for conversation 
ence ; its premises occupy nocommand-| were naturally, or unnaturally, re- 
ing position in Pall Mall or Piccadilly ;| stricted; but, when I left, a long and 
nor does its title appear in the corner |intimate “buck” with him upon the 
of any member's visiting-card. But,| doorstep had elicited a cordial invita- 
tucked away in the very heart of May-| tion to look him up the following night 
fair, between a ducal mansion and one/jat the Pantry Club, of which inter- 
of those narrow but expensive streets|esting and honourable fraternity he 
whose names still lend a cachet toeven | promised to “ make me free.” 
the commonest notepaper, there lies a The club-room at “The Scarlet 
little cobbled by-way bordered by one} Soldier” is hung from floor to ceiling 
or two garages that once were stables, | with rows upon rows of Spy's cartoons 
a tiny general shop, and a pigmy public- | of Victorian and Edwardian celebrities, 
house over whose inconspicuous thres- | punetuated by framed photos of past 
hold swings the sign of “The Scarlet | and present members of the club; and 
| Soldier.” And it is inthe cosy snuggery|its open fireplace, disproportionately 
| behind the bar of “The Scarlet Soldier” | wide, gives it the air of a parlour in 
that, thrice weekly and on Sunday even- |! some wayside country inn. And here 








ing reverted to his pre-war calling of | 


MAY INTEREST YOU TO KNOW THAT FINAL PUTT OF YOURS COST ME FIFTY QUID,” 


| it was that I was introduced to a round 

dozen of portly and distinguished-look- 
\ing individuals in dress-clothes, who 
might have been judges or admirals, or 
‘even, save for their collars and trousers, 
bishops, but who in fact were butlers 
to @ man. 

Seated round a table beneath the open 
| window they were eating and drinking 
with a decorous gravity, the earlier 
arrivals among them pufling cigars of 
a length and fragrance that would not 
have disgraced a LonspaLeor a Birken- 
HEAD. As | entered, all rose and bowed 
with punctilious courtesy; and as I 
took my seat Prosser informed me in a 
stage whisper that by immemorial cus- 
tom each member was addressed while 
at the club by the name and title of his 
employer. And thus it was that I 
found myself flanked by two dukes and 
discussing the international polo with a 
viscount and a marquess, while a brace 
of hospitable baronets plied me with 
devilled bones of superlative excellence 
and filled me a tankard of spiced ale 
whose equal I have only met at the 
high table in my college hall. There- 
after, with a formality comparable only 
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with the most mystic Masonic ritual, I 
was inducted as an honorary Associate 
of the Society, which has apparently 
met in this little room for half-a-cen- 
tury, and whose full membership is 
strictly confined to butlers. 

Not every butler, however, is eligible 
for election. Seven years in the same 
service, an unimpeachable record and a 
situation in Belgravia or Mayfair are 
escential qualifications for candidature ; 
and election to the Pantry Club is re- 
zarded in buttling circles with as much 
jealous awe as attaches in another 
sphere to selection for membership by 
the Committee of the Athenaum. 





A. 

TueEre is a spot on the Blankshire 
coast which I take to be the loneliest 
spot in Great Britain. There I wan- 
dered lately, pack on back; there I re- 
velled in sun and sand and sea and 
heather; and there I fell in with the 
strange and unfortunate gentleman. 

He was sitting on the sand, his posi- 
tion so well masked by rocks msing 
above and behind him that I never saw 
him, but began to undress for my bathe 
within twenty yards of him. Then he 
said “ Hullo!” in a sepulchral voice. 


for coming to bathe in your chosen 
spot. Would you like me to move 
away?” 

But he would not hear of it. And 
when I had had my swim, clothed 
myself once more and lit a pipe, he 
begged me to join him by his rock. 

‘“* The most deserted spot in Britain,” 
he said. ‘* Why do you come here?” 





“ Because I like deserted spots.” 
“Ah!” he cried, “I see then that I | 
ought to have tried to get away un- | 
seen.” 
He took a lot of coaxing back into | 
good humour with himself. When at 





I nearly jumped out of my skin, 


length I had succeeded I put the same 





‘“‘Nomember,” remarked Pros- 
ser as he offered me a cigar, “ has 
ever been dismissed his job. In 
fact, if 1 may say so, Bin.” he 
added with pardonable pride, 
‘‘our members are looked upon 
as the cream of the profession.” 

“But,” I inquired, “in view 
of the inverted social conditions 
now prevailing and of thedwind- 
ling number of those whose pos- 
ition will permit of theiremploy- 
ing such Admirable Crichtons as 
I see around me, how can the 
club survive ?” 

“Well, Sir,” he answered, 
“judge for yourself. Here is our 
waiting-list.” 

And as I read a register of 
forty names “the cream of the 
profession” puffed their cigars 
and chatted in discreet impres- 
sive tones; not, as the curious 
might expect, of the peccadillos 
and scandals of high life above 
stairs, but of the werld in general 
as it appears when surveyed 
from Olympian heights such as 
the snuggery at “The Scarlet 
Soldier.” 

It is true some stress was laid 


on the decadence of morals and Pat. 
TO COVER A CRACK WHERE THE MORTAR HAS COME 


AN’ LETS THE RAIN IN.” 


manners in the exalted circles to 
which the members’ duties called 








Motorist. “IF you DON’T SELL PETROL, WHY HAVE yot 
GOT THAT NOTICE ON YOUR HOUSE?” 


“Ou, THaT! SURE, YER HONOUR, 1 PUT TH 


question to him. 

** Why do you come here?” 

‘‘I—I come to escape these | 
eternal social problems. Far | 
from the haunts of civilisation 
I hope to enjoy a brief respite. | 
But it is useless. They pursue 
me.” 

These were strange words. 

‘*What social problems?” ] 
| asked. 

“You will understand when 
, you know who I am.” 

| I looked at him with added 
interest. I failed to recognise 
| him, but that did not prove that 
he was not one of the leaders 
of Society. 

“1 am A.,” he said simply. 

I stared at him stupidly. 

“A what?” I asked. 

“A.” he replied. ‘Surely 
you have heard the old, old ques- 
tion, ‘ What should A. do?’” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, I am A. Now you 
see why I flee to the loneliest 
spot in Britain. My life is one 
long succession of perplexities. 
They follow me everywhere re- 
lentlessly. Even here, in this 
desolate spot, you arrive and | 
propound a fresh one by un- 
dressing near me.” 





AT UP 
AWAY 








them; but mere tattle and gossip found 
no place in their conversation, and it 
was plain that my hosts quite seriously 
regarded themselves as the last cham- 
pions of a social orthodoxy that is 
gravely menaced by modern vulgarity 
and indecorum. 

And when, after the final toast of “Old 
England, old Port and old Friends,” | 
bade adieu to Prosser beneath amoon that 
made a silver-and-indigo mystery of the 
little Mayfair street, I confided to him 
my firm conviction that the Pantry Club 
constitutes an impregnable bastion of 
our social reputation, and that it is only 
by the precept and example of its but- 
lers that Society can hope to be saved 
from lapsing into an ill-mannered and 
immoral chaos, 











which in another minute would have 
been all I had to jump out of. 

He came towards me, presenting a 
figure strangely out of keeping with 
that wild scene, for he was sprucely 
turned out, even to patent-leather 
shoes and white spats. Yet he was an 
elderly man, with an anxious puzzled 
face and a hesitating manner. 

“T must apologise for startling you, 
Sir,” he began. “I really did not know 
what todo. If I had left you to dis- 
cover me for yourself you would have 
been still more startled. Of course you 
might possibly never have seen me at 
all—but, well, it was most difficult, 
most difficult.” 

“ My dear Sir, think no more of it,” 
I said. “It is I who should apologise 





“ But why worry?” I sail. ‘“ What 
does it matter?” 
“Ah, there you show that, despite 
the wide publicity that during man) 
years has been given to my difficulties, 
you have not understood my character. 
I am incapable of throwing the problem — 
aside with a casual ‘What does it 
matter?’ I am too sensitive to the 

feelings of others.” j 

I really felt sorry for him and stil! | 
more so when he told me, as he pro- 
ceeded to do, some of the problems 
with which. he had been faced. Un- 
doubtedly A. has had many strange” 
and embarrassing experiences. 

At length he rose to go. a4 

“T have been greatly interested in 
all you have told me,” I said; “but 1) 


-_——— 
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The Dowager. “ Wars! 
7 





occurs to me to ask if you are quite | 
ve | 

sure you are actuated entirely by your SONGS WITHOUT SHAME. 
respect for the feelings of others? Is|I—Tue Rayme or THe Srovr Men 
it not often rather their good opinion IN OcTOBER. 
about which you are over-sensitive -| Op all the merry months that make 
In future, if I were you, I should chance} Mankind with surfeit seedy 
t rng ear c es } Toul le At , 4 : 7° 
it, do w hatever comes ito your head) With pies and fruit and simnel cake 
and give up writing to the Social Editor} And currants hard and beady 

; . ” - 7? 
about it. Not Dan December has the zest 
Of this, in golden glory dressed ; 


1 


But I doubt whether he will take my 


advice. He left in a very perplexed We count October much the best 
mood. Just before he disappeared) Because we are so greedy. 


jround the headland he stopped and} 
shook his head; and on the evening! O flaming woods and fire-lit house! 








breeze faintly there came to me the | O nappy ale in tankard! 

words, “ What should A. do?” |O oyster, pheasant, partridge, grouse, 
Whereto our heart is anchored! 
. The moon of all good cheer begins 
| Little Known Facts of History. meters rg, ty ore, 
at epee ; Our plates are stuffed with vita- 
ord Leverhulme is proud of being a grocer " 
| _ ‘Asthe word “ Calais ” was said to have been | mins : 
| found engraved on the heart of Queen Eliza Behold we wave our double chins 


j beth,” he said, yesterday, in opening the | 
(atocers’ Exhibition at the Royal Agricultural 
» lee _ look at my | muse you will Let others praise, if praise they will, 

; MG engraved upon it “the saw _ . The new p stato season, 

“Sre,—Before the reign of Charl i 7 | Asparagus is none 80 ill, 
awn eminent authority, our Monarchs appeared| We natheless call it treason 
M OUr coinage in full fase, or side face, with To hymn the loveliness gone by 
ab any order. Charles I., on his restoration. | When sweetest celery is nigh 
xpressed a strong desire not to look the same | Amid Kentiols anisole ibeinend ple 
Ho, waiter! Set the cheese on. 


With joyfulness uncankered, 








vay, even on a coin, as Oliver Cromwell! 
Daily Pape 
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ver I see THE VICAR’S WIFE WEARING THAT HAT I Bow BUT I DON'T SMILE.” 





Ambition ‘tis but idle dust— 
That truth will bear repeating, 
And love will fade with age—it must 
Come then, my pretty sweeting, 
Consult with me the bill of fare, 
Just press the end of yonder pear, 
They seem to have some nice 
jugged hare— 
One can’t go wrong with eating. 


Of all the months, serene, severe, 
Gay-hued or drab and sober— 
Of all the months that build the year, 
That robe her or disrobe her, 
October is the month for us, 
The absolutely gluttonous, 
Whose waist is getting wuss and 
wuss- 
Then here 's to thee, October ! 
vor. 








The Irish Boundary. 
(As it strikes an M.P. whose holiday has 
been curtailed.) 


That country to whose bourn 
All travellers return. (After Hamlet.) 


“Wantep—Tigers, Leopards, Hyena, Wolf, 
Wild Dog and other birds, beast and reptiles 
for a small garden.”—Advt. in Indian Paper. 


Gardening d l'Indienne appears to be 





very hot stuff. 
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THE B.T. GAME. 


I snatt never play the B.T. game 
again. But in those far-off happy days, 
nearly a month ago now, betore John 
married me, it came into being quite 
naturally. In fact it was the B.T. game 
which really decided me; John was 
so irresistible when he played it. And 
now ... The first of those little 
tragedies which make marriage the 
thing it is. 

How well I remember the day upon 
which we invented the B.T. game! It 
was the day upon which I first fell in 
love with John. A golden sun 
hung low in the west, and in the 
tallelms at the foot of the garden 
the rooks ... However, we 
won't bother about that just 
now. The setting was adequate 
to the occasion. 

John and Brenda and I were 
sitting on the terrace watching 
the sun and the rook business, 
and I was trying in my simple 
girlish way to help him to deeide | 
which of us he liked the better. 
Brenda was doing the same in 
her simple girlish way, but there 
was so little to go upon. John 
was so maddeningly equal. He 
always struck me in those days 
as the sort of man who, if he 
bought each of us a box of choco- 
lates (as he frequently did) and 
felt a little hungry on the way, 
would take a chceolate out of 
each box so as to give neither of 
us an unfair advantage. How I 
used to wish that he would take 
a chocolate out of my box and 
leave my sister’s box full! Then 
I should have known. 

It was when things were at 
this stage that the B.T. game 
invented itself. 

Brenda has a passion for 
clothes, a passion which I do not 
share. Clothes are to Brenda 
what tennis and swimming and 











onmyside. Rooksare not dressy people; 
they have one suit each and keep to it. 

“John,” said Brenda, “ do help me 
to choose a dress. There are some of 
the cutest models you ever saw in this 
week’s Boudoir Tittle-Tattle.” 

“ What, another?” said John. “I 
should have thought you had heaps.” 

I watched him nervously. A wise- 
looking grey old rook put his head on 
one side and watched him also. 

“Oh, I'm not going to have it, only 
choose it.” 

“ But if you ‘re not going to have it,” 
said John, “ I don't sce 








“Neither am I,” said John. 
at all sure.” 

“ Do you think it would suit me better | 
négligé, or just V?” 

“Oh, V, darling,” I interposed. “So 
slimming.” 

Brenda cast a couple of daggers at | 
me. As far as John was concerned they | 
were just looks of sisterly affection. | 

3ut that is a different game altogether 
and quite beyond John. J knew what 
they were meant for. 

John coughed, and I looked at him 
anxiously, 

« What about having it ‘ boat’?” he 


“Not | 








PATRICK. 


OVERLOOKED BY ST. 


The Colonia! Secretary-Bird (straight from South Africa). 
“T WONDER IP THIS WILL UPSET ME?” 


said, 
Boat! This from John. My 
heart sank and the old grey rook | 
shook his head and went home. 

“And if you have the rest 
straight, so as to give the slinky 
outline,with just the cutest little 
| flare at the hem and a volant by 
the hip?” he continued. 

“That finishesit,” I said to my- 
self. “ Youmay gohomeand join 
the rooksies. Poor old John!’ 

But just at that moment | 
caught his eye, and right at the 
back of it there was a sort of 
|twinkle. The old thing was 
| ragging. 

‘“‘Toppmg,” I said with en- 
thusiasm. ‘And corsage re- 
lieved with glittering sequins ?” 

* Rather,” said John, entering 
into it. ‘Or the skirt—er— 
plissé, and the folds caught in 
front into a plaque?” 

“Or scalloped and decorated 
with a tracery of diamanté?” J 
suggested. 

“Excellent,” said John. “And 
worn with a red cloche and——” | 

Brenda simply gasped with 
delight. No one had ever enter- 
ed into the thing like this before. 

And every now and then I 
caught John’s eye and we) 
twinkled at one another. It | 
— was a great game. 








jolly things like that are to me. She 
wear, but as things to talk about and 
read about and write to all her dearest 
friends about. Consequently her fav- 
ourite reading is Boudoir Tittle-Tattle, 
and when she produced the current 
number on the evening when the golden 
rooks were hanging leit in the west 
and so on, I felt, still in my simple 
irlish way, that the crisis had come. 
use, however impartial a man may 

be about chocolates and ripping serves 
at tennis and things like that, even the 
most cautious man cannot disguise his 
attitude towards Boudoir Tittle- Tattle. 
John was to be weighed in the balance. 
I felt that, at any rate, the rooks were 











“It’s such fun choosing it,” said 


regards them not simply as things to | Brenda. 


I held my breath. Brenda didn’t 
mean it like that, but this was going 
to be the supreme test. There wasn’t 
even the excuse of usefulness about it; 
it was art for art’s sake. If John was 
prepared to fall for this dress gossip 
business she could have him. But it 
seemed a pity. 

“There,” said Brenda triumphantly 
—"‘isn’t that just too, too ducksy ?” 

I saw John pull himself together. 

“Much too—er—ducksy, I should 
think,” he said. 

“ But I’m not quite sure about the 
neck,” continued Brenda, her head on 
one side. 








That was how the Boudoir Tittle- | 
TattleGame started—B.T. for short. In | 
five minutes’ time Brenda was nowhere. | 
John and I invented and designed and | 
modified in a way that would have 
made a Paris expert green with envy— | 
well, green anyhow. ho 
“John, you were wonderful,” I said 
when Brenda had gone indoors, a little | 
dazed, to fetch all the back numbers of 
the B.T. | 
* Wonderful ?” said John. 
“Yes. All that rot you made up. | 
[It was an awful good rag on old 
Brenda. How did you think of it? : 
“Oh, just knack, I suppose,” he said, 
and he laughed, a trifle nervously, I | 
thought. 
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“Of course you do think it’s 
don’t you ?”’ I said, to make sure. 
“Do you?” said John. 
“Oh, rather. Awful rot.” 
“Then so do I,” said John. 








We never told Brenda about the B.T. 
game, but we played it a lot at her ex- 
| pense. It was a sort of secret link 
| between us, and when John asked me 
| to marry him I simply couldn’t resist 
| him. 
| We've got the dinkiest little house, 
and John has got the dinkiest little 
He goes there to write every 





| study. 
evening. 
That’s why I shall never play the! 
B.T. game again. Because John writes | 
the fashion notes by “ Lady St. Clair” in | 
Boudotr Tittle-Tattle. 











A MAN’S INTUITION, 
Intuition rather bores me. I have 
none myself. Woman alone, it seems, 
possesses this inner light Women, | 
says Edna, know. They leap to the} 
end of a matter while men are making 
stepping-stones; and she rather rubs| 
itin. But after what happened yester- 
day she is a little dashed, I think, and 
not quite so strongly convinced as she | 
was of my mental incompetence 
We had been walking in Kensington | 
Gardens and were just resting on a 
seat when a lady came by. She glanced 
at me, then bowed charmingly and | 
moved towards us. 
“ How do you do?” she said very | 
graciously, holding out her hand to 
me. “I knew you at once, though it 
is years since we met.” She looked 
at Edna. “ Your wife, I am sure,” 
added prettily. We all shook hands. | 
There may be some means of convey- | 
ing to people who greet you like this 
that you don’t remember them or don't 
know them, but if there is it is not | 
within my scope. And anyway one 
| doesn’t to a lady. This was one of| 
| those terrible moments that occur from 
time to time in the lives of all and have 
| to be lived through. Put me to any 
| other task. Bid me dash into a burn- | 
ing house, face a tiger, talk to a flapper, 
speak at a wedding, undertake, in fact, 
any deed of bull-dog courage, but do 
| not, I pray you, put me to the agony 
| of encountering a lady friend of bygone 
| years whom I have never met before. 
| Wesat down again. The lady chatted 
} on of the beautiful day, the gardens, 
} 


shi 


the years that lay behind us, of | 
know not what. I hardly heard her. 
|} 4 was racking my brains to think 
who she was. I turned over my past 
Nowhere could I fit in this unknown 
|“They” often spoke of me, she told 
| Edna. “They” had heard I had 
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Philosopher (in railway refreshment room). “To THINK THAT, Ir James Watt 


HADN'T SEEN 
EAT THIS WRETCHED BUN 


” 


THAT KETTLE BOILING ON THE HEARTH, I SHOULD NEVER HAVE HAD TO 





married. How was Charles? she asked 
me. 

“Getting on well,” I said, after a 
wild moment of indecision as to whether 
I should make Charles a successful man 
of business or one over whom heads 
were shaken. I rather gathered that 
Charles was a bit of a head-shaker from 
the way she brightened and said, “I'm 
glad of that.” He must have been my 
brother, I think, poor fellow. 





On occasions like this I have two 
cards to play. I got one ready. 

« Where are you living now ?” I said, 
hoping for something definite, Hamp- 
stead, Mull, Nairobi—anything to bring 
light. 

“Still in the same old place,” she 
said, smiling. “ We ‘re very monotonous 
people, really.” 

I felt a tremor run through Edna. 
She knew my play. Having lost the 
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trick, I produced my second card. ‘ How 
are all your people?” I asked: 

“Very well indeed,” she said. ‘‘ My 
father is very active considering his age. 
And Barbara—of course you remember 
Barbara ?” 

“Yes,” I said wretchedly. My record- 
sheet was getting black with hes. Did 
one more matter? The lady laughed 
mischievously. I felt something of my 
latent past that I could never explain 
away was about to be revealed. The 
sweat stood on my forehead. I broke 
in with a futile remark that removed 
Barbara from the conversation. It was 
while the lady’s answer was falling on 
my unheeding ears that 
I noticed a small ad- 
dressed reel in her 
hand. Should I? Yes, 
I would. 

“And how is Mrs. 
Harper ?” I asked. 

“How odd that you 
should have mentioned 
her!” said the lady in 
surprise. “ Jam just on 
my way to call at her 
house. I must tell her 
you agked after her.” 

“Yes, do, please,” I 
said, 

Then, still talking 
brightly, we separated. 
When it was safe Edna 
seized my arm. 

“Dick, who was it?” 

“Dashed if I know. 
Never set eyes on her 
before to-day.” 

“ Well, you kept your 
end up pretty well, | 
must say,” said Edna. 

“ It was rather ghast- 
ly, though,” I admitted, 
wiping my forehead. 

“‘ But, Dick,” shecried, 
“who is Mrs. Harper ? 
How did you know to ask 
after Mrs. Harper?” 

“Ttcame tome,” Isaid 
simply ; “I can’t explain these things. 
They seem to flash into my mind. I 
suddenly felt that the name Harper was 
connected with her and I had to say it. 
Second sight, I suppose,” I added care- 
lessly. 

We talked a lot about Celtic ancestry 
and psychical states as we walked home. 
I trod very lightly. 

And if Edna lets me have too much 
of this intuition business I shall borrow 
her petard again. 





** 500,000 Pzorte Wuo Live on Trees. 


Fortunes made in Canada.” 
Dundee Payer. 


This is what comes of these Tarzan 
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tales, 





AT THE PLAY. 
“Tne Nervous Wreck” (Sr. JAMEs’s). 

Osx is commonly required to take 
the wildness and wooliness of the West 
in serious, if sceptical, mood. But 
here, as it always should be, we are 
invited to treat its primitive conditions 
as matter for farce. 

Anxious to escape from home and the 
repellent prospect of marriage with the 
Sheriff, Bob (pronounced Bahb) Wells, 
Sally Morgan induces a friend (Wil- 
liams) to motor her over the mountains 
to the nearest railway station. We 
come upon them at the fall of night, just 





THE. NERVOUS WRECKER. 


when the “ gas” has given out, in the 
remote solitudes of Black Top Canyon, 
Arizona. Williams, being a nervous 
wreck, has no solution of the impasse 
but to go to sleep after freely dosing 
himself from his pocket-case of drugs. 

A motoring family-party arrives, to 
find the road blocked by the stationary 
‘“‘automobeel.” The girl presses her 
gun on her escort, who in a spasm of 
affected courage makes the party hold 
up their hands, while their chauffeur 
supplies him with petrol. Himself in 
abject terror lest the gun should go off, 
the Nervous Wreck compels them to 
deflate their tyres in order that pursuit 
may be delayed ; and so moves on amid 
a fusillade of undesigned explosions. 





. Miss Many Duncan. 
Mr. Curtis CooKsey. 
CHarLes LAWRENCE. 





All this, both in action and dialogue, 
was excellent fooling. 

With the Second Act they have 
reached, next morning, a ranch, whose 
manager (incidentally mistaking them 
for a married couple) commandeers the 
lady as a cook and the Wreck as a 
waiter, in view of an impending yisit 
from his proprietor. This gentleman 
naturally turns out to be the owner of 
the other car, and has a lurid tale of 
being held up by bandits, whose num- 
bers increase with each recital of the 
desperate struggle against odds. He 
telephones for the Sheriff (Bahb). 

In these embarrassing circumstances | 
the shattered nerves of 
the Wreck require con- 





stant applications to his 
medicine-case. Yet he | 
has a moment of exalta- 
tion, in which he picks | 
up and throws out the | 
manager's assistant 
(quite a large man), | 
whose attitude to Sally | 
hasexcited hisdisapprov- | 
al. Immediately after- 
wards he collapses in a | 
chair with a clinical ther- | 
mometer in his mouth, | 

On the arrival of the | 
Sheriff (with posse)—a 
very picturesqueand con- 
vincing figure—and the 
subsequent appearance | 
of the irate parent, com- | 
plications ensue which | | 
would not here follow in 
detail if I could. The | 
search for the imaginary | 
bandits is pursued with | 
relentless futility, and | 
the fun grows faster and | 
furiouser. Guns keepon | 
going off, now into the 
ground and now into the 
air; here with intention 
and there (when handled 
by the Nervous Wreek) 
without. At one time 
their explosion is treated as the mere 
popping ofacork—at another everybody 
is seared todeath. The farce is notim- 
proved by this noisy rough-and-tumble, 
but by now we are helplessly at its 
mercy. 

The final Act is eked out by an ex- 
hibition of scientific criminology. Those 
who are under suspicion have to balance 
a plate on each of their fists ; and their 
guilt is detected by the involuntary re- 
action of their muscles to certain test- 
words delivered by the examiner. This 
stunt, as you will guess, provides a lot 
more noise at a juncture when we were 
threatened with a lapse into compara 
tive quietude. 

A touch of commonplace melodrama 
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BYWAYS OF INDUSTRY. 
MORNING SCENE IN A LONDON SUBURB. GREENGROCER WAKING UP SLEEPY PEARS. 














was perhaps unavoidable in the wind- | thing todo with the success of the play ; 
up, Which has to bring the hero and|I am content to acknowledge gratefully 
heroine together. In his chronic state|the receipt of much genuine amuse- 
of nervous prostration and with the | ment without inquiring too closely how 
prospect of an early demise (his fatalism|I got it. I know at least that it sup- 
in this particular serves to explain his} ported me in a condition of static good- 
occasional outbursts of heroic daring),|temper through the intervals, during 
| Williams had nevercontemplated matri-} which I was pinned to my place; the 
|mony. But Sally has a happy thought. | congested arrangement of the stalls at 
| She jettisons the medicine-case by way ithe St. James’s making it undesirable 
| of the window, and so the Wreck is| for anybody to attempt escape from a 
| salvaged and towed into harbour. central seat if he has a fancy for retain- 
The humour of Miss Mary Duncan | ing his trousers. 0. S. 
| (as Sally) and Mr. Cuartes LAwrENce 
| (as Willams) was of a rarer quality 
| than one generally encounters in farce. I can't help thinking that Mr. 
| [don’t know whether the author, Mr.|CHanntsc Poxtock’s new religious 
| Owen Davis, had modified the dialogue | melodrama, The Fool, would have been 
| of the novel by Mr. E. J. Rats for the | better for a little more thought, a little 
| convenience of a British audience, but|less sentimentality and fewer violent 
it is to the credit of one or other of] excursions and alarums. Certainly the 
them that we were spared the adven-| case for the Fool's folly in selling most 
titious aid of unintelligible Western|of what he possesses and giving it 
slang. I will not pretend to say that} to the outcast would have been more 
the accent of all these excellent American soundly put if his antagonists had not 
players (it may not have come all the| been represented as such impossibly 
way from Arizona, but it certainly came | crude and futile people. 


“Tre Foo.” (ApoLto). 











from somewhere in America) had no- Perhaps the author might counter 











this by saying that you can’t compress 
a debate (which has lasted for about two 
thousand years) for and against the 
literal acceptance of the Sermon on the 
Mount and its attendant counsels of 
perfection into the half-pint measure 
of a four-act stage play. But to make 
all your appeal to the ready emotions 
of well-fed people and none to their 
intelligence is to provoke the inevit- 
able reaction. Nothing fades quite so 
quickly as the revivalist mood induced 
by over-statement to throbbing organ 
music, lowered lights and the sound 
of voices singing “ Hark! the Herald 
Angels.” 

Tam of course crediting the dramatist 
with the serious intention of provoking 
a consideration of the fundamental 
problem of the unequal distribution of 
the world’s good things. 

Mr, Gilchrist, a rich young assistant- 
rector in a fashionable New York 
church, has given away @ great part of 
his inheritance. That is bad enough 
in the eyes of his dollar-worshipping 
friends, and particularly of his fiancée, 
who indicates that she cannot be happy 
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without cars, servants, furs and a good 
time generally. Worse still, he dares 
to preach about living issues like strikes 
and the tyranny of profiteering, instead 
of delivering tactful sermons on the 
conventional virtues; while the poor 
and germ-laden are crowding into the 
exclusive church, making it very diffi- 
cult for the normal worshippers. The 
Rector, a good enough but comfortable 
man, is threatened by his two chureh- 
wardens, the president of a coal- 
mining corporation and «a co-director 
(whose speeches never get much further 
than “ What the hell———’’), with the 
withdrawal of their handsome subsidies. 
It isn’t altogether easy to helieve that 
even the most comtortable of New 
York Rectors would have surrendered 
to so direct a hold-up, and so promptly 
sacked the obviously estimable young 
man. A poor Jew, to whom Gilchrist 
had given his overcoat, forces his way 
into the darkened chureh, and we are 
given to understand that the assistant- 
rector is consoled as St. Martin was 
once consoled for a similar offering. 

In the next Act we find our impul- 
sive young friend in the employ of the 
coal corporation in the capacity of soft- 
ener of labour trouble. tt was not a 
likely appointment, one would think, on 
his record, and it didn’t realise the opti- 
mistic expectations ofthepresident. (il- 
christ’s idea of stopping labour trouble is 
the odd one of remedying the legitimate 
grievances of the operatives—a solution 
that simply would not occur, even in 
November 1919, to any self-respecting 
American employer of labour. It is 
better obviously to put your trust in 
an elaborate apparatus of spies, agents 
provocateurs, gunmen, bribery and gen- 
eral intimidation. An alien miner, one 
Umanski, pleads with great force for a 
shorter working-day than twelve hours, 
and the abolition of the “twenty-four- 
hour shift,” but the president's “ what- 
the-hell” colleague, Inhumanski, alias 
Charlie Benfield, and the president's 
ineredibly dissolute young son, will have 
none of it. 

So Gilchrist leaves the coal company, 
rejecting the fifty-thousand-dollars-a- 
year salary offered to induce him to 
take the young rake’s place as manager, 
and with the remnants of his fortune 
opens a refuge, ‘‘ Overcoat Hall,” in the 
lost quarter of the city. Bums and 
harlots are his friends; his overcoats 
are stolen and his reputation suffers. 
The president, who thinks him a bad 
influence in the industrial world, 
threatens to bring a doctor and certify 
him as a dangerous lunatic; a mob 
breaks in and threatens him. Only 

Umanski, the miner, now turned student 
and inventor, the little cripple, Mary 
Margaret, and a street-walker are found 


to defend him. He is charged with 
calling himself the Son of God, which 
he admits in a general way, and asked 
forasign. Then, as he is stricken down 
in the free fight, the little cripple is sud- 
| denly cured. The crowd has its sign and 
isinkstoits knees. The cure of thecripple 
struck me as credible, the behaviour and 
language of the crowd as unlikely as 
anything could well be. 

And then we find him in his little 
recom in Overcoat Hall, his sole con- 
solation the devoted little cripple. The 
president, in whose dull brain certain 
misgivings about life and conduct have 
begun to germinate, comes in a chas- 
tened but not essentially repentant 
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Mr. Jvurtan Royce (George F. Goodkind) 
fo Mr, Henry Arxtey (Daniel Gilchrist), 
recalling himself in a recent play. “ AREN'T 
WE ALL ‘fed 





mood, bringing his son, now in the grip 
of locomotor ataxy, to deliver a parting 
sneer at Gilchrist as to his horrible 
lack of success, and to shuffle off with 
a sensual leer at the little cripple. 

In effect a very simple morality play, 
you see, and obviously unsuitable for 
the application of ordinary common- 
sense critical judgments. 

Mr. Henry AIney offered us a satis- 
factory enough portrait of the “fool,” 
his sincerity, his eloquence, his muddle. 
headedness, his never-so-slight touch 
of smugness, and his appropriate hearti- 
ness. Miss Sarna Sornern’s little study 
of the cripple was a really delightful 
piece of work. I don’t see how it could 
have been bettered. Mr. Jutian Royce 
always makes villainy appear less un- 
attractive, I suspect, than the creators 

















of the villains intend. He was compet- 
ent, if not quite happy, as the wooden- 
headed president. Miss Mary Merratt, 
as Mr. Gilchrist’s fiancée and the bad 
young man’s long-suffering wife, was as 
effective as the rather bloodless part 
enabled herto be. Mr. Frankiyn Bex- 
LAMY played the bad young man with 
tremendous gusto. He was so very, very 
bad. Mr. Epwarp Irwin, as the blas- 
phemous director and churchwarden, 
adroitly rolled his cigar in his mouth 
and made Iris short speech as occasion 
demanded with vigour. The players 
were naturally in difficulties with these 
rather unreal people. But Mr. Epmunp 
WILLArD’s interpretation of the pas- 
sionate-stolid Umanski was an excellent 
performance ; and I liked Mr. Morro 
SELTEN's portrait of the worldly Rector. 
Between the Acts the orchestra per- 
formed quite irrelevant music, and the 
whole business was a little bewildering. 
An extraordinary play, certainly, to 
come from the author of T/ie Sign on the 
Door, of happy memory. - 








THE EXTRAVAGANT LOVER. 
{*The smallest sign of enthusiasm now-a- 
days,” says a writer, * is described as gushing, 
and despised accordingly by the youth of 
the day.” } 
Dear Heart, when you came to the 
station 
In the gown you were wearing to-day 
And a fervour of fond admiration 
Resistlessly swept me away, 
Did my liking for rapturous phrases 
Make me seem a rhapsodical lad 
When, entirely sincere in my praises, 
I told you “it wasn’t too bad”? 


Did you wish that my gush would 
diminish 
When I noticed the hat that you wore, 
Which gave your appearance a finish 
I'd never detected before ? 
Though the modes of the moment for- 
bid it, 
Extravagant speech is my curse, 
And I fear I perhaps overdid it 
When I murmured “it might have 
been worse.” 


Did I add to my daily offences 
And earn your contempt as my fee 
When I cast off all decent pretences 
On being invited to tea ? 
But it seemed a ridiculous fiction 
To pitch my excitement too low, 
So I took to hyperbole’s diction = 
And eagerly answered, “ Right-o! 








“ About an hour after Signor Mussolini, the 
Italian Premier, had passed the spot, @ # 
was fired at an unoccupied motor-car returning 
to Rome from Badia, San Salvatore.” 

Daily Paper. 


We must try to get hold of one of these 











self-driving cars. 
_ 
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THE SHAPE IS MOST CERTAINLY THE GLAZE 16 UNDOUBTEDLY 
GENUINE SkvRES. GENUINE Barsrou, 








THE DECORATION [8 CONCLUSIVELY THE COLOUR 15S UNQUPSTIONABLY 
GENUINE ROCKINGHAM. GENUINE K’'ANG-HSI, 








THE MARK Is INDUBITABLY IN PACT IT 18 QUITE POSSIBLY 


GENUINE CHELSEA, 


A PAKE. 
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Exhausted Stalker (to gillie), “ Ou, 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Wuenxever I read one of Mr. W. B. Maxwetu's novels 
and I am always glad of the opportunity to do so—I am 
conscious of a certain Victorian flavour in his composition. 
Not all the time, by any means. Sometimes the author of 
Elaine at the Gates (Burrerwortn) is almost aggressively 
modern, as in the language used by that unpleasant young 
woman, Pearl Esdaile; and he does not hesitate now and 
again to deal in the frankest manner with subjects from 
which our grandmothers would have shrunk in affright. 
But the romantic spirit is still strong in him, and it is of the 
fine old-fashioned kind. He loves a “ powerful” situation, 
and is all for extracting from it the very last drop of emo- 
tional value. He can squeeze the sentimental lemon with 
anyone now living. When Elaine Fletcher, prospective 
heiress but engaged to a pauper, is suddenly faced with the 
death of her protectress and learns that a secret marriage 
has invalidated the all-important will, we feel that Mr. 
MAxwE Lt is really beginning to enjoy himself. We shall 
now see the poor girl put through it in the good old style, 
living as a nursery-governess with a terrible couple at Bex- 
hill, apparently deserted by her lover from pure wantonness 
of heart, and altogether following out the usual heroine's 
tradition until we have barely a tear left. There is no man 
living who can handle the delicately-nurtured young lady's 
sudden descent from luxurious living to a grinding poverty 
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| likethetalented authorof Vivien. But this book is made some. 
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thing more than a pathetic love-story by some excellent bits 
of character-drawing. I like especially the Marsh family, a 
delightful pair, and the two Sinclairs, who are nicely ob- 
served, and finally Mark Awdrey and his mission work in 
Rothersey. Mark is the pick of the basket so long as Mr. 
MAXWELL contrives to keep his melodramatic half out of 
action. Reluctantly I ceased to believe in Mark, or in 
Elaine herself, towards the end. They are butchered, to 
my mind, to make a conventional happy ending. But the 
book should be extremely popular. 





Apart from the glamour of names and inanimate nature, 
Mr. Suan F, Burxock’s latest novel of Northern Ireland is | 
not a poetical book. But that there is admirable prose stuff 
in the country “from Thrasna River away over Gorteen | 
and Goole,” The Loughsiders (Harrap) certainly proves. | 
Its hero, Richard Jebb, is a veritable stockfish of a man, | 
pickled in small economies and precautions at the age of 
forty-five. The prosperous and pretty girl he half-reluct- 
antly brings himself to court refuses him under the pardon- 
able conviction that her charms alone will secure her @ less 
elderly lover. But no sooner is her father, easy-going Henry 
Nixon, dead and buried—with the Bible and an orange 
sash and all the pomp and circumstance of a true-blue 
Protestant wake—than Rachel is left on the shelf and has 
finally to take what she can get in the shape of a half- 
crazed pensioner. Even this matrimonial coup—like almost 
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every other diplomatic masterstroke, in 
the book—is brought about by Jebd 
For realising on Nizon's death that 
the estate (encumbered as it is), plus 
Nizon’s debonair widow, is on the 
whole more desirable than Rachel's 
undowered charms he sets to work to 
eliminate his future bride’s family with 
Machiavellian resource and skill. Sam, 
the eldest son, is induced to emigrate ; | 


the pensioner, a gallant sergeant of the 
R.LC., not so very much the worse, 
after all, for a Belfast cobblestone on 
the head, is screwed up to the point of | 
proposing to Ra thel; while Jim, the| 
youngest Nixon, who detests and sus- | 
pects his mother's arch-adviser, has to} 
expiate an angry shot at his enemy by | 
| following his brother to America. The | 
whole of Jebb’s campaign — and its | 
|mancuvres are the mainstay of the} 
novel—is related with a shrewd, inci- | 
sive and abstemious humour which | 
admirably suits it. And not one of its 
| minor actors but engrosses a fair and 
| fruitful share of Mr. Butiock’s un- 
deniable gift for characterisation. 
Mr. W. J. Ternen’s Variations on | 
| the Theme of Music (HetneMANy) is a 
| book to read and re-read. Not, I a 
| 








| toadd, because it is wholly trust worthy, 
coherent or gracious. On the contrary 
it scatters loose definitions as the hours 
| their rose-petals ; its critical notation is 
occasionally unperceptive of the differ- 
ence between crotehets and principles; 
and its quarrelsome passages (these are | 
| few however) have the usual Jott y 
Slurk absurdity that attends public 
| revivals of journalistic fisticuffs Sut 
| for all that, I believe Mr. Turner to be | 
| truly and passionately concerned foi ° 
the artistic life of the nation— the! ner el 
measure,” as he says, “of its real : #3 ’ ' 
| Virtue; and what is better, to be hot| , 2athusiaaic Motori. “Gan, Sie, ru ammunogna or TuAr LETTE CAR OF. IRE 
on the scent of the principles of an} pew oven yor 


art that shall satisfy both makers and |——=—————-——> => ——- 
| ordinary mortals. The first need of the artist is to get} I understand, but it is only vaguely suggested, that The 
his intellect to collaborate with his instinct; ‘it is only | Ivory Mask (Hopprr anp Srovenron) was the face of a 








| reason alone.” 
pendence; “and this he generally has to obtain by self-|Our introduction to him takes place when, for several 


| denial.” The artist's peculiar difficulties with regard to his weeks, he stands in a London Square staring in at a window 
where a girl is typewriting. At the end of that time the 
mother and father of the girl, whose name is Mirabhelle, are 
of “Music in the Home" is, however, far more helpful than [| buried on the same day—it is never very clear how that 
think its author guesses. It describes the volumes you find | came about—and Dr. Le Fébre goes in, introduces himself 
on the piano of the not strictly musical home—*‘ The | and persuades her to come away with him as his secretary. 
Beggar's Opera’ or ‘ Patience’ or a collection of folk-songs.” | As the story goes on you discover that he is of Chinese 
This I feel is about as far as Mr. TuRNeR and his peers ought | extraetion, that his intentions towards Mirabelle are both 
to descend (if descent it is) if they expect the rest of England honourable and avuncular, that he is an expert of hypnotism 
to climb higher. Of course Mr. Turver says he expects | and implicated in the dope trade. By-and-by he is abducted 
nothing of the kind. Let the canaille stay where itis. But1|by a rival drag purveyor, and Mirabelle, screaming out of 
think he will change his mind later. Meanwhile I sincerely | the window for help, is lueky enough to attract the atten- 
regret his efforts to divoree music and poetry. Doesn't he| tion of a very charming young Mr. Kingston, who has an 
ever, like Firzorraup, “ plunge away a my old Hanpet at | even more charming mother and a rare and rooted aversion 

:) 1 | to having his portrait published in the papers. Mr. Kingston 


nights and delight in the Allegro and Penseroso?” And, ( ‘ 
if not, why not ? | of course falls in love with Mirabelle and so does a pleasing, 


English public are discussed suggestively, but not perhaps 
quite so helpfully as his personal problems. One paragraph 


























| the minor artists who are content to work from intuition or | certain Dr. Le Fébre, who is responsible for most of the | 
The second is to achieve economic inde-| happenings in Mr. Dion CLayron Carrarop’s latest novel. 
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but curiously confiding, young detective; and when Mirabelle 
too is abducted by Le Fébre's enemies the pursuit becomes 
very thrilling. At the end I got a little mixed, as Le Pébve, 
who seemed to himself as a benefactor of the race, 
murdered his rival, whom he called an “unmitigated rascal,” 
and shortly afterwards died himself, quoting inaccurately 
from the“ Book of Common Prayer.” I cannot quite make up 
my mind what to think about it all, and I have a suspicion 
that Mr. Cauranor may have changed his mind once or 
twice on the way ; but at the same time I am properly grate- 
ful to him for some good thrills and for Mr. Kingston's mother. 





I think every fisherman, however rich his library of the 
craft, has at heart a handful of books, delighting by some 
subtlety of personal sympathy, to which he goes back time 
and again. The last added to my own list was five years 
ago (Romit.y Feppen’s Golden Days), but now room must 
be made for Mr. Harry Piuunker Greene's Where the 
Bright Waters Meet (Puituir ALLAN AnD Co.). The little 
Bourne is its burden, “to whom all the rivers are but tribu- 





the ‘case’ of John Smith when we don’t mean his coffin | 
or his suit-case—here we get an echo of Sir AnTHuR QuinteR 
Covcn’s passionate protests on the same subject. And I 
have a friendly feeling for Joun 0’ Loxpon’s defence of the 
split infinitive, as for years I conducted a mock battle on its 
behalf with a distinguished man of letters, now, alas! dead, 
supporting my arguments with faked quotations from the 
classics, and claiming that grammar was made for man, not 
man for grammar—a claim which one may admit can be 
pushed too far for convenience. Let us, however, not re- 
frain through snobbishness from oceasionally splitting a 
poor infinitive if we can avoid clumsiness or pedantry, what- 
ever the dons and beaks may say. A good deal of this : 
friendly little hook is written, no doubt very properly, in 4 
words of one syllable, but it is. garnished with sound scholar- 
ship and informed by a lively zeal for letters, 





















My pleasure in The Tragedy at the Beach Club (Jannoups) | 
would have been multiplied if I had realised sooner that the | 
Terrible Kit was not a mere child, Ait is an important | 

7 a | 








taries"’; with Test and Cie e 


her lovely valley, Ken- 
net, Blagdon, and the ii 


character in the story, 
and I do not believe | 
that it was entirely my | 





fine waters further 
afield as occasional 
chorus. The book is 


fault that I formed an | 
erroneous opinion of her 


age. Anyhow I invite | 





founded on diaries kept qld 
during the ten happy 
years the author lived 
at Hurstbourne Priors, 
in Hampshire. It-isa 
simple record of his iN: = ot 
doings during that MAL TS | 
period, but told with a | fi , 
charm, a friendliness, 


and wit of description | || HH} Nil 
which make it remark- | | \{{/ Ff (RY nH 
able. I ean't help giv-| |) if)" 


ing at haphazard an 
instance of the latter. 
Evening rise on. the 
Kennet and, due to the 
ultra-visibility of — MORNING, JENNER. I WONDER IF you 
po peace, Buc WELL*+KNOWN OVERCOATS ?” 
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The New Heir (determined to stand in well with the local t 


Mr. WiLL1AM JonNsTON | 
to share the blame with | 
me. The tragedy took 

place in the Club of | 
Rockmont, “one of | 
the hundred summer | 
colonies about New | 
York.” Thereanelderly 

doctor was murdered, 

jand forthwith detec- | 
| | tives, amateur and pro- | 
fessional, were agog to | 
| find the criminal. To | 
| Kit however belongsthe | 
chief credit for bringing 
ithe hunt to a successful 
h the local tenantry). ‘GOOP | eonelusion. Mr. JoHn- 
COULD KNOCK MI UP ONE OF YOUR | STON is in many ways 
SE Le OE ee Ee 














are feeding at once and the fisherman is filled with 
“vacillation, cowardice and despair, like the spaniel who 
has got to the three dinners before the other two.” 
But there are big trout throughout, and the triumphs 
and humiliations attaching thereto; some sound sense on 
stocking ; delightful dogs (sportsmen all), music and horses. 
What more would you? Mr. Merric Bovitt's photo- 
graphs of lovely and baawed places are an added joy. One 
gon. however. No man who can sing like Mr. PLUNKET 

REENE has any business to be able to write with an 
almost — distinction, but he is forgiven because of the 

leasure I’ve had from both, and because he knows who 

RAG was and how he died. 

Mr. Winrrep Warten, having now for some years acted 
as informal tutor to literary amateurs, offers the substance 
of some of his lecfures-and causeries in Js it good English ? 
(Newnes). A snippety little book, of course, but the snip- 
pets are intriguing enough to catch you by some allusion 
or problem that makes you look again instead of merely 
— on—which is of the essence of good snippetry. It 

® sound piece of work to try to diminish the number of 
2 ay moments” and “ phenomenals"’ in current 




















ibbling, the confusion of like with as, the dragging in of 





sensational fiction, but in this “tragedy” I do not think 
that he gives his readers quite a fair chance to spot the 
murderer. You will require the uncanny perception of the 
Terrible Kit if you ave not going to miss the mark. 





Leaps and Bounds (Muis axp Boon) strengthens my 
conviction that as a writer of readable short stories Mr. W. 
Petr Ringe is the man for my seven-and-sixpence. None 
of the stories in this volume may be likely to linger in the 
memory, but all of them are easy to read, and to some 
of their tails Mr. River gives a delightfully neat twist. 
I mean to be complimentary when I say that nothing more 
suitable for railway journeys and for waiting-rooms of all 
kinds could be imagined. In this large field of twenty-six 
I select “Shuffling Cards,” “Remarkab'e Features” and 
‘All Abroad” as my favourites, but others that cleserve 
honourable mention are “Three Scraps,” ‘Handsome 
Prizes " and “The Lift.” The story that gives its name to 
the collection is the longest and most ambitious, but I 
prefer Mr. Riper in his lighter and less elaborate work. 





Another Impending Apology. ; 
“ ___ is a tall, slim lad whose modesty is in inverse ratio to bis 


sporting accomplishments.”"—Erening Paper. 
—~ - _—- — eal 
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«“ Winter is coming,” says an obser- 
vant writer. It may be so, of course, 
but they said the same thing of the 
summer. ‘i 


Edible snails are now arriving in 
England from France. Some people 
only eat them during months with a 
| “z” in them. 





At Fulbam recently a man fell fifty 
feet from a scaffolding into a van of 
sand and was unhurt. We doubt, how- 
ever, if this performance will bring him 
a job on the films, as he didn’t bounce. 


| SkipmMore was the name of a motorist 
| witness at Hampstead Police Court. 
| We understand that magistrates in 
|other districts are anxious to secure 
| him for the parma fe 
| forensic humour. 
| 
A woman in Berlin | 
recently stopped a train | 
| because the man oppo- | 
site had an unsatisfac- | 
tory face. He always 
has. 


| 

| 

' 

| 

A lady doctor draws | 

| attention to the use of | 
the mud pack for beau- 
tifying the skin. Our] 
| Rugger players, of | 
course, are famous for | 
| their lovely complex- | 
ions. 





The London Traffic 
Act came into force last | 
|week. This explains | 
why coveys of pedestrians in the Strand 
were so tame. 


“By Jove, A 


CALLED ‘ SPECT! 


The death-knell of the black umbrella 
has been sounded, we read As far as 
ours is concerned it was sounded last 
week when some fellow-clubman got 
to the hall-stand first. 


According toadaily newspaper visitors 
to London find it very difficult to buy 
|% postage-stamp. Nothing could be 
more simple if they only knew. They 
should call a taxicab and ask to be 
driven to the nearest post-office. 


A general executive meeting of the 
Communist Party took place in Man 
chester last week. The world is to 
continue for the present. 


A Daily News headline runs: ‘‘Gov- 
ernment has an eye on the money- 
lenders.” Perhaps they ‘re looking for 





tips on how to get loans repaid. 
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The youngest cadet in the Navy is 
11} years o'd. It would eem that there 
is at least one sailor whom they can't 
blame for Jutland. 

* * 

Owing to bad conditions the other 
day a Daily Mail sky-writing demon- 
stration had to be postponed. That 
|settles it. Something must now be 


idone about the weather. 





A London chef thinks that haggis 
| would be more popular in England if 
| people knew how to prepare it. House- 
wives should write for paper patterns, 
| stating waist-measurement. 

| * 
| Three water-rats were killed recently 
}in a dairy shop in East London. We 
| generously refrain from comment. 


e 
! A lady novelist has informed an 








IN THE HAUNTED. ROOM. 
rir! I WONDER IF THERE'S ANYTHING RUNNING TO-MORROW 


te’ on ‘Guostry Visrror.’™ 





leven'ng paper that diabolo has been 
revived in Vienna, and she predicts that 
\it will reach London, vid Paris, this 
|winter. We trust that timely efforts 
| will be made to avert this menace. 

| s 

| Residents in a Devon agricultural 
| district have been puzzled by mysteri- 
lous long-drawn-out moaning sounds. 
| Very possibly it was a farmer looking 
on the bright side of things. 


Jackig CooGan has had an interview 
with Signor Mussoxini. It is believed 
that the subjects discussed were the pros- 
pects of Fascism in America and the 
possibility of a film version of “The 
Iron Hand.” 


According to a news item a Regent's 
Canal bargeman is still wearing a straw 
hat. We should like to hear what he 
says when he learns that really dressy 
men have long discarded them, even 





for summer wear. 





A musician claims that a band in a 





A ghost is said to have been seen in 
a Kentish hop-garden. Only very cred- | 
ulous people and those who don’t drink 
beer believe all they hear about hop- 
gardens, ee 
4 


_ Niagara is to be broadcast. This is 
just what we have been wanting, to 
take our minds off the rain. 


It is officially suggested that news 
from Australia should be censored. This 
is ——s desirable in view of the 
possibility of alarmist reports about 
the forthcoming Test Matches. 





A Chicago professor claims to have | 
restored sight to blind mice. We expect 
to hear of a protest from farmers’ wives 
anyday now. , , 


café promotes appetite 
It does. It takes you 
so long to find a place 
where there isn’t one. 


From a supplemen- 
tary report of the rabbit 
which ran on to a foot- 
ball-field and stopped 
the match we learn that 
its idea (happily frus- 
trated) was to bite the 
referee because he gave | 
a foul against the home | 
team. 


Sir Roserr Horwr, 
eulogising work, says | 
that it is the justifica- | 
tion of existence, the 
zest of life, a solace in 
_____.__.___.' sorrow and the glory of 
mankind. Perhaps this is why so many 
employers think there’s no need to 
pay much for it. 





The International Dental Exhibition | 
opened in London last week. It is es- 
timated that at least 5,500,000 persons 
stayed away and enjoyed themselves. 


A shopkeeper in Dublin was fined for 
throwing oil over a lady's head during 
an argument. Oil may calm troubled 
waters, but it has no such effect on 
brain-waves. 


“Swing Low, Sweet Charlot.” 

Wireless programme in @n evening paper 
No reflection on the character of this 
gentleman's revue is implied. 

“1 intend joining this Club for the winter 
and hope other young men will do the same. 
It has the advantage of being insectatian and 
non-political.”—Local Paper, 


We hate insectarian clubs. 
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POLITICAL NOTES AND SPECULATIONS. 
By Our Unparitamentary Critic. 


know that Lieut.-Commander Kenwortay'’s fighting dinghy 
remains intact amid the general conflagration. 
“eR 
As we go to press it is not definitely known whether the 
Government would prefer to fall over the ATTorNery- 
General's indiscretion or the Soviet Treaty. At the 
moment they are probably considering which would make 
the more glorious end. y have also to reflect whether 
it would be more profitable to be defeated by Mr. Banpwin 
(with the assistance of Mr. Asquirn), or by Mr. Asquirx 
with the assistance of Mr. Banpwix). The Leader of the 
nservatives may be regarded as their natural enemy, and 
as representing more clearly in the popular mind the curse 
of a bloated Capifalism; but, on the other hand “ Hi tu, 
dear Brute!" (meaning his old supporter, Mr. Asquirn) 
would make a splendid slogan at the polls. 
sn ne 
If they are to be defeated they could not choose a better 
time of year than October or early November, the recognised 
season for the Fall. There is also the consideration that 
the Flat-racing Season is drawing to a close; and, though 
the more frivolous members of the proletariat may continue 
to bet during the Jumping Season, the serious working- 
man will shortly be released from the prior claims of the 
Turf and can then devote himself to the cause of the Labour 
Party and the regeneration of England. 
“ee # 
Mr. Wueratey is reported to have said that it would 
pay the country to advance money to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, even if we got no direct return for it in the form of 
interest. Nevertheless there is no truth in the rumour 
that his colleague, Mr. J. H. Tuomas, proposes to put some- 
thing on a fifty-to-one chance for the Cesarewitch, with a 
view to encourage the national breed of racehorses. 
see ® 
rege ay ens of in Ireland have taken on a rosier 
tint. Mr. Anraur Bourcuier’s magnanimous offer to meet 
Sir Joun Martin Harvey for a discussion of their differ- 
ences has produced a very favourable impression both in the 
Lobby and at Geneva. It is felt that, if the actor-knight 
responds to this overture, President Cosgrave cannot very 
well persist in extending a deaf ear to Sir Janes Crara’s 
offer of a private conference on the Boundary question. 
se ee 
We are asked to remind the public that The Thief of 
Bagdad (featuring Mr. Dovaias Farrpanxs) was composed 
prior to the recent intrusion of Turkish forces into Iraq, 
and is therefore free of all symbolic reference to that trespass. 
This frank diselaimer should go far to appease the censor- 
ship at Angora. We are further desired to say, on behalf 
of the Benchers of the Inner Temple, that the white nag 
(with wings) whose A rogress across the firmament 
excites so much undesigned ilarity has no sort of connection 
with the Pegasus of their stables. 
seen 
The fact that the League of Nations has resolved to 
look with disfavour on any nation that intervenes aggress- 
ively in what another nation considers to be its domestic 
affairs has produced a ecg 9 considerable relief among the 
Directors of the Southern Railway. It had been rumoured 
that the alleged i te supply of gangways, deck-chairs 


Accorpine to The Times, the Liberals would appear to 
have “burned their boats” in the matter of the Soviet 
Treaty. But it may be some consolation to Moscow to 


some European Government as a casus belli ; and they are 
relieved to learn that, if the Czecho-Slovakian Navy, for 
instance, were to bombard Dover on the ground of this 
defective accommodation, such action, being an unwarrant- 
able interference with purely domestic matters, would be 
discouraged by the League. 

“ee 


A similar sense of relief has been experienced by the 
municipal authorities of Perugia, where it was feared that 
the noise caused by local motor-traffic, which has greatly 
inconvenienced several British visitors, including Sir Ronert 
Hupsoy, who complained about it in The Times, might be | 
regarded by our Government as necessitating an appeal to | 
arms. To make quite sure that this domestic affair shall | 
not provoke hostilities the League will make representations | 
to Signor Mussonin1; and it is confidently anticipated that 
his Fascisti will adjust the matter by means of lethal police- 
traps and that Sir Roperr will receive full satisfaction. 

x * © © 

From the same source which informed us that Lord | 
Parmoor had offered the services of the British Fleet to 
execute the wishes of the League of Nations we now learn 
that he repudiates this cruel allegation. So far from having | 
made any such offer, it seems that, if he could have his way | 
about disarmament, he would arrange that there should not | 
be enough British Fleet left to mind its own business. 

O. $. 





; 


| 


| 
| 





THE CALL, 


Goup and green the elm leaves lean and interlace, 

All the coloured woodlands are calling to the Chase. 
Dew is on the stubble field, ruddy grows the thorn, 

All the withered meadow-land is listening for the horn. 


Lures of lawn and hammock, rod, and bat and ball, 
Fade before the coming of a stronger lure than all, 
Faint before the whisper of the padding feet that pass, 
Fail before the witchery of hoof-beats on the grass. 


England in her summer sleep turns about and stirs, 
Hears the click of bridle rings, hears the clink of spurs; 
Sees the gleam of spotted flanks moving in the gorse, 
Sees the flashing scarlet of a Whip upon his horse. 


| 
; 
Rippling water charms no more; nor the lazy noon 
Spent among the lime-trees where a wild bee makes the | 
tune ; | 
Something fiercer tugs the heart, fans the blood to fire, | 
Sets the pulses galloping and wakes the old desire. 
Girths are buckled, reins are drawn, stirrups caught again; 
Women turn to sterner play, men go forth like men. 
Where the storm clouds gather, where the strong winds 
stride, 
Autumn calls to England and bids her bravest ride. 
W. H. O. 








Parochialia. 
“All Births, Marriages and Deaths have been postponed until next 
month owing to the Vicar’s absence from home.”—Parish Magazime. 
The thing I like about him, my dear, is that he’s such a 
perfect organiser. 
Shakespeare as He is Re-written. 

“Les gens qui ont arraché ce papier au gouvernement allemand 
s’imaginent, apparemment, que les partis allemands de droite seraient 
lavés, comme la clef de lady Macbeth, d'une tache qui les géne pour 
ouvrir la porte du pouvoir.”—French Paper. 

We all remember, do we not, the dramatic moment when 
Lady Macbeth cr'es, “ Out, out, damned spot,” and blows 








ua 
and basins on ea at steamers might be treated by 








down the bed-chamber door-key ? 
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THE LAST WORD. 
ZaGuiut Passa. “BY THE WAY, WHAT’S THAT BIRD DOING HERE?” 
Mr. Ramsay Macponatp. “OH, THAT’S THOMAS’S. I BORROWED IT TO MAKE YOU FEEL 
AT HOME. IT COMES FROM AFRICA, LIKE YOU.” 
Zacuiun Pasna. “WELL, AS I WAS SAYING, I DESIRE THE COMPLETE SEPARATION OF 
THE SOUDAN FROM BRITISH CONTROL.” 
Tae Birp. “NO SEPARATION !” Exit Z4GHLUL. 
{Mr. J. H. Tuomas asserts that in South Africa (from which he has brought home a parrot or two) “Separation is a very old corpse.”] 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 
A MASCULINE PROTEST. 








RHYMES OF THE R.A.F. 
X.-—Paysioan Tearsixe Instructors. 
P.T. Insrrverors have their uses ; 
They stimulate our vital juices 
And keep us sound in wind and limb 
By methods merciless and grim. 

With cunning stunts of Swedish Drill 

They daily put us through the mill, 

And vow that they will never quit 

Till every man and boy is fit. 

Their hearts are never quite so blithe 

As when they see their victims writhe; 

In fact, the more extreme our plight 

The more they laugh in sheer delight, 

Esteeming us but stupid folk 

Because we fail to share the joke. 

Although they have this tiresome bent 

For physical development 

And vaunt as loudly as they can 

Their slogan, ‘“‘ Muscle maketh man,” 

It would be grossly incorrect 

To say that they themselves neglect 

The arts and sciences designed 

To please or edify the mind. 

They study Erxsrery's novel lore, 

Resolved to probe it to the core, 

And make the requisite corrections 

For dressing modern lines of Sections. 

At other times they may peruse 

The stronger flights of Masrrieip’s 
muse, 








Admitting that his virile works 
Improve their style when taking 
* Jerks,” 

And give them confidence and ease 
In coining phrases such as these : 
“Gor’ bust! Is this'an Aerodrome 
Or ‘ave I struck a Cripples "Ome ? 
You blanky paralytic crew, 
Knees bend! Arms raise! 


One, two 
—one, two!” . 


I sometimes wish that I could be 

A skilled Instructor of P.T. 

With steely fear-compelling eyes 

And biceps of enormous size. 

I like their tough determined air, 

But most of all I'd love to wear 

The faded sweater, patched and old, 

With rings of blue and rings of gold 

That all Instructors hold de rigueur ; 

I feel that it would suit my figure 

Ani add that grim aggressive touch 

That makes us dread their wrath 
so much. 





“The President and Alvarez faced cach 
other, ruler and pretender, at grips after 
months of preliminary skirmishing Alvarez 
had flung his gauntlet. It was a many-pointed 
barb, and Gondaz, horrified at the depths of 
the captain's infamy, could almost feel it 
quivering in his heart.”—From a Feuilleton. 
Nothing rankles in the heart like the 
many-pointed barb of a glove. 





N 








THERE was a time when Helen and | 
I could talk quite directly with each 
other as man to woman. If I woke 
up feeling that I would like a mutton- 
chop for my dinner that night, I would 
tell her plainly at breakfast, “I think 
it would be nice if we had mutton- 
chops this evening, darling.” Helen 
would reply with —_ directness, ‘ Of 
course just as you like, dear; but pork 
is in season now, and I am sure it 
would be more of a change.” And we 
would have pork for dinner and under- 
stand one another perfectly. 

On the other hand, if Helen decided 
during the day that she needed a new 
hat, she would wait till I had settled 
down with a pipe and the comfortable 
feeling which comes—or should come 
—to those who have dined on pork, 
and then remark quite simply, “ Oh, by 
the way, I must have a new hat for 
Violet's wedding on Thursday, and I'm 
desperately hard up. Be a darling and 
buy me one, and I ‘Il let you choose it. 
And I would reply automatically, “ My 
dear child, I have neither the money 
to buy you a new hat nor the time to 
select it.” But the next morning we 
would meet together in a conspiracy to 


na 
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purchase Nina’s most expensive crea- | 
tion, to say nothing of lunch after-| 
wards at the Cioccolata. 
Fortunately there are signs that 
| those days of simple frankness are | 
|again returning, For William, whom | 
| for the last six months—in fact ever | 
| since he began to crawl—we have | 
|employed as an intermediary in our | 
| conversation, is now beginning to talk 
himself. To be precise he said his first 
word yesterday ; but already his value | 
las a go-between has suffered a severe 
blow. As long as he contented himself | 
with delivering the messages entrusted 
to him, the arrangement, though slow, | 
was satisfactory. But now that he} 
has taken to making categorical pro- | 
nouncements of his own, I can see that 
the method is already doomed. 

{ have told you that William said his 
first word yesterday. 
early to tea—-it is impossible to remain 
at business with the knowledge that 
William is being bathed—and we were | 
sitting happily in the drawing-room, 
watching the antics of our offspring 
and occasionally rescuing him from the 
perils with which drawing-rooms ar 
beset, when Helen started a conversa 
tion through the usual medium. She 
steered William's course t 

“ Ask Daddy if he’ 


temper,” she said 


I had come home 


wards me 


feeling in a good 


The child crawled towards me, made 
a faint gurgling noise, and it was as 


sumed that the message had been 
delivered. IL adjusted the rudder and 


despatched bim back to Helen 


“Tell Mummy Lam enjoying my usual 
amiability,”’ I replied. 
The conversation was here inte 


rupted while Helen picked the boy up 
and kissed him from head to foot. He} 
was then despatched with a second | 
inessage. . 

“Then ask him it he remembers we | 


are going to the Dashwoods’ dance next 


week?” 
The message took some time to arrive | 
as William was detained on the way by Son, “I Wish THAT CHAP WOULDN'T 


a little private business with the fire Mother, “My pean! 





MAKE BUCH A ROW WITH UIs sour,” 
You mMusTn’? xuvespror.” 





matter-ol-facd > SS 


Irons. But my brief 





idmirable|Then William came plodding across 
the carpet again. 
He does remember,’ I said “ Surely Daddy won't let Muminy 
‘And would he like to see Mummy | go to the Dashwoods’ dance unless he 
go to the Dashwoods’ dance in her old| buys her a new dress,” was the ulti- 
»” matum he delivered. 
tion I received. | JT veflected for a moment. Much as 
™ Her blue dress is not old, a replied [ resented this dragging of the child 
starting William back on the return|into the discussion, I saw that, if he 
journey ; but I recalled him in time to! was to take a side at all, it must be my 
add, “ And he would simply love to see | side. 
her go in it.” “Ask Mummy how she thinks I am 
There was an interval after this, in | going to hand on the family fortune to 


reply was delivered with 
promptitude. 


blue dress ?”’ was the next communica- 


| which Helen and William conversed | you if I am continually buying her new 


together in a language in which they | dresses.” I repeated the message twice 


are supposed to be mutually intelligible. | to be quite sure that William had got 





it right, pointed him out his destina- 
tion, gave him his compass bearings 
and launched him once more on the 
carpet. 

He was received with defiant rapture, 
Helen took him in her arms and talked 
to him, this time in a language I too 
could understand, “ Never mind, then,” 
she said; “was it a ernel Daddy?” 
and in a tone of hopeful inquiry she 
added, addressing the child in the third 
person, “ What does he love most in 
all the world, then?” 

It was at that moment that our off- 
spring chose to make his first use of 
the English tongue, or of a tongue which 
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very closely resembled it. As I. was 
listening particularly carefully at the 
time I am able to state quite definitely 
that what William really said was the 
dissyllabie word, Mumyy. But Helen 
heard differently. 

“Mummy!” she cried. “ Did you 
hear him say it? He loves Mummy 
most in all the world. Doesn't he, you 
darling?” 

Helen had got the boy on to her side 
again. But I was determined to have 
him back at whatever cost. “ Helen,” 
I pronounced in a solemn voice, “ I am 
sorry to have to say it, but the first 





time William ean really be said to! 
have talked you have misunderstood | 
what he said. I distinctly heard our | 
son articulate the word ‘Money.’ He 
means that he wishes the family for- | 
tune to be handed on to him intact, and 
not to be squandered on extravagant 
dresses in order to satisfy a woman's 
vanity.” 

Of course I ought to have known 
better than to put it quite so biuntly. 
Helen burst into tears, and William at 
once followed suit. I said it was all a 
joke and that I didn’t mean it. I said 
I would gladly give her a new dress to 
go to the Dashwoods’ dance in. I said 
I would give her half-a-dozen new 
dresses. And in the end I had to say 
that I had made a mistake, that I was 
now certain that William had said the 
word “ Mummy,” and that there was 
no doubt he meant he loved his mother 
most in all the world. 

Appeased at last, Helen set to work 
to soothe the boy in their own private 
language. But she condescended to ad- 
dress one remark to me before 
she took William away to be 
bathed. “ Well, anyhow,’’ she 
said, as she carried him out of 
the door, “it wasn’t Daddy.” 











“ Brickbats wanted: 2s, 6d. per 
load given.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
More evidence of the approach 
of a General Election. 





“ Young Lady in country, lonely, 
wishes to correspond with Gent., 
friendship, policeman preferred.” 

Tasmanian Paper. 


We foresee a Copper Wedding 


“At that moment Cissie felt her 
blood serge within her.” 
Story in Weekly Paper. 
Blue blood is the best for 
a serge. 
“ Polytechnic. From 2.30. Mathe- 


son Lang. ‘ The Wandering Jaw.’ ” 
Theatre Advt. 


“The Moving Voice ” would 
perhaps be a nicer way of 
putting it. 


wPmiy Ps Be 


ee 8. ere 


PICTURES AND PANTOMIME. 

Ir was Sunday morning. The bells 
sounded distantly over the Heath. The 
child was behind, trying tocajole a puppy 
to come along. She was also singing. 





[ne DOUGLAS UP THE STICK. 


“What is that?” I asked. “A 
hymn?” 
‘“No,” she said. 
“ Do sing it again.” 
She sang— 
“ By the train at Dover 
He had his tail run over, 
It gave the folks a thrill. 
Though he had no rudder there 
He waved his nothing in the air 
And went on walking still.” 





me: 


THE CHAPLIN INFLUENCE. 
Am—“Srop your ticktrx’, Dovc.” 









“ That is my favourite funny song,” 
she explained. 

“ Of course,” I said, 
would be.” 

If Felix indulges in excessive peram- 
bulation, I reflected two days later, he 
has a keen rival in Mr. Doveras Fatr- 
BANKS. I never saw anyone walk so 
fast or so much, or jump so often, or 
strike so many impossible theatrical 
gestures, or climb and dive and ride so 
nimbly and swiftly as the Thief of Bag- 
dad. I suppose there was no moment dur- 
ing the film in which the principal actor 
would not have died from heat apoplexy 
if he had really been in Bagdad. But he 
wasn’t, of course. He was at Drury 
Lane. And, poor fellow, he could only 
get a lemon-squash or an ice to quench 
what must have been an ungovernable 
thirst after ransacking earth, sea and 
sky in order to gain a princess's heart 
and hand. 

Yes, lemon-squash and ices are served 


“T forgot. It 





by powdered footmen at Drury Lane | 
to-day. So in the interval I went to | 
talk to the statues of Batre and Kran 
and GARRICK and SHAKESPEARE, and ask | 
them what they felt about it all. They | 
did not, as a matter of fact, say any- 
thing. When other people talk to 
statues they always seem to find them 
communicative; but I am not so for- 
tunate. Allthe same, I wondered what | 
they would have said. There they | 
were beneath the dome, and there in the | 
vestibule was the face of Dovaras Fatr- | 
BANKS looking vastly heroic, and the 
figure of Dovatas FarrBanks leaning | 
over a veiled princess; and _ inside | 
DovuGLas FarrBANKs compounding pan- 
tomime with melodrama at a 
simply incredible pace in a 
series of wonderful Oriental | 
scenes. 
“How are THEY Done?” | 
inquired the programme, under | 
a picture of the flying carpet, | 
and went on to mention “ the | 
spider many times as big as a | 
man, and the living fire-breath- | 
ing dragon of portentious size.” | 
I was pleased with that word 
“‘portentious.” It seemed to | 
me to contain a complete sum- | 
mary and criticism of The Thief | 
of Bagdad, and to explain the | 
presence of that huge audi- 
ence gathered to look at moving | 
pictures under the huge roof of | 
Drury Lane. 
But all the same I did not | 
worry much about how the | 
pictures were done. If I could | 
not actually see the wire which 
held the magic rope flung 
up into the air, I could guess 
it. I could imagine the cine- 
matographic mechanism 
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which enabled a little Dovetas to 
move across the sky on a faint-looking 
white-coloured cart-horse flapping its 
feathery paws, and provided with ap- 
parently unnecessary wings which 
failed to keep time with his flight. 
Everybody laughed at the 
flying-horse, but whether 
they were meant to laugh 
or gape it would be hard 
tosay. They did gape at 
the palace scenery and 
the flames in the Valley 
of Fire, and the en- 
chanted tree that turned 
into a man, and the dust 
from the magic casket 
that turned into puffs 
of smoke and then into 
clothing and horses and 
| armies sufficient to seize 
andconquer Bagdad, For 
myself, I think I was 
most impressed by a 
horrible, quite real ape, 
which was one of the 
many beasts kept by the 
Caliph to frighten intru- 
It was my great 
sorrow that DouGuas TH 
never tried conclusions 

with this ape. It was quite as large as| 
a man, and there would have been a/| 
fight indeed. But the Princess gave a 
pearl to each of the guard, so they let 
Dove.as out of a postern instead, and 
he went to see the Holy Man. 

| I am unaccustomed to seeing holy 
men in pantomime, even cinematogra- 
phic pantomime; especially holy men 
who have about their ap- 
pearance at least a sus- 
picion of The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back, The 
Fool, and the rest of that 
theatrical lineage. But the 
Thief of Bagdad, having 
| held the Princess in his 
jarms in a thoroughly 
American and cinemato- 
graphic manner on the bal- 
cony, I suppose, of the 
hareem, decided that evil 
had died in him, and went 
and told the Holy Man 
about it. <A very con- 
siderable relief, I should 
say, for by his conversion 
he was enabled to substi- 
tute magic for mere agility 





ders. 








to earn happiness by soaring to the| him dangling in a comical way at the 
clouds and diving to the depths of the| end of a rope, just before Dovenas and 
sea, instead of obtaining the stuff cheap- 
ly by shinning up perilous balconies 
and leaping off fifty-foot walls. 

He was nearly thwarted by a Mon- 





} AMUSEMENT Park at THE Bacpap Exurerrion. 


golian prince who discovered the magic 
apple which restores to life, and there- 
after seized Bagdad and the Princess 
along with it. But this fellow had 
reckoned without DovGuas’s little magic 
box, which he pinched from under the 
Cloak of Invisibility in the glittering 
Chambers of the Moon. A nasty jar 
for the Chinaman it was, and we left 





his Princess put off for their honeymoon 
on the flying but curiously rigid rug 
from the market of Shiraz. 

Nevertheless, throughout the whole 
of hisexploits, even when 
he was tossed off a buck- 
ing mount into the 
middle of the Princess's 
rose-bush (she omitted 
to say there, as I half 
hoped she might, in a 
fine sub-title— 


“O Rodeo, Rodeo ! wheve- 
fore art thou Rodeo ?’’), 


nothing charmed or in- 
trigued me somuch about 
Dovetas as his walking. 
So jaunty was it, so per- 
petual and so swift. Asi- 
atics, except In moments 
of excitement, are sup- 
posed to be an impassive 
kind of folk. Dovetas 
was a continual series of 
melodramatic jerks. He 
never seemed to be out 
of motion except when he 
was gazing spell-bound, 


{in the manner of a perfect American 





secreen-gentleman, at his Princess—an | 
attitude which I should imagine that an | 
Oriental vagabond would find rather a | 


strain. A perfectly wonderful man— 
charming evidently to the young and 
to the old, but more especially, perhaps, 
to the young. And as I came away I 
kept murmuring to myself— 


* Doveias kept on walking, 
Kept on walking still... 
Right up in the air he blew, 
Chortling loudly ‘ Toot-a-loo,’ 
Landed down in Timbuctoo 
And kept on walking still,” 
Evor. 


How to Brighten the 
Sawbath. 

“Pcierr Scrpry. Cabaret 
artistes (first class) wanted ; 
soubrette, exhibition dancers, 
vocalists, etc.—Apply, stating 
terms, by letter, enclosing pho- 
tograph.”—Scots Paper. 


“The umbrella-makers have 
just lodged a demand for an 
increase of wages.” 








during most of the re- 














mainder of the film. And 
the Holy Man said to him 
(in stars written across a 
moonlit sky)— 
HAPPINESS MUST BE 
EARNED, 





And Dovetas proceeded 








Tue FiyveGo Horse 
(also ran). 


Sunday l’aper. 
Another of these shel- 
tered industries. 





* Lhasa, which is often writ- 
ten Lhasa, or even Lhasa, has 
been the capital of Thibet for 
many centuries.” 

Indian Paper. 
Of these variations our per- 
sonal choice is Lhasa. 
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MR. PUNCH’S MUSIC-HALL SONGS. 
VI.—Enatann’s Grory. 


Poor old Britannier 's a-going on the dole, 
They don’t want our cotton and they don’t want our coal; 

Steel's gone to glory, shipping’s in the shade ; 

ut cheer up, Britannier, 
Buck up, Britannier, 
We've still got the money-lending trade— 
Oy, yoy! 
Oy, yoy ! Europe ! step along and borrer, 
You needn't pay to-day and you needn't pay to-morrer ; 
Oh, don't you fuss, my little Russ, 
It don't mean anything to us, 

We ‘ve got a lot of cash and we ain't got many calls: 
The Drecsints, the Poles, the Frenchman and the Finn, 
They'll ali find Britannier a-welcoming ‘em in 

At the sign of the Three Gold Balls ! 


Poor old Britannier’s poorer than the Turk, 
She can’t build a house and she can’t find work, 
So we daren’t worry if our debts aren’t paid 
Or we ’ll see Britannier, 
Poor old Britannier, 
A-losing the money-lending trade— Oy, yoy! 


Oy, yoy ! Europe! step along and borrer, 
You needn't pay to-day and you needn't pay to-morrer ; 
Every little foreign cuss 
Can have an overdraft on us ; 
John Bull’s comfortable propping up the walls : 
The Letts and the Laps, the Kurds and the Croats, 
They ‘il all find Britannier with a pocketful of notes 
At the sign of the Three Gold Balls. A.P.H. 





THE PRESENT. 


Tar other day Angela and I received a present. It was 
a wonderful present whilst it lasted, and as unexpected as 
it was wonderful. We found it waiting for us, as all presents 
ought to be found, when we got up in the morning, and it 
lasted us all day. We didn’t get tired of it, and when, 
about eight o’elock in the evening, it was all used up and 
done with, we reluctantly watched the last of it disappear 
and wished that there had been more of it. 

We weren't seifish with our present either; we shared it 
generously with everyone we knew. In fact we shared it 
with everyone we didn't know as well. There was enough 
to go round, and what, after all, are presents for except to 
bring me pgs to as many persons as possible? Every- 
body liked it; nobody complained about it at all ; and when 
it was all done everyone else was just as sorry as we were. 

For our present was twelve hours of glorious sunshine ! 

We weren't expecting it. Nothing had led us to expect 
that we could possibly ever have a present like that again. 
It came upon us quite suddenly—out of the blue, in fact. 

It is a wonderful thing to receive a present of the thing 

ou have been desiring hopelessly for weeks. At first, you 
now, you are afraid that it isn’t real, or that it isn’t for 
you, or that there has been some mistake. And then grad- 
ually, as ing happens, you begin to believe in it, until 
all of a sudden you realise that it is actually there and yours. 

Angela and I were just like that. 
hen she first saw it Angela was just a little frightened. 

“I say,” she said in a scared little voice as she pulled 
the curtain aside, “the sun is shining.” 

oF gg her at the window and stared at the new strange 
world. I couldn’t see the sun—he was away round the 





corner of the cottage—but there was real sunlight coming 


into the garden. At least, as near as I could remember, 
that was what real sunlight used to look like. And there 
were real shadows cast by the cottage and the trees and 
things across the lawn. 

“ By Jove,” I said, “I believe you ’re right, Angela. And 

et s 

. I turned away from the window and pinched myself to { 
make sure that I wasn’t dreaming about some previous 
existence. And then, to make things even surer, I pinched 
Angela. She didn’t seem to be dreaming either. At least 
her voice didn’t sound dreamy as she thanked me for 
proving it to her. We hurried out into the dewy un- 
familiar garden, carefully avoiding all the puddles from : 
long habit. Hand-in-hand we ran towards the bright splash 
of light on the lawn, and suddenly round the corner of the 
cottage we saw the sun! 

There was no doubt about it. There he was, looking not 
a day older than when we parted. last, such a long time 
ago. The same jolly open countenance and the same 
beaming smile, and Angela and I turned and beamed at one 
another in sympathy. 

The suggestion of breakfast was met by Angela with | 
scorn, and so we sat out in the garden together, like a couple | 
of sun-worshippers, getting hungrier and hungrier. And 
in the next garden and the next we could see other people 
doing the same thing, just sitting and looking at the sun | 
and getting hungrier and hungrier. One man, taught pro- 
bably by experience to expect a total eclipse before very | 
long, peered through a piece of smoked glass. 

About lunch-time I struck. It didn’t look as if there | 
was going to be any lunch interval in the performance, and | 
the excitement and the lack of food together were making | 
me feel faint. We lunched hurriedly and, I thought, in- 
adequately, and hurried back for the rest of the play. 

It was a wonderful afternoon; one of those golden after- 
noons that you read about in books. Crowds of astonished 
insects turned up and buzzed and hummed round our heads. 
All nature drowsed in the golden semi-tropical heat. Even 
the sparrows appeared to be overcome. As for Angela and 
me, we routed out strange forgotten old-fashioned summer 
attire and spent the afternoon watching the puddles dry up 
on the croquet-lawn. It was very blissful. 

As the shadows lengthened a feeling of quiet melancholy 
stole over us. It is sad to watch the last of the summer 
departing, especially when it has been so short, and we 
entered the cottage with a sigh. 

“ «Tf winter comes,’ quoted Angela, ‘‘‘ can spring be far 
behind ?’”’ 

Bronzed and healthy after our summer in the open air we 
actually spent the evening without a fire. : 

Next morning, of course, the world was normal again. 
But we had a golden memory to last us until next year. 

It was a wonderful present, and we simply loved it. We 
should like to encore it, but we don’t quite know where to 
apply. L. pu G. 























THE SEX PROBLEM AGAIN. 
THERE came a pedlar to the door, disciple of AUToLYcus, 
His basket full of tortoises—a plausible and jolly cuss. 
“ The priceless pets!" said Celia, which wasn’t strictly true 
of them, 





Since I was made to take a pair at nine-and-six the two of 
them. 

For women’s whims are curious (I've often had to pardon 
hers) ; 


Besides, she said the animals are excellent as gardeners. 

But, sad to say, the shadow that has lately come athwart 
us is 

Attributable solely to the purchase of the tortoises. 





———— 
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*Goop Gracious, Mrs. Tumxrys! 
i “ Norn’, I’m sure. 


' 





For, as we all are lunatics (including me and Celia), 

We know the pair collectively as Hamlet-and-Ophelia ; 

But each presents a problem which is fruitful of perplexities ; 

| We neither of us know with any certainty which sex it is. 

Now I've a firm conviction it’s the male (unless I greatly 

err) 

Whose general deportment is the soberer and statelier ; 

While she declares the “he” must be the rollicking and 
giddy ‘un 

That always prowls and prowls around (as did the hosts of 
Midian); 

And either of us claims to take the only view that's sensible, 

And holds the other's theory entirely indefensible. 

An honest chap (as I am), if to call a spade a spade he loves, 

| Objects to Hamlet's figure being taken for his lady-love'’s ; 


} 
| 











Wor EVER caN Mrs. 'AWKINS ’AVE DONE?” 
IVE ALWAYS FOUND 'ER A LIDY TO ’ER VERY FINGER-PRINTS.” 











And she insists Ophelia, though I may make a minx of 
her, 

Is rightful Prince of Denmark, which is how she always 
thinks of her. 

We've studied works of reference that treat of torioise- 
history, 

But none in this particular sheds light upon the mystery; 

And beauty doesn’t help us, for, attractive as the genus is, 

It can't exactly pride itself on propagating Venuses. 

To fix a point that 's sowing seeds of something like a feud 
in us, 

We need a judge whose knowledge is sufficiently testudin-us ; 

For, even though they ‘ve gone to ground preparing for their 
winter rest, 

The question still retains for us an academic interest. 
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Her Very New Ladyship (who is arranging to give a party at a furnished house she 


SILVYER-WARE, Pinker?” 





has taken). “AND WILL 


Butler (taken on with the furniture). “Yus, mM’ LADY—AT THE BEGINNING OF THE EVENING, ANYWAY.” 











A GUIDE TO SHORT STORY WRITING. 
Lesson VI.—Tue Sovunrvun Srory. 
Tats is a very popular type and is 


| much sought after by the editors of the 
| higher-priced magazines. It is written 


with a pen dipped deep in the human 
soul, and is usually concerned with the 
affairs of the woman of forty. You 
start by building up a good throbbing 
atmosphere. This 1s quite easy, and is 
done by cramming into your sentences 
as many adjectives as they can possibly 
be made to hold, and by re-arranging 
your words in a novel and unexpected 
order. This latter device produces an 
effect of great earnestness. 

Never use a simple sentence if it is at 
all possible to avoid it; but, if you must 
do so, give a new twist to it. Thus :— 

Incorrect method: “He said soberly.” 
Correct method: “He soberly said. 

An almost incoherent sentence intro- 
duced from time to time will also help 
materially to achieve an emotional 
atmosphere. 

The specimen which I am about to 











exhibit is derived, with variations in 
detail, from a story which has appeared 
in one of the higher-priced magazines 
and is in every way a model of its kind. 

From a whirl of words there emerges 
gradually the fact that this is to be a 
story about a middle-aged lady named 
Mary. Her appearance is sketched for 
us with great particularily and her 
character touched upon lightly. Read- 
ing on slowly and carefully we are able 
to pick up the thread of the story. 

It would appear that Mary's husband, 
a successful business man, has just 
died, and she is going to write his 


biography. geet all this is not 
conveyed with such brutal directness, 
but that is the general effect. In fact 


what we are actually told is that “when 
death took his body she dedicated what 
of her life he had left her to a testa- 
ment which should bespeak his emprise 
of soul.” The idea that this indicates 
a biography is a clever deduction on 
the part of the reader (me) 


But mark “emprise.” There is a 





lesson for all of us in “ emprise.” 











For the purpose 
Mary occupied her late husband's study ; 
and here I think we must pause to 
quote a whole sentence, which the 
earnest student will lose no time in get- 
ting by heart, It is of such sentences 
as this that the really successful soul- 
ful story is built :— 

“Fer her own writing she used his 
chair and desk, and often when she was 
alone she would put her cheek against 
its cool dark surface and close her eyes 
and call to him and call to him until 
almost he seemed tenderly to bend 
over her and touch her and say to her, 
as how often had he said it to her thus 
bending and thus touching, ‘ Mary, do 
you love me?’”’ 


This is called “getting an atmo- 
sphere.” Itis at this point, as you will 
no doubt have noticed, that our emo- 
tional complexes (or complices) begin 
to throb madly. Certainly mine do. 

Well, one “ pungent blue-gold morn- 
ing” there is handed to her a letter 


of the biography | 








from an unknown lady who intimates 


as 
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that she has some information whioh 
might be useful for the great work, 
shall she come down from London and 
impart it? Mary takes the letter (“ she 
had beautiful ministering hands. One 
looked at her hands and knew them to 
be habituated to the doing of tender 
things”) and is at first a little doubtful. 
However, her boy Jack persuades her to 
invite the lady down (‘to and fro and to 
and fro the spatted foot was swinging ”’), 
and this is accordingly done. 

In due course Mrs. Dean ariives, 
Jack goes to meet her. 





and 


It is obvious at once that this is no 


ordinary lady. - For one thing she did 
| not dare to be thirty, we are told. Also 
her walk had dancing in it For the 


| and 
gularly observant youth, notices that | 


| husk in it. 





‘ précieuse she was and exquisite ;”’ 
Jack, who must have been a sin- 


rest, ‘ 


g 
her eyes crinkle at the corners when 
she smiles and her voice has a littk 
The presence of the little 
husk is not explained, but it conveys a 
suggestion of mystery. It may have 
been that she was a prodigal daughter. 
We shall never know. 


But there is something more tha 
mysterious about this lady with th« 
| crinkled eyes and the husk—something 


very dreadful indeed. We are not told 
what it is; all we know is that Jack is 
too young to define it. But Mary knows 


| in the very first minute, and decides at 


| once to receive her, 








not in the study, as 
she had originally intended, but in the 
morning-room beyond. Thesignificanc 
of this is of course overwhelming. 
Arrived in the morning-room, this 
sinister stranger does not waste time 
In five minutes she has broken it to 
Mary that her paragon of a hushand 
had been carrying on for years behind 


her (Mary’s) back, and that she herself | 


has some very compromising letters from 
him, and that he had promised to leave 
her well provided for in his will, and 
never did anything of the kind, and sO 
please can she have a lot of money‘ 


Whereupon Mary, instead of turning | 


her rudely out of doors, as would prob- | 
ably happen i inthe harsh world outside | 
magazinedom, agrees, in the orthodox | 


manner of the gracious heroine of a 
| 


soulful story, that, if the lady had really 
given her love to the erring husband, 
she certainly ought to receive lots of 
money in exchange fo rit. Incidentally, 
while so agreeing, “ compassion and | 
pity covered her from head to foot as 
with a robe that shone.” 

Knowing the rules, we guess at once 
that this remarkable magnanimity can 
have only one result. And we are right 
This is what happens :— 


J 
“The woman tottered and stared at 
her and clutched the window-curtain 
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| Artist (who takes his art very sericusly, to new Patron who has offered him a ccin- 
mission). “Bur I CAN'T WORK WITHOUT INSPIRATION. I WON'T TAKE THE COMMISSION 
UNLESS I ruink I AM INSPIRED ENOUGH.” 


New Patron. “Nor A PENNY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED GuINEAS. TAKE IT oR 


LEAVE IT, ME BOY 





| lest at the unexpectedness of oath ‘ten me- | her ner ear on i ls desk ; 
‘ficence she fell. Her hand flew to her goes home, to burn “ gulpingly” 
throat, and, as one choking, she husked, | number of letters. 

you-—’"” Yes, of course the reader knows per- 


fectly well by this time that Mrs. Dean 











a 


‘ You—mean 


and lied at the end, having in eighty 
seconds been reformed out of all recog- 
nition by the exquisite nobility of Mary 
(who, though a trifle stout, as we had 


away in each her soulful complices 
| (or complexes), breaks down at that and 
confesses that it was alla naughty story, 
and that Mary's husband was never in | 


| Well, of course Mrs. Dean, throbbing 


|love with her at all. She shakes, in| been delicately given to understand in 
fact, from head to foot; and Mary, | the first paragraph, had evidently kept | 


her hands well manicured). 
is therefore not quite so startling as it 
might be. But never mind that. We 
have throbbed almost to suffocation, 
haven't we? And that is all that is 
wanted in the soulful story. 


“whose hands had been shaped by life- 


long loveliness,” has to hold her up 
| while she e xplains that the whole thing 
| was simply an attempt to extract money 
| on the strength of some forged letters. 
| 


So Mary retires to the study to lay 





was speaking the truth at the beginning | 


The climax | 


and Mrs. Dean | 
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SUBURBAN SCENES, 
VI.—Tnae Great Moror Roan. 

Badger bas acquired a motor-car. 

fear pg: be a quiet fellow of 
artistic and literary tastes, with a pas- 
sion for seenery, nature and the habits 
of birds. 

Most of the quiet fellows of artistic 
and literary tastes I know have now 
acquired cars and become corrupted in 
one way or another. But Badger has 
suffered the most i, rama of all. 
For Badger was once a bitter critic of 
the modern lust for speed, disapproved 
of New York, the march of science and 
mechanical progress, and liked more 





“What's this?” I said, holding 
tight. “It looks like a motor-track.” 

“Tt is,” said Badger shortly; “it’s 
one of the Great New Roads. On, on, 
my beauty!” 

{ formed the conclusion that his last 
words were addressed to his horrible 
brown car. I looked at him in amaze- 
ment. His eyes bulged, his face was 
flushed, his jaw was set, but on his lips 
there flickered the faint smile of exalta- 
tion and semi-religious rapture. He was 
a different man. So was I. For the 
speedometer needle, I now observed, 
had leapt from thirty-five to fifty and 
was still going strong. 

Fifty - two — fifty - five — fifty - six! 





where Badger betook himself each morn- 
ing. The Great Motor Road was Bad- 
ger's secret sin. Millions of unemployed 
had been labouring for innumerable 
months to make a public road. But all 
they had made was a sensual paradise 
where Badger every morning might 
drug himself with speed. 

I must say I felt surprisingly safe. 
We met few cars, and Badger took good 
care that none should overtake us. I 
expected every moment a wheel to come 
off or a tyre to burst into flames, but I 
did not seriously fear death by collision. 
No, no, what worried me was the cor- 
ruption of my friend’s soul. 

“© Lord!” he said bitterly now and 





than anything to sit quietly 
watching a wag-tail walking 
about a lawn or to be thrown 
quietly off a horse in a country 
lane. 

Originally, no doubt, like most 
quiet literary men, he was made 
to buy the car by his children. 
Many a time have I heard them 
complain about having to walk 
to and from the cinema in the 
High Street, and there came a 
day when they would stand it 
no longer. But, poor kids, their 
pleasure was short-lived. For 
now-a-days there is scarcely a 
day when Badger does not want 
the car for himself, and it is 
quite clear that he is beginning 
to regard his car as a kind of 
instrument for his own selfish 
entertainment. 

I had often seen him potter- 
ing about the suburb, a careful 
driver in traffic, as I should have 
expected. The odd thing was 
that he was so often driving 
out of town just after breakfast, 
when decent men are going in to 
work, Yesterday he stopped the 
car and invited me to come for a 
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Beater (indicating novice 
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). “"E.’s DONE A LoT 0’ SHOOTIN’ 
IN "IS TIME—MOSTLY IN STARTIN’ RUNNIN’ RACES.” 


then, slowing down; “look at 
that confounded fellow crossing 
the road.” 

When we reached the end of 
the Road we turned and dashed 
up it again, Badger pointing out 
with satisfaction the puny litue 
cars we had passed on the way 
out. Besides the blocking up of 
all side roads he suggested other 
methods of making the Read 
safe for motocracy, such as the 
exclusion of commercial lorries 
and the erection of barbed-wire 
fences to keep pedestrians from | 
crossing 16. 

When we had traversed the | 
Road six times and Badger had 
worked out his averages for the 
day he left the car in a side- 
street and, walking up toa police- 
man at the extreme end of the 
Road, impudently engaged him 
in conversation. The policeman 
thought we were ordinary pedes 
trians, democrats or dog’s bodies. 
This was fortunate, for he had 
no sort of passion for motorists. 

“T hope, officer,’ said Badger, 
“they ‘re not going to allow 
motor-buses on this Road.” 














short “spin.” “Back in half-an-hour,” 
he said. There was a strange furtive 
gleam in his eyes, and, curious to see 
what he was up to, I went with him. 

Hedrovethrough the congested traffic 
in exemplary fashion. But he had 
that air of suppressed excitement which 
you see in many men as dinner-time 
approaches. A man I know who took 
a good deal of opium used to look very 
much the same. 

Suddenly we turned out of the 
traffic and were dashing down a vast 
empty road, It was as smooth as a 
skating-rink and as wide as a river. 
Armies of men laboured on each side, 
putting up lamp-posts and putting 
down drains, but the road itself was per- 
fect, miraculous, smooth and gleaming. 
naa put his foot on something and 
we shot ahead, 








Another car flew out of the distance 
ahead and passed us with the awful 
whizz of two express-trains meeting. 
Fifty-seven—fifty-eight! The needle 
struggled up to fifty-nine, quivered, and 
suddenly dropped back. 

“ Hell!” said the quiet man of liter- 
ary tastes. “ These curséd cross-roads ! 
Didn't touch sixty, did we?” he sighed. 

“Not quite,” I said. “Quite near 
enough,” 

“Never mind, we'll do it on the 
next stretch. D' you know, I did an 
average of fifty-five for the four miles 
yesterday and fifty-seven the day before. 
Of course these side-roads are a perfect 
curse. They ought to be blocked up.” 

And once again the needle started 
dashing round. 

Horror seized me. I was at the 
mercy of a maniac, This, then, was 





“ Why not ?” said the officer sourly. 

“Well, I mean, it would spoil it, 
wouldn’t it?” said Badger. “ For 
motoring, I mean.” 

“Well,” said the policeman with 
heavy sarcasm, “it ain't exackly a 
motor-track, you know.” 

This was so very much the opposite 
of Badger’s opinion, and of the facts as 
[ had observed them, that it was with 
difficulty that I refrained from a loud 
laugh. Further conversation revealed 
an even deeper difference in the points 
of view. While Badger was full of 
schemes for making the Road a happier 
place for motorists, in the policeman s 
view it had been intended from the be- 
ginning as a place to which motorists 
might be deeoyed for their discomfiture, 
and had been specially constructed by 
the unemployed for that purpose. 
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“You wait till ‘there’ s a Measured 
Furlong or two!” he said lusciously, 








some hated enemy, “ You wait till J 
catch him a clip on the jaw! 
was not content with traps. 
opinion there should be | imps down the 
middle of the Road, not for the purpose 
of illumination but to obstruct the cars 
Red lights and danger signals should be 
erected at intervals, not to indicate any 
existing dangers but to intimidate the 
motor-drivers. And one gathered that 
the Road would not be really complete 
| till it was fitted with and 
oubliettes, like the bunkers on a golf- 
course. 

In his time he had been lucky enough 
and he spoke 


satisfaction 


In his 


obstacles 


to “get 
of these exploits with quiet 
and pride but it was clear that he had 
never himself travelled in a motor-car 
and was about as capable of judging the 
speed of one as I am of estimating the 
velocity of Mars. C 
though, contrary to the 

policemen, his ignorance was all in the 


His innocence W 


" many motorists 


uriously enoug! 


gene! al view of 





| motorist’s favour. as 
| really virginal. 

‘f’ve seen ’em,” he said impres- 
 sivels —‘T’ye seen ‘em come down that 
} road at thirty and thirty-two miles ai 
| hows , 

“Good Lord!” said Badge kedl 

| his eyes goggling with wonde and 
| hon ror. 

“Ves.” said flicer, e? ng i 
effect, ‘thirty and thirty-two miles an 
hour—lI ’ve seen ‘em. Novy yk at 
| that feller : 

A small cai appeared n the 

| tance, absolute ly alone in the ist Road 

| and travelling at least forty miles an 

hour. 

| Look at that feller,” said thi police 

|man. “A good twenty-six or seven ’e’s 

| doing twenty-six or seven {'e’s doing 
an inch,” : 

| “By Jove! said the disgraceful 
Badger. “ What's the speed-limit ?” 

‘ Twenty miles an hour's the speed 

limit,” said the policeman. But we 


generally give ’em a margin of five mile 
or so. Let'’em stick to twenty-five 
and we don’t worry ’em,” he said 


yossible 
} i 


At this point I found if in 
to continue the conversation with real 
gravity. We slunk round the 
and returned to the « 

With my foot on the step | happened 
to turn my head, and was considerably 
disconcerted to see the 
the corner regarding 
severity ; and who can blame 

Badger, however, 
Badger seems to have lost 
sense, 


I 


| 
| kindly. 
| 
| 


cornell 


police man at 


with some 


us 
him ? 


simply laughed 
all moral 





bear no ill-will to motorists 


rubbing his hands, as one might say of | 


But he | 
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( (fo, maid who has just answered 
say Mum™y [sn'T AT HOME WHEN B8HE Is 
general, but I do hope that for the 


good of his soul Badger will shortly | 


e prosecuted and placed in jail. 


P. H. 


rewicr on Loan To Ruse.” 
Headline in Sunday Paper. 





This should remove the impression that 


e had completely given himself away 


Brrrisu Press Rrpiccite tae Ipera o1 
keer Berso Usep pny Leacur.” 
Canadian Paper. 

Some confusion here, we gather, be- 
tween the League of Nations and the 
Football League. 

Bourne (Line a town of nearly 4.500 in 
habitant has been six weeks without a 
funeral.”—Daily Paper. 


in | What are the local motorists doing ? 


front-door) 
YOUR NAUGHTY 


fhe 


is 11 


“ ALICE, EVERY TIM 5 
Fis it - 


On 
7 = 
In Barberous Spain. 
Madrid hair-dresser’s advertisement: 
“PrLuguERo! 
Corrrnur! 
Heras cur ¢ 


With a shilling, no doubt. 


‘ Brisbane, June 26. 


| The Acting-Premier, Mr. Gillies, stated to 
| day that his attention had been called to an 
} Australian film, and he had no hesitation «1 


| saying that if it was permitted as an exhibi 
{tion there would be an attempt to bring im- 


migrants to Australia under false pretences. 


The scheme depicted immigrant sheep arriving 
in Svdney witha large number of boy immi- 
| 


| grants.”—Australian Paper. 
| Surely Mr. Griuies’ apprehensions as 
|to the attractions of the film are exag- 


gerated. 
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aa” 


Auntie?” 


“CAN’® YOU GET SOME LITTLE GIRL, DARLING ?,” 


“My pear AunTiE ! 








MY WIFE'S LETTER-BAG. 
My wife has raised no objection to my 
opening her letters in her absence. Not 
that I have been given actual permission, 


, nor indeed have I applied for it, but, in 


| cireumstances of the case, 


| quiesced in my action. 


justice to myself and in the _ 

can 
safely assert that she has tacitly ac- 
The corre- 
spondence itself is rarely interesting. 
What however can be claimed for it is 
that it gives me on occasion an insight 
into her character which I should not 
otherwise have had. 

To me she is and:probably will re- 
main an ideal; but; there are little 


| intimate touches’ in many of these 
| communications indicative of things 


hidden even from the most observant 
husband. Take the following: “A 


, woman of .taste-and culture like your- 


| that su 


self must always feel when the dark 
autumn days come round a yearning for 
tion of brightness in her 


_ attire which costs so little and means so 
_ much. Our scarves (from 6s, 113d.).. .” 
| andsoon. It seems callousof the sender 
| to entrust so personal a missive to an 
: envelope with a halfpenny stamp. 


Or again: “If you are, as we have 


| reason to believe, a housewife who 








studies economy, you cannot afford to 
neglect the unexampled opportunity 
offered by our forthcoming White Sales,” 
a term which I gather is well under- 
stood by women in gereral, but which 
somehow suggests to me a Circassian 
slave-market. Then there is the appeal 
to the maternal instinct: “A mother’s 
first care is her children, and you would 
be the last to wish your little ones to 
incur the risk attendant on indifferent 
foot-wear. ‘Crepida’ Shoes are best 
and safest for growing boys and girls.” 
Among similar pathetic appeals on 
behalf of cots and perambulators, for it 
appears to be known that ours is a 
long and increasing family, comes an 
even more confidentially worded epistle : 
“Your daughter has now reached the 
age when girls acquire a peculiar self- 
consciousness with theadded knowledge 
that a woman’s most vital interest is 
her appearance. You will in vain try 
to laugh this away, so why not come 
and see our new lines in hats for girls 
just passing out of the school age ?” 
Sometimes I confess I feel the shock 
of awkward revelation: “As a con- 
noisseur ” (isn't there something wrong 
with the gender here ?) “in wines, you 
will like to see my list of selected vint- 
ages for an educated palate. 


Ir I COULD HAVE GOT ANYBODY ELSE, wourp I HAVE COME AND ASKED yot 


| 








is requested.” This was the first hint 
that I had had of her addiction to secret 
drinking. 

Judged by the number of letters she 
has from a gentleman in the country 
offering her (and her only, it would 
seem) the last breathless chance of a 
thoroughly sound financial investment 
(‘‘a telegraphic reply is advisable "), she 
appears to have undreamt-of resources, 
Against this, however must be set an- 
other letter, one which I opened with 
shame, for it was marked private and 
had a three-halfpenny stamp: ‘“ Does 


| your husband starve you of dress-allow- 


ance? If so we are prepared to make 
you immediate cash advances from £20 
to £2000 on your note of hand ws, 

But perhaps the most painful of all 
was theone beginning, “ Why does your 
husband stay late at the office?” (In- 
cidentally I’may remark that I never 
do.) “If you wish inquiries made . . . 

But let me conclude with something 
more pleasant: “The preoccupation of 
every real woman "they are fond of 
these generalisations —“ is her com- 
plexion.”” 

Unfortunately my wife, whatever else 





she may be, is not areal woman. On the 


A‘ contrary, I am a confirmed bachelor. 


[Octoper 8, 1924, | 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 











completely restored by the sight of Sir | ance of quotations from the speeches 
ALFRED Monn, escorted by his son and 

Tuesday, September 30th.—Members | Mr. Vivian Pxituipps, marching up the 
of Parliament submitied to the inter-! floor to take the Oath. 





| ruption of their holidays with 
better grace than might have been 
| expected, and turned up in sur- 

prising force. As a change from 
damp and chilly days in seaside 
hotels the prospect of anything 
heated, even an Irish debate, had, 
I suppose, its attractions. 

So thronged was the Treasury 
Bench when the SPEAKER took 
the Chair that little Mr. Wausx 
was crowded out and had to find 
a niche among the Liberals below 
the Gangway, thereby causing a 
momentary rumour that he had 
resigned. 

The Prime MINistEeR easily 
scored off Sir F. Hann, who asked 
his authority for the statement 
that Mr. Hopeson, our represent- 
ative in Moscow, had not been 
personally molested by the Soviet 
Government. ‘The authority of 
Mr. Hodgson,” was the quiet 
answer. 

Mr. MacDonatp was not quite 











so happy in his reply regarding 
the murder of Mrs. Evans in 
Mexico. He referred to a state- 
ment by the Mexican Government 
that two men had spontaneously con- | 


\ 
Mr 


gentleman think that’s true?” 


Lady Astor; and the Prime Munsis- |< 


Ter, after a brief pause, indicated that | 
the noble lady must ask him another. | 
Called upon to explain the withdrawal 
during the Recess of the prosecution of 
a Communist editor for alleged sedition, 
the ArroRrNEY-GENERAL read a defences 
of his action that appeared on the face 
of it to be complete. He had author 
ised the prosecution in the belief that 
the man in question was fully respon- 
sible. Further inquiries by the police 
had caused him to alter his opinion 
He had received no representations | 
from anyone on the subject. How the 
was it, suavely inquired Sir Joun Simon, | 
that counsel for the Crown stated that 
the prosecution was withdrawn “ be-| 
cause representations had been made | 
since it was instituted as to the mean 
ing and character of the article” ? 
Cross-examination, I gather, is a pro 
cess that Sir Parrick HastinGs enjoys | 
more as torturer than as victim. Even | 
the noisy adjurations of the Clydesiders 
to “Stick to your guns, Pat!" did not | 
comfort him, and it was only his chief's | 
promise that a day should be set aside | 
for a full discussion of the affair that 
extracted him—for the moment, at | 
least—from an increasingly tight place. | 


The good-humour of the House was | 


NEW 


Ian MACPHERSON ENTERS THE LISTS ON BEHALF 


| In moving the Second Reading of the | during the evening, but the liveliest was 
fessed their guilt. ‘* Does the right hon. | Irish Boundary Bill the Prive Muinis-|that of Lord Huan Ceci, who drew 
asked | Ter carefully surveyed the recent history | an ingenious parallel between the pres- 
of the question, and with an abund- | entsituationand The Merchant of Venice, 


\ DANIEL 
Lord Hveu 


VENICI 
MENT 
POND 


H 





CHAMPION OF 


or ULSTER. 


TO JUDGMENT.” 
Cecu. “Ie THe Court oF 

HAD ACTED AS THE Bririsn Govern- 
THEY WOULD HAVE 
as TO ALLOW Swrrock TO SHED AS 
BLOOD AS HE PLEASED.” 


COME 


50 AMENDED THE | 


of Party-leaders fortified his contention 
that it was an obligation of honour for 
Parliament to enable Article 12 of the 
Irish Treaty to be carried out in 
the spirit as well as in the letter. 

Mr. Batpwry's view was that 
the spirit must not be one-sided. 
They must consider what was in 
the minds of the majority of 
those who ratified the Treaty, 
namely that the Commission was 
intended to make a strictly limited 
rectification of the Boundary, 
and not the wholesale changes 
=——_} apparently contemplated by the 
Irish Free State. He invited the 
Government to accept Amend- 
ments designed to make that 
clear. 

The Ulster Unionists desired 
to go further, and reject the Bill 
altogether. Their case was well 
set forth by Mr. Rem and Mr. 
O'NEILL, and their arguments re- 
ceived the powerful support of 
Mr. Ian Macrnerson, formerly 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
asserted that when the 1920 Act 
was passed a definite pledge was 
given to Northern Ireland that 
D. the boundaries then accorded to 
her should not be altered. 

Many good speeches were made 








|The Free State Shylock was trying to 
|cut its pound of flesh (Fermanagh and 
Tyrone) nearest the heart of the Ulster 
| Antonio, and would be encouraged, he 
feared, by the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in bringing forward the Bill. 

Wednesday, October I1st.—I imagine 
i that with the wisdom that comes after 
ithe event the surviving signatories of 

the Irish Treaty of 1921 are sorry now 
that they did not engage a competent 
|and discreet shorthand writer to attend 
| their conferences and take notes of what 
was said as well as what was settled. 
| Had they done so the present Bill might 
never have been necessary. At least 
their own reputations as careful states- 
jmen would have been enhanced and 
| some disagreeable recriminations would 
have been avoided. 

We should not, for example, have 
| heard Captain Wepawoop Benn, who, 
| for all his personal charm, has an un- 

happy knack of raising the temperature 
of any discussion in which he takes 
part, suggesting either that the British 
signatories knew that Ulster could 
levade the Boundary Commission by 
| simply refusing to appoint a Commis- 
sioner, and had sold a pup to GrirriTus 
and Con..ins, or else that the present 
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attitude of the Ulster Unionists was“ a 
dishonourable afterthought.” 

We should not have had Mr. Austen 
CHAMBERLAIN, who indignantly repu- 
diated these insinuations, at the same 
time admitting that his memory was 
not good enough to recall Cabinet dis- 
cussions, and falling back upon “ com- 
mon knowledge,” in default of docu- 
mentary evidence, for proof of his as- 
sertion that the possibility of cutting 
whole counties out of Ulster was never 
contemplated. 

Lastly, it would not have been pos- 
sible for Mr. Luoyp Groree, who might, 
one would have thought, have stopped 
the whole quarrel months ago with a 
single frank word as to what was in 
his mind when he signed the Treaty, 
making a long speech more in the style 
of an advocate eager to 
defeat his old colleague, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, than 
of a judge anxious to 
silence controversy. His 
statement that neither 
he nor his colleagues had 
ever given “a_ single 
public pledge’ (my ital- 
ics) in regard to the 
boundaries had a rather 
sinister sound as suggest- 
ing that private pledges 
had been given, and lent 
a possibly undue import- 
ance to Mr. Mones’ as- = 
sertion that Lord Carson 
had received a letter 
from the then Prime 
Minister assuring him 
that the Six Counties 
area would be permanent- 
ly excluded from the Act. 

A good many Unionists 
and a handful of Liberals 
voted for the Motion of 
the Ulster Members; but _ 
it was lost by 291 to 124, and the Bill 
was thereupon read a second time. 

Thursday, October 2nd.—W ith a Tory 
Vote of Censure on the Paper for next 
week, and a Liberal Vote of Censure 
looming in the near future, the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench looked far 
from happy. Hitherto they have man- 
aged to steer safely between the rock 
and the whirlpool; but the threatened 
rapprochement between Secylla and 
Charybdis would make further progress 


agen. 

he anxiety of Ministers quickly 
communica itself to the benches 
behind them and caused some of the 
Labour Members to be more than 
usually resentful of the Opposition’s 
uestions. References to Russia found 
them particularly touchy, and when a 
Unionist contrasted Mr. Ponsonpy’s 
bland reply, that the Government re- 








AFTER 
First Leopard. “ Bur wuat EVER HAS HAPPENED TO YOUR srors?” 
THERE WERE NEVER ANY SPO18 ON we.” 
Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN AND Mr. Lioyp Grorce. 


Second Leopard, * Spors? 





garded the treatment of Georgia as an 
internal affair of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, with the promises made to the 
Georgians by Mr. MacDonaxp and Mr. 
Snowpen only last year, they broke 
out into angry exclamations. 

In the circumstances it was tactless 
of Sir Kixastey Woop to supplement 
an inquiry as to the sufficiency of the 
Priwe Minister's salary with a refer- 
ence to the fact (revealed during the 
Recess) that a private citizen has en- 
dowed him with a motor-car. This 
brought a storm of protests from Mr. 
Jack Jones, Mr. Kirxwoop and other 
authorities on Parliamentary deport- 
ment, and led to a “‘ scene,” which the 
SPEAKER at length brought to an end 
by jumping impartially upon both Sir 
Kinasey and his critics, 





THE 


In Committee on the Irish Bill Mr. 
CasseLs moved an Amendment instruct- 
ing the Boundary Commissioners to 
carry out their duties “ without sub- 
stantially altering the area of Northern 
Ireland as fixed by the Government of 
Ireland Act." Mr. Luoyp Grorce re- 
marked that De Vauera and his friends 
were going about saying “ you cannot 
trust the British word”’—a fact to which 
he appeared to attach unnecessary im- 
portance in view of his further state- 
ment that “the Celt is an imaginative 
being; "’ and Mr. T. P. O.Connor com- 
plained that he hac had to listen to 
‘“‘a deluge of nonsense,” but did not 
specify to which of the previous 
speeches he was referring. 

The Amendment was rejected by 257 
to 207, and after a further division, in 
which the Unionist leaders did not vote, 
the Bill was read a third time. 





CARDIAC AND OTHER RECORDS. 


Mary Tupor is said to have declared 
that the word “Calais” would be written 
on her heart, and the poet Browning 
stated that “Italy” would be found on 
his. And more recently, acc: ding to 
a Sunday paper, Lord Levernutoe, 
opening a Trade exhibition, informed 
his hearers that in his case the word 
would be ** Grocery.” 

An enterprising statistician is now 





instituting an inquiry with the view of | 
ascertaining if these illustrious examples | 
are being generally followed, and has | 
received the following information :— | 

Dr. De Martino-Fusco, who was | 
traced, with the assistance of several 
thousand Fascisti, to the remote castle | 
in Udolpho where he is at present en- | 
gaged in deciphering a 
lyric poem in an excel- | 
lent state of preservation 
which he attributes to 
SAPPHO, said that on the 
left lobe of his brain 
would be found embroi- 
dered the words, * Live 
and let Livy!” 

General Priwo pe Ri- 
veRA, the Spanish Dicta- 
tor, interviewed in Mad- 
rid, said that he was a 
great admirer of English 
literature, and that one 
line from a poem he had 
read had recurred to 
him frequently. Hecould 
not swear that it would 
be written on his heart— 
he rather hoped not— 
but it had certainly stuek 
in his memory. The 
line in question was— 

“The little Moor and how 
much it is!” 
Mr. J. H. Tuomas, in- | 
| tercepted at Waterloo among his par- 
rots, said that his heart was tattooed | 
with “N.U.R.,” these letters standing, 
of course, for ‘Not Unto Ramsay!” | 

The Managing Director of a famous 
firm of popular caterers also favoured | 
initials—three M’s intertwined, “ repre- 
senting,” he explained, “the foundation | 
of our succe:s, which has been built up | 
on Meals with Music for the Middle 
classes.” 

Mr. SyowpeNn, who appeared de- 
pressed, remarked in the course of an 
interview that he had hoped some such 
cheery rallying-cry as, say, “ Doles for | 
All!” might be found printed in large 
type—red, of course—on his heart, but | 
that he was not so sanguine just now. | 

The new Bishop of BrrmincHaM, for- 
merly Canon Bares, who has in some | 
quarters been suspected of holding 


| Modernist views, answering a telephone | 
ae 
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i call, was understood to have exclaimed, 


| “A fig for Apam!” and some disappoint- | 
| ment was felt when it was learned that 


this was a mistake, his lordship having 
merely remarked, “I beg your pardca.” 
The wife of an ex-Premier has replied 
that she has already signed a contract 
with a publishing firm prepared to ad- 
vance her twenty thousand pounds on 
account for the English and American | 
serial and book rights of anything that | 
might be found inscribed upon her heart. | 
“They probably hope it will be the last | 
instalment of my autobiography, and 
that I shall discard my habitual reti- 
cence and say something really daring 
and indiscreet. But no—they will 
simply find the name ‘ Ltoyp Grorar’ | 
and that on the soles of my feet.” 








MOTHER SHIPTON MODERNISED. 


Wen Tottey “ fails to qualify,” 
Competing with the Yanks, 
And none is found to jollify 
In British golfing ranks, 
No art will cure or mollify 
The panic in our banks 
When Tottey “ fails to qualify,” 
Competing with the Yanks 


When native stars and soloists 


Yield to the foreign fry ; 
When England’s chosen poloist 
Are smitten hip and thigh ; 
When Bolshevists and Bolvists 
Exalt their horn on high 
What hope have English solo 
Against the foreign fry ? 
When exquisite Terpsichore 
Accepts the negroid yoke 
When Transatlantic hickor: 
Supplants the British oak ; 
When coffee’s made of chicory 
‘Tis getting past a joke , 
specially Terpsichore 
Beneath the negroid yoke. 
When fiction, grown mephitical, 
With sex- obsession cloyed, 
Turns psy cho-analytical 
Under the spell of Frevp, 
The public, though uncritical, 
Will in disgust avoid 
Romance that is mephitical, 
With sex-obsession cloyed. 
When people start re-christening 
Their capitals and towns ; | 
When everybody 's listening 
And seldom free from frowns, 
The glamour and the glistening | 
Will pass from thrones and 
crowns 
When people start re-christening 
Their capitals and towns. 
When woman shears her tresses 
And stains her cheeks and lips 
With paints and other messes, 
And swears and freely sips 
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Sailor (just home from “ Empire cruise”). 


YOU A MONKEY, BUT I ‘aD NO LUCK.” 
Fond Wife. “Ou, 1f DON’T MATTER, DFE 


Cocktails and B. and 8.’es, 
Her reign is near eclipse, 

When woman shears her tresses 
And stains her cheeks and lips. 


When children, once so near to us, 
Increasingly pursue 

’aths that are strange and queer 

to us, 

And Cooaan’s revenue 

Makes Ramsay's pay appear to us 
\ bare subsistence screw, 

The world’s end will be near to us— 
And very high time too! 





aAn—lI "AVE rot 








“Sorry, OLD Gin; I TRIED 'ARD TO GET 


” 


“It is rather an interésting psychological 
fact that the loafer almost invariably p lfers 
| the front of some public edifice to lean against 
| rather than a building of less imposing appear 
ance.”—Local Paper. 
Occasionally, however, he condescends 
| to shop-lifting. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“It is evident that there is a change of con- 

| trol at the Police Gourt premises. Instead of 
two very dirty and disreputable tables, one for 
the Bar and one for the Press, as has been the 

case for years, the habitués received a pleasant 
| 

| 


| surprise when they found the tables covered 
with green maize.”—Fiji Paper. 





| We prefer it in nose-bags. 
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deed, I can conceive no better gradus to 
geography than a walk through the vast 
rooms, especially if you had s:cha guide 
as ours, a masterful personality whose 
mere glance opened doors as though a 
heat-ray had melted the lock. 


DOCK LEAVES. 


Oxp Father Thames can do it when 
he likes. I have no recollection of the 
building in which his young men used 
to transact his complicated lower-river 
affairs, but there is no more impressive 
and commanding edifice in London 
than the present headquarters of these 
administrators, which rise white and 
massive and majestical from Tower 
Hill, a minute from all the grime of 
Mark Lane station and only a hundred 
yards or so from the Tower itself and, 
at lunch-time, all the oratory and 
legerdemain of Tower Hill. The Bank 
of England, the Royal Exchange, the 
Royal Mint, Buckingham Palace itself 
are insignificant in comparison with 
this gleaming soaring structure. 

I can imagine the frugal Port of 
London Authority, conscious enough 
that new quarters were necessary, but 
never dreaming of such stone, such 
statuary, such splendour, showing 
Father Thames an ordinary plan for| = 
business premises, and I can picture the | “¢4-———_ ae 
shower of spray that drenched them as PORT OF LONDON. 
the angry old fellow shook his head and PRIVATE HORNPIPE-ROOM FOR OFFICIALS 
insisted on magnificence. AND EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE RECEIVED A RISE 

“ See to it,” he said, “that my office | OF ®44RY. 
shall have the most imposing exteriorin} We began with ivory, for, if you 
London, And, inside, the best marble| want a few yards of elephant tusks, 
and the best brass and iron and the|the London Dock is the place to get 
best wood.” them. Here they lie by the thousand ; 

And he had his way. The panelling'but they do not necessarily, I was 
and carving of the Board 
Room and the various 
committee rooms are 
such masterpieces of 
joinery and art. as, 
abroad, we should engage 
a guide to lead us to; 
while there is one little # 
waiting-room which is fi 
as beautiful in its propor- 
tions and chaste simpli- / 
city of decoration as - 
any apartment I have 
ever seen. 

Such is the home of K<Qwy 
the Port of London Au- ,/¢ 
thority; and I mention //f/j; 
it not only because of its 
fine aristocratic quality, \J 
but also because, if you 
want to be allowed to 
explore the, Docks, this | 
is where you must get 
permission. ; 

To explore even so 
small a section of the 
Docks as we were able to 
see In a morning is in a sense to put a| pleased to learn, mean a commensurate 
girdle round the earth. The globe is at -soererha among elephants, for they 
your feet. For that England isan island | can be shed like antlers, I should like 
which cannot do without the world is|to take some billiard champions into 
proved here in the most amusing and | this room and watch their expressions 
picturesque ways in five minutes. In-|among so much of the raw material of 








ee 
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THE WINE STORES. 
DePRESSING EFFECT UPON AN AMERICAN ANTI-PROHIBITIONIST. 








record breaks. Even the sardonic fea- 
tures of MELBouRNE INMAN might relax 
and soften as he thought of what the 
jungle had been doing for him. 

We next climbed to the Spice Floor, 
and in this fragrant spot began to re- 
alise what a banquet of scents the 
Docks can spread. I don’t say they 
are all perfumes, but they are all inter- 
esting and now and then very difficult 
to identify. But here on the Spice 
Floor the scents are rich and Eastern, 
the prevailing one being that of cinna- 
}mon, which mingles with nutmeg and 














|mace and cloves, but overmasters all. | 


| Blended thus, how agreeably they 


| sweeten and orientalize the air! Why, | 


iI wondered, as I rolled between my 


palms the powder from a huge sack of 


fof scent? The broadcasters and the 
|musicians toil to soothe the ear; the 
painters and the cinema stars toil to 
please the eye ; the cooks and restaura- 
teurs toil to tickle the palate and the 
tongue; but no one arranges subtle | 


important member of the sensory family. 
You can carry your ncse to the Docks, 
however, assured of regalement ; for in | 
addition to these Spice Floors there is | 
|@ Bark Floor, and elsewhere you will 
| find all the heavily-scented oils that are 
| used chiefly in medicine, the conquering 
|hero being of course eucalyptus. IL 
| found myself able to name several of 
them, yet not without a 
= certain amount of doubt; 
, but when we came to} 
the great iodine room I 
wasdone. It was famil- 
iar butremote: I thought | 
of hospital- wards but | 
failed to connect. And | 
who would ever expect | 
to see iodine looking like | 
powdered lead? Which 
reminds me that, if you | 
want to know what is | 
the very antithesis of | 
powdered lead, you will | 
find it in a bowl of quick- | 
silver which the thought | 
ful Port of London Au- | 
thority has placed inone | 
of the rooms for the be- 
guilement of visitors— 
not to drink, but to play 
with and marvel at. 
Surely of all the freakish 
fancies of which Nature 
is possible, quicksilver 1s 
the gayest! Is thereany 
other liquid that is wet and yet dry? 
any other liquid that needs force to get 
your hand into it and can sustain buoy- 
antly a twenty-eight pound weight? 
any other liquid that almost requires @ 
giant to lift a pint of it? any other liquid 
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cinnamon, is there no organised cult | 


| odours for the delectation of a no less | 
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WHat EVER I8 THE MATTER?” 
I'D NEVER SEEN ONE OF THEM KIPPERED TIGERS BEFORE.” 











' 
j 
§ 
Mistress (showing new maid over the house). “Goop aractovs! 
Maid. “It '3 ALL RIGHT, Mum. 
that breaks up into vivid gambolling | alley lit feebly by gas jets at distant in- 
drops, each one of which isa ball of light | tervals, a quarter of a milein length, with 
and an imp of mischief ? barrels on either side. A sight to break 
| In an open letter to the Horse which | the prohibitive heart of Mr. Wintam 
I wrote in these pages not so long ago | Jonnson of the stealthy and purposeful 
I referred to his inevitable disappear-j} 4, 
ance from London's streets. But at 
the Docks he is still the friend of man, | 
j and his supersession by machinery is | 
not contemplated. The old fa:niliar | 
clatter of hoofs slipping on the stones | 
and struggling for foothold is in our | 
¥ | ears all the time. 
Vv But of course the culminating excite- | 
. ; ment of this particular section of the 
: Docks is the visit to the wine vaults. | 


Everyone has heard stories of these | 
| seductive cellars; everyone has envied 
the fortunate creatures whose luck it | 
is to secure an “ Order to Taste."" You 
| know the old legend of the parties | 
| arriving sedate and scientific, and some 

hours later emerging in a state of un- 

controllable hilarity varied by coma; 
you have heard of the strictly teetotal 
visitors who are so overcome by the | 
fumes that in a few moments they are 
indistinguishable from malt - worms. 

But if ever the privilege of Tasting Or 
| ders was abused that day is over; while 
| 1 am assured that the day of inebriat- 
| ing exhalations never began. never before thought seriously of the 
| Butwhata place! There is one point | world of wine we live in. And what 


' i 
| where you look along a subterranean'a world of coopers !—yet who ever 


INADVERTENTLY 
OIL 


WHO 
TASTE” IN THE 


THE GENTLEMAN 
| USED HIS “ORDER TO 
AND DRUG DEPARTMENT. 


tread; but me it chiefly astounded. I 








sees a cooper at work? Every one of 
these million barrels had to be made ; 
and then there are the barrels, also 
in millions, in every French harbour 
and down by the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris, and at Southampton and Bristol 
and (doubtless) New York, which had 
to be made too! And then what a 
world of bottles! Yet where are the 
bottles made? Who is acquainted 
with a bottle-maker? Who has seen 
a bottle in the making? Not I. To 
visit these Bacchic catacombs is to see 
with the mental vision (strictly single) 
all those hidden craftsmen at their con- 
vivial tasks and all the grapes ripening 
in the vineyards of Europe and the peas- 
ants picking them! The place may be 
dark and musty and fungus-ridden, but 
one’s thoughts are of the sunny South. 

Until suddenly the horrid impression 
came upon me that we were not in 
wine vaults at all, but that what these 
barrels really contained was gunpow- 
der! We were Guy Fawkes and his 
confederates; and how utterly idiotic 
to be carrying these naked lights! It 
was a terrifying moment; but then 
came the friendly attendant with his 
tray of dock-glasses and his mallet and 
the syphon arrangement for extract- 
ing the cordial juices of Oporto, and 
a comfortable confidence returned. 

E. Vv. 
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THE POLICEMAN’S CAPE. 

My purpose in relating this extra- 
ordinary incident is not to attract to my- 
self the notoriety which is nowadays so 
commonly attained by the committing 
of crime, but to make a contribution to 
the absorbing subject of that psycholo- 
gical influence of the subconscious mind 
on something or other, which induces 
men to perform certain acts of which 
they could not conceivably be imagined 
to be guilty, although in point of fact 
they are. 

If you were to tell any of my friends 
—or even enemies—that J, a respect- 
able citizen of London, had done this 
thing they would mock you. And yet | 
it is true; and it must, I think, afford 
as interesting a case of whatever it is | 
as has ever yet come the way of students 
of whatever it's called, 

I happened to be walking along a 
well-known London thoroughfare on 
one of those well-known afternoons | 
when it rains much more than it doesn’t 
(although at the particular juncture 
with which we are concerned it had 
just stopped raining, which, as you will 
see later, accounts for the incident), 
when Lnoticed the policeman on point- 
duty at the cross roads remove his 
black waterproof cape and hang it up 
ona piece of rope which was tied round 
the standard lamp on the “island” just | 
behind him. Having done this, he 
moved into the road and went on with 
his job of holding up one lot of traflic 
and beckoning the other lot on. 

I stepped lightly on to the island, 
lifted his cape from the rope and threw 
it across My arm. 

No sooner had I[ done this than I was 
seized with a sickening and overwhelm- 
ing terror. I knew that it was a 
dreadful thing to have done. A thou- 
sand thoughts surged into my mind— 
all in the space of a single second. My 
whole past life flashed by me in a 
pageant ; I saw myself as a child in the 
nursery, as a schoolboy eating great 
slabs of bread and jam, as an under- 
graduate charging about in hansom 
cabs ; I saw myself in that sweet quaint 
old garden with my sweet quaint old 
father and mother; I saw myself set- 
tling down into the tiny little flat with 
my young wile; I saw myself tearing 
myself away from it to answer my 
country’s eall; I saw khaki and shells 
and bombs; I saw peace and rest and 
comfort ; I saw a little home, a loving 
wife and children . . . and I saw my- 
self being charged with being drunk in 
possession of a policeman’s cape. 

There was not another second to be 

wasted. Anybody might have seen me. 
I must make a dash for it . . . I must 
hang up the cape again . . . I must 














above all things keep my head .. . I 
must jump into this taxi, cape and all. 

“The —— Club,” I said steadily, 
giving the address to the driver; and, 
throwing the cape on the floor, I sank 
back into the seat. 

The taxi whirled round and drew up 
with a jerk, shaking me forward. I 
peeped through the glass. 
a white glove in front of us, We were 
being held up by the policeman. 

I think I had better draw a diagram 
of the spot, so that you may under- 
stand the situation more clearly. (I 
cannot, for obvious reasons, disclose the 
names of the streets ; and anyhow that 
doesn't affect the question.) 


E 
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A. The Island. 
B. The Policeman 
Cc. The course of my taxi. 





MAIN ROAD. C 





What had happened, you see, was | 
that just as my taxi had swung into} 


There was | 


I slipped the cape quietly over his 
arm, and flung myself back into my 
seat. 

* * x * * 

Days have passed; I have heard no 
more. I have evidently escaped, for 
which I am profoundly thankful. 

But how did it happen? How could 
it have happened? I am at a loss to | 
understand. 

I can offer but one clue which can 
be of the slightest assistance to students | 
of this remarkable case. I had been | 
lunching with a friend whom | had not | 
seen for many years, and who was con- 
temporary with me at the University. 





} 
i 
| 
| 


position the policeman had decided to | 
hold up the main road traflic so as to| Tae Ruyme or THE RoAv-pREAKERS 


let the cross-road traffic go through. | 


This consisted of rows and rows ol 
carts and drays; and from what [ could 
see it would be quite five minutes before 
we should be able to get on. I became 
terrified again. There was no escape. 
We were wedged in. A man rushed 
up to the policeman and pointed in the 
direction of the “island.”’ I slid on to 
the floor of the taxi. 

When I ventured to look out the man 
had gone (mercifully he must have been 
just asking his way); but to my horror 
it had suddenly begun to rain again. 
The policeman gazed in the direction 
of the is'and. His signalling became 
mechanical, and I could see that he 
had discovered that his cape had gone. 
He was getting very wet. He was 
going to get much wetter. He would 
probably die of pneumonia. 

It was all very terrible. None of it 
was what I had meant. I felt thoroughly 
miserable. I didn’t want his cape. ] 
longed to give him back his cape. But 
how could I do it? Could I say, “ Ex- 
cuse me, constable, I think I must have 
taken the wrong cape in error?” . . . 

There was a scraping noise. A jerk. 
My taxi was starting up. The police- 
man moved towards the island, waving 
back the cross-road traffic with one 
arm and beckoning us on with the other. 
This other, extended, was just beside 
the window of my taxi. The window 
Was open... 


We were both, in our undergraduate 
| days, collectors of trophies. We had 
many unique and hard-won souvenirs 
| decorating our rooms, including one | 
| which was cherished above all others 
| for the memory of the famous skirmish 
in Which with great skill and daring | 
t had been captured—a_ policeman’s 


| helmet. 
| Can there be anything in a sort of | 
sudden and uncontrollable spasm of 


mental recrudescence ? 





SONGS WITHOUT SHAME. 


IT. 





We are the roadway-rippers, 
We are the weavers of chains, 
Frying our bacon and kippers 
Down in the pipes and drains ; 
Working for home and the nippers, 
Working for pitiful gains, 
Yet of London's traflic-grippers 
We are the soul and the brains. 


Wonderful bold banditti, 

We strike at the heart of the City, 

And out of a piece of pavement 

We fashion a week's enslavement ; 

One man goes forth with a hammer | 
To put it across Pall Mall, 

And two that have learnt no grammar | 
Can muck up a whole Whitehall. | 


We in our shelters sitting 

Laugh at the fair, the brave, 
Broken and flying and flitting, 

And the traflic’s palsied wave ; 
But we can be talking and spitting, 

We are not compelled to shave, — 
And at times we go on with our hitting 


And open a brand-new grave. 
Evor. 





Commercial Candour. 
Observed on a fishmonger’s barrow :— 
“ Hiou-Raxk Kirpers.” 


Our Optimists. 
From a financier’s circular :— 
“ That the first six months’ work will result 











far in excess of my most sanguine expe ctations 
I am more than satisfied.” 
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LITTLE RHYMES FOR THIBETAN CHILDREN. 
I1.—Tue Warcn-Dogs. 
Ar night I sleep so sound and safe 
Because outside the door 
Two lovely beasts made out of brass 
Are standing on the floor, 


With turquoise eyes and curly tails 
And shining scratchy claws; 

No devil now would dare to creep 
Between such awful paws. 














My father brought them home to t > 
guard , * 
Sethoo, Nerboo and me; | M4 
I know they're kind to us, but 
still . . 


D you think their eyes can see? 


I].—Devin Dancers. 
O Puroo was a peacock 
And had a paper tail, 
And Chummoo in a paper shell 
Went crawling like a snail. 


They danced before the people, 
And boom went the gong; 

The fattest Priest in yellow 
Blowed the big Ra Dong. 


There are such lots of nice things 
That I'm too small to do, 

But some day I'll be old enough 
To be a peacock too. 


I1].—Tue Lama. 


Chung Guroo Lama is old, so old, 
Seventy years and more, 

An i every day when rice 1s sold 
He comes to our shop-door. 


O Lama, Lama, turn your wheel 
And say a prayer for me, 

Then you shall eat julabees sweet 
And drink strong Sikkim tea. 


Chung Guroo Lama is wise, so 
wise, 
The devils know him well; 
My mother bought for twenty pies 


rhe very strongest spell, 


O Lama, Lama, tell your beads 
And pray for me and mine, 
Then you shall eat ripe melon 

seeds 


And drink the good rice wine. 


Chung Guroo Lama is round, so 
round 
Because his begging bowl 
Is always filled with maize-flour 
per und 
And piled with chillies whole. 


O Lama, Lama, turn your wheel 
And bless our fields of grain, 

Then every day when you pass by 
I'll fill your gourd again. 
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| tremendous responsibilities of the literary 


| Balzae with the bravura of Stevenson.” The 


|“ There are occasions on which it is the 
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| been profuse, penetrating and profound, but | 
i 


AIDS TO AUTHORS. 


(Exercises in Literary Showmanship.) 


OUR GREATEST ESSAYIST. 
GLIMPSINGS AND SENSINGS, 
By Jons -Buvurs, 
Just published by the Brazen Head, has 
already had not merely a gooa but a marvel- 
lous Press. Mr. Honeyman Swete, in a 
four-column review in Our Daily Marge, 





observes that Mr. Blurb, “though only «| 
blithe neweomer, takes to letters asnaturally | 
as a duck to water. He is the Chrysostom 
de nos jours, combining the sonority of a | 
golden eloquence with a magisterial sense | 
of rhythm, dignity and decorum. In the 
background of all his judgments there 
stands, with the massive solidity of the 
Rock of Gibraltar, a singular concern for the 


art. He blends the geniality of Lamb with 
the honesty of Hazlitt, the exuberance of | 


reviewer of The Sunday Swerver remarks : 


duty of the conscientious critic to exchange 
the function of the censor for that of the 
eulogist. And this is one of these happy 
occasions on which it is a privilege to wax 
fulsome. Glimpsings and Sensings is an | 
epoch-making book. Carlyle wrote of * King | 
Shakespeare;’ I am content to sit at the 
feet of King Blurb, for he has a royal mind. 
To read his essays is like listening-in to a 
cosmie Galli-Curci.’ The Dundee Lubri- 
cator hails the work as “the starkest and 
most emollient exudation of genius of this 
or any century. Other great authors have | 





their utterances are as the pipings of : 
penny-whistle compared to the mighty- 
mouthed organ voice of the celestial Blurb.” 
Lastly, Mr. Boole, the Rector Magnificus of 
the sartorial world, has written to say, “ I 
would be proud to compose a ‘jacket’ for 
Mr. Blurb’s next work.” 


LOCUSTA IN LOVE. 
Reviewing 
MESSALINA MANDRAKE’S NEW 
NOVEL, 
Eric Breer says in The Bookworm” :— 





Locusta in Love, her tenth novel, is the 
most coruscating and colossal masterpiece 


lusciousness, yet its toxie charm is governed 
by an ultimate rectitude of purpose. She is 
violently and voluptuously on the side of the 
angels. At will she can command tears, 
cheers or laughter. She reads the human 
heart as no other English weman ever has 
or ever will read it. None but herself can 
be her parallel. She standeth alone as the 
nightingale sings. She is the a + 4 of the 
realm of fiction.” 


Published by ABSALOM 
POPE, LTD., Seven 
Peacock Place 
London at 





42/- net. 


“All her books are masterpieces, but | 


of them all. She has a style of extraordinary | 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
TEN YEARS AMONG THE TALKING 
BIRDS. 

By Amecita Berri-Magtist. 

With a Preface by Mr. Anrott PLenven, con- 
taining a record of the conversation of Mr. 
Liovp Grorcr with Mr. Preyxper’s talleing 
cochatoo during the Paris Conference. 


The House of Odder and Odder beg to 
announce the exhaustion of the Third large 
edition of this amazing book within a fort- 
night of itg publication. At once vivid and 
veracious, it is an astonishing proof of the 
phenomenal endurance and hardihood of the 
fainous Italian lady-explorer. Mr. Douglas 
James writes in The Sabbath Caress: The 











</ 





“Cp, 
PART OF MR. OSCAR ASCHE 
As Bovpten 1x Tue Royat Visiror, 
WHICH RAN FOR SEVEN NIGHTS aT His 


Masesry’s. 


Dottoressa Betti- Martini obviously possesses 
a knowledge of and a sympathy with the 
feathered denizens of the Parrot Islands of 
the Pacific as intimate and extensive as that 


| of Psalmanazar wRh the natives of Borneo, 


or of Professor Garner with the gorillas of 
Equatorial Africa. As a Psittaco-psycho- 
analyst she stands in a class by herself. But 
her book is rich in valuable suggestions for 
politicians, public speakers, poets, singers, 
orchestral composers and educationalists. 
I have read it with streaming eyes and a 
pulse ranging from 150 to 200 beats in the 
minute.” Professor Harrod, the famous pro- 
sodist, writing in The Boar's Hill Bulletin, 
says: “The two classes of Psittacus, the 
scansorial and the zygodactyl, have always 
been of intense interest to metrists. The 
Signora Betti- Martini has laid them under a 
deep obligation by her patient and illumina- 
ting studies.” Lastly, Dr. Larmor Stitchwell 





of the Zoological Gardens, in The Aviary, 


observes: “ The nameless sailor who once 
described a parrot as a sort of a Jew duck 
has been curiously confirmed by Signora 
Betti-Martini’s discovery that the basis of 
* parrotese’ is Semitic and not Celtic.” 








THE SMALL DOG OWNER, 


THERE are too many of these hints 
for small car owners in the daily Press. 
We are tired of them. There are not 
enough hints, except’ in the technical 
papers, for small dog owners. Yet a 





casual glance at any of our suburbs 
will show that the number of small 
dog owners trying to proceed along the 
streets with their 1924 models is quite 





| 
| 
| (3) 
| 
| 


as great as the number of small car | 
| owners doing the same thing. 

| The troubles of small dog owners, 
| those of them at least that can be set | 
| down in this paper, may be catalogued | 
| briefly as follows :— | 


(1) Irregularity of feed. 

(2) Failure to self-start. 

Skidding. 

Slipping of clutch. 

Undue acceleration. 

Engine trouble. 

Scratching of coat. 

) Gear winding. 
(9) Picking up on slow speed. 

(10) Collision with heavier-built 
types. 

(11) Noisy throttle. | 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(4) 
(8 


| A mixture in the pan of Buyo, Bosco 
}and Busto, moistened with hot water, 
is recommended as a useful feed; but, if 
it fails to prevent picking up, the best 
alternative is equal parts of pté de fore 
|yras and caviare. Don’t worry. He will 
get scraps in the kitchen anyhow. 
Failure to self-start may be remedied 
by a sharp decisive pull at the gear 
chain, assisted, if necessary, by pressure 
with the right toe. Skidding on greasy 
roads is practically impossible to avoid, 
unless you put the little beggar on 
wheels. Scratching of coat can be} 
minimised by means of a weak solution 
of Insecto and warm weter, applied | 
with a sponge, followed by a good 
curry combing; and castor oil is effi- | 
cacious in engine troubles. Nothing 
but patience, apologies and a ready 
smile will extricate the small dog 
owner from the nuisance of gear wind- 
ing, and in cases of undue acceleration 
it will be found simplest to break into 
a smart trot. Collisions and noisy 
throttle can be greatly lessened by @ 
proper application of belting. 
See that plenty of water is supplied, 
and have the garage well strawed. 
Examine the chassis daily for parasites. 
In ease of a slipped clutch when the 
road is full of other models, there 1 
nothing to do but pray. 
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‘ o-My ? 


Young Reporter. * Excuse me, Caprary, put 1 HAVE JUST COME DOWN ON BEHALF OF THE LOCAL NEWSPAPER TO ASK YOU TO 


GRANT ME AN INTERVIEW, I WANT TO WRITE A BRIGHT CRISP 
WRECKED,’ on ‘Surps I HAVE LOST,’ OR SOMETHING OF THAT KIN 


THE NEW ORDER 
WuHeEn Sir Ralph D'Azur Gore 
Died and lef scarce a Lal e 
John Manchester More 
Bought the lordship and manor, 
Ambitious to learn (with the cash at command) 
How to be a good squire and do well by the land. 
That he learns what he would 
Is a fact past evading, 
Much quicker than could 
Poor Sir Ralph have learnt trading ; 
Like Jove he has fall n the land, like a flower, 
Responds to the welcome auriferous shower. 
For John (with his gold 
And his businesslike bounty) 


ARTICLE UNDER SOME SUCH TITLE AS ‘How IT FEELS TO BI 
a” 


So a new shield aspires 


| Up above the grey entry, 
| And a new line of squires 
| Become landlords and gentry ; 


And the pheasants (high pheasants) in Manor Great Wood 
| Why, if John cannot hit 'em, young John’s getting good, 





FOUGASSE AND FOUGASSINE. 

Mr. Punch begs to call attention to the Exhibition now 
being held at the galleries of The Fine Art Society, 148, 
New Bond Street, of the work of Mr. Kexyersn Brrp 
(* Foueassr”’), being for the most part originals of pictures 





pages ; and of water-colour lochscapes and other subjects by 
Mrs. Kunneta Birp. Mr. Panch bears personal testimony 
to the excellence of this combination. 





In modes manifold 

Is a boon to the county, 

Rears pheasants (four thousand), keeps farms nobly found, | 
Makes his light, makes his way, makes his money go round. | 


And the vale like a rose 

It shall burgeon and blossom ; 
John restores and bestows, 

And his motto is Possum ; 

And he brings a brain sharpened on men and affairs 
'o matters too modern for Domesday Book's heirs. 
E'en Sir Ralph, o'er the black 

Rushing billows and breakers 
Of Styx, might look back 
At his ancestors’ acres, 
Might admit, as he lingers on farm, field and flood, 
That they needed new money far more than old blood. 





dog.”—~ Weekly Paper. 





Our Pampered Pets Again. 


“Wanted, 2-valve wireless set complete for young Pekingese stud 





“Mr. Thomas's luggage included a golf bag containing various 
implements which the Colonial Secretary had acquired when visiting 
a number of Zulu Chefs during his trip."—Provincial Paper, 


Mr. Tuomas must have taken a Coox’s Tour. 


From a report of Lord Brrxennean'’s speech : 

“ He could hardly name a real public question of importance which 
divided Liberals who were honest from Coonservatives who were honest, 
‘ Let us on our part receive them in the spirit of men who are giad t» 
have their help. If they choose to go on calling themselves Liebrals, 
that is a view we can respect.’’—-Scots Paper. 

We can’t; and we don't think much of “ Coonservatives” 
either. 


in colour and black-and-white that have appeared in these | 
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“Now, WHAT'S YOUR CANDID OPINION OF THIS EFFORT?” 
“WELL, IF YOU REALLY WANT MY CANDID OPINION——” 
“THanks. IN THAT CASE I Don’t.” 











summaries of the appeal of places and peoples to Augustan 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | verses on the Subecaniiates, Self Sal tenoguatieal con- 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff cf Learned Clerks.) jectures as to the whereabouts of the pit of the stomach. 
“ Au Stracheys love cats,” and there are several cats, Occasionally a single day brings forth a complete little 
English and Italian, in the “ spasmodic record of thoughts, | essay, whimsical, mordant, philosophical or scholarly ; and 
emotions, intuitions, fancies, egotisms, guesses, conclusions hardly a jotting fails to embody some such deft side-glance 
and inconclusions” which Mr. Joun Sr. Log Srracney/ as that on Rousseau, the inventor of walking-tours and the 
(with the shade of Marrnew Arnocp at his elbow) entitles | French Revolution—“ in my opinion . . . a much less suc- 
The River of Life (Hopper axp Stoventon). But the most cessful effort.” Altogether, grave or gay, a very pleasant 
suggestive animal of all is the superb beast encountered at | farrago, and not, I hope, the last of its kind. 
Genoa in “ The Doge Pallavicini with his Favourite Cat,” a | 
canvas Mr. Stracney met when he was seventeen and which; I settled down to Mr. Denis Mackatt’s The Majestic 
should really, he says, have been called not the portrait of | Mystery (HierNeMANy) with a sigh of pleasant anticipation; 
a doge, but of a cat “with doge in background.” This! nor was I disappointed. At Westcliff, a well-known southern 
cat is, I feel, symbolical. He stands for all the useful, | watering-place, a new play is being tried on the dog. A 
apposite and delectable things the diarist has managed to| celebrated star, her distinguished manager, the author of 
place in the foreground of his picture, a collection entirely |the play, and, in a burst of extravagance, two young 
gratifying to the onlooker on its own account, but owing journalists are all staying at the Majestic. One of these, 
its final distinction, when all is said and done, to the “ doge|}an absent-minded and rather ineffective literary editor, 
in the background.” Yet how gracefully is the partial | happens to walk into the wrong room, to find the distin- 
eclipse of the Editor of The Spectator brought about! His | guished manager supine with a bullet through his forehead. 
rule of recording only non-political hours (I could wish that | Egged on by his confrére, he elects to do a piece of sleuthing 
some of the theological ones had come under the same ban) | for his unlikely paper, The Sunday Senator. There is no 
helps to heighten the undress aspect of his book; and its| smell of powder in the room, though he finds a revolver 
pages—the first of which were brought to the bedside of a| hidden under a cushion on the couch; but an obscure young 
convalescent son in lieu of flowers and gdteaux a la créme—| lady in the theatrical company, whom he has found earlier 
preserve to the end their predominant air of sweetness and | in the day flourishing a revolver when pestered by the most 

















levity. Their attractions range from urbane and witty | unpleasant playwright, rushes out along the corridor in & 
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state of extreme agitation. There are| 
plenty of people to suspect on excellent 

grounds: the young lady, defending | 
her honour; the playwright—by acci- | 
dent or design ; the star’s divorced hus- | 
band—an odd man who turns up in an| 
odd manner; the star herself, who is 





| evidently lying in her account of the 
| affair; even the efficient and rather mys- 
terious head-waiter, Mr. Chick. The} 
local police-inspector has a theory and 
patches of evidence which hang wel! 








enough together to prove the whol 
| thing an accident from a stray shot 
| fired by a mischievous youth with a 
| rifle stolen from the pier rifle-range 
| The inspector is distinctly hot, yet not | 
| hot enough. His case, though good} 
| enough for the coroner's jury, is not | 
| satisfying to the reader who knows a| 
| thing or two more. Mr. Macxart has| 
a sense of style which adds a great 


| 
+ 


deal to the pleasure of a most ingeni- 
1 


ously constructed puzzle, and he clears 
| up the mystery without giving us that 
| sense of being unfairly dealt with which 
is the impression left on the reader by 


most essays in this genre. 
What pleasant things you get from 
The Green Bay Tree (Fisher Unwin) 
Flavour for puddings and wreaths for 
poets, besides a good sturdy simile for 
| the prosperity of evildoers. And all 
these zestful, romantic and outrage- 
| ously flourishing associations are at 
tached by Mr. Lovts Bromrieip to 
the character and career of Lily Shane 
the interesting pivot of an interesting 
first novel. The worst thing I can say 
about Mr. (if it is Mr.?) Bromrrenp’s 
| story is that it takes rather long t 
get under way. In fact its chara 
are warped out into action almo 








painfully as the ships that beat the M 

Armada. But once engaged, how effec- | 

tive most of them are! There is old} 

Madan e Shane who owns ill the best VW I i "*s' I , ‘ , 
le, i VNS ali Ui DCS “Memuy, I REALLY BELIEVE HE'S TRYING TO SEE IF HE REMEMBERS ME STILI 








land at the juncture of two American! —— == “ 
railways, together with a couple of unmanageable daughters.| Mr. Raupn Nevin.'s Paris of To-day (Jenxuss) is per- 
There are Lily and Irene themselves, each pushed to the} haps not very happily named, as more than half of the book 
extreme verge of their respectively irresponsible and big-|is concerned with the past. The author has a wide 
| oted temperaments by the sight of the other's aberrations. | acquaintance with novels, memoirs and guide-books, which 
| There is the Governor, who is too ] 
| husband for Lily, though she delibera 
alover. There is Krylenko, the Ukrainian from the steel-| them. He has much knowledge without a very happy faculty 
| mills, who is “uplifted” by Zrene only to lose his heart to her | for imparting it attractively. I rather like his candid anti- 
sister. And there is the whole aristocracy of a mushroom] Puritanism, about which he makes less than no bones. It 
American town. The tempo quickens when Lily migrates} was kind of him, by the way, after translating “ Lo Fran- 
| to Paris, where she sets up as Madame Shane, with the| cais est méchant, mais il n'est pas béte,” to translate also 
Governor's son gracefully in evidence and a French lover|“ L'Anglais n'est pas méchant, mais il est béte,” for now 
inthe background. Her part in the War and her survival! we can’t possibly go wrong, can we? Our author has a 
as the wife of a Cabinet Minister are, I feel, more convineing | curiously bald style, short paragraph succeeding short 
than the neurotic Irene’s début as a Carmelite. But I must | paragraph—all with similar cadences—and no sure instinct 
say I did not believe in the shadowy gallant of the first|for avoiding the cliché. I felt certain I should see the 
French period. Once quit of the G vernor and out of ear- | cocottes, of whom there is much talk, referred to as the frail 
shot of Irene, there was nothing to prevent Lily settling | sisterhood, and I wasn’t cisappointed. The “sixteen 
down in Paris as virtuously as any other gool American | unique illustrations " advertised on the jacket include seven 
‘ations of the title-page. | perfectly ordinary views of famous buildings and streets in 


yom pous 


ratel loits him as|dotes, but might be more attractive in his reproduction of 
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» serve as a} he handles intelligently, and is a good collector of anec- | 
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Paris, a portrait of two of the gargoyles of Notre Dame, 
one sham-naughty photograph entitled “ Quartier Latin,” 
and seven assorted pictures to which the last epithet that 
could fairly be applied is “ unique.’ Some publishers’ 
jackets have much to answer for. 





The name of Mr. ANtrnony Drummonn is new to me, and 
I should conjecture from the contents of The Scented Death 
(Fisher Unwiy) that he has not had very much experience 
in the construction of Tales of Mystery and Imagination. If 
I am wrong I hasten to congratulate him on the preserva- 
tion of a rare simplicity of outlook. His recipe in this book 
seems to go back to those happy days when buried treasure 
and a hero of superhuman strength, with an authentic 








ead to embrace her in the street I certainly expected | 
noi hing so pleasant or so old-fashioned as the wedding-bells 
of the happy ending. Alan and Julie and Julie's father, the 

wistful, confused little philosopher-grocer, are the people | 
whose inner workings Mr. O'Hicains particularly exhibits | 
for us; and he does it very well. With Julie's mother he | 
is not so happy, and even contradicts himself about her: | 
while Biddy van Skoick (more properly Bayard van Schoeck), | 
who marries Julie, is as slightly drawn as the hero ofa maga- | 
zine story. Mr. O’Hiaers has that gift of making you like | 
his characters which is half the novelist’s battle, and someof | 
the gifts which go towards winning the other half of it as well. | 





In a foreword to The Limping Man (Hopper axp 








Princess waiting for him at /— 
the end of a series of terrific 
fights, were the only necessary 
ingredients for this kind of 
story. I donot say that they 
are bad ingredients now, if 
handled with deftness and in- 
genuity, but Mr. Drummonp 
seems too much concerned 
with the numter of thrills and 
amazing escapes he can pro- 
vide to care overmuch about 
theirtreatment. Captain Sanc- 
tuary, late of the Polish 
Legion, possesses many excel- 
lent qualities for his position 
as hero and protector of Prin- 
cess Valerie, including a name 
that once extorted a vague 
admiration from the late Mr. 
Watrer Pater. But he is 
worked almost too hard from 
the opening page, when he 
is reintroduced to Prince 
Marakov through the discov- 
ery of a corpse in the taxi- 
cab that pulls up before that 
nobleman’s ‘mansion in Park 
Lane, to the final scene, when 
with Valerie on his arm and 
the treasure safely packed in 
the hold, he stands on the deck =P 

of the arch-villain’s yacht with ss 
the comforting knowledge that | A ==. 1 
Feodor Boroff has been suitably Teilor's 1S Peta 
rewarded for his crimes. To oy aad me ase mare 
the uncritical I can reccm-| — Yoice from within. “On, 18 
mend these adventures of Cap- Daughter. “No; v's a—A 
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| STOUGHTON), Mr. Francis D. | 
|GRIERSON writes, “ Instead of | 
| bewildering the reader by with- 
| holding material clues, [ have | 
endeavoured to place the facts 
i jclearly before him, so that, 
iby assigning to them their | 
true value, he may penetrate | 
the secret of the Limping 
Man as successfully as did 
| Professor Wells and Inspector | 
| Sims.” No one could quarrel | 
with Mr. Grierson’s pian of | 
action, and that I did not | 
}guess the secret until it was 
palpably revealed was, I con- 
sider, mainly due to a lack of | 
Z, \astuteness on my part. But 
,|1 permit myself to complain 
{that my interest in the chief 
criminal was almost nil. He 
was to me an unknown quan- | 
tity, and so the announcement 
of his guilt left me colder than 
[I wanted to be or ought to 
j have been. For the rest, this 
‘is an ably written and neatly 
| woven sensational story, which 
jshould suit to a necety the) 
i tastes of those who like lovers 
to be happily united and the 
villain of the piece to pay the 
full penalty for his iniquities, 








STRANGE 


THERE'S A 


meee, of Mr. Punt of Chelsea (Mur- | 
” 'ray) before I was added, as 
| the publishers told me that I 
| should be, to his “wide circle 


j 
| I had not read many pages | 
j 


It A BLACK ONE? 
SORT OF A TWEED ONE.” 





tain Sanctuary; the more !——— — __ 
sophisticated will probably find the Russian incidents 
rather too highly coloured, and some of the author's words 
(such as “ festerous”) a trifle disconcerting at first sight. 
Still, I think all will agree that the numerous personal 
encounters are adequately handled. 


Mr. Harvey O’Hiaerns has been rather clever about his 
Julie Cane (Care), for he has written a novel of psychology 
and yet he has married his heroine to the right man on the 
last page and assured us that she lived successfully ever 
alterwards. Young Alan Birdsall, who, with a jeer at her 
father’s grocery “store,” calls Julie “Sugar-cane” and 
domineers over her at school, grows up a neurotic, con- 
ceited, disagreeable young man, calculated to bring nothing 
but sorrow to any self-respecting heroine; and when | 
found Julie, in her teens, allowing this very unattractive 











of friends.” Of Mr. Punt himself I can truly say that the 
more I knew of him the more I liked him. ‘lo secure what 
is described as “a moderately honest livelihood ” he kept a 
live-stock emporium. He could provide his customers with 
anything from a parrot to a piebald rat. But the only in- 
habitant of this ménagerie that I really coveted was a tortoise 
possessing (so Mr. Punt alleged) a sense of humour. He 
was not strictly to be relied upon when describing his wares, 
but was at all times and under all conditions a shrewd and 
delightful philosopher. In this most attractive little volume 
the wit and wisdom that one associates with the work of 
Mr. Horace Hurcutnson are charmingly blended. 








“ Passengers will not be allowed to go ashore before 6.15 or later than 
7.30 or between these hours.”— Note m Rai/way-Steamer Time-table. 
i 3 ae 
“ Once on board the steamer and the passenger is mine- 
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| after a lodge dinner and told the poli ce- lin Australi a. In view of this diver- 
CHARIVARIA. | man It was a mag'c carpet was a little | gence of expert opinion we understand 
| As nobodyseems to want the Election | too imaginative. , = that the matter will be decided by Test 
| we suggest th ~ represent: ieee should * | Matches. 
| be made to Sir Patrick Hastixes to Mr. MasterMawn has just written a| 
induce him to ehidese it. book on How England is Governed.| A man has been discovered who bas 
. But is it ? ispctted 100,000 rocking- horses in thir- 
A Daily Express writer reminds us teen years. We know a tipster who 
that there are two Wrixston Cuuncu-| The Mayor of Brighton says that | has spotted many more rocky ones in 
ints. It is a pity our gossip-writers|there is a spice of devilry about his | le ss time than that. 
keep rubbing this in. | town. But you ought to see Hamp-| 
; stead Garden Suburb on a Sunday; “Dig cuts in tyres. Buy now,” says | 
In his speech at the Labour Party | morning. . jan advertisement. While they are still | 
Conference last week, Mr. Ramsay Mac- | | partially inflated, we presume. 
DonaLp seems to have poured oil on | The New York po'iceman who is} : ‘ 
the troubled flames. | visiting London mistook Charing C ross | The object of sending some hundreds | 


| Station for a church. Perbaps he saw | of monkeys to Shanhaikwan is re ported | 
| A Brighton man who was given up| people getting into a suburban pew for | to be a C hinese war mystery. Our own 
| by the doctors forty years ago lived to'a little quiet meditation. I theo ry is that it has been found desirable 
| the age of one hun- y isa? Ry TL 7 25 ie Yaa to round-up the War 
| dred and three. This Correspondents. 
| shows the kind of thing 


| medical men have to 


A fire has occurred 
in the Italian Parlia- 
ment. It is believed to 

| have been caused by a 
; spark from a Fascist's | 
eve. 


ge up with. 

A gossip writer refers | 
| to plus-fours as an atrc 
|cious garment. But 
| surely plus-fours is not 
; | Women are to wear 

ears again, and men 
| will have to be more 
vareful what they say. 


} > 
jagarment. It’s a re 
ligion. 


We understand it was 
a Mexican who wrote 
to London offering t« 
buy the shooting rights 


in the General Election 


On a night train from 

| Euston to Dundee is a | 

| restaurant wheredrinks 

imay be obtained 

throughout the journey. | 

There seems no end to | 
| the inducements offered 





The invention of the 
harp was due to an ac 
|cident, we read. On| 





the other hand the in- |} AT THE MOTOR-SHOW, fi to Scotsmen to return 
ventor of the bagpipes | Sait oo ‘ HIS IS THI ; sont F CAR eaee pink FC oe SELF = | home. 
| was a Highland cotta- | 7" it Me silt a pl BORE! AS COE, 08. YD Pere Seen ers 

| ger who got the idea! we eee EE CLIN ee ee ian cone Noe \ gossip writer re- 
| through stepping on a cat NicoLo MACHIAVELLI once said that| minds us that Mr. Arracr Roperrts 
to be liberal with the property of others| was originally intended for the Law 

\ New York engineer who bas in-|adds to your reputation. Oh, these| So were some of our humcrous judges. 

i vented a self-playing saxophone is| Maes! 

coming to England. As a refugee, we | Four babies have been born in the 
imagine. Mr. Lennox Ropinson says that the} British Empire Exhibition. It is re- | 


| . . } 
| |summer is the time for play-reading. | markable what people will do to get in | 
| Greater consideration is being given| We know now why a certain manager | without paying 





to the under-part of motor ears. As| has had our last effort for three years. po ee 
this is the part they see most of, pedes-| Ancther Coalition ? 
| trians should be grateful. | Itwasimpossil le to havethe Election| “Sir Alfred [Mond] went on to say that 
° in the first week of November, as it | under the thre party 9) or they would have 
P | ] . | to abs »n the idea that whenever a Govern- 
e at thea Bag , ave clashed with Rat Week. to abandon t 
Sir Ronap Ross says that the Eng wr uld have cla hed vith po olnaen 8 ee 
lish climate is too bad for mosquitoes. |The country would we'come a combination of 
| It is pathetic to see these poor insects | We gather that the two film-fans | tarsM. o-2H,2)3] shrdl shrdlu shrdluvemf.” 
| going about in oilskins and gum-boots.| who went into the National Gallery Welsh Paper, 
see tl r ures | 
= : © 860 > Moxp collection of pict att | (Georgia has never renounced her dreams of 
Why should Great Britain do all the| were very disappointed with the su independence, and has sought on more than 
money-lending? There ought to be a/ titles. lone occasion to threw off the Russian joke.” 
League of D ations. | : Ceylon Pape r. 
be | Mr. Pernam F. Warxer thinks the} No reference, of course, to the Russian 


A critic is urging us all to emulate} Ashes” will return to England this| joke that Mr. Mac Donat threw off 
Doveras “tern am but we think the|time. Mr. Warwick W. Arsmstrone| when he signed the Treaty with the 
gentleman who sat on the doormat! is equally certain that they will remain | Soviet Government. 
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THE POLITICAL INQUEST. 
By a Worxtnc Man. 
Slogans for the Socialist Party. 

As the Government was apparently determined to take 
a toss either over the Campnett Prosecution or the Russian 
Treaty, and only selected the former because it meant a 
saving of time and trouble, we may presume that they will 
have two alternative cries with which to go to the country. 
Having fallen at the first obstacle and having resolved, in 
the event of their negotiating it, to fall at the second, they 
are bound to put these two questions in the forefront of 
their appeal to the electorate. Apart, then, from the general 
slogan, “ Look aT ovr rEcorpD! Drp you EVER SEE ANY- 
THING LIKE 1T?"—they should have two slogans in parti- 
cular: (1) Vorr ror Porrtican INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
Course or Justice, and (2) Vore ror Maxine THe Tax- 
paver GvuaRANTEE A Loan To A ForeiGN Communist 
GoveRNMENT THAT RepupDiATEs ITs OBLIGATIONS. As com- 
pared with the last Election’s popular cry (not available 
to-day)—No Tax on THE Prorie’s Foop !—these two cries 
seem lacking not only in snap but in that note of personal 
appeal which comes home to the British bosom. ‘“ Buy 
my Sweet Lavenper” makes an excellent street cry; but 
“Let me Recommenp THE SaLuTary Properties OF MY 
nice Gariic Nosraays ”’ is not so good. 


How to make Capital out of a wounded Soldier. 


Myself I do not much like the idea of making political 
capital out of a man’s war-wounds, Yet already a Member 
of the Cabinet has been saying that “the country will not 
condemn the Atrornry-GeNeRAL for his refusal to send a 
crippled ex-soldier to gaol.” For Mr. Campse.u’s gallant 
record as a soldier I have the greatest respect and admira- 
tion. But I am stupid enough not to understand how his 
alleged attempt to corrupt the loyalty of the Services merits 
any special grace as coming from a man who himself served 
loyally in the War. But that stalwart Clydesider, Mr. 
~ fase understands these things better than I do— 
being invited, in a private interview with the Arrornry- 
Genera, to furnish details of Mr. Camppecy.’s dossier, 
seems to have put forward his War services as an argument 
in favour of abandoning the prosecution. By the way, the 
Arrorney-GENERAL’s statement in the House (received 
without protest by Mr. Maxton and his friends) that he 
had never, to his knowledge, spoken to a Communist in the 
whole course of his life was no doubt correct, but only just; 
for, if he knows anything of Mr. Maxton’s colouring, he 
must know that, if it’s not the blood-red of a Communist, 
it’s at least,a fairly assertive pink. 

Preferential Treatment for the Foreigner. 


Though I may be a horny-headed son of toil I am no 
advocate of Communism. But as a patriot I begin to grow 
indignant at the attitude of the Socialist Party towards the 
home-grown article. Here they are, making advances (not 
too eagerly reciprocated) to the Communists of Russia, and 
at the same moment refusing to incur the taint of political 
association with the Communists of Britain. Why is ours 
the less-favoured nation? Is it due to Labour's general 
policy of preferential treatment for the foreigner? Or are 
the Russians our natural superiors in this art as in that of 
the ballet? Or, again, is our inferiority to be attributed to 
racial decadence? I should hate to believe this last re- 

roach. Anyhow it seems that to that painful series of 
eant-eonroht ng questions, “ What is wrong with British 
Polo? with British Lawn Tennis? with British Golf? with 
British Diseus-throwing ? with British Chess?” we must 
now add, “ What is wrong with British Communism ?” 





Mr. Asquith in Great Form. 


But to go back to the Fall. (It sounds a little like Mr. 
Suaw’'s Methuselah.) It was the Liberal Leader's moment. 
He was in his brightest vein and made it quite clear that 
he was thoroughly enjoying himself. Did he not always 
say that it rested with him to choose the precise moment 
for laying the Government out—meaning that he could 
count on the Conservatives’ support and they couldn't count 
on his? And there they were—the Ministry that he had 
made and could mar when he liked—there they were, all 
ready to be laid out. Yet his joy was not so much for a 
personal triumph ; it was rather the joy of a god in the act 
of dispensing doom. For he had nothing to ga'n. Whatever 
party was to benefit by a General Election he knew well 
enough that it wouldn't be his. I say it was a godlike 
satisfaction that he felt, and I can understand it, if dimly. 
But what I shall never understand is why the Socialist 
Members, when their fate was sealed, should want to burst 
into song. Mr. Asquitn must, I think, have been tempted 
to join in; but he has literary tastes and never cared 
much for the words of * The Red Flag.” 


The Responsibility for an Unpopular Election. 

In spite of what I have said of the part played by 
Mr. Asquira, the credit for an unpopular Election cannot 
be laid at his door. He merely gave the Government a 
chance, which they could easily have declined, of com- 
mitting hara-kiri. 1 see that Mr. MacDonap proposes 
to shift the blame from his own shoulders on to those of the 
Opposition Leaders. Mr. Asqurrn, as having authorised 
the Amendment over which the Government elected to fall, 
will, I presume, be indicated as the chief culprit. I have 
never had a very confident faith in the intelligence of the 
electorate, but it must be even feebler than I supposed if 
they are going to swallow that. All that Mr. Asqurrn did 
to the Government was to demand an Inquiry; it was not 
his fault that they preferred an Inquest. O. $. 








SOLITARY GREATNESS. 


Lone peaks there are that breast the storms 
In solitude sublime ; 

Lone capes there are have spurned the seas 
Through immemorial time. 


But none so brave and lone as I, 
Projected far in space, 

Naked to weather, fiercely blown 
At any time or place. 


In danger foremost of the van, 
And first to take the blows 
Of accident or handkerchief— 
I am a human nose. 





Another Sex Problem. 


“Every pullet sold is a real Egg Machine bred from England's best 
laying strains varying from 180 to 291 Eggs per year from each bird. 
The same thing applies to our Male Birds, which we guarantee.” 

Aadvt. in Poultry Journal. 





From a South African trade-circular :— 

“We have the loveliest and most dainty Evening Gowns imag: 
inable. The prices, consistent with design and quality of material, 
are extremely low.” 

We can unilerstand, having regard to the prevailing 
fashion, that the design should be low, but are surp oe 
to 


eee 
ARE MEPIS 0, 








that the vendor should apply the same epithet 
quality of his material. 
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Workman. 


Student of Politics 














Tar Stunt Specialist of the Cynosure 
Restaurant lit another cigar. That was 
a sign that he was thinking out a big 
idea. 

“They are not amused.” he said to 
his secretary, indicating the diners in 
the restaurant, 

He puffed a cloud of smoke. 

“We'll have dancing between the 
courses, That ought to amuse ‘em.” 

“ What a brain you have!’ murmured 
his secretary. 

“ That's what they pay me for,” he | 
said simply. 

Dancing between courses was an| 
innovation that marked a new epoch in 
the restaurant world. But still the! 
chief was not satisfied. 

“They are not amused,” he said | 
sombrely as he watched unwilling men | 
dragged from their sole bonne femme on | 
to the floor. “ We ‘ll have dancers for | 
them. A chorus dressed—or partly 
dressed—in blue-and-yellow ; a star or 
two; any old songs will do. Some- 
an about going back somewhere, 
eh * 








“ ROTTEN PAPER TO-NIGHT, AIN'T rr?” 
“T CONFESS THAT THE NEWS [3 RATHER DISQUIETING.” 
Workman. “Yus. ANUVVER FOUR FAVERITES GORN DAHN.” 


* Wonderful!’ breathed his secre- 
tary. 

In this modest way was the great 
cabaret idea born and another epoch 
safely begun. 

Dinner and supper having been 
catered for, the chief turned his atten- 
tion to afternoon tea. But, though 
another milestone on the road of pro- 
gress was passed when the Tea-time 
Trivialities appeared, the chief was 
still troubled. 

“Tt beats me,” he said. “ We give 
them tea, dinner and supper, with a 
cabaret show at each, and five bands to 
enable them to dance all the time. I! 
estimate that the three meals cost them 
over a fiver. They need not leave the 
restaurant except to dress. Still they 


lare not amused,” 


* What about lunch ?” said the sec 
retary. ‘You have a blue-and-yellow 
chorus for dinner, pink-and-mauve for 
supper, scarlet-and-gold for tea: why 
not green-and-brown for lunch ? ” ; 

“ My boy, you ll be a big man some 
day,” said the chief. “ Have a cigar 
We'll call ‘em ‘ Luncheon Lunatics.’ ” 

The Luncheon Lunatics were fol 


Ape 
since dawn. 














| lowed quickly by the Breakfast Ban- 
alities in silver-and-rose, and another 
signpost on the onward march of civili- 
sation was passed. It was now possible 
to spend the whole day, with the ex- 
ception cf a few hours for sleep and 
changing one’s elothes, in the combined 
pleasures of eating, drinking, dancing 
and “cabareting.” During the perform- 
ance of a single day's repertoire of 
songs the artistes expressed the desire 
habitable world. Fifteen bands were 
employed and season tickets for a day's 
cabaret were issued at ten pounds a 
head. Life was threaded upon an In- 
terminable fox-trot. 


The secretary looked upon the scene, 
His chief, haggard and wild-eyed, stood 
at his elbow. Thus had they stood 
Another dawn was near; 
the cycle had drawn to its close. 

“They are not amused,” he moaned. 

“They are incapable of being amused, 
protested his seeretary ; “but why worry 
about that? They come and they pay: 
What more do you want?” 

“T seek the Ultimate Ideal.” he cried. 





to go back to almost every part of the | 


| 











ning Sea fe, 




















| to stay longer and to pay more " 
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; 
‘T want more te come. I want them 


A clock struck five. The chief glanced 
at it and then buried his face in his 
hands. In a broken whisper he mut 


tered: “ Beaten! Beaten! There is no 


more time!” His voice rose toa shriek 


«“ There are only twenty-four hours in a | 





day!" 
\ waiter appeared 
“ Did you call, Sir?” 


} 2 an!” |} 
dance on 


“ Dance on ! he moaned 


‘Let joy be unconfined 


* 
“Quite mad, I regret to say,” was 
the alienist’s verdict. 
“ Yes,” agreed the secretary. now 


He always was 


He in 


chief in his turn. 
That was his greatest asset 


vented the non stop cabaret.” 


FIFTY YEARS BACK AND FORTH. 
l'ne comrades of my school days 
Are scattered far and wide, 

And some adorn the City 
And some the countryside 


Some earn a modest pittance 
And some frequent the Rit: 


Some live upon remittance 
And others on their wits 


Ol tl ose wh ) shall be nameless 
One has a mill on made 

R at b hensenil 

sy glycerine and turnips 
Rechristened marmalade 

And one, my wealthiest neighbour 
Bilks doctors of their fees 

And one has done hard labour, 


And three are K.B.E.'s 


Hoby, WwW hose elegiac s 
Caused rapture to the Head 
Too often took to scanning 
I'he wine when it was red: 
And Judson, prince of jokers 


l'ransmogrified in mien, Dip you norice, Mumuy? Tue Lapy 





‘8 FORGOTTEN TO 


MAKE HER LEFT EYE UP.” 





chokers = ——— 


Now wears the stiffest 





And Davenport, our D'Orsay, 
Who made us all look drab, 
So smart and spruce and horsy, 
Now drives a taxi-cab. 
And I, the least distinguished, 
The most occult from fame, 
Can claim at least the virtue 
in aim ; 


Chat ever decked a Dean 


Dobbs, f 
Who never learnt to 


remost ot our dune 
Spe ll, 
In the domain of fiction 
Competes with Erse 
While King, a second . 
Who carried all the guns, 
Is very impecunious 
And always dodging duns I have not struck Bonanzas, 
Marl \Amassed or lost a pile, 
auriey, . J 
. But still keep stringing stanzas 
Were primitive in range j ia Se 
. valle In the old doggerel style. 
Is viewed with veneration wt ' 


Upon the Stock Exchang: 
And Porson, whose misnomer 


Det 


JUNIUS, 


OT constancy 


whoss mathematics 





Our Erudite Contemporaries. 


] } ’ “Thackeray will supply the satiric, in the 
I sed aiwavs to recoil 


deser.ption of the iffure of Miss Griselda 
On one so poor at Hom) R, Oldbuck, wh bore on her head a superb piece 
Is very rich in oil f architecture t much less than a modern 
i ‘ atle of ¥ . 5 4 
Standish, in early boyhood ater yaya eh etre ee a 
The dingiest of scrubs, Literary Weelly. 
Is quite the super-dandy SCOTT 8 description of Mrs. O Dowd 
Of three exclusive clubs | might also serve the purpose. 





Commercial Candour. 
Advertisement in a suburban shop :— 


* Leave yout now t ma be 


come 


depo: gon 


bac k - 





when you 


“ Axminster Carpet (as new) 10 ft 
oft Advt. im Local Paper, 
More Cubists ! 

“Will you tell me which side of my fatherl 
should be on when entering the church to be 
Weekly Paper 


” 


mart ed y 
We 're not sure; but it's generally best 
to keep on the right side of the old man 
till he 's settled something on you, 
“Efforts to purple and blue men's 
not been blessed with success,” 


Daily Paper. 


revive 


clothes have 


| It is perhaps only natural for a purple 
jor blue man to be proud of his pigmen- 
| tation and prefer not to have it con- 
cealed, 
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FOLLOWING THE GLEAM. 

Ir would be seen sometimes hovering 
shyly on the fringes of a Sussex forest, 
ee © to fade and reappear again at the 
corner of a hopfield in Kent. It would 
be chased across the flatlands and the 
marshes, it would be glimpse] near 
Winchelsea or Hastings, pass onward 
to the downs and plunge into the Chan- 
nel with a disappointing splash. Or 
again it would turn northward, cross 
the Thames, and be pursued with a 
harroo and a weylaway into Hertford- 
shire, there for a moment sit like an 
eagle alit in the light of its shining 
wings, then double again and be lost 
until perhaps a rustling was heard in 
the undergrowth of a spinney on the 
boundary of Bucks and Berks. But that 





sence of a bathroom would condemn it 
to dun-coloured brick. Modern sani- 
tation appeared to nezessitate rubble 
and pseudo-beams. He would quarter 
the ground, give a view halloo and be 
over the hills again. He brought it to 
bay at last in the columns of The Fast 
Ham Advertiser and Frittingly Gazette. 

It didn’t fulfil his dreams, of course, 
but it was fairly inoffensive. It stood 
on the side of a bill and had a view, if 
you looked carefully, of the downs, It 
had the advantage also of standing in 
its own grounds, which were fairly 
numerous if you reckoned them by the 
perch. It was made of red brick, and 
the windows did not seem to have been 
constructed by a malignant enemy of 
mankind. He wavered when he went 
to see it—wavered and was lost. 
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ee 





The owner took him into the ex- 
kitchen again and pointed out the view, 

* Beyond that dip in the downs,” he 
said, “ you can just see the sea.” 

They then went upstairs. In the 
largest of the three bedrooms the owner 
pointed at the view again. 

** You can see more of the sea from 
here,” he said. 

“But it’s the same sea, isn't it?” 
asked Robinson cunningly. 

He had him there. It was. 

Several houses of a similar kind were 
strewn on the hillside and appeared to 
lean over and look into the room. The | 
owner observed the direction of Robin- 
son's gaze. 

‘“* Very nice neighbours,” he remarked 








anxiously, 
“I’m sure they are,” said Robinson | 








vision also would die. 


‘In wet wood and weary 
lane 
Still we pant and pound 
in vain, 
Still with leaden foot we 
chase 
Waning pinion, fainting 
face.” 


Need I say that I am 
referring to Robinson's 
country cottage ? 

It came to him in so 
many guises. Now it 
would have a Tudor air, 
and now it would be 
dressed in the garb of 
Queen Anne. Some- 
timesit would be merely 
modern, but Georgian 
or Elizabethan in style. 
Sometimes he built it 
for himself. Now and 
then, in moments of 
despair, it became no- 
thing but a wooden bun- 


pay? 





Agitated Lady. “Dip You see A TORN-UP LETTER NEAR THIS SEAT YESTER- 


I DO 80 WANT TO RECOVER IT.” 
Park Ranger. “Wry, of CoURSE—THAT SHOULD BF Rasy, Mum. 
ALL THIS "ERE PAPER UP TO THE Town 'ALL AN’ ‘AS IT FILED FOR REFERENCE.” 


‘| cheerfully, “ We shall 
be able to have very nice | 
talks in the morning 
while we shave.”’ 

“I planted a tree 
down there,” said the 
owner, pointing to a! 
small leafless twig on 
the lawn, “which will 
absolutely prevent you 
from being overlooked | 
on the south-south-east 
in a year or two.” 

** We can still sing to | 
each other,” said Rob- | 
inson, ‘through the | 
boughs. By the way, | 
how far is it to the| 
sea?” 

“ A mile by the path,’ 
said the owner, “but | 
actually not more than | 
three-quarters as the 
crow flies.” 


1 TAKES : 
*T shall be using the 











galow or, even worse, a 
whitewashed railway carriage, lying on 
the coast in one of those haphazard 
heaps of whitewashed railway car- 
riages that look like an accident to 
an express train glozed over by the 
Company and provided with water- 
butts. And then he would arouse 
himself from this evil dream and start 
advertising again. 

I am referring, I say, to Robinson's 
country cottage. 

Snared for a moment in exactly the 
position he desired, standing alone, 
with a fringe of trees and command- 
ing an extensive and beautiful view, 
it would lack company’s water and 
electric light. Cornered in an old- 
world village, it would be two miles 
stat., have inadequate offices, or only 
one sit. With every modern con- 
venience, it would be an eyesore, sur- 
rounded by ophthalmic troubles even 
more serious than itself. The pre- 





“It won't slip off, I suppose?" he 
said to the owner as they stood balanc- 
ing themselves on the slope of the front 
lawn. “I've been chasing it now for so 
long.” 

The fellow did not understand. He 
merely coughed. Then he pointed out 
to Robinson with considerable pride the 
position of the sumph. After that he 
took him indoors, 

“This is the dining-room, but we 
use it as a drawing-room,” he said. 
And a few moments later, “This is 
really the kitchen, but we use it as a 
dining-room.” 

He opened the doors of another eup- 
board. 

“ This is really the seullery, but we 
use it as a kitchen, you see; and that is 
the larder beyond.” 

“And what do you use the larder 
for?” asked Robinson in some awe. 
* A billiard-room ? ” 














path principally,” said | 
Robinson. ‘I suppose I shall be able | 
to bathe when I get there? I mean | 
without a tent or a hut?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the owner; “every- 
body does. Twenty or thirty at a time. 
Women and all.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Robinson faintly. 
He was rather a shy man. 

“There's not room for a garage,” he 
suggested at last, with a faint stirring 
of hope, “if I ever wanted to make one.” 

“The easiest thing in the world,” 
said the owner. “ All you've got to do 
is to cut a hole into the side of the hill 
near the gate.” 

“Of course,” said Robinson nervously, 
fingering his pocket-knife. “1 forgot 
the side of the hill.” 

“* What 's more,” went on the owner, 
“you could easily add on two more 
rooms, if you liked, on the west side. 

« Without interfering,” inquired Rob- 
inson innocently, “with the library 
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Novice (afl 
Caddie. 
sink? By the way, is there anything 


I ought to know about the 
the land? Anything I mayn’'t do? 
‘Nothing important,” said the ownei 


PUNCH, 





“Yu 'Re no 


tenure ol 


OR THE LONDON 


AY 


"mM AFRAID I'm 


” 


er futile efforts), “1 
THAT YET. 


‘l want to advertise a cottage for | 
| strength. 


sale,” he said, “ Steepside, it's called.’ 
| “ We have an advertisement about | 


| Steepside already, I think,” they told 


‘You mayn’t open a shop, and you|him. 


mayn't take in more th: 
ass pay! ing guests 


R bin 


number of good c 
‘That is rather hard, 
“T had rather thoug 
it a kind of rural substitute 
and the Parkleigh Hotel With 
neighbours, of course,” he went on grace 
fully, “and graduated views of the sea.’ 
All the he bought it, 
the agreement, paid a deposit, accepted 
a drink. As I said, there 
really offensive about the place. He 
had no vice 


said 


son. 


nice 


same, signed 


wanted a cottage. This one 
And then, going back to the station 
remorse assailed him. happy 
days of hunting, when every 
wood held glimpses o! the ideal, every 
opening hollow of the 
reveal the shape of the beloved 
the joy of the chase, the ! pe, the 
frenzy of the gallop throug! 1 The Time 
The cab stopped at the station 


Gone the 


strip 


downs might 


Gon 


Mechanically Robinson looked at the 
building on the opposite side of the 


road. It said, in ve ry large letters 
THE OFFICES O] THE EAST HAM 
ADVERTISER AND PRITTINGL) 
GAZETTE. 
Afier all, why not : e thought 


and went inside. 


oe 
in @ reasonahbie | 


tht of making | 
| 
for Pelfridges 


was nothing | 


‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“T want 
Evor, 


said Robinson ; 


‘Tknow,” 


to k ep it on in my 


| 


name.” 





“GENERAL KNOWLEDGE.” 


(1) An underwriter is a man who 
buries you. 

(2) B.Se. = Boy Scout. 

(3) Alias means being someone else 
her: you know you ‘re not. 


‘Boston Tea Party.”—The Mas- | 
 cachncset s of Boston boarded the ship | 
and threw the tea into the water. 

5) Singapore is famous for the naval 


| 
| 
| 
iL mse 
i 
| 
| 
} 


which the Government decided 
not to have. 
(6) Henry VIII. had six wives all} 
togethe: 
(7) The Spartans are things that 


| Scotch pr ople wea! 

8) When the Spanish Armada came 
Drake was determined to finish batting 
which). | 


has | 


w bowling (1 cannot remember 
(9) The Boundary Commission 
o do with Test Matches, 
(10) The Old World is where we live 
iow, the New World where we go when 
iwe aie 
| a) Waterlo was built sa Vidi ehas. 1 
‘ing fields of Eton 
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(12) Un towr de foicexza 
(13) A vestry is 
can buy under-things. 


a place where you 


Our Girls. 


“Was her heart at peace? She examined it 
und it was not . there was a flutter 


n one corner,” —Daily Paper. 


| Blushing, she returned the stethoscope 


to her dainty vanity-hag 


“INTERNATIONAL POLO IN AMERICA, 
Mkapow Broox.— Dense crooks attended the 

polo final.” —Ceylon Paper. 

Dense enough to lay 


British team ? 


odds on the 


to learn French before I 
along the French 


“T will really have 
risk another motor-ride 
roads.” Wee kly Review 
We think the writer shall really have 
to learn English first. 

From a broadcasting announcement: 

“The Chief Rabbi's address on Jewish High 
Festivals at 6 ».M. this evening will be simul 
taneously broadcast from all stations, except 
A berdec me 
There is evidently some truth in at 
least one of those Aberdeen stories 
A musical Pittsburg Panjandrum 
Imported a grosse caisse or grand drum 

But, sad to relate, 
It was seized by the State, 
li of the best contraband rum 
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towel of | 
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THE LARGER APE. 

Unt my friend Ernest took me in 
hand I knew practically nothing about 
the Larger Ape. I was aware, of course, 
that there were larger apes and that 
they were so called principally on ac- 
count of their being rather bigger than 
the smaller ones. Reasoning along the 
same lines too I had long since come 
to the conclusion that the Smaller Apes 
must owe their distinctive name to the 
circumstance that they were not so big 


as the ones. Whether'there were 
Medium I had never been able to 
discover. I don’t even remember trying. 


I had somehow lost interest. 

But Brnest altered all that. He imter- 
ested me. And to-day, whenever the 
Larger Ape is mentioned in my presence, 
I have more to say about him—and 
about Ernest —than any naturalist 
present. 

Ernest lives near the Zoo. His de- 
tractors affect to believe that he owns 
the Zoo. But he does not. He has 
however been inside on at least four 
oceasions during the last ten years and 
a$ a consequence knows more about 
the place than people who go there less 
often. Add to this the easy familiarity 
with which Ernest refers to the Carn:- 
vora, the Lepidoptera and the Crusta- 
ceans, and you will understand the 
pleasure with which I accepted his 
offer to “show me round.” 

“Living so near the place,” I said 
as we were passing through the turn- 
stile, “you doubtless know many of 
the animals by sight—all their funny 
little ways that?” 

Ernest s his shoulders with 


y- 

“There ’s a fine old fellow over here,” 
he answered, smiling nonchalantly, 
“who should interest you a good deal.” 

“ Elephant?” I inquired. “ Hippo- 
potamus? Sea-lion? Silk-worm’?” 

“ Larger Ape,” said Ernest. 

And presently we came to the spot 
where this fine old fellow resided by 
himself in a cage outside the monkey- 
house. And his cage was labelled: 
* Do not irritate this animal.” 

Ernest laughed knowingly as he 
pointed to the label. 

* “epic to take ee precau- 
tions,” explained. “If you knew 
how some of the cheap tippers behaved, 
— see the point of that notice. 

! Cowards!” 


2 irritate him?" I suggested. 
And snorted his disgust. 


“ Just because you ‘re not handsome, 
edigis tee Lares ae ved chummily, 
urning Ape with a smile 
that, for Ernest, was positively alluring. 
The animal made no sign. 
“The Larger Apes,” said Ernest, 








speaking with the incisive eloquence of 
one who knows his subject, ‘are un- 
questionably of a high order of intelli- 
gence. Their every mood indeed can be 
followed with the utmost ease, merely 
from observing the varying expressions 
on their faces. But you must interest 
them. You must let them see that you 
are taking notice of them. Only thus 
can you expect them to take notice of 
you. 

I had no idea that Ernest knew quite 
so much about the subject. It was 
like going round with a keeper. He 
drew my attention particularly to the 
wistful sadness, the utter boredom, indi- 
cated on those fine old features. 

“ Due to theinfluence of the weather?” 
I suggested. 

“ Precisely,” said Ernest. “ But come 
a little nearer; the light is not so good 
as I could have wished, and our old 
friend here is somewhat in shadow. 
Now, if you will be so good as to observe 
very closely, you will notice an expres- 
sion of antagonisticsurprise stealalmost 
imperceptibly over the rugged old fea- 
tures. Once interested, his look of 
boredom will pass. His years will fall 
away from him like a mantle. He will 
liveagain. Now—watch very closely!” 

Then Ernest pulled a face. 

It wouldn't have mattered so much 
if we had been standing say ten yards 
further back, or if the fine old fellow had 
been less precipitate in the matter of 
reprisal. But,as Ernest explained when 
we were wiping the sawdust out of each 
other's eyes, you can never be absolutely 
certain with the Larger Apes. At one 
moment you may imagine yourself to 
be gazing upon the shrivelled remains 
of a single dead anthropoid ; while in 
the next instant—provided your face 
annoys the animal cufficiently—the 
same cage will present all the appear- 
ance of a blurred cinematograph pic- 
ture, in which countless Larger Apes 
are featured, feverishly registering dis- 
approval. 

“You'd hardly believe how they go 
on sometimes,” said Ernest. 

“ Worse thanthis?” I inquired, try- 
ing to ignore the unpleasant sound that 
the animal's teeth were making against 
the bars. . 

Ernest laughed. 

**See the top of the cage?” said he. 

I had been looking at the top of the 
cage. As a matter of fact I was keenly 
interested in it, not so much on account 
of any beauty of design that it may 
have possessed, as from the circum- 
stance that it appeared to grow flimsier 
and looser every time the fine old fellow 
underneath hurled himself against it. 

“ Well,” said Ernest, “1 once saw 
such an animal as this knock the top 
clean out of his cage F 











When Ernest overtook me I wag 
slightly out of breath. 

“« Where are you off to ?” he inquired. 

“ To have a look at the smaller iepi- 
doptera,” I answered firmly. 








BOY-SONGS. 
I.—Paaraon's Cuaniors. 
B.C. 1322. 

Gotp-airt I see my father stride 
And clad in dappled leopard-hide ; 

The priest of Amen-Ra is he. 
When I grow up it is his will 
That I his basalt chair should fill, 

That I a priest of Ra should be. 


My uncle is a scribe, you know ; 
With wig and wand I see him go 
Among the galleys and the bales. 
It is his will, when I grow big, 
That I should wear just such a wig 
And write with reeds and weigh with 
scales. 


They know not that before my eyes 
Far different are the dreams that rise, 
Nor reck what sounds are in my 
ears: 
The flashing wheel, the whip out-thrust, 
The threb and jangle through the dust, 
The chariots—and the charioteers. 


This morning in the House of Books 
My master gave me fearsome looks 
When not one word could I repeat 
Of old Im-Horerp’s wisdom, for 
Afar I heard the rush and roar 
Of Puaraon’s chariots down the 
street. 


In a swift gleaming multitude 
They speed, those chariots many-hued, 
Swaying and leaping as they race; 
The driver leans and shakes the thong 
And loudly as he sweeps along 
The wind shrills past his eager face. 
I will not wear the leopard-skin 
To serve the Lord of Light within 
His mighty many-columned fane; 
To be a scribe were little sport, 
And stand bewigged in PHaraon’s court 
Writing long lists of sacks of grain. 


Hear me, O Amen-Ra, thou whom 

My father greets with incense-fume, 
And at the casting of the lots 

Let mine be neither robe nor reed, 

But let me follow where they lead, 


The chariots, the chariots! 
D. M.S. 





Another Headache for the Historian. 

“Mme. Galli-Curci . . . aboard the liner 
France on which she arrived from New ¥ 
at Plymouth yesterday.”—Daily Paper. 

“Mme. Galli-Curci . . . arrived at Ply- 
mouth yesterday from the United States m 
the liner Paris." —Same paper, same day. 

“The Captain of the Mauretania .. . taken 
on the record-breaking liner’s arrival at Ply- 
mouth with Galli-Curci on board.” 





Another Daily Paper. 
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DON'T KEEP THE RAIN OFF AND IT DON'T K 


MISLEADING CASES. 
Il].—Tue WHALE. 
Tinrib, Rumble and Others y. The King | 
and Queen. 
(Before Mr. Justice Boom.) 


Ix this unusual action, the hea 


ring 


| of which was begun to-day, an interest- 


Tinrib, Mr. Rumble anninec her plain- | Entry. 


| Ing point is raised concerning tbe rights | 
; . . . 
; and duties of the Crown in connection 


with a dead whale. 
Sir Ethelred Rutt, K.C., for the 
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not behaved wih dué respect). “ LooK AT THAT OF YOURS THAT AIN'T NO USE. It 


EP YER CURLS IDY ; NO, NOR THE CHIN-STRAP DON’T KEEP YER MOUTH sHCT.” 


tiffs named on behalf of the inhabitants | fisher-folk of lowly origin and modest 
f Pudding Magna, situated, melud, in| means, and, so far as can be ascer- | 
| tained, the place is not referred to in any 
The Court. Where is Dorset ? | of the works of Mr. Tuomas Hagpy, Mr. 
Sir Ethelved. Melud, I have a map| Wint1am Worpswortn or any other 
Dorset, melud, if your lordship} writer-—— 
bottom left-hand}; The Court. O si sic omnes ! 
melud,| Sir Ethelred. Ha! Melud, in the 
| night of the 21st June last a dead whale | 
The Court. | was washed on to the shore of Pudding 
please, Sir Ethelred. | Bay, at a point south-west by south 
Sir Ethelred. I am greatly obliged | from the township of Pudding Magna. 
Pudding Magna,| Now the whale, melud, together with 


here. 
will glance at the 
Dorset, melud, is, 


corner 
Dorset 


+ 


quite. Get on, 


(Quite 


to your lordsbip. 


plaintiffs, said: May it please your|melud, is situated in the north-east|the sturgeon and the swan, is fish 
lordship, this action is brought by Mr.| corner of Pudding Bay, or the Devil's} royal and belongs to the King; or, to be 
The inhabitants are mainly | precise, the head of the whale belongs 
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to His Majesty the King and the tail to 
Her Majesty the Queen. Your lord- 
ship will recall the case of Fer v. 
Monday, 3 A. C. (1841), which decided 
the latter point. 

The Court. I recall nothing of the 
kind. 

Sir Ethelred. Your lordship is very 
good. The loyal inhabitants of Pudding 
Magna, melud, made haste to extract 
from the carcase of the whale the whale- 
bone, the blubber and other valuable 
and perishable portions, with the in- 
tention, I am instructed, of holding 
them in trust for the Crown. And 1 
may say at once that any other con- 
struction of their motives will be most 
strenuously resisted, if necessary, by 
sworn evidence. Three days later, me- 
lud, the wind, which had been northerly, 
shifted to the prevailing quarter, which 





the Service, and one, it seems, who 
combined with a fertile imagination an 
unusual incapacity for the conduct of 
practical affairs. This gentleman has 
now left the public service, melud, and 
will be called. 

It appears, melud, that, when the 
Mayor's letter had been lying uncon- 
sidered on Mr. Sleep’s desk for several 
days, the following telegram was handed 
to him :— 

TO THE KING LONDON WHALE RE- 
FERRED TO IN PREVIOUS COMMUNI- 
CATION. NOW IN ADVANCED STAGES 
DECOMPOSITION WIND SOUTH-WEST 
HUMBLY PETITION PROMPT ACTION 

TINRIB. 

Mr. Sleep, melud, according to his 
own account, turning the matter over 
in his sagacious mind, at once hit 
upon a solution which would be likely 





from the advanced to the penultimate 
stages of decomposition and had begun 
to poison the sea at high-water, thereby 
gravely impairing the fishermen’s liveli- 
hood. Mr. Tinrib, melud, was in con- 
stant, if one-sided, correspondence with 
Mr. Sleep; and on the 12th of July, 
melud, Mr. Sleep lunched with a friend 
and colleague at the Admiralty, Mr. 
Sloe. While they were engaged, me- 
lud, upon the discussion of fish, the 
topic of whales naturally arose, and 
Mr. Sleep, melud, unofficially, melud, 
expressed to Mr. Sloe the opinion that 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries would be willing to grant to the 
Admiralty the use of the whale for 
the purposes of target-practice; and he 
suggested that one of His Majesty's 
ships should be immediately detaile] 
to tow His Majesty's whale out to sea. 





is south-east—— 

Sir Wilfred Knock- 
nee, K.C. You mean 
south-west. 

Sir Ethelred. I am 
very greatly obliged to 
me learned friend. Me 
learned friend is per- 
fectly right, melud; the 
prevailing wind is south. 
west, melud; and, me- 
lud, on the fifth day the 
sresence of the whale 
on to be offensive 
to the inhabitants of 
Pudding Magna. They 
therefore looked with 
confidence totheCrown 
to remove to a more 








convenient p the 
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High Commissioner. “ Hoorsesu MUST GIVE UP PALE-FACE PRISONER.” 
Hoopjuju. “ Hoorpscsu 8wekaR HE NO GOT ANY PALE-FACE PRISONER.” 


He also pointed out the 
peculiar advantages of 
such a target for the 
exercise of such vessels 
as were cal'ed upon to 
fire at submarines. Mr. 
Sloe, melud, undertook 
to explore the opinion 
of the Admiralty on the 
proposal, and the con- 
ference broke up. 
That was on the 12th. 
On the 17th, melud, at 
a further lunch, M1 
Sloe, unofficially, me- 
lud, intimated to Mr 
Sleep that he could 
find no support among 
their Lordships of the 
Admiralty for the pro- 
posal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fish- 
eries; for, while excel- 
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Sir Wilfred (aside). 
For which they had no use. 

Sir Ethelred. Really, melud, me 
learned friend must not whisper in- 
sinuations of that kind under his breath ; 
really, melud, I am entitled to resent, 
melud 

The Court Go on, Sir Ethelred. 

Sir Ethelred. Your lordship is ex- 
traordinarily handsome and good. Ac- 
cordingly, melud, the Mayor of Pudding 
Magna addressed a humble petition to 
the Home A er begging 
him to aequaint His Majesty with the 
arrival of his property and praying for 
its instant removal. And by a happy 
after-thought, melud, a copy of this 
petition was sent to the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Happy, melud, for this reason, that 
the original communication appears to 
have escaped the notice of the Home 
Secretary erase At the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, however, the 

ayor’s letter was handed to a public 
servant named Sleep, a new-comer to 


mm 














to satisfy the requirements of His 
Majesty's Treasury with regard to public 
economy. Two days later, therefore, 
a letter was addressed to the Director 
of the Natural History Museum, in- 
forming him that an unusually fine 
specimen of Balena Biscayensis was 
now lying in Pudding Bay, and that 
the Minister was authorised by His 
Majesty to offer the whale to the 
Museum in trust for the nation, the 
Museum to bear the charges of collee- 
tion and transport. 

On July 3rd, melud, the Secretary to 
the Natural History Museum replied 
that he was asked ‘a the Director to 
express his regret that, owing to lack 
of space, the Museum was unable to 
accept His Majesty’s gracious offer. 
He was to add that the Museum was 
already in possession of three fine speci- 
mens of Balena Biscayensis. 

Melud, for some days, it appears, Mr. 
Sleep took no further action. Mean- 
while, melud, the whale had passed 





lent practice was to be had from a 
disappearing target, their Lordships 
could not sanction the expenditure of 
ammunition on a target which must, 
at most ranges, be quite invisible. 
Further, it was their opinion that by 
the date of the Autumn firing-practices 
the whale would have suffered dissolu- 
tion by the ordinary processes of nature. 

The inhabitants of Pudding Magna, 
melud, did not share this view. On the 
20th, melud, Mr. Tinrib and a deputa- 
tion waited upon Mr. Sleep. They 
pointed out to Mr. Sleep that all fish- 
ing was suspended in Pudding Bay; 
that Pudding Magna was now barely 
inhabitable except on the rare occa- 
sions of a northerly wind; that the 
majority of the citizens had fled to the 
hills and were living in huts and caves. 
They further inquired, melud, whether 
it would be lawful for the fishermen 
themselves to destroy the whale, so far 
as that could be done, with explosives, 





and, if so, whether the Crown wo 
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OUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS: THE MOUSE, 


| refund the cost of the explosives, which 


might be considerable. As to this, 
melud, Mr, Sleep was unable to accept 
| the responsibility of expressing an 


; 
| opinion; but the whale was undoubt 


gravely whether the Treasury would 


sanction the expenditure ol public 
money on the destruction of Crown 
| property by private citizens. He also 
| pointed out that the Treasury, if ap- 


proached, wou'd be likely to require a 
strict account of any whalebone, blubbe: 
and other material extracted from the 
whale’s carcase. Mention of explosives, 
however, had suggested to his mind 
that possibly the War Office might be 
interested in the whale, and he under- 
took to inquire. The deputation agreed, 


better course, and withdrew. 

On the 24th, melud, a letter was 
despatched to the War Office pointing 
out that the whale now lying in Pud 
ding Bay offered excellent opportunities 
for the training of Engineers in the 
removal of obstacles, and could well be 
made the centre of any amphibious 





| ete., which might form part of the forth 


melud, that this perhaps would be the | 


| 





| é oe ; . : 
lcoming manceuvres. The War Office 


would doubtless take note of the con 
venient proximity of the whale to the 
Tank Corps Depot at Lulworth. 

On the 31st, melud, the War Office 


| edly Crown property, and he questioned | replied that the destruction of whales 


| by Tanks was no longer considered a 


practicable operation of war, and that 


no part of the forthcoming manceuvres 
would be amphibious. 


From this date, melud, Mr. Sleep | 


seems to have abandoned his efforts. 
At any rate, on the 4th of August, Mr. 


|Tinrib received the following evasive 


and disgraceful communication : 
CARCABE OF 

Dean Srr,—I am desired by the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries to observe that your 
representations to this Department appear to 
have been made under a misapprehension. It 
hould hardly be necessary to state that the 
whale is not a fish but a mammal I am 
therefore to express regret that the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries can accept n« 


the matter.” 


‘* WHALE 


responsit lity 

In these circumstances, melud, the 
inhabitants, or I should say the late 
inhabitants, of Pudding Magna have 
been compelled to institute these pro- 


operations, landing-parties, invasions, | ceedings, and humbly pray-—— 
The case was adjourned. A.P.H. ! perfect of “ swank, 
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AUTUMN, 


HeAavILy the aster a his 

Head upon the mecoMopsis, 
While the tiger-lily props his 
Weary friend the heliopsis. 

Dying are they all, and dropsy 's 
Sure to show in their autopsies. 
Ah, no wonder you can’t stop, Sis 
Swallow, for no merry wopses 
Murmur in my ampelopsis, 

And the last wain-load of crops is 
Badly bogged near yonder copses. 





More Commercial Candour. 
“«_. ig the only Tailor in Great Britain 
-' Indigo Serge Regd.” 
idvt. in Provincial Paper. 


who can sell * 


From a weather-report 

. Mainly dall. 

. Rainly fair.” 
Daily Paper 


” Harrogat 
Aberystwyth 


We are prepared to believe this. 


From a football report :— 
unk from end to end.” 

Provincial Paper, 
We have often wondered what was the 
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“Presse, Sin, WHEN'S THE TIDE EXPECTED BACK?” 

















ALL CHANGE. 


“T HAvE lost my watch,” said the 
individual in the seat opposite to me. 
“Could you oblige me with a light?” 

I obliged. struck a match, blew 
it out, rep in the box and grace- 
fully returned my property. This oper- 
ation had evidently afforded him a 
certain amount of satisfaction, for he 
sat for a while in silence. But not for 
long. 

He bent forward and fumbled at his 
feet. Before I realised his intention he 
had unlaced one of his boots and had 
hurled it out of the window. There 
were no men working on the line. 

“T always do that in an east wind,” 
he remarked ; “ but to-morrow the sun 
will rise before breakfast.” 

I thought it discreet to humour him. 

“That is the usual arrangement,” I 
replied. 

“Remarkable but explicit,” he agreed. 
“IT must try to forget that.” 

He fumbled once again, and I feared 
for the other boot. From the top of 
his sock he produced a handkerchief 
adorned with many knots, one of which 
he laboriously untied. Then he pulled 
down the blind and let it run up again 
with a snap. 

“That will be better,” he asserted 








with conviction, though I failed to see 
how or why. 

After a few moments, however, his 
complacency seemed to wear off. He 
sprang up suddenly, hauled from the 
rack a battered Gladstone bag, opened 
it, extracted a shaving-brush and went 
through the motions oflathering him:elf. 
It was humiliating to see a fellow-being 
brought to such a pass. He was com- 
paratively young, too, and quite pre- 
sentable. 

After removing the imaginary lather 
from his face with a dry sponge he re- 
packed his bag, remarking sententiously, 
‘You never know, does it ?”’ 

To this I could find no adequate 
answer, so I gazed at the pirouetting 
landscape until I felt a light touch on 
my knee. 

“Perhaps you would like to read,” 
came a polite voice, and I turned and saw 
an overcoat being thrust at me. This 
gave me inspiration, and I reciprocated 
by handing him a magazine in the hope 
that it might keep him quiet. But not 
a bit of it. He carefully picked out the 
middle pages and fashioned them into 
paper boats and cocked hats, which one 

y one he placed in my lap. It was 
most embarrassing. 

But of this oecupation also he soon 
tired. Presently be was sitting on my 








magazine with the evident object of 
preserving it from further mutilation, 
while his versatile brain appeared to be 
evolving fresh vagaries. 

Apparently wrapped in thought, he 
puffed out his cheeks and smote them 
smartly with the tips of his fingers, 
slowly at first, and then in an explosive 
accelerando afterthe manner of a motor- 
bicycle getting under way. Next he 
snatched off his felt hat, turned it inside 
out, placed it firmly over his eyes and 
commenced to mew gently. But even 
this did not satisfy him for long, and 
his ensuing diversion was more alarm- 
ing than ever. ; 

He drew an enormous knife from his 
pocket, gazed vacantly round the com- 
partment, opened a bayonet-like blade, 
delicately cut-the middle button from 
his waistcoat and placed it carefully ina 
tobacco-pouch. Then the train stopped. 

At the commencement of our con- 
versation our fellow - passengers had 
shown extreme interest, speedily re- 
placed by an alarm which had increased 
with the intensity of the succeeding 
situations. Furthermore they had grad- 
ually edged away from us until the 
other end of the compartment appe@ 
to be more than uncomfortably over 
crowded. The individual in the seat ¢p- 





posite to me had at no time seemed to 
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notice anyone save myself; but they were 


rightly apprehe s¢nsive that his attentions | 14 ; 
might at any moment begin to wander, 1 Ig , 
and their glances in my direction seeme d | Ys | V | 
to indicate that they were grateful to | Yi, J 
Ay i. 


me for drawing his fire. ; 

I could not blame them for taking | / 7 
the first opportunity to troop out in a} { 
bedy, as they did. Though I was thus 
deserted I still felt sorry for those who 
would find only standing-room else- 
where. 

When the train moved on I was left | 
| with but one companion, and it seemed 
that he would provide me with further 
entertainment. Once again he took 
down his bag, whipped out some scare 
crow-looking clothes and commenced 
feverishly to cast off most of those he | 

was wearing, 
‘Now we can change too,” 
cheerfully. ‘Saves no end of time.” 

‘You were splendid, Edward,” I re 
plied. “I’m afraid I couldn’t have 
prese rved my sole munity much k ngel 
But what about the boot ?” 

“Wanted mending, anyhow,” replied 
my friend. ‘But I’m afraid it must 
be regarded, like your magazine, as a 
tribute to artistic expression. Lucky 
you had the rods on your rack.” 

Our transformation was complete by | 
the time we reached the next station 
As I looked from the window I saw an | 
anxious-visaged guard pacing up the} 
train. Relief dawned in his countenance | 
when he caught sight of us. | 

“Ho!” said that official, “I might | 
ha’ knowed it was you two gents.” 
As he pocketed the coin Kdward ten- 
dered he shook his head warningly. 
“But you mustn't try that one again, 
Sir. It frightened an old lady into | 
swallerin’ ’ er ticket.” 

“No,” mused Edward as the train | 
moved on, “we must think out another | 





he said 


Young Wife (confiding in friend). 
Jack THaT I'M ALWAYS RIGHT.” 
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KNOW, IT'S TERRIBLY HARD TO CONVINCE 








auxiliary for next week-end’s fishing 

| Whooping-cough, I think. Can you 

whoop convincingly, William ?”’ | And Springtime seems as far away 

| As golden-gowned September, 

| Then bramble-jam on buttered toast 

| Will conjure up for you a host 

| Of Autumn fairy folks and more 
Than you might else remember. 








BRAMBLE MAGIC. 
THERE 's magic black and magic white 
For necromancers’ weird delight, 
According to the fable ; 
But you can make a witching brew 
To call the Autumn back to you 
When lamps are lit and shadows fall 
About the nursery table. 


You ‘ll see again the bramble-dew 

All purple golden and the blue 

| Of Autumn mists and hazes; 

| You'll hear again the rustling feet 

| Of elves who found the berries sweet, 


When A «ont  |And that’s a magic you can store 
utumn takes her jewels out | 


And hangs her beaded jet about | Until the time of daisies. 
Her gown of tawny amber, 
While ploughs go shearing through the 











| 


| Has Wales ome Bolshie ? 


And brambles cling and clamber. 





renee _ 





When Winter's frosts have come to stay | 


loam, Unper-Secrerary of the Home Office : 
Then you can bring a harvest home ‘He was satisfied that the Welsh people 
From upands where the peewits posse ssed all the qualiti es that a nation required 
call | to succeed in serf-government.”— Welsh Paper. | 
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started a 
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THE NEW COIFFURE. 
I HAVE a dreadful feeling that I have 
fashion in women's hair- 
| dressing which will make me loathed 
| by men all over the country. 





| 


Every morning I open my paper in | 


fear. Often I imagine that I see head- 


| lines announcing the horrible news. 


Phyllis is the cause of my terror. 
What Phyllis did yesterday Mayfair 
will do to-morrow and Surbiton next 
spring. 

Two years ago Phyllis bobbed her 
| bair. 


Early this year she was shingled. 


| She turned then from a boyish girl to 


an ee man, 
was sorry. Before she did this 
sie she looked as though her name 


From a mysterious, and at times | 
' 
| tragi c,woman she changed into a boyish 


From the report of a speech by the | girl. 
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Unele. “I'm NOT MUCH GOOD AT THESE NEW DANCES, MY DEAR.” 


Molly. “I risk you DANCE vewy weLL, UNcLE. 


SomME PEOPLE TWEADS ON MY FOOTS.” 
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were Molly. Now her appearance al- 
most shouted @@§ilgy " ; and a man who 
is growing to a Molly does not like 
to find her suddenly an Algy. 

I told her-so, and she tossed as much 
hair as she had left to toss. 

Five weeks ago she was obliged, for 
reasons over which she had no control, 
to bury herself in the heart of Oxford- 
shire. - 1 motored over to see her. In 
that world of tall trees and rolling hills 
and huge skies the close-cropped back 


_ of her head looked more than ever arti- 


ficial and objectionable. 

As we had tea on the lawn I said to 
her, feeling in a facetious mood, “ Going 
to be poodled ?” 

“ Poodled ?" she repeated, arching her 
eyebrows. 

“ Yes, haven't you heard about it?” 
I said. “It's the very latest thing in 
Town now. You have your head shaved, 
with little tufts here and there, you 
know, like a poodle. You want thick 
rather crisp hair to make it effective 
really. 

“I saw Lady Champflowerat Domino's 
the other night and she had each tuft 
tied up with a neat little gold brocade 





ribbon. Some women are adopting the 
idea of having the tufts cut in some 
shape appropriate to their interests. 
Mrs. Roderick Slamme has been poodled 
in the form of a seven of hearts, while 
I hear that Diana Thruster has had 
her hair clipped to imitate a fox’s brush 
and pads. 

“Of course only the very smartest 
women have had it done yet, but I 
suppose it will soon be in the papers, 
and it will be taken up by the smart 
set of Winchmore Hill and East Sheen, 
and then everybody who matters will 
be de-poodling, just as they have been 
de-shingling. Meanwhile I rather bar 
the idea of gilding the crown of the 
head between the tufts. I believe Mrs. 
Freddy Stunter has done that.” 

I thought it a good joke, and indeed 
was pleased at my own fertility of wit. 

A week later I paid Phyllis another 
visit. She greeted me in the drive—a 
radiant and lovely figure in a pale blue 
dress and a floppy straw sun-bonnet. 

She gave me a rather mysterious 
smile, and then took-off her hat and 
bowed her head. 

I started back with a violent exclama- 





tion. There was before me an accurate 
representation of Feliz having a con- 
stitutional, clear and unmistakable on 
an otherwise clean-shaven head. 

“TI had a bit of a job to get the hair- 
dresser at Chipping Tudbury to do it,’ 
she said gaily. “It’s staggered the 
people round here. It's been thrilling. 
1 may be behindhand at Claridge's 
with it, but I’m the very first in Oxford- 
shire I should think!” 

I said nothing, but I felt very faint, 
and left as soon as I could. 

What Phyllis did yesterday Mayfair 
will do to-morrow, and Surbiton next 
spring, and#@hyllis bas come back to 


town—poodled ! 


From a literary society's syllabus :— 
“Nov. 4th.—Bernard Shaw's ‘St. Juas,’ 
Lecture-Recital.”—Local Paper. 
This is the first we have heard of the 
canonization of the Don. 


“The best situation for young seedlings is 
one that is sheltered from very hot sun. 
Provincial Paper. 


They should do well anywhere in this 
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EVILS. 


THAT SAVES US THE TROUBLE 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Tuesday, October 7th The House of 
Lords, after a comparatively idle week, 
found itself to-day the centre of at- 
traction, the rival Chamber across the 
corridor beingtemporarily closed. Most 
of the leading Peers were present, but 
there were two notable 
Lord Ba.rovur, who has forgotten more 
about Irish politics than most of us 
| ever knew, and would probably like to 
| forget the rest; and his distinguished 


absentees 


as one of the signatories of the cryptic 
Treaty,’ was expected to tell the 
House what was in his mind when he 
signed ib. 

Tworather patheticfigures onthesteps 
of the Throne recalled the fatal oscilla 
ition of Britis! in the 
past between Conciliation (Sir Horact 
PLUNKETT) and Coercion (Sir Hamar 
GREENWOOD), either of which, if oc 


! 
correspondent, Lord BirkeNHEAD, who, | 


Governments 


yn 
| sistently pursued, might have brought 

peace to Lreland. 
In moving the Second Reading of th 


Boundary Commission Bill, Lord Arnotp 


made a sound workmanlike speech on 
the pattern of that delivered in the Com- 
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ROW UP A BIG MAN LIKE Dappy Ir yot 


mons by the Prime Minister the week 
before. His main point was that, as the 
refusal of Ulster to appoint a Commis 
sioner was ‘not foreseen "’—a transla 
tion of *casus improvisus” which brought 
from Lord Carson a deep-toned “ No' 
| —the Government were bound in honour 
ito bring in the Bill to enable the un 


carried out 
Viscount Grey, rising to give 
' (for during the Recess 


a 


personal view 


| quickly made it clear that the situation 
| was not quite sosimple as Lord AnnoLp 
had suggested. The fact was that there 
| w re two pledges: the first to Ulster, 

who would never have given up her 
lage long hostility to Home Rule but for 
~~ belief that the boundary fixed in 
| the 1920 Act would not be altered ; and 


| Fein representatives in 1921. As both 
| ould not be carried out, he thought we 
|should frankly tell the Free State that 
|we could not fulfil the later one. “I 
| would rather fuce a demand from the 
Free State to be a Republie than see 
the understanding with Ulster broken.’ 


the second and later one to the Sinn} 


RIVARI. 
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|doubted intention of the Treaty to be} Question would never be settled with- 
lout the appointment of a Commission, 





he had handed over the leadership of | was inclined to let the Commission be 
the Liberal Peers to Lord Bravcnamr),|set up, and then, when its inevitable 
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EAT PROPERLY.” 


After this it seemed a little incon 
sistent that Lord Grey should have 
recommended their Lordships to pass 
the Bill, and not to insist even upon a 
limiting amendment. Accepting the 
somewhat cynical conclusion of an 
authority on the subject who had re 
cently laid it down (1) that the Boundary 


and (2) that the Commission would 
never settle the Boundary Question, he 


failure was manifest, leave it to Irish- 
men themselves to find a settlement. 

Lord Lonpoxperry set an excellent 
exainple to some other Ulster orators 
by refraining from threats—* 1 would 
infinite'y prefer to retire from public 
life than to employ that method of 
endeavouring to convince your Lord- 
ships or the people of this country "’- 
but for all his moderation of language 
he insisted on the determination of 
Ulster to part with none of the territory 
assigned to her by the Act of 1920, save 
with her own consent. 

Lord Sumner thought it absurd to 
suppose that the draftemen of the 
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Treaty did not know what they meant, 
namely, that the setting up of the Com- 
mission was dependent upon the con- 
sent of Ulster; and Lord Mayo, as a Free 
State Senator, gave the comfortable, 
and I hope trustworthy, assurance that 
inhabitants of Southern Ireland had no 
intention of fighting about the boundary 
or anything else. 














A MIXED CARD. 
CoxercION v. CONCILIATION IN IRELAND. 
Sin Haman Greenwoop anp Srr Horace 
PLUNKETT. 


Wednesday, October 8th.—Conscious 
that their little Session had had its day 
and would shortly cease to be, Mem- 
bers asked a good many Questions. One 
answer must have been particularly 
interesting to Mr. Siongty Wess, who 
recently told a Cambridge audience that 
the unemployed had been diminished 
from one million and a quarter to 
‘round about @ million.” The exact 
figure, according to Mr. Tuomas Suaw, 
is 1,198,899. 

But the most important statement 
came from the Prime Minister, who 
apologised for having inadvertently sug- 
gested to the House last week that he 
had no knowledge of the Communist 

rosecution until it had been dropped. 

he affair had, in fact, been brought to 
the notice of himself and his colleagues, 
and he had expressed a view upon the 
subject. 

Naturally this only whetted the de- 
sire of the Oppositions for more infor- 
mation, but this Mr. MacDonaup de- 
clined to supply, saying that a full ex- 
— would be made in the debate 

y the Arrorney-GENERAL. 

Full it certainly was. In reply to 
Sir R. Horne’s indictment, Sir Parrick 
HastinGs read out statement after state- 
ment—from the Soricrror-GENERAL, 
the Director or Pustic Prosecu- 
tions and the Assistant-Directror— 
to substantiate his plea that he was 
solely responsible for what was done and 


N 








tbat what he did was right. “Iam not 
apologising,” he proudly declared; if 
he had to handle the same situation 
again he would not alter “ the crossing 
of a ‘t’ or the dotting of an ‘i.’” 


In point of clearness his defence was | 


less adequate. Sir Joun Sruon, who is 
credited with an almost feline perspi- 
cacity, confessed that it left him “in a 
complete fog and confusion as to the 
part which the Prime Minister and 
other Ministers really played.” He 
moved for a Select Committee of In- 
quiry, and likened the Government, if 
they resisted it, to the man who burned 
down his house sooner than produce a 
document from his desk. 

The Priwe Minister quickly showed 
that he was in fighting mood. The 
charge against the Government was 
“one of those twisting, turning, sinuous 
things with not a particle of evidence,” 
and he refused to submit it to a Select 
Committee, in which, incidentally, the 
Government would be in a minority of 
three to seven. 

That objection was met by Mr. 
AsquitH, who offered on behalf of his | 
Party not to ask for a place on the 
Committee. The Liberal Leader, but 
for whose fostering care the Govern- 





ment would never have come into being, 
was in particularly jovial mood, and, 
like a nurse-girl with a troublesome 
charge, seemed to regard its impending 








Master Pat TAKES HIS PUNISHMENT 
STANDING UP. 
(Tue Atronney-GENERAL). 


decease with indifference if not with 
positive relief. 

A frank explanation from Mr. Baxp- 
WIN, that for tactical reasons it was 
necessary for the Conservatives to vote 
against their own Vote of Censure in 





order to secure the passage of the Liberal 


Amendment, brought a biting rejoinder 
from Mr. Thomas; but it was of no 
avail. In the crucial division the Goy- 
eroment were defeated by 364 to 198. 
Thursday, October 9th.—Labour may 
or may not be abte to rule—after eight 
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“If you're going to turn into a pig, my | 
dear,’ said Alice seriously, ‘I 'il have nothing | 
more to do with you.’ ”—Alice in Wonderland. | 


months’ experience opinions still differ | 
on that point—but there is no doubt | 
that it can hustle. In both Houses the | 
announcement was made that there 
would be an immediate Dissolution, 
and that the Election—* which is not 
of our creation,” as the Lorp CHan- | 
CELLOR with some hardihood observed | 
—would be held on October 29th. 
The Lords passed the Irish Bill, and | 
in the Commons Mr. Ponsonny made | 
his first—let us hope not his last— | 
appearance as a humourist by reading | 
out with appropriate emphasis a Freneh | 
story of how Ministers had been bribed 
into passing the Soviet Treaties by re- | 
ceiving jewels concealed in chocolates! 
I fear these chocolates must also have 
contained vodka or some other potent 
liquor, for in the King’s Speech, imme- 
diately after the passage relating to the 
Russian Treaties, the Ministerial drafts- | 
man has inserted this paragraph:— | 
“Under the terms of the Treaty the | 
question of the frontier between | 
'‘lurkey and Iraq has been referred 

to the Council of the League of | 
Nations.” 


What has Moscow to do with Mespot? 








“MusicaL INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE. 
For Sale, 4-valve Euphonium, B Flat, with 
Case, in good condition; cheap. Also Saw | 

Sharpener and Scissors’ Grinder.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


It sounds like a jazz-band. 





——— 
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The Professor. “Lapres aND GENTLEMEN, I AM NOW ABOUT TO MAKE AN ATTEMPT TO DIVIDE THE ATOM. THE EXPERIMENT, 
IF SUCCESSFUL, MAY BE QUITE HARMLESS. ON THE OTHER HAND IT MAY BLOW THIS BUILDING OUT OF EXISTENCE. I APPEAL TO 
YOUR SPORTING INSTINCTS TO GIVE ME A SYMPATHETIC ATTENTION.” 








ae are aa | fiantly, 8 I write liter rary cookery re-| ‘“ Of course, and the recipes are sup- 
A LITERARY FLAVOUR. cipes.”” posel to be those of my great-grand- 
Mirabel Saunders is one of those} ‘Cookery recipes!” I echoed; “ but | mother—any relation more recent would 


writers who make money by the pen. | what do you mean by literary ?”’ not be tolerated. Let me see, where 


No, she isn’t a “best seller.” Hername| ‘If you read your newspaper you| was I?” 

is not known even toa small section of | must know that literary cookery recipes “At your lattice- window. But 

the great public. Yet she belongs lare the vogue,” she explained. “They| wouldn't it be better to start right 

to the most exclusive literary clubs. | must be written up ina style suitable to| away in the kitchen?” 

So great is her output that she employs ithe leader page. For example, suppos- “Don’t be absurd. It goes on like 

a secretary to cope with the work. ing I take for my subject whortleberry | this: ‘I dress blithely and trip down- 
“Mirabel,” I remarked one day, | soup se stairs into the sweet serenity of my 

having been admitted to her friendship,| “I never heard of that,” I inter-| old-world garden, now ablaze with sun- 
“what sort of things do you write?” | rupted. flowers and late hollyhoeks. Ab, my 
This is, of course, a very delic ateques-| “ Neither have other people ; but that | sweet garden with its flagged paths, 

tion to put to any writer. For when-| doesn’t matter. Now, to begin with, lits bushes of sweet-smelling lavender, 

ever you are presented to an author it [ head my article ‘ Whortleberry Wiles’ | its ats 

seems the rule fo convey the impression | (they like an alliterative title on the| “Is it where you gather the whortle- 

that you are thoroughly conversant | | leader page), and I at once plunge into} berri es?” I asked pointedly. 

with his work. This is done by care-ja description of the sunrise. “Of course not. They grow in the 

fully avoiding the topic of liter: ture, | “ But surely the sunrise has nothing | fields on bushes.’ 

thus kee ping ‘off dangerous ground. I) to do with soup.” | “I see now why you © your re- 

think that is one of the reasons why | “Tt makes a good opening. I can|cipe with the sunrise, Mirabel. If you 

books are so rarely discussed at literary | say, ‘The glorious golden sun of autumn | didn’t it would be late evening before 

gatherings. ‘is gilding the roof of the old barn and| the soup could be ready, with all this 
Naturally Mirabel seemed to be taken | flooding my garden with radiance as I | ground to cover.” 

tback at my blunt question. She was rise and peep through my lattice wine | “ Don’t interrupt. ‘And now I step 

momentarily confused Seeing the door | dow “oe jout of my garden into the sleeping 

was ajar, she rose and closed it before | “Are you supposed to be living in| world, passing along silent dew-soaked 

replying. Then she said almost de- | the country ?’ | hedges. Down ey the copse where 
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Farmer Brown shoots his rabbits I 
pause—drinking, drinking——’'” 

“Drinking what?” I inquired. It 
couldn’t possibly be the soup because 
we hadn't even got the berries yet. 

“* Drinking in the morning air. An 
old man, bent by many summers, comes 
slowly up the road. He blinks at me 
with his faded blue eyes fee 

“Is he selling the whortleberries ? ” 
I asked, catching at a straw. 

Mirabel ignored me. “ ‘He greets me 
in his old-world country fashion. “A 
fine day, Zur,” said the kindly old man ; 
“zummer bain’t over yet,” and 
goes on his way chuckling. 

“*His remark has plunged 
me into meditation. Slowly, 
thoughtfully I begin to retrace 
my steps ie 

“But you've forgotten the 
whortleberries, Mirabel.”’ 

“No, I haven't. We dis- 
cover them in the next field. 
Describing them — glorious, 
purple, luscious, clustering 
fruit—I end my article on a 
note of ecstasy.” 

“But don’t you give in- 
structions about cooking them ? 
Surely a recipe ought——” 

Oh, there isn’t really much 
room to go into all that—they 
don’t allow you more than four 
hundred words on the leader 

age. Now do you see how 
pd a literary flavour to my 
p?* 
es,” I said; “and I must 
get some of it for my cook. 
She would appreciate that sort 
of flavouring.” 


Reparations. 

“In the event of this ointment 
not proving successful, I am pre- 
pared to exchange it for another 
medicine of equal value.” 

Advt. in German Paper. 








reci 


“These are absolutely new mat- 
tresses, and are filled with Govern- 
ment hair.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 
But you would think from the Cabinet's 
jauntiness that they hadn't lost any. 


“Mr. MacDonatp's £200 Gurr. 

The announcement is made to-day that Mr. 
MacDonald has contributed £100 to open the 
£12,000 fund which the Independent Labour 
Party is raising in view of election possibili- 
ties."——-Evening Paper, 

A clear case of bis dat qui cito dat. 
From the report of a lecture on 

“* Poetry and the Theatre " :— 

: “He repelled the idea that they must use 

ripe phrases to give actuality to modern 

dialogue.”— Provincial Paper. : 

So do we ; but some of our playwrights 

will go on doing it. 


PUBLICITY. 


We are at last, I believe, in the 
public eye. It has been a bard struggle. 
for many years I was presented to the 
world as an appendage to my mother. 
I appeared in some of the very best 
weeklies, such as The Regina, but always 
in some embarrassing and secondary 
position. From the time of my birth, 


until I grew out of it, 1 was occasion- 
ally published quite nude in a bath, and 
sometimes even without this reasonable 





excuse for nudity. At cix or seven, still 











“TO A HEALTHY-MINDED CHILD OF SEVEN A POINT-LACE COLLAR 


IS EVEN MORE OBNOXIOUS THAN A HOT BATH.” 


as an accessory, I jumped as it were 
out of the hot bath into the point-lace 
colar. To a healthy-minded child of 
seven a point-lace collar is even more 
obnoxious than a hot bath. 

Finally, when my mother forsook 
Society and took up rescue work, I was 
flung entirely upon my own resources. 
All the scorn that a millionaire’s son 
with Fabian leanings has for his father's 


publicity. 

As I say, and I say it with all the 
pride of a self-made man, it was a hard 
struggle. I started unintentionally as 
an onlooker ina street accident. Then 

















fact, an artist. 





wealth I felt,in my ease, for hereditary | gave me his card. 





$ tk W ° é iss i ing ig ar? .- col- 
came the War. after a disappointing | He collected hie app " utus; we o 


period of anonymity, during which ] 
figured in var.ous regimental groups, 
and once as a “ A Friend” to an entire 
stranger in the Park, I appeared as a 
recipient of tne D.S.O. Of course it 
was a mistake, as the real hero made 
haste to point out in no uncertain terms, 
but I enjoyed a fair share of reflected 
glory and even one or two letters of 
congratulation. 

After the War I became engaged to 
Isabella. This won for us two un- 





recognisable blurs in the gossip column | 
of an illustrated daily paper. Contrary | 
to common practice, alter being 
engaged to Isabella, I married | 
her, and we were to be seen, 
quarter page, leaving thecharch 
all smiles and bow-legs. Here 
again the old trouble made 
itself apparent. Some of the | 
fruits of my mother’s social 
activity had gathered round the 
eburch, and the whole effect 
was somewhat spoiled by a 
crowd of children over-acting 
in the foreground. 

But now we have risen above | 
allthat. The other day a dis- | 
tant voice hailed us on the tele- | 
phone. It begged us to allow | 
it to take a few snaps of our | 
home life. Isabella answered | 
it, and was so overcome that | 
she almost refused. I seized | 
the telephone and replied that, 
unless we had an appointment | 
that day with any other photo- 
grapher (short pause to consult 
engagement-book) — no — ap- 
parently we had not—we should 
be pleased to allow the voice to 
make what use of our humble 
home it would. 

Next morning the voice ar- 
rived. It belonged to a little | 
man with a fine head of hair | 
and a floppy tie. Le was, in 
I too am an 
artist; not, of course, of bis 
calibre. Isabella keeps my hair 
much too short, and if I wore 
a tie like his it would soon be smothered 
in flake-white, whereas his bore only 
the faintest traces of gravy. No, per- 
haps I should call myself a collector. 
I am making a collection of pictures; 
one day they may be very valuable. It 
is quite an original collection because 
I paint them myself. I shall perbaps 
offer them to the nation. 

But our visitor was a real artist. He 
lt ran thus :— 





MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Arlist Photographer. 
You see at once that there was no doubt 
about it. 
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plained to her that she 
imust not count too much 


lon her good fortune in 
being born, as it were, 


| with an undeveloped plate in 
| her mouth; for her father, 
| who had enjoyed the same 
vivantage, had only reached 
| this advanced stage of pub 
licity by years of toil. We 
marched about the garden 
while Michael Angelo worked 
like a cinema camera. We 
were photographed garden 
ing, smiling,'poultry-farming, 
| sitting and standing. Isa 
bella had a joint roasting at 
the time, and during her com 
pulsory quick changes fron 
Society lady to cook-general 
I was taken at work, play 
reading, writing and arith- 
metic, 
In the studio he was ruth 
At his request I sat at 
work upon my latest maste: 
piece. A faint hope that it 
might be spotted by some 
connoisseur as a work of gen- 
ius lent vigour to my pose. 
Michael, having hooded 
himself twice behind his ap 
paratus, rushed upon my ease 
ing the masterpiece he flun 
the floor. In its place he 
put a drawing-board. 
“Too much reflected 
light,” he murmured, 
running his fingers < 
through his hair. 


less. 


“This is a bit too 
thick—_" I began to 
protest. It was also too 
late. He had regained 


his camera. A flash of 
light, a muffled report, 
an acid smell and the 
Jemon had momentarily 
lisappeared in an appro- 
priate cloud of smoke. 
He now led me back 

}into the garden, half 

| blinded, dazed and broken 
inspirit. Under hisdirec- 
tion I began to feed the 
fowls, which I hate. 

| At this moment my 
mother, who by some 
mischance was staying 
with us, appeared in deep 
converse with the gar- 

| dener. 

| “Who isthat ?” asked 

Michael Angelo. 

“The gardener’s wile,” 

| I replied unscrupulously. 

| They drew nearer; a 





| lected ours, consisting of Cordelia, 
our infant daughter, aged three. 


] 


ao 
5 


I ex- 
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light of recognition appeared in the 
photographer's eyes. 


“He GAVE ME HIS CARD. 


Snatch- | 
it upon | 


Wa 
“* THe 


ARTIS! 


“TI have photographed your mother 
| before,” said Michael Angelo acidly. 


) IS THAT 
GARDENER'S WIFE 


Ir RAN THUS: 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


“ 
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*Micwart ANGELO. 


” 








>’ askep MicHsagL ANGELO? 


REPLIED UNSCRUPULOUSLY.” 


And be marched off with his remain- 
ing plates. 


2 7 ¥ * 


Later.—The results have 
appeared in Soctely Snaps. 
Beneath a large portrait of 
my mother runs the legend :— 
* Mrs. ——, famous for her 
activities among the poor of 
our great cities, enjoys a 
holiday at her country re- 
treat. (Inset, her Son, who, 
with his Wife and Daughter 
—for whom we 
space—shares her holiday 
among the roses.)” 


V.—PRonIBITION. 

ARRIVED at Savannah, 
Georgia, the only problem 
now left to us unsolved was 
getting back to New York. 
I told Will that I thought I 
could walk back but that I 
knew I couldn't survive an- 
other train trip. Before set- 
ting out on foot we decided 
to look into the rumour that 
there was a boat sailing from 
Savannah to New York. To 
our great joy the agent de- 


clared on his own positive knowledge 
that there was such a boat. 


We en 
gaged a state-room. 

“Bath connecting ?”’ 
inquired the agent. 

“ Absolutely,” said 
Will and I. We wanted 
every comfort that money 
could buy. I was sunk 
into a deep lassitude 
from the down trip, and 
Will complained of sharp 
knife-like pains in his 
knees and back. Com- 
fort was no longer a 
luxury but an essential 
to life. 

The boat did not cast 
off for an hour or two, 
but we decided to go 
aboard at once, and get 
as near New York as 
possible. 

We stopped in the 
middle of the side-walk 
in front of the railroad 
station and looked up 
and down the street for 
a taxicab. A man came 
up to us with a note- 
book in his hand. 

“ Lookin’ for a boot- 
legger, gen’lemen ?” said 
he, unscrewing his foun- 
tain-pen. 


have no | 
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“No, thank you,” I told him; “ taxi- 
cab.” 

He took a whistle out of his coat- 
pocket and blew it. Ina moment a 
cab turned the corner and drew up at 
the kerb. 

“Got some mighty fine Seotch, gen 'le- 
men 

We thanked him again and took the 
cab. 

“ Anything to drink, gen’lemen ? "’ 
asked the driver as we sat down. 

“T think I'll——” began Will. 

* No, nothing,” said 1. “Take us to 
the New York boat.” 

“How much is your stuff?" Will 
asked him. 

« Wal,” said the driver, turning round 
in his seat, “ we kin make a bargain if 
you likes. It'll cost you one dollar to 
go to the dock and the angels’ food 'I! 
cost you two dollars ; fer two-fifty we 
kin call her square.” 

Will looked at me with enthusiasm. 

“ Two dollars!" he whispered. “ The 
last I got cost ten.” 

I rewinded him that the last he got 
was probably not angels’ food, and told 
the driver to go on to the boat. 

But he was standing up and removing 
the cushious of the front seat. A 
moment later he took from the cavity 
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‘INSET,’ ON THE 


FAMOUS Mrs. 
8S HPER HUSBAND, 
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beneath it a bottle wrapped in news- 
paper and handed it to us. 

| asked him if he had ever tried to 
run his automobile on it, which he took 
as an insult. 

“ She's puo cawn, gen'lemen,” said he 
with some dignity. , 

“Corn!” eried Will. 
whisky.” 

This nonplussed the driver for the| 


“T want Seoteh 





| fraction of a second, then he returned | 
| the bottle to the seat cavity and brought 
lout another exactly like it. 

“ Hyer you is, Sah.”’ 

But Will refused it. 

This disgusted the driver beyond} 
measure, and every brother-driver he 
saw on the way to the wharf he would 
signal with his horn, then fling hima sar- 
donic laugh and point over his shoulder 
at us with his thumb. As this did not | 
seom to have much effect on us he tried 
to throw us out by taking the rear- | 
wheel off the axle of a passing freight 
car, but he missed it. When we finally 
reached the dock I was quite agitated. 
I looked at Will and he had gone to 
sleep. I shock him kindly and helped 
him out of the cab. 

There was so little excitement round 
the wharf that I thought we must have 
come down on the wrongday. A couple 
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nigut.” 


of negroes were trucking boxes on board, 





hut they seemed to be doing it just to | 


pass the time. 


Several other negroes | 


were leaning against various articles on | 


the pier. 


When we came to the foot of the gang- 
plank I thought we had better ask if 
they expected the boat to sail within 


the next twenty-four hours. A man at | 


the gang-plank declared they did and 
beckoned us aside. 

“ Any gin, gen’lemen ?” 3: 

“ No, thank you,” said I before Will 
could speak. 

“Nothing sold after leaving,” 
man warned us, 

“ Don’t need any, thank you.” 

He cast a suspicious look at the 
porter with our baggage. 

* You better look out if you got any 
in there,” said he ominously, turning 
away. 

I hooked my arm into Will's and 
pulled him up the gang-plank. 

When we investigated the state-room 
we found that the bath-connecting busi- 
ness was an exaggeration. It was true 
that the state-coom was connected with 
a bath, but the connection was by @ 


the 


long corridor, and there happened to be 


(1 don’t believe there are any | 
people on earth who can lean against 
things as scientifically as negroes.) | 
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| 
| 
} 


| the brazen banging of a bell 
| the window I saw that the ship was at | 


| 
| 


| clanged ; up and down the corridors, | | 


| round al a round the dex ks ec h Ing 26 = 
throbbing and with each pulsation draw 
ing a man’s nerves tauter and tauter. | i 
With his eyes still half « LW ll] | 
got d ‘liberately out of the bunk, threw] } | 
a coat round his shoulders and began! 
| 
suit-case. | 
. oe are you going?” said I 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


canvas 1H 
I don’t smell any smoke,” said | i i 
| on the floor in an instant j | | 
As I heard the neise coming closer | 1 
put my head out of the door A black 
| demon was rushing down the deck wit! rr 
strides two yards in length, ringing a} |i 
gong as large as his head. I signalled! |/#} 
him to stop. iB | | 
‘What's the matter?” I asked hi: 1 il 
* Suppah is served,” said he Ih 
I closed the do rand pushed a button | 
| marked “ Bath Steward.” 1 
‘Where's the fire?” said Will } 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| his arm appeared after a while and 
| raised his eyebrows at us from the doo 


| 


| 
| 


| been enlisted from a case of pre-wal 
| Scoteh and were all shaped like bottles, 
} in which guise they persisted in jump 
| ing at me from behind eve ry corner | of, 
; until they had driven me into the bow| consent mutually banned. U.S 


| lower bunk. Five minutes later 1 was ; 
| asleep in the upper CUARANT EED 


| could arrange to fix | 


| could finish my request, 
| withdrew, | Yor 


| Supper to us below 
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shen ‘eight other ere -rooms connec om 5 
with the same bath. But it was on 
board, which was a help. 
Five minutes after we reached the | ———e 
state-room Will was sound asleep in the | TRY OUR 
awake by 


Through 


We were brought up wide 


| HAIR 
RE STORES 


t 


sea. There was something alarming | 


in the noise. The gong clanged and 








understand the es on fire 
said . ill with resignati: 


pitching his other belongings into his | 
| 
, | | 
OOLLY rene iii if 
ing unter the bunk and pu ng out a I} f 
| 


covered life-belt 























‘In the galley,” I told him “T'm 
going to try this bath-connection.’ 
\ negro in uniform with a towel ove 
] 


said I politely in 
‘that you 


‘Do you suppose,” 
deference to his “ presence r 
He pursed his lips, nodded before 1 | 
and instantly 





thsent-minded Barber (shaving himself). 
SHOULD TRY SOME OF OUR HAIR RESTORER.” 




















= 
re = 





“T see YOUR HAIR'S A LITTLE THIN, Sim 











After a time there was a knock | = 
turned the knob and the bath steward | of the boat, from which they threatened 
walked in bearing a tray covered with | lto throw me to the porpoises if I didn’t 
a white cloth, | ce ase being a lunatic. They had got 

‘What's this?” I thinking | me over the rail, to which I clung des- 
| perhaps that the Captain had seen our] perately, and were hammering at my 
names on the passenger list and was! fingers with White Rock bottles when 
| being hospitable enough to serve our | the ship docked. 

That was four days ago, and as far as 
I can see, though 1 do not wish to be 
the steward, lifting up the napkin ; | too optimistic about the matter, it seems 

“ she’s pre-war, bottled in bond.” as if I were going to recover. Will has 

| remember dreaming on the third| been very silent, but I daresay he too 
night out that the crew of the ship had | will get over it in time. Conversation 

between us is still rather strained; this 
| I attribute to the fact that there is only 
one topic we are capable of speaking 
topic has been by _ 


asked, 


Hyer’s yo’ ‘bath,’ gen'lemen,” said 


and that 





A Bit Thin. 

From the report of a Child Beauty 
competition : 

“It must be a matter for local pride that 


five of the six prizes for India’s boniest children 
have been found in Bombey.”—- Indian Paper, 





“Pianist desires room for practice, week- 
p.ano not required,” 
American Paper. 


We wish he would impart his method 
to the girl in the next flat. 


days only ; 


“ Landauletie, 16 h.p., 1924; only done 
£66: absolutely as now: cost £960; will 
act ept £200," Advet. in Scola Paper. 

It seems a paying proposition, but be- 
fore purchasing we should like to know 
how many pounts it does to the gallon 


























| nightingale. 
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THE DIETETIC DIVA. 
(By a Student of Melotherapy.) 

Te wide-spread and intense interest 
excited*by the advent of the famous 
coloratura singer, Mme. Ameiva GALLi- 
Curct, is easily explicable on wsthetic 
grounds. But very few people have so 
far recognised the deeper issues involved 
in her triumphant progress, and only 
dietetic reformers, and very few of them, 
are conscious of the services she has 
rendered humanity by overthrowing 
the old tradition that, in the world of 
song, bulk of body varies directly with 
volume and nobility of voice. 

The tradition, it must be admitted, 
was fortified by many striking examples 
in the annals of vocalism. The great 
LABLACHE was a man of massive and 
monumental build. ALBont, the famous 
contralto of the mid-nineteenth century, 
was described as a blend of elephant and 
Musk and Urrecmanxy, 
in their colossal treatise on Nutrition, 
give an exhaustive tabular statement of 
the measurements of the leading Ger- 


' man singers from 1848 to 1900, from 


which it appears that theaverage weight 
of a Wagnerian primt donna through- 
out that period was 13 st. 8 lbs. As 
these patient investigators observe: 
“In the heroic opulence of the'r con- 
tours these great singers illustrate 
conclusively the fact that the food-fats 
that are in excess of body requirements 
may be stored as body-fat, and the 


| surplus of carbohydrates may also be 


converted into fat and stored.” They 
also note that salt fat pork, the fuel 
value of which is only second to that 
of refined lard, occupies first place in 
the diet specially affected by these 
Junonian heroines. It may also be 


| remembered that C. S. Canvertry in 





| 


| an immortal ode describes how 


**The prima donna, smiling herself out, 
Recruits her flagging powers with bottled 
stout.” 


Waayer's love of luxurious food is 


, well-known, and in the recently pub- 


lished letters which he wrote to Ricntrer 
it appears that he was always running 
out of beer and asking Ricnrer to get 
it for him. Indeed in one place he goes 
so far as to say, “Get me the beer or 
my inspiration will run dry.” 

Enlightenment and instruction often 
come from unexpected quarters, and 
Mme. Gauui-Curct is a living disproof 
of the established heresy that great 
singers must be large and eat largely. 
The first British journalist who inter- 
viewed her on her arrival in London 
found “not the prima donna of the 
popular conception, but a dainty petite 
woman ” and, what is vastly more im- 
portant, adamantine in her insistence 
on frugality in diet. 





“Singers,” she declared, ‘have no 
need to be fat. The larynx does not need 
fat... Many singers eat too much. 
They should think more of what coines 
out of their throatsthan what goes down 
them. I myself am very careful about 
what leat. Milk, vegetables and fruit, 
yes, but very little meat. To be a 
singer you must be healthy, and fat 
is not health.” 

When it is added that she is ‘not 
temperamental” and little affected by 
the weather; that she has a farm in 
the Catskills and keeps dogs, horses, 
cows, pigs and chickens, but makes no 
mention of monkeys or parrots, the 
gulf that separates her from the prima 
donna of tradition becomes even more 
pronounced. 

There are many signs of the times 
that cause misgiving and even dismay. 
Hygienic and dietetic reformers cannot 
but view with anxiety the increasing 
addiction of our gilded youth to the 
cocktail habit, leading in some instances 
to the distressing complaint known as 
galliambic sclerosis of the tendo Achillis, 
which renders protracted indulgence in 
the fox-trot almost impossible. But in 
other directions evidences of sobriety 
and sanity are happily forthcoming, no- 
where more conspicuously than in the 
fashionable cult of slimness. 

As a modern poet has so felicitously 
expressed himself :— 

* Though exuberant vivacity 
And unrestrained audacity 
Are sanctioned by the mcdern social code, 
i. xcessive adiposity 
Is banned as a monstrosity 
By the fiat of the arbiters of Mode.” 


There is hope for the world when 
Fashion joins hands with frugality. 
And that hope is immensely strength- 
ened when the brightest star in the 
operatic firmament ranges herself -em- 
phatically on the side of the Spartans 
and proves that plain living is com- 
patible with high singing, that bulk is 
not synonymous with bravura. 

Since writing the above, I have read 
with the deepest interest the article, 
“My Simple Life,” contributed by Mme. 
Gauur-Curcrt to The Sphere, in which 
she represents herself as singing on all 
occasions, ‘‘on the train, in the street, in 
my car,in my boudoir, in my bath even” 
—not exercises, she is careful to add, 
but “ just snatches of melody. Some- 
times a song I know, sometimes a 
cradle-song of my babyhcod, some- 
times a little ditty of old Rome.” The 
grandeur that was Rome is thus always 
present to inspire her, and also the glory 
that was Greece. For in the course of 
her article she describes the visit of a 
young blind composer, and adds, “ We 
spent a delightful afternoon together, 
and he played and sang several of his 








compositions, which Homer, my hus- 
band, said showed real genius.” The 
statement is startling but true, refer. 
ence to the American Who’s Who re- 
vealing the fact that Mme. Gatui-Curer 
is the wife of Mr. Homer Samvets of 
Minneapolis. 








SONGS WITHOUT SHAME, 
I1].—Tue Rayne or Sir Josnva., 
Sir Joshua Ponderby’s Party 
Has only been formed for a week, 
But it’s bound to grow healthy and 
hearty 
Because it's so simply unique; 
For it doesn’t believe in Protection, 
It doesn’t believe in Free Trade, 
Its programme is Anti-Election, 
And “ Down with the hustings 
brigade.” 


Sir Joshua jeers at the Bolshies, 
He flouts the Conservative whim, 
And the Batpwins, the Srvons, the 
WALSHES, 
Mean nothing whatever to him; 
His hand on his heart he has smitten, 
His cry to constituents rolls, 
And his broadcasted slogan to Britain 
Is ** D—n these perpetual polls!” 


Sir Joshua’s only endeavour 
And that of the friends of Sir Josh 
Is to vote for no Bill whatsoever, 
For Bills are unspeakable tosh ; 
But to spend every sitting in sleeping 
And only take part in the din 
For the laudable object of keeping 
His Majesty's Ministers in. 


Though few just at present in numbers, 
Sir Joshua Ponderby's crowd 
Will impress by the weight of its 
slumbers, 

For these will be frightfully loud; 
And when danger arises they ‘Il waken, 
Their leader with plaudits to greet 
And to rescue the Government's bacon 

Sir Josh will ascend to his feet. 


And so soon as their influence widens 
Sir Joshua Ponderby’s men 
Will be looked to by England for 
guidance 
And all be returned to Big Ben; 
For their cry in the Press has been 
written, 
Their word to constituents rolls, : 
And their broadcasted slogan to Britain 
Is “ D—n these perpetual polls!” 


And Sir Joshua Ponderby, reader, 
So firm is his line and so strong, 
Is surely that national leader 
For whom we have waited so long; 
For he doesn’t believe in Protection, 
He doesn’t believe in Free Trade, 
His platform is Anti-Election, 


And he speaks of a spade as : spade. 
VOR. 
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THE SYMPATHETIC SPECTATOR. 
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Fresh Air Fiend. “I say, CaN’? YOU OPEN THE WIND-SCREEN AND I 





ET US HAVE A BREATH OF AIR 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff <f Learned Clerks.) 


I po not think Chris Gascoyne (MurRAyY) sheds any real 
light on its main theme—the respective claims of the active 
and contemplative lives. In fact I consider its author's 
attitude in allowing the active lion to beat the contempla- 
tive unicorn all round the town—as though the rarer animal 
had never put up a good fight in his life—a piece of shame- 
less partiality. But I do maintain that Mr. A. C. Bexson 
has drawn a very careful and convincing portrait of the 
young man who is allowed (in the published letters and 
diaries of his friend, Jack Trevor) to embody this ancient 
conflict. Chris, when you first meet him, is the life and 
soul of a very lively and soulful London coterie ; but he has 
just become aware that this is not satisfactory as the be-all 
and end-all cf existence. So he rents a Cotswold grange, 
hires an efficient pair of retainers, says farewell to the coterie 
(one of whom, Gladys, is more upset than her lover, Jack, 
likes to realise), and goes off “to read and reflect” in com- 
parative solitude. Only comparative, of course, for there is 
nothing misanthropic about Chris. He sleeps a week at a 
time in each of his three bedrooms, so as to be quite sure 
they are fit for the coterie’s intermittent patronage, and 
takes a whimsical pleasure in the dialect of the neighbour- 
ing farmers and the idiosyncracies of the local clergy. His 
interest is all very aloof, however, and it is not until the 
Bevirs come along—a drunken squire with a sorrowful wife 
and a radiant little daughter—that Chris finds himself once 
more actively engaged with the activities of others. The 
tale of his final arousing, for which Jack, emboldened by 
the affection of Gladys, is largely responsible, is very weil 
told; Mr. Benson, like Chris himself, being really happiest 











in coping with a concrete situation. But even the abstract 
wisdom of the book is happy when it comes to the top to 
breathe; and this it does with frequency and gusto. 





Sir Arraur Conan Doyne comes of a line of artists 
famous rather with brush and pencil than with the pen. 
His grandfather, as you may learn from his Memories and | 
Adventures (Hopper AND StovuGuton), was that Jony 
Dove (“ H.B.”) who may be called the father of polite | 
caricature, while the signature of his youngest uncle may | 
still be observed on the cover of Punch. Of Irish extrac 
tion, born and educated in Edinburgh, Sir Arraur may be | 
said to have started life with a double advantage. It must 
be very useful to possess the Celtic love of a fight tempered | 
with a dash of Seottish caution and solidity ; and the mix- 
ture has proved excellent. That forthright narrative of his 
must be part of the Edinburgh influence ; but, without the 
Irish side, one sometimes feels that it might have become 
a little heavy. You may notice in this volume as well as 
in his fiction how frequently the gay adventurous side 
comes to his reseue. He took on his first serious job as 
surgeon of the whaler Hope at less than a week's notice, 
tried seven months in the Aretic, and then took another 
surgeon's berth that introduced him to the West Coast of 
Africa. You may read here too the true history of his 
short partnership with the Cudlingworth of the Stark Munro 
Letters, and how, after this, he took a house in Southsea in 
order to build up a practice for himself. If you are inter- 
ested in the eaily struggles of our successful writers this 
fascinating volume will tell you how the great Holmes came 
into being—he was Sherringford, instead of Sherlock, in the 
first draft—and how the Study in Scarlet, which was the first 
and longest of the famous detective stories, went from 
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| for twenty-five pounds, which is all the 


| dealing with the vicissitudes of his great 


Roger, his eldest— worthy chap 


| Got five mean thou., nor cared a rap 


| W. Rutey tells us how 


| Do good and you ‘ll get rich and great 
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| Material (Cars) is the mingled apology WHY WAIT IN A THEATRE-QUEVE? TRY OUR NEW LOCUM TENENS. 
and defiance of its pretace Why any-!—— 

one need blush or bluster who has written anything so enjoy-| preserved from losing her husband's affections with equal 
| able as the bodk itself I cannot imagine. And I assure| poetic justice. The bulk of Miss Caxrretp’s sketches are 


| stories. Besides—and I think she feels this as well as I do 
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publisher to publisher until Warp, | 
Lock at length bought the copyright 


















author ever made from that book. Sir 
Artuor, however, is clearly a little tired 
of Holmes; he is more enthusiastic when 


histo: ical romances. Curiously enough, 
he seems to prefer Sir Nigel to its pre- 
decessor, The White Company. But his 
reminiscences deal with plenty of other 
subjects besides literature, and make as 
interesting a volume of its kind as J | 





have come across of late years 
On old Sam Laycock’'s sad decease 
His younger sons, named George and 
James, 
Got sixty thousand pounds apiece | 
And eke his mills; while, worst of | 
shames, 


Who had till then “thought nowt’ 
of pelf, 


But made a fortune for himself. 


(Laycock of Lonedale is his book) 
Roger got wed, put hand to plough, 
Prospered in all he undertook, 
Scoring, forthwith, the topmost notch 
As may the righteous (Yorkshire 
man, 
In motors, mills and butterscotch 
And réle of Good Samaritar 


George lost t’ brass, James happiness, 
For greedy brothers prosper not 

Roger behaved as one might guess, 
And texts are quoted quite a lot 


(So runs the moral I have read 
In Yorkshire parts at any rate 
From HERBERT JENKINS, LimireD. 


The only clumsy thing about Rar 








Miss Dorotny Canrirnp—whose more deliberately archi- undeniably sketches, not pictures. “ Uncle Giles ” is a swift 
tectural efforts have always delighted me—that there is} caricature of an ornamental shirker; “ Fairfax Hunter” 
nothing novel, on this side of the Atlantic at any rate, in a | suggests the tragedy of a derelict negro adopted by a bene- 
conscientious endeavour to tread “the strait neutral path of | volent family before the War and involuntarily turned 
sacred objectivity" and present in a series of sketches what | adrift in the course of it; a wicked little glimpse of WaisTLEeR 
a less temperate imagination might have transmutéd into|in Paris is balanced by compassionate reminiscences of an 
‘old French philologist ; and the pathetic and courageous 
Miss CanFiecp has not always been able to resist the chance | doings of a gang of French hostages in Germany are grace- 
of playing Providence to her characters. Or perhaps she|fully chronicled. European or American, everything in 
and Providence have now and then been able to see eye to| Miss CANFIELD’s portfolio has its charm. And, if you prefer 
eye with equal decorative results. Take “‘ The Ideas of | an amusing blend of both Continents, try ‘God's Country.” 
M. Brodard,” for instahce, in which a French Radical editor ——_—__———— 

who has inveighed all his life against the absurdity of in- If any writer of fiction can be considered qualified to 
heritances is prevailed upon by his family to accept a great | throw light on the obscure turmoil of present-day Indian 
legacy. How neatly the whirligig of Time brings in its | polities, it is surely Mrs. F. A. Steer. The long succession 
revenges! Neither SopHocies nor WiiKr Conwins could | of her studies, showing East and West in repeated impact 
have exploited Nemesis to greater alvantage. Certainly | without true meeting, iscontinued in The Law of the Threshold 
M. Brodard’s ease is not quite a typical one. Nor for that | (HetNeMANnN), a novel in which nearly all the characters do 
matter is that of the heroine of “ A Great Love,”” who is | duty as types representative of some particular attitude 
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towards the problems of the hour, and all the incidents are 
developed to emphasise its difficulties. If the story as such 
loses vivacity of movement through being made to carry so 
great a burden of political and re!igious consideration, and 
even at times is lost in the brown fog that smokes and 
eddies over the whole country, still the individual persons 
are none the less living realities—one of them, the native 
heroine, a very charming reality—-while the brown fog 
itself, heavy with the bodeful breath of the tropics, is cap- 
tured and made serviceable to the writer's own particular 
genius. As to what her own opinion may be on the 
dominating Swaraj question, or her solution, if she has one, 
it can only be said that, though she clearly ascribes some 
part of our difficulties to Russian propaganda and has 
occasional leanings to a policy of “resolute government,” 
yet generally she does no more than point out—it is as far 
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her pictures of Eton and Windsor in the days of Query 
Victoria, when, from the quiet precincts of the house 
of the Warden, Miss Kestet (as she then was) beheld 
the ordered and stately routine of the Royal Household 
proceeding side by side with the throng and stir of the 
ancient school. Miss Krestetn was the niece by marriage 
of Lady Rrrente, and in a few pleasant pages she records 
her visit to Taackeray’s daughter. A painful interlude 
was Miss Mary Kesre.u’s sojourn in a convent school, 
Her experiences in that morbid atmosphere of piety, in- 
cense, smart frocks and home-sickness may serve vividly 
to illustrate the beneficent change wrought during the 
next generation in the administration of schools for girls. 
Not that Mrs. MacCarrny will admit that the present 
age displays any virtue; but then she seems to disdain 





the Victorian epoch also. What would she have? The 





as most writers seem to get at 
present—that India has been 
brought into a melancholy mud- 
dle, and Heaven alone knows 
how it will muddle through. 
Our intentions, she agrees, are, 
as usual, fixedly excellent, but 
all else is in a state of flux. This 
is a book that would be more 
powerful if more coherent, more 
readable if more tangible, but 
which in both incoherence and 
subtlety may be said to have 
the merit of reflecting thecountry 
and the period which it portrays. 
{ wish, though—it is a small 
grumble—that the writer would 
not persist in talking about 
tennis “bats,” nor add an “oe” 
to the end of the word “ sat.” 





The Grand Duchess (Hopper 
AND Stoveuton), dumpy, snap- 
py, altogether bizarre, is not 
the sort of heroine hitherto pro- 
vided for the Ruritanian scene ; 
but “Grorce A, BirminaHam ” 
gives us no other in his latest 
extravaganza. When the re- 
volution in Dravidia put the 
Bolshevists in power the wary 
Archimandrite hid the crown of 
Dravidia’s ancient kings, heavy 








Transatlantic Visitor (1.30. 4.a. Grand Babylon Hotel). 
“Say, Bo, is THERE ANYWHERE IN THIS DOSS-HOUSE WHERE 
A GUY KIN PARK HIS ARTIFICIAL SNAPPERS?” 


Samieoammanibiaianen 1 Victorians at least would have 
LFvo7:-Ap: | 
tgs 


regarded Mrs. MacCarrny’s can- 
did delineation of the intimacies 





of family affairs with feelings 
which are now out of fashion. 


| 

Reitatnciiedik naenie 
| To The Coming of Amos (Lanr) 
iT owe a countless number of | 
| quiet and most refreshing 
'chuckles. With such amazing 
| facility does Mr. W. J. Leven! 
; seem to get his effects that I 
doubt if he receives all the credit 
which he deserves. Anyhow, 
witand humourare his in abund- | 
ance, and here he takes a subjeet | 
that gives him ample scope for | 
their exercise. David Fontenay, | 
A.R.A., who tells the tale, lived | 
at Cannes, was a middle-aged | 
widower and had resolved to 
spend the remainder of his life 
as the complete egoist. And 
then, to interrupt this selfish | 
plan of campaign, came his 
nephew Amos straight from 
Warraranga (somewhere at the 
back of heyond in Australia). 
Of huge bulk, primitive beyond 
words and totally uneducated, 
his sudden arrival considerably 
interfered with his unele’s 
scheme of life. At the moment 











with emeralds, and sent the clue to its hiding-place to the 
Grand Duchess in an unseannable and entirely obscure hexa- 
meter of his own manufacture, of which he was unreasonably 
proud. Hence the dragging in of a Trinity College Professor 
(Dublin, of course) and the hectic hunt for the meaning of the 
word “ Saligia,” which didn’t appear in any dictionary, but 
turned out to be composed of the initial letters of the seven 
deadly sins. Whereby hangs a tale I won't unfold for fear of 
pens sport. There are, besides the energetic heroine and 
the reluctantly adventurous Professor, some engaging char- 
acters deftly drawn—the ex-King who has retired to Ireland 
for peace and quiet (forsooth); the English Minister to 
Dravidia, who was not such a fool as he appeared; the 
avaricious but unbloodthirsty Bolshevist President. And I 
liked this obiter dictum : “ It is a curious fact little discussed 
by political economists that the less value money has the 
more the Banks flourish.” How true and how mad! 





Among the recollections of Mrs. Mary MacCarrny in 
A Nineteenth-Century Childhocd (Hrixemanxn) I like best 








of this youth's appearance on the scene J’ontenay was 
painting the Princess Nadia Ramiroff, a Russian lady 
who had escaped from her native land. In addition to 
these Big Three there is Fontenay’s step-daughter, very 
much a young woman of sense and of the world, who sold 
embroidered bags in South Molton Street; and there is 4 
full-blooded villain called Ramon Garcia—the five of these 
making up an admirable collection of contrasted types. Con- 
ceivably it may be said that these types are a little exag- 
gerated, and also that the lure of the film has occasionally 
influenced their creator. But, even if these criticisms are 
sound, the fact remains that Mr. Locke has given us a most 
diverting novel, written with the ease and grace of style of 
which he alone holds the secret. 





Mr. Punch welcomes-the appearance of two volumes 
of light verse containing many poems reproduced from 
his own pages: Mcre Lauds and Libels (INGLEBY), by 
Mr. C. L. Graves, and Songs of a Desert Optimist (NISBET), 
by Mr. J. M. Symxs. 
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yum ping up pedestrians after they have 

CHARIVARIA. been deflated. ety 
We suppose it is too late to do any- ° 
thing about it now, but we notice that} In the opinion of Mr. Henry Forp 
neve of the political party manifestos| history is “bunk.” If we didn’t hate 
contains any suggestions about stabilis- | slang we should say, “Nix on you, 


* 


summer. We gratefully conclude that | 
it may be years and years before the 
catastrophe comes. 

. 





* 
According to Professor WurrLecock, 





ing the feminine waist-line. 
* * 


Some idea can be gathered of the 


evils consequent on a General Election 


| Henry, for being some go-getter when 
handing out the dope.” 
* * 


* 
To prepare for next year’s Cup Final 


Devonshire|the Stadium at Wembley has been 


draughts tournament has had to be| ploughed up. As it is a new ground no 


postponed as the hall was wanted for 


| when we hear that a 
| political meetings. 


* 
In reference to the collapse of the 
platform at Cleckheaton ; —s 
| when the PREMIER was} 
| speaking, we 





understand | 
| that he is not in favour of | 
| setting up an inquiry. 
We are asked to say that 

i the Mr. Lovat Fraser who | 
is contesting Bristol Cen 
tral as a Labour Candidate 
is not to be confused with 
| Mr. Lovar FRASER the well 

| known italic millionaire. 


Herrings are to be dearer. | 
The demand for red ones to 
go with the red flag is enor 
mous just now. 

* * 

In a certain constituency 
there is a placard announc- | 
ing an Election speech foi 
a date in November. Some- 
| body evidently means to be 
in time for the 
alter next. * 


Election 


A Cabinet Minister re- | 
cently received a letter from | 
an elector threatening to! 
smash his nose. He is 


effect that this sort of thing |_-___ 
should be done through his secretary. 
+ 
Primroses are in bloom at Neston, in 
Middlesex, we read. Everything seems 
to be in league against the Premier. 


While preparing a chicken for the 
table a Montreal woman found twenty- 
five five-cent pieces in its crop, exactly 
the amount she had paid for the bird. 
We understand that the m¢ ney has 
been handed over to the chicken’s next- 


of-kin. 

TI 
_ the coal trade announces that there 
is a pleasant surprise in store for house- 


wives in 1925. Can it be coal ? 


A new foot-pump for motorists has 





been invented. It is just the thing for 


said to have replied to the Dr. 


referees were found in the course of the 
excavation. 
' 


* 


' Mr. Tom Newman has drawn up a 


t 





THE HAMMERSMITH BULL-FIGHT. 
Apprson (Lan.) AND Sir Wittiam Buiter (¢ 





few suggestions for Brighter pec em 
While he is about it he might arrange 
to have the pockets where they ‘re 


wanted. — 
* 


A contemporary refers to a man who 
told a magistrate that he made sixty 
pounds a week out of rags. A news- 
| paper proprietor perhaps ? 

* * 


It has been estimated that if all the 
golf balls used in England in twelve 
months were placed in a straight line 
they would reach from Land’s End to 
Hull. Provided of course that all 
caddies were placed under lock and key 
for the time being. 

* 


Professor LonawortuH of Manchester 
declares that the world will end next 











VOL. CLXVII. 
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the atmosphere on many of the large 
stars is probably far superior to that 
enjoyed on thisearth. In spite of this 
statement we have decided to hang on 
here for a few more Elections. 


Sir Arrnur Conan Doyre, in sup- 
port of the theory that spirits exist, 
isays he has heard singing of an un- | 
earthly sort. We've got a girl like that 
in the flat above us. She isn't a spirit 

“ —— yet, but she soon will be. 








Itisreportedthata French | 
engineer has invented a 
water-pipe made of paper. 
That 's nothing. We know 
a political party that in- 
vented a whole housing 
scheme made of the same 
stuff. 


A French professor says 
that some day we shall be 
able to live on air. So that 
it won't matter much which 
Party gets into power. 


> wait!) 


Wy) 


- 





ae 


Against our forty-two mil- 
lions per year the U.S.A. 
spends more than two hun- 
dred millions on education. 
But then, of course, they 
| need it more 


| “ The songs for this year’s 
pantomimes are now being 
written,” declares a daily 
paper. But why dwell on 
the morbid ? 


} 
| 


is DT Aite 





“ 


A man who appeared be- 
fore a magistrate recently 
__ _____! was described as an O.B.E. 
The police often know more about us 


than we think they do. 
* * } 





). 


At Leeds a burglar broke into a 
jeweller's shop-window by putting his 
foot through it. This should help Mr. 
Wueat ey to realise the terrible short- 


age of bricks. 66 
+ 


A Spanish General has been dis- 
missed on the field of battle because of 
the inactivity of his troops. This step 
is understood to have been taken at the 
instance of the Brighter Moorish War 
Society. ye 

Westminster Council is buying a 
hundred tons of ground rock salt for 
dealing with snow. Locally this is re- 
garded as an indication of a mild winter. 
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TO A NEW GOD. 


(From one who might have admired the Premier a little 
more if the Premier had admired himself a little less.) 
[We found the country in chaos.” . . . “We found the name of 

Great Britain about: as low as it could be. We have pulled it 

up.” ... ‘I believed we were going to get fair play.” . . . “The 

Labour Party has been ousted by unholy combinations.” . . ‘‘ Why do 

they go about sniffing like mangy dogs on a garbage heap?” . . . “They 

don’t want truth; they want votes; and they are not too scrupulous 
as to how they get them.” . . . ‘‘ They will hit you below the belt all 
the time.”—A posy culled from the Premrer's electioneering speeches. 
Cuaos (if all you say is true) 
Lay over Britain plunged in night 
Black as the nether pit, till you 
Arose and said, “ Let there be light ;”’ 
And, when—at once—the hideous crust 
Of darkness broke beneath your sun, 
The scene, I understand, was just 
Like Genesis, Chap. One. 


The powers of Hell began to squeal ; 
And he, the Devil whom they dub 
STANLEY, arranged to do a deal 
With Herpert H. Beevzesus ; 
By this combine, you 'd have us know, 
The dirtiest knocks are being dealt ; 
Their sense of sportsmanship is low ; 
They hit beneath the belt. 


(Here, surely, your Omniscience nods. 
It has escaped you, | suggest, 
That belts are never worn by gods, 
It isn’t done—not by the best ; 
They ‘re only worn by gods of paste, 
Figures of putty, clay or wax, 
To check that sinking in the waist 
Or hide the horrid cracks.) 


Till now a few had named you saint ; 
With such I never could agree; 

I always told them, “ No, he ain’t, 
He’s just a man, like you and me, 
But greater.” Now we have your news 
That you were all the while Divine, 

And those who vented other views 
Are beetles, worms and swine. 


What though this virtuous self-esteem 
Be mocked at as a “‘ morbid" vice ? 
What though they lewdly call your scheme 


A parody of Paradise ? 
The Snly Truth is on your lips, 
Those lips, so bitterly abused, 
From which more righteous unction drips 


Than Pecksniff ever oozed. 0.58. 








“Canon —— then moved the adoption of the report on School. 
Several members of the Synod spoke in very high terms of praise of 
this institution, and referred particularly to the general manliness, 
gentleness and courtesy which were characteristic of the boys when 
away from the immediate influence of the school.” ; 

South African Paper. 


The headmaster, we understand, thinks that this might 
have been expressed more happily. 


From an account of the Premier's tour in Scotland :— 
“ At Springburn his car, decorated with the MacDonald ‘ 
white feather, was held u by the density of the crowds . see hele 
opponents, he said, started Liberals and Tories. Henceforth they would 
go through the fight under the banner of the white feather.” — 
; Provincial Paper. 
Well, he seems to have set them the example. 











LONG ACRE AND LOVERS’ LANE. 

I nave not yet bought a car. But very nearly. It has 
been touch and go. ; 

Choosing a car is rather like choosing a wife. Not quite 
so quick. You get more escapes from the klaxon than you 
do from the siren; and friends are franker about loco- 
motion than they are about love. If her back axle is not 
all it should be, do they hesitate to inform me? They do 
not. Whereas they might not always tell me until too late 
about her back hair. 

Otherwise, in the matter of choosing, there is not much 
difference between a car and a consort. Expensive-looking 
widows (She can't be more than thirty!”) first catch 
the young man’s fancy. And oh! those six-cylinder second- 
hand cars I nearly bought. Oh! that soft purring note 
(She can’t do less than thirty!”). Oh! those slim and 
lovely lines. 

And once again, Oh! the cost of up-keep. 

The phase passes. 
lovely bride must be fresh from school. And fresh from 
the works must be your lovely car. 

Here too what pitfalls! See a maid beribboned and 
bangled. Young man, beware! It is not for these gauds 
that you should choose a wife; nor should you choose a 
car because she is decked all over with the thousand gadgets 
the novice loves so much, Clothes are but vanity. It is not 
the upholstery that counts, though you must admit that it 
does make a difference both in Long Acre and Lovers’ Lane. 

Beautiful body? Maybe; but in the motor market, as 
in the marriage market, it’s what is beneath her bonnet 
that matters. 

And the peril is, I don’t know any more what is beneath 
the bonnet of the little car you are showing me, my glib 
motor-salesman friend, than I know what is passing in the 
mind of the young lady who smiles at me so sweetly beneath 
her cloche hat over luncheon. 

Only this morning I tried a Snobleigh. She was so 
beautiful. One touch would set her throbbing. I felt I 
could steer her through life’s traffic without a jolt. I almost 
committed myself. I walked away in a lover's ecstasy. 
And then I met Smith. 

“ A Snobleigh ?” he said. “‘My dearchap! Don’t think I 
am in the least prejudiced, but-——” and then he whispered. 

I had made almost a goddess of her; and he told me she 
had a crankshaft of clay. 

He showed me a Jobleigh. Ah! her pretty little nose. 
One pressure of my hand and the light leapt into her eyes 
we lamps). Ah! fascinating combination—fast but cool. 

almost committed myself. 

What an escape! It was not an hour afterwards that I 
ran into Jones, who told me the real truth about the Job- 
leigh. How wise is the old saying that one man’s beef is 
another man’s bison! Brakes quite hopeless on the Job- 
leigh. A good’un to go, but there’s no stopping her on her 
swift run downhill. I wiped a bead of perspiration from 
my brow, and he showed me a Nobleigh . . . 

I have not yet bought a car, but I know I shall. And 
I am still a bachelor, but only just. 








“ Madame rested her elbow on the desk and cupped her chin in it.” 
Story in Weekly Paper. 


Rather a difficult feat. Try it in your bath. 








“In Milton's ‘Il Spenseroso’ this is the passage :— 
‘ Any storied windows richly alight 
Casting a dim religious light.’ "’ iad 
Letter in Provincial Paper. 


There 's far better stuff than this in SpEnsEr’s ‘II Miltonoso.’ 
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It is the débutante’s turn. Your | 
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TWO OF A CLASS. 


SociaList (with Red Flags). “HERE, MATE, STICK THIS IN YOUR COAT. EVERY WORKING- 
MAN OUGHT TO WEAR A RED FLAG. THIS IS A CLASS WAR.” 

Anti-Soctatist. “CLASS WAR! THAT'S A FUNNY THING. I'M AS GOOD A WORKING- 
MAN AS YOU, AND I'M ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 
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Vicar (to his Gardener). “GOING TO THE LABOUR PROTEST MEETING, EH ? 
Reuben. “ Woy, Zu, THAT BE JUST WoT OI BE A-GOIN' FER TEW FOIND OUT.” 








Now TELL ME 





, REUBEN, WHAT ARE YOUR GRIEVANCES?” 











FUTILE FINANCE, 


Tue following article is intended for 
those who through ignorance of finan- 
cial matters have hitherto hesitated to 
make an investment on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

In reply to the many queries I have 
received on the subject I can tell my 
readers that Throgmorton Street and 
the surrounding neighbourhood is un- 
doubtedly the best quarter of London 
in which to buy shares. Here during 
the busiest hours of the day the scene 
is one of amazing activity. Hundreds 
of stockbrokers in their quaint native 
garb may be seen shouting their wares 
from the picturesque stalls on which 
are attractively displayed the stocks 
and shares they have for sale. 

No one should miss an opportunity 
of seeing these honest unaffected fei- 
lows as they ply their simple calling. 
Bronzed by the sea-air of Sussex and 
scintillating with diamond rings, they 
leave an unforgettable impression on all 
visitors, 

The two classes of share most usually 





in demand are known as “ Ordinary ” 
and “ Preference,” the latter being in 
most cases the more expensive, owing 
to the fact that they may possibly last 
a year or two longer. It is almost im- 
possible, however, to obtain from a 
stockbroker any guarantee as to the 
lasting qualities of a share. 

Having decided upon the kind of share 
most suitable to his requirements, the 
novice should set forth on an inspec- 
tion of the various stalls. 

Share certificates are often brightly 
coloured, and it is a rather curious 
feature of this quaint old market that 
the most decorative certificates are dis- 
played for sale at the most attractive 
prices. 

Let us assume then that at length a 
bargain has been struck, resulting in the 
purchase of, say, one share in the Dog- 
body Ivory Concessions. The buyer 
should demand to have the share 
wrapped up, and is strongly advised to 
take it home with him, though some of 
the larger firms of stockbrokers deliver 
in their own vans within the Metro- 
politan area. 














At this point it is well that the be- | 


ginner should pause and give earnest 
thought to a subtle change which has 
now taken place in his personality. 

Though outwardly the same man as 
before, he is now a CAPITALIST—a serious 
matter indeed and one which cannot be 
lightly ignored. It means that in the 
opinion of many of his fellow-country- 
men he is to be regarded as the curse 
of modern civilisation. Jointly with 
other capitalists he is responsible for 
war, unemployment, the subsidence of 
Waterloo Bridge and the wet summer. 
In short, he is a blot upon the scheme 
of the Universe. 

Should he decide however not to 
become unduly depressed, the share- 
holder is now free to indulge in that 
most fascinating pastime known as 
Watching the Market Movements. This 


‘entails turning each morning to the 


financial page of the newspaper and 
noting the price of the share in which 
he is interested. 
It must always be remembered that: 
Shares can only do one of three 











things. They can go up or down 


——— 
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or remain where tiey are. Ne 
; 
| 


j y 
other movement, such as side- 


Was, tS PoOssiote, 


This is a well-known axiom amongst 
business men, and the novice will do 
well to master the underlying principle 


of it, as no exception to this rule has 





ever been known. mp it i 


‘As ike 


— 


A word must now be said concerning 
the relationship between the investor 
and the company in which he is now 








la shareholder. 

Every company makes a point ol 
keeping a book, in which the names and 

| addresses of each member are carefully 

| noted. This is in order that no one 


























1 
| shall be overlooked when invitations 
| are sent out for one of those little fune- 
| tions which are such a feature of limited 
| liability companies. 
One of the most popular is known as | ~~ =F, as \ iin 4 ‘ 
the Annual General Meeting, which is i ; a) ili zl shy i # 
| held with the main object of promoting SIVA ff tiy, 
a feeling of camaraderie between share- : iyi ) t ‘ x, 
holders and those who manage the Ne - See ee iam 
| affairs of the company. The general LA j 
| note of these meetings is one of un- 
| restrained gaiety, and it is only in defer- 
ence to long-standing custom that any 
| allusion is made to the financial affairs 
| of the company, the Chairman rising 
| to announce that the customary annual | 
loss has been maintained and that, as 
| usual,no dividends will be payable. The 
| meeting then breaks up amidst expres- 
| sions of mutual goodwill and confidence 
in the Directors. 
Finally there will be held a perfectly 
Extraordinary General Meeting, which 
| is more or less in the nature of a break- 
om ing-up party. 
t A word of explanation to the novice 
: is here necessary. He will be told that 
it is proposed to wind up his company, | 
. and he will not unnaturally assume that, | 
S as it has been a little run down, the pro- ay" 
cess of winding it up will restore its | ; 
, original vigour. | Customer (in Village Shop). “1 WANT SOME WHITE PAINT—BUT IT MUST BE VERY 
ong’ this is not so. If the truth| ARD—To sTanp KNocKs. YOU 6EE IT’S WANTED FOR RE-PAINTING HOCKEY BALLS. I 
° must be told it means an end to sll! <0. op counse—I ExPEct Tce nave se wean So ume Summbe—our I 290rameaas” 4 
" those jolly little meetings, and alsothat} | +, INQUIRE—BECAUSE—— 
; shares in the Dc ygbody Concessions are | Shopkeeper (wearily). “"ERpert, ONE 'OCKEY WHITE.” 
| | worth exactly not thing. 
. . It ec: annot be $00 strongly impecesd| THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 
. pon the shareholder that to demand 
; one’s money back from the stockbroker| Mauve and lavender and red, Pale organdies cool and crisp, 
‘ : is to court a scene as unpleasant as it Gold and orange, rose and blue Chiffon ~what a dainty wisp! 
s will be unprofitable. Though men of} Make a quilt for Grannie’ s bed, | All living frocks that lately clung 
t strong moral and even religious feeling. Diamonded in every hue; Round Sylvia, who is very young. | 
3 ; stockbrokers are apt to get vexed beyond Little ghosts that a lest ‘ | Dave © pnndsane thales her ied 
" yp tae when asked to refund money She for ae me weg Se » ean Over youth's extravagance, 
e to ¢ isappointed parene aors. - snaented “die not : rds. we mee | When about her carven bed 
d | ‘ Pes gowns she wore in other days Ghosts of taffetas might dance ? 
| “The liquor squad brought forty-two cas Brrr: ; 8 ' 
h before the magistrate, and eighteen were di Misty blues and shadowed greys, Shadows which would rustle low 
posed of.” —Canadian Paper. Yellows golden as the broom, “ You yourself were even so! 
: | We presume that the jury drank their} Tawny browns the latest craze z Surely she would be afraid 
e share. a Hold their own in Sylvia's room ; Of tiny ghosts of rose brocade. 
n a nsbbihetisien AE a ie eee i ‘ ——— - —— 
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PIONEERS OF EMPIRE, 
XXV.—Tse Memper ror WEMBLEY. 
An Epriocvur. 

“T pipy’? even know it was a con- 
stituency,” I said. . 

“This is the first time, me lad,” he 
replied. 

It came as a great shock to me, as it 
will no doubt to many of my readers, 
that the Illustrator was about to stand 
for the Wembley Division of Middle- 
sex. We met near East Africa, and he 
had been lunching some- 
where or other—at the 
Tibullus, I suppose. He 
was wearing a cherubic 
smile and a large white 
button-hole. He stood 
very close and began to 
| surround me with the 
| nareotie fumes of an im- 
| mense cigar. 

“What are you going 
to stand as?” I inquired 
rather anxiously. “A 
Constitutionalist ? ” 

“Not likely,” he told 
me. ‘“What’s the use 
of standing as anything 
| that you can’t say after 
seven o'clock in the even- 
ing? I’m going to stand 
as a True Blue Conserva- 
tive.” 

“Against the No Wem- 
bleyites and the Lesser 
Wembleyites, I sup- 

se?” 

“ Exactly,” he said. 

“And youropponents ?” 

“ Don't know yet, and, 
what's more, don’t care. 
Sipney WEBB, very 
likely. Oswatp Mostey. 
Winston CHURCHILL.” 

“T think Mr. Wrxston 
CuuRCHILL is standing 
for Epping,”. I said. 
“Vote for CHURCHILL, 
you know, and dam the 
Epping tide.” 

a Epping or Wembley, 
it’s all one to me,” said the Illustrator 
gaily and with the air of a man who puts 
geography behind him in the afternoon. 
“The point is this,” he continued; “I 
want you to support me. There's going 
to be a procession round the Exhibition. 
Round and round and round, you know,” 
he went on with emphasis, as if he were 
clearing up a misunderstanding. “Just 
jot down a few notes to remind me 
where I am.” 
. “ atl mpd toes at the moment,” 
inted out, disengaging. “ All right, 
I Mt rally to the ape & : 
= Y * x at 
There was a procession. It was like 








the Ark. It lined up in Craftsman’s 
Way, opposite the Palace of Industries, 
and was marshalled, so far as I can re- 
member, as follows :— 

Twelve ladies dressed as nurses, spray- 
ing disinfectants and having the word 
Keats written in large red letters on 
their apron-bibs. 

The Burmese elephant, ridden by 
Lord Stevenson (“Jim”). 

Five toilers from the Canadian apple- 
orchards, with apples in their hands. 

The band of General Wo.re’s army. 


i 


S 
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Lorp “ Jim.” 


Joun Canor. 

Four West African villagers. 

Twelve female toffee-sellers in Turk- 
ish attire. 

The car of Bacchus flowing with 
Australian wines. 

Sir Travers CLARKE. 

One - hundred - and - forty turnstile 
keepers. 

Symbolical car representing the Pal- 
aces of Industry and Engineering, con- 
taining a gigantic soap cascade, the 
Seven Ages of Gas, and a beefeater, and 
propelled from the rear by SreEPHENSON’s 
Puffing Billy. 


Mr. Atrrep Noyes. 

Four able-bodied seamen from the 
lake motor-boats. 

Symbolical car representing the Pal- 
ace of Art and containing the Queen's 
Doll’s House, drawn by six cream-col- 
oured ponies. 

The Wembley Lion, led by Sir Lavr- 
ence Weaver and Sir Henry Me. 
Manon. 

Twenty unglazed Beauties. 








Drake's drum. 





Two cocktail-mixers from the Jamai- 
can har. 

One Indian  snake- 
charmer, leading a tame 
mongoose. 

The band of General 
BuRrGOYNE’s army. 

Qvren Evizanet. 

Two-hundred and-forty 
restaurant waitresses car- 
rying tea and buns. 

The South African 
stage-coach, drawn by | 
four bucking broncos and | 
driven by Mr. Barrixa- 
ToN Hooper. 

A representative of 
The Times, pulling a car 
from the Giant Racer, 
positively creaking with 
supplements. 

Massed band of the | 
whole British Army. 

. 

Two moas. 

The Wembley Fire} 
Brigade. | 

Choir of ten thousand | 
voices singing a little 
composition of my own. 

Railodok car, drawn by 
four ostriches and con- 
veying the ILLUSTRATOR 
with a roll of paper in 
his right hand and the 
left hand on the lapel of 
his coat. 

The Barking Sea-lion. 

MYSELF. 

TuT-ANKH-AMEN. 





SN 


\ 3} iy 
Ne , 
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Round and-round and 
round the lake we went 
and finally stopped in front of the Taj 
Mahal. The procession then formed a 
hollow square, into the centre of whieh 
the railodok was drawn, and the Illus- 
trator stood up to address his constitu- 
ents, whilst I stood patiently at his 
side. 

“Friends, Fellow Exhibitors,” he 
began, “‘and Free Electors of this Im- 
perial Borough!” 

It was rather a neat opening. As & 
matter of fact I had suggested it myself. 

“I am intensely gratified by the confi- 
dence 

‘Wait a moment!” I shouted. 

“ What's the matter?” he cried. 
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«‘T want to move the sea-lion a little 
nearer the amplifier.” 

“It is with intense gratification,” he 
began again as I returned, “that | 
stand here on the occasion of being 
selected to represent in the Conservative 
interest” 

“To contest,” I corrected him. 

“Same thing,” he said testily, and 
in the roar of applause which drowned 
the close of his sentence I could just 
catch the words ‘“‘ Wember for Mebley.” 

‘Give me your notes,” he said hastily. 
I handed them up 
to him. In the 
pause that followed 


while he refreshed 
| his memory there 


was nothing to be 
heard but the bells 
of Burma tinkling 
faintly on the 
autumnal breeze. 
Reinspired, he be- 
ganagain in a rous- 
ing voicethatswept 
thestately avenues. 
“What, gentle- 
men, is the issue 
before the country 
at this Election in- 
to which the Gov- 
ernmert 
wantonly and so 
peevishly pro jected 
us? A much larger 
issue, gentlemen, 
than the pitiful side- 
issue—l may per- 
haps say, ha-ha! 
the pitiable side- 
show” (“Ha-ha!”’ 
Isaid. “ Ha-ha!” 
said the sea-lion) 
“which has actu- 
ally brought it 
about. The issue in 
briefis this: Are we 
to see the greatest 
Exhibition which 
the world has ever 
known continue to 
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the scenic vistas of prosperity or upon 
a mouldering heap of ruin and decay ? | 
Ask yourselves that question and there 
can only be one answer, Forward, for- 
ward, let us range Look here, 
what's this? What’s all this? More 
poetry, isn’t it?” 
“Never mind, man; go on.” 
“Forward, forward let us range ; 
Let the whip whirl on for ever round the 
ringing grooves of change.” 





There was another wild tumult of 
applause, and no wonder. In the midst 





I saip.” 


“* Ha-al’ 


And when I say more cocktail bars I 
do not mean one or two cocktail bars 
scattered about here and there and diffi- 
cult to discover, but I say, and I repeat, 
with a full sense of the gravity = gaan 
words and in the full assurance that you, 
free electors of the Imperial Borough of 
Wembley, will give due attention to 
the solemnity of what I say—I say—I 
Say : 

“You say you want more cocktail 

bars,” I said. 

“TI say that when we consider the 
fatigue engendered 
by continuous 
tramping around 
and through the 
vast pavilions of 





this immemorial 
and magnificent 
show, what we 
want, what we all 
want, what I stand- 
ing on this railo- 


dok——" 


lt was at this very 
moment that one 
of the South African 
ostr.ches, the near 
leader, I think, 
unhappily lifted a 
hind-leg to scratch 


ward and the Illus- 
trator ceased to 
stand upon it. He 
was flung violently 
into my arms, and 
fora moment I was 
almost stunned by 
the concussion, 


To my intense 
astonishment I 
found that we were 
walking unaccom- 
panied in the gath- 
ering mist along 
the Imperial Way. 


flourish triumph- , , > 
antly from year to year, growing in|of it could ke heard the loud booming | The insubstantial pageant had faded, 
greatness and slowly burrowing——| of the Ashanti tone-drums mingled with | Leaves were drifting down. The Illus- 
What's all this? I can’t read it.” the sound of the Burmese kyi-waing. | trator’s cigar had goneout... Evor, 


“Slowly broadening,” I said—“slowly 


cedent. Please the high-brows. Poetry, 
you know.” 

“Better leave that out. 
men, are we to hand it 


broadening down from precedent to pre- | 
i 
| 


over to the 


Abolitionist and the Lesser Wembleyite, | w ay fares. I stand for the nationalisa- 
‘tion of the Wembley coal-mine. 


who will make us a laughing-stock and | 
a by-word amongst the peoples of the | 
globe? Gentlemen, the sands are run- 
ning out. The fruit is garnered; the] 
harvest is gathered in. What is that] 
harvest to he? Are we to look down| 


“What, you will ask, is my pro- | 
gramme for Wembley?” asked the} 
Illustrator, now thoroughly warmed. 
“It can be put very shortly. The main 


Or, gentle- | items are these: I stand for a subsidised | 


Amusement Park. I stand for free rail- | 
Sut, 
gentlemen, I stand for something over 
and above and far more important than 
any or all of these things. I stand, ina 
word—I will put it quite simply and 
shortly—I stand for more cocktail bars. 











Authoritative. 

“As cne finds that true temperance in- 
crea-es, jt will aleo be found that offences 
throvgh drink will decrease.—Mr. Justice 
Lush.”—J’rovincial Paper 


From the account of a wedding: 

“ Both are extremely well-known and popular 
in the city, the bride's father being the Official 
Receiver of Bankruptey Court, and the 
bridegroom the principal of a firm of coal 


merchants.”—l’s ovineial Paper. 


Notoriously popular classes. 


Alas for orators ! | 


one of its own con- | 


stituents. The| 
railodok gave a 
sudden jerk for- | 
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BRIDGE NOTES. 
An Unvusvat Hanp. 
By “ Porrtanp” (author of “ Bridge for Bridget,” 
“ Brighter Bridge,” etc.) 

A reaper brings to my notice a very interesting game, 
played last week at a London club, and, as it is rather un- 
usual compared with those I am in the habit of dissecting 
weekly, I make no apology for quoting his letter somewhat 
fully. 

“The cards were dealt by A as follows :— 

a Ace, King, 5, 3. 


Ace, King, Queen, 

7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 
© 10, 9, 7, 6, 2. 

& King, Queen, 


Knave, 5, 4. 














A 
4 4, 2 : Knave, 6. 
.) eS Jee 
ro) Ace, 4. ¥ “ © Knave, 8. 
mx P & Aco. 





8 
Queen, 10, 9, 8, 7. 
Knave, 10, 9, 8. 
King, Queen, 5, 3. 
10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 3, 2. 


Poa 


On counting his cards Y demanded a re-deal, and, after 
some consideration, this was granted.” 

(To deal with the letter as we go along, I should say 
that on this point Y was undoubtedly within his rights in 
demanding a re-deal, and would, I am sure, have obtained 
the ss of most good judges of the game.) 

“A therefore dealt again, this time more slowly, and, 
though he turned up his opponents’ cards on the 2nd, 5th, 
8th, 9th and 11th rounds, no objection was made” (his 
opponents were wrong here; they should have insisted on a 
re-deal in each case), ‘and the hands resulted as follows :— 


Y Ace, King, Queen, 
Knave, 10, 9, 8, 
7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 


© 
é 














o & Ace, King, Queen, 
Knave, 10, 9, 8, 
¥ Ace, King < " - . 7, 6, 5, 4 8, 3 
Kovave, 10, 9, 8, * Y 
7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. o 
= a 


pone 


Ace, King, Queen, 
Knave, 10, 9, 8, 
7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

“A called ‘one Heart'" (he might perhaps have risked 
two); “X, ‘one Spade;’ B, ‘2 Clubs;’ Y, ‘2 Diamonds;’ 
A, ‘2 Hearts;’ X, ‘2 Spades’” (the calling might, I think, 
have been more enterprising), ‘and so on until A called 
‘7 Hearts,’ and X,‘7 Spades.’ There was no further bidding.” 
(This was quite correct ; no further calling was desirable.) 
wee I should like to ask is, How should X play 

is 





Only once have I seen such hands dealt, and that was at 
MASKELYNE AND Cook's, in the Old Egyptian Hall. 

X may be considered to hold a very fair hand, which, 
with careful play, should make a nice showing both above 
and below the line. 

It is fairly safe to assume that B will lead either a large 
or a small club, and that Y will follow with a small diamond, 
and A with a small heart. X should then play his smallest 
trump. 

The lead is now with him, and he will do well at this stage 
to make a plan of campaign. I should unhesitatingly advise 
leading the ace. This will presumably be untouched. He 
should then follow with the King, Queen and Knave, and by 
this time he may be fairly satisfied that trumps have become 
exhausted in his opponents’ hands. At this point in the 
contest he may, if he wishes, say, ‘Gentlemen (or Ladies and 
Gentlemen as the case may be), I hold the 10, 9, 8, 7, 6,5, 4,3 
of trumps. Do you desire to play out the hand?” But if 
he will act on the advice of an old player, who has seen even 
the best-looking hands go astray, he will play each card sepa- 
rately, the largest first, and not relax his attention until 
the last trick is successfully made. 

Altogether a very interesting hand. 


Answer to Correspondent. 


Brainner (Balham).—I am glad you find the notes help- 
ful. I regret that I am unable to advise any really good 
manual on “ Snap.” 

Another powerful article by “ PortLanp” will appear next 
Wednesday. {Not in this paper.—Ep.} 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 

fA French Professor announces that the best estimate of character 
can be made from the feet, and advises the lover to study those of his 
lady before proposing.} 
I nap no doubt that I was wise in speaking ; 

She was the perfect mate for whom I look, 
An ideal partner for a poet seeking 

For inspiration and a good plain cook ; 
My pulse was calm, my nerves were not in pieces, 

In fact, I’ve never felt so much at ease 
As when, oblivious of my centre creases, 

I dropped upon my knees. 


But then there came a sudden recollection 
Of what the doctor bids all lovers do ; 

Her foot, subjected to such close inspection, 
Induced a quick amendment of my view ; 
Despite the covering shoe (which often bars us 

From reading what its contents might reveal) 
I saw bad temper in her metatarsus 

And harshness in her heel. 

With such a one I should forsake for ever 

The calm existence that my songs require, 
Nor keep alive, despite my best endeavour, 

One flickering remnant of celestial fire ; 
And so, though seldom given to deceiving, 

My fond exordium at once I stopped 
And went through all the motions of retrieving 


A coin I hadn’t dropped. 





“CITY SHERIFFS ADMITTED TO OFFICE. 
GUILDHALL CEREMONY. 
The Hustlings, as for the last 800 years, were strewn with sweet 
herbs, this practice dating from the time of the Great Plague of 
London.”—Sunday Paper. 


How time does go when you're hustling! Is it really 
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At the outset let me say that this is an unusual position. 
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eight centuries since 1666 ? 
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“WILL YoU BF 
I BIN ABAHT 'ERE FER THIRTY YRAR. 


} Motorist (wishing to have an eye kept on ius car while he is away) 
| Professional Loafer, “ Anaut ’ERE? I BHOULD 8AY 80, 


MUCH DIFFERENCI 
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POR HALF-AN-HOUK?” 
ANOTHER 'AR® HOUR WON'T MAKE 


group has gathered round some central | tors with an expression of the pro- 


THE COAL-EATER. 
| Tre babel of excitement swells t 
ber inarticulate roar, which rises to a| unprofitable than any further study of 
| climax as the horses thunder past, then | the bookmakers’ boards, I join the out- 
| dies away in a long-drawn sigh as the| skirts of the group, where I find the 
jockeys pass the post and all doubt|focus of attention to be a squarely- 
resolves itself into certainty. A com-| built man in a blue jersey, who stands 
placent minority push their way hu lin a clearing in the middle, At his 
riedly to the bookmakers; others, less | feet lies an inverted bowler hat, Hanked 
quick of movement, throw aside their| by a hammer and some lumps of coal, 
useless tickets and, ducking beneath | but for the moment I can find no clue 
the rails, drift aimlessly on to the|tothemy tery presented by these latter 
course. j objects, the man in the jersey being 


object of interest. Reflecting that an 


track a dense 





Some way down the 


|investigation of this may prove less | 





foundest gloom. 

**Ninepence!” he ejaculates, “ Reely, 
ladies an’ gentlemen, you can't ‘ardty 
expect me to give my performance for 
that, If my performance wasn't worth 
more than ninepence it wouldn't be 
worthy of you an’ it wouldn't be worthy 
of me.” 

There is a short 
stares bitterly into the hat. 

“Come now,” he appeals, “I'm wait- 
ing to see two shillings in that ‘at. 
I've told you what my performance con- 


silence while he 


solely occupied in surveying the specta- ' sists of an’ I leave you to judge if it'd 
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Little Man. “ Precr 7 





WHat Piece ? 
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Wi Tiree “fot 


Stranger (to little man during long wait in theatre-queue), “Have YOU SEEN THIS PIECE BEFORE?” 
I THOUGHT THIS WAS WHERE YOU GET THE 13 BUS.” 








be right for me to give a performance | 
of that class for less than two shillings. 
I say it wouldn't be right,” 

He breaks off to pick up a penny 
which someone has thrown from the 
outskirts and to place it in the hat. 

“« My performance,” he resumes im- 
pressiv i * consists of eating lumps of 
coal-and other ‘ard objects, after masti- 
cating thoroughly with the jaws. If I 
was to give a ormance like that for 
under two shillings it wouldn't pay me.” 

At this point a man beside me sud- 
denly throws two pennies towards the 
hat with great enthusiasm, whereupon 
I awake to my own obligations and 
hastily follow Rie example. The man 
in the jersey regards us with slightly 
rising spirits. 





“*What I put in my mouth,” he an- 
nounces with a touch of pride, “I masti- 
cate in a way that can be ‘eard by the 
‘ole of my audience. Now then, ladies 
and gentlemen, I'm only waiting for 
what's in the at to be made up to two 
shillings—— What's that?’ 

He has broken off to stare with great 
resentment at a man near the front 








__ 





wearing a jockey-cap of coloured paper, 


who would seem to have made some 
remark, 

“Got enough, 'ave I?” he demands, 
“That's what you think, is it?” 

“No offence, ole boy,” observes the 
man in the paper-cap pacifically. 

“You think one-an’-sixpence is 
enough, do you?” urges the incensed 
performer. “ P'raps you think I do my 
work for pleasure?" 

“Certainly not,” concedes Paper-Cap. 
“No pleasure to anybody, eatin’ coal. 
Quite the cont'ry.” 

“Got enough, indeed!” snorts the 
performer. ‘“’Ow much did you put in 
the ‘at I should like to know ?” 

“Penny,” states Paper-Cap modestly. 

“Not you!” exclaims the other. 
“You never put in nothing.” 

“You're a liar!" breaks out Paper- 
Cap with sudden heat. “I tell you I 
put in a penny!” 

“I know you didn't,” retorts the 
other. “TI ‘appen to ‘ave bin watching 
you.” 

“Ho!” ejaculates Paper-Cap indig- 


nantly. ‘ That’s yer view, is it? Then 





if you say I never put nothin’ m, you 
can bloomin’ well give me my penny 
back!” 

Apparently the logic of this does not 
appeal to the performer, who merely 
turns away in disgust and resumes his 
incitements to the audience to increase 
the sum in the hat to two shillings. 
The man in the paper-cap regards him 
with intense bitterness. 

“Two shillings!" he echoes. “ Yes, 
an’ when ’e’s got two ‘e ‘Il ask for 
three.” 

‘What d’ you want to interfere with 
the man for?” puts in a person in & 
black Homburg beside him. “ Man's 
got a right to earn ‘is living, ain't 'e? 

“Well, wot’s ’e want to call mea 
liar for?” retorts Paper Cap. 

“You started it,” rejoins his neigh- 
bour, “saying one-an'-sixpence was 
enough for ‘is work.” 

“So it is enough,” maintains Paper- 
Jap. ‘“ More than enough, in my view, 
for eatin’ coal. Eatin’ coal cant be 
expected to command ‘igh wages. | 

“Would you do ‘is job for it?” de 





mands Homburg. ‘ Would you stand 
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up in the ring there an’ masticate coal 
for one-an’-sixpence ? "’ 


firmly. 
of work.” 
“ Would you do yer own work for one 
an’-sixpence ?” 
“My work 's diffrent,” replies Paper- 


urges the other. 


Cap with dignity. ‘My work's a 
necessity. I don't chew coal for my 


livin’ 
“ Luxury trades earn as ‘igh wages 





I'm a plasterer.” 


| 
kas necessity trades,” observes Homburg 


| profoundly . 


| ‘Not my ideer of a luxury trade 
| goin’ about chewin’ lumps o’ coal,” re 
joins Paper-Cap. ‘ Not much luxury 


jin that. Why, the man’s nothin’ more 
i than a parasite,” 

Meanwhile the man in the jersey ha 

at last succeeded in collecting the re 


quisite sum, Without payingany atten 


tion to his detractor nough I think ] 
notice a gleam of hardly suppre 
exasperatll nin his eye) he once mo! 
addresses the audience 

‘Ladies and gentlemen he ar 
nounces, **I will now proceed to give 


my performance 


What I claim to de 


s to masticate and swaller lun ps of 
coal, an’ | may say that I’m the only 
man in England that does this to the 


And 


| without further delay he whips up a 


full satisfaction of my audience.’ 


large piece of coal from the ground and 
taking a savage bite at it, marches im 
| pressively round the circle with much 


ostentatious serunching of the jaws and 


occasional pauses for further fierce bites | 


at the fragment in his hand 

| <A general murmur of approbatior 
| rises from the group, broken only by 
| the dissentient voice of the man in the 
| paper-cap. 

“ Well, I don't think much o' that! 

| he announces loudly 
for that? Why, it ain't worth it.’ 


“Two shillings 


“ You ‘old yer noise,” 
| woman from the front row indignantly 
c Everybody else is enjoyin’ the pei 
| formance,” 

“ Why, there ain't nothin’ to enjoy 
Anybody 


| 
} ri 
| it,” declares Paper-Cap 


give their mind to it 

“I know they couldn't,” 
woman. “I say the man's very clever 
Why, they couldn't do better at a West 
End theatre.” 

“ West-End theatre ? 
| other scornfully. “They don't 
about chewin’ coal at West- nd theatres 
—they ve got too much se/f-re Sper . 

Suddenly the performer 
shower of coal 


retorts the 


echoes the 


from his mouth and 


pushes his way fiercely to his critic. 








“Cert’nly not,” replies Paper-Cap | | fi] ae | 
‘* Masticatin’ coal not my line | 


breaks out a} 


could do wot ‘e's doin’ if they chose to 


walk | : 


ejects a 
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|uncomfortably at a large lump of coal} mounted policeman who has reined in 


that the other has thrust beneath his 
| nose ‘J ain't goin’ to eat no coal 
I ain't in the ‘adit of it.” 

‘You say anybody can do it,” urges 
the performer with the same ferocity. 
| Let's see you eat some.” 

At this interesting point a bell rings 
somewhere in the region of the grand- 


jadversary, retur:s to the centre and 
begins to struggle into his jacket, where- 
upon his audience turn away reluctantly 
land disperse towards the rails. With 
jan unfavourable glance after his chal- 


“Let's see you eat some!" he|lenger the man io the paper-cap moves 
challenges. off, then, pausing in the middle of the 
“ Me?” falters Paper-Cap, squinting pence to relight his pipe, addresses a 





his horse beside him. 

“7 ain't goin’ to eat no coal,” he an 
nounces with decision 

“ Not going to what ? 
policeman impassively 

‘ at no coal,” explains Paper Cap 
“Why shud J eat coal?” 

* Wouldn't recommend it myself,” re- 


" demands the 


stand. The coal-eater, after glaring for | plies the policeman without any trace of 
1 moment or tvo at his discomfited | surprise. “S'pose you get off the course.” 


“I ain't in the ‘abit of eatin’ lumps 
of coal in public ‘fore a lot o' strangers,” 
states Paper-Cap with dignity, “ That's 
not the way I conduct myself,” and, 
hastening to elude the policeman’s 
horse, which is. being backed into him, 
he drifts off and is lost in the erowd 
behind the rails. 
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RUSSIA. 

Ir any of the Parties would care for 
a speech from me I am ready. I have 
one speech, but a good one. It is about 
Russia. It reveals for the first time 
the whole truth about Russia :— 

‘“‘Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, this Election, the most critical 
it may be in the whole history of our 
land—more critical, I say, than any 
of the three last Elections, each of 
which, you may remember, was more 





critical than any which preceded it, 
and which——- However. This Elec- 


mutter broken sentences about their 
souls in a barbarous tongue. For they 
are a simple people and little better 
than animals, And presently up come 
the Cossacks or the minions of the 
Tsar. They are little better than wild 
beasts. And if the peasants are not 

uick enough to hide in the hay-loft 
the Cossacks trample them to death in 
the midden, beat them with knouts, or 
send them to Siberia, where they spend 
the rest of their days breaking ice with 
their fingers and writing three-volume 
novels. And that, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is the real Russia. 





a cellar), and are in every way more 
satisfactory rulers than the Little White 
Father. The snowhas been swept away, 
and there are no rich men, with the 
exception of a few poor visionaries in 
Government Departments who have fea- 
thered their nests through sheer sim- 
plicity and ignorance of the world. The 
happy peasants have as much land to 
cultivate as they wish, and happily grow 
corn. It is true that there is generally 
a famine; but this is not the fault of 
the visionaries or the peasants, but of 
Mr. Winston CuurcuiLt, who will say 
horrid things about Kari Marx. The 





tion, as I say, is about Russia. 
And I am here, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, to tell you the truth 
about Russia. 

Russia, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is not a country. It is a 
disease. A madness—a kind of 
bug in the blood. There is no 
man or woman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, be they ne'er so 
British, balanced and cold, who 
can think about anything that 
is Russian for ten minutes con- 
secutively without going mad. 
There is not one Russia. There 
are twenty-nine Russias. And 
they have this one thing in 
common, this and no other, the 
simple capacity for making 
people mad. 

There is, first, that Russia 
which was discovered some fif- 
teen years ago, a dark-eyed land 
of Russian dancers, dramatists, 
dreamers, mystics, fanatics, Rus- 
sian dancers, singers, seers, 
priests, poets, charming Cossack 
dancers, artistic melanchomani- 
acs, Russian dancers, suicides 
and souls. 

This particular plague at- 
tacked the nobility and well-to- 
do. With one accord the entire 
aristocracy went mad. Not to 
have a Russian soul was a form 
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New Boarder. “THE LOCK OF THIS DOOR I8 OUT OF ORDER.” 
YE’LL ’AVE TO DO THE SAME AS 
THE OTHERS—SING IN YER BATH.” 


“Yes, ms. 


visionaries have killed the 
wolves, and nobody is executed 
except for rudeness to the 
Government. The children run 
the schools and receive a first- 
class education. Religion is not 
allowed, but the Government is 
extraordinarily good. The citi- 
zens are contented and free; the 
only things they may not do are 
to make a speech or write an 
article or contradict the prole- 
tariat. The country is so pros- 
perous that the Government 
spends most of its time per- 
suading other countries to take 
its methods and give it their 
money. And that, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, is the real Russia. 
And of all the twenty-nine | 
real Russias, Ladies and Gen- | 
tlemen, this particular Russia | 
makes people maddest. As you | 
know, the issue at this Elee- 
tion, this critical Election, is 
simple enough. On the one hand | 
we have Lord Ramble’s striking | 
phrase :— 


“THE 











RUSSIANS ARE DIRTY 
poGs.” 


On the other hand we have the | 
equally vigorous pronouncement | 
of good old Tom Burble of the 

Manchester Gasfitters, in his | 








of boorishness. Not to be in love with 
a Russian dancer was social death. 
And that, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the 
real Russia. 

But there is another Russia. There is 
a vast amorphous place, coloured yellow 
on the map, bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean, on the south by the 
Black and Caspian Seas, and entirely 
covered with snow and ice. In the 
middle of this snow there are huddled 
together a few defenceless peasants, 
miserably cultivating a few poor grains 
of corn in a window-box, entirely futile 
and surrounded by wolves. A bestial 
race, they have neither culture nor edu- 
cation; they boil the samovar and, 
filling it with vodka, go out-of-doors 
and lie down in the midden, where they 











Then there is a Happy Russia, where 
the snow is far less deep and the wolves 
entirely literary. The peasants con- 
tentedly grow corn and jingle through 
the woods on sledges drawn by dogs, 
singing songs about Katya. Every- 
body sings on every possible occasion ; 
everybody goes to church four or five 
times a day; everybody wears fur 
gloves, not because it is cold, but be- 
cause it looks well; and the whole 
thing is presided over by the Little 
White Father of the Russias. And 
that, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the real 
Russia. 

Then there is Red Russia, where 
saintly visionaries preside in the place 
of the Little White Father (who was 
murdered, by the way, by visionaries in 








speech at Croydon :— 


“ THE RUSSIANS ARE NOT DIRTY DOGS.” 


That, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the | 
issue. And all I have to say to you, | 
Ladies and Gentlemen, is: “ What i | 
the name of fudge has it to do with you 
and me? Can it be possible that you 
and I, poor men, busy men, and harassed 
already in the struggle for existence, are 
being harried once again with pam- 
phlets and manifestos, with speeches 
and meetings, with challenges, retorts, 
registers and poll-cards, simply in order 
to extract from our befuddled brains & 
simple answer to the question: “ Arethe 
Russians, or are they not, dirty dogs? 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is possible. 
It is the case. For, let them disguise | 
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Young Wife (who 


our governors have put to us. 


simple answer to any Russian question 
To this day 1 do not know for certain 
whether train-loads of Russians did o1 
did not flash through our country in 
August, 1914; whether the Russian 
soul is more bestial or mystical; and 
whether Lenin was a German or a pure 
Polish Jew. But on this occasion | 
shall answer, and you, I think, will 
answer, with no uncertain voice at the 
polling-booths on Black Wednesday 

= Some of the Russi ms are un loubtedly 
dirty dogs. Others, on the othei hand, 
are not. 

And when, with that 
governors go back to Westminster, no 
doubt they will know what todo. But 
what I ask, plaintively and humbly, is 


“Was it really necessary to dissolve 


message, oul 


) 


Parliament for this particular inquiry ‘ 

All the Parties are busily complaining 
that they did not want an Election 
Indeed, anyone would suppose that it 
had been forced upon the politicians by 
the unreasonable electors. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, do not believe them There 
were one—two—three things, if not 
more, which might have been done by 


een 





is tearning to drive}. “J 


For my part, Ladies and Gentlemen, | 
I have never before been able to give a | to prevent it. | 
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ALWAYS TELL JOHN ‘THAT HE 18 80 LI 


SPELL AT THE WHEEL WHILE HE CAN LOLI BACK AND ENJOY HIS PIPE.” 


it how they will, that is the question way, at least, of an attempt to prevent | 


Election. Not one of them was 
done. Not cne politician lifted a jinge) 


| this 


But there—it is the Russia-bug. What | 
can you expect? They have all got | 
Russia badly. In the spring they refused | 
to put a tax on tinned fruit to please the 
Empire; for this would mean dear food. | 
And now we are asked to give thirty | 
million pounds to Russia to please M1 

| Lanssury; this will mean cheap food. | 
| What is it allabout? Am I mad? Are} 
'they mad? We are constantly told to | 
keep the Empire out of politics. Will no 
one keep Russia out of politics ? Will no 
A. P: Hi. 

P.S.—I have just read the three mani- 
So far as 1 can see there is! 
only one reform which is not promised 
by one or other of them, and that is the | 


; 
conversion of our surplus women into} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


one bury Russia ? 


festos 


men, 








“ Lost, Waterman Pen, in a Swan pocket,” 
Advt. in Provincial laper. 
The cur koo ! 
‘He visited Winnipeg in 1912 with Lord 
then Sir F,. E. Smith.” 
Canadian Paper. 


Beaverbrook 





An apology is obviously due, but to 
whom ? 
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CKY TO HAVE SOMPONE WHO WILL TAKE A 


FIJI JUBILEE. 
Waie it's jubilee in Fiji 
We've elections over here : 
Wish I had a flying gee-gee 
Then I'd go and be a p.g. 
Somewhere in those islands, ¢.4 
Suva, where, silente lege, 
Missionaries used to be ge- 
latinised beneath a squeegee 
And served up by the local Lute 





Taken when Victoria (D.G.) 

Ruled us; prospering sub rege 
Georgio, at present Fiji 

fas a conduct-sheet that's v.g 
Such as gratifies a C.-G. 
Clearly that's the place for me. Gee, 
How | wish I were in Fiji! 
We ‘ve elections over here. 


True Tolerance. 
* Councillor ~—: Every man is entitled to 
Christian burial, let bim be a Mahommedan, 
a Buddhist, or anything else.”-—Jrish Paper 


“Meanwhile the Labour Party rank and 
file are leaving no stones unturned. They are 
preparing a huge onslaught on the constitu 
encies, expecially in Lancashire.” 

Manchester lar eT. 


We ourselves prefer the local tradition 
of the half-brick. 
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Son of Conservative Candidate. “Wr WANT YOU TO LET US SPEAK ON THE PLATFORM WITH You, Dappy. 
DO, AND YOUTH MUST SPEAK TO YOUTH, YOU KNOW.” 
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CRUELTY TO PLANTS. 


Dip you know that a carrot could 
contract neuralgia, or that you may one 
day have to go out and tie a wet towel 
round the fevered brow of the aspi- 
distra after a late night? Professor 
F. C. Bose says definitely that plants 
have nerves, and that it is possible to 
be cruel to them. 

The other evening I fancied that I 
was in an assize-court. On the Bench 
sat an irascible old over-ripe tomato, 
wearing a green wig and scarlet gown. 
He glared malevolently at me and said, 
“ Now, Sir, you have pleaded not guilty 
to persistent and wanton ill-treatment 
of several’ helpless specimens of the 
flora of this country. Call the first 
witness.” 

I had an opportunity here to notice 
that counsel for the prosecution was a 
spiky little green gooseberry, who would 
have disagreed with-anybody, while I 
was defended by a pale and studious 
stick of celery. Apparently there was 
no objection to ladies on the jury, for 
it included half-a-dozen of the sweetest 
little peaches that were ever packed 
together in one box. 








The first witness was a lettuce, who 
deposed that while I was making a 
salad to which he had been invited I 
unmercifully “teased” him. He was 
followed by a tall and willowy daffodil, 
who said she was a poetess. Her com- 
plaint was that I had deliberately and 
with malice aforethought placed her in 
® mauve vase. “Consider, your Lord- 
ship,” she said, “what an affront this 
was to anybody with nice tastes. And 
to add to it the brute actually sat in 
the room wearing a salmon-pink waist- 
coat his wife had knitted him as a pre- 
sent for Christmas.” (Sensation in 
court, during which the next witness, 
a full-blown tea-rose, stepped magnifi- 
cently into the box.) 

“T am an actress by profession,” she 
said, ‘‘and my agent says——” 

“I'm afraid,” said the Judge, beam- 
ing at her, “that what your agent says 
isn’t evidence, although I can quite be- 
lieve it.” 

She continued: “This human in the 
dock rents the house which serves as a 
background to me, and it is part of his 
duty to come out and smoke to me every 
night to keep the flies off. Instead of 
using the finest latakia for the purpose, 








YX 








| 
| 
he smokes a vile mixture, and the smell | 
hangs about me for weeks. I never | 
get a chance to throw off a decent per- 
fume.” 

She was followed by a very pale and 
sickly vegetable-marrow, wh alleged 
that, in order to further my own nefari- 
ous schemes of aggrandisement, I had 
forcibly fed him in order to increase his 
size, so that he would take a prize at 
a show. 

I had begun to feel very sorry for 
myself, but I was prepared for nearly 
anything now. I never murmured when 
my pet apple-tree complained of his 
wounded feelings because he was an 
aristocratic Allington Pippin and I had 
ignorantly labelled him as a common 
Worcester Pearmain. But when 4 
modest, shrinking little flapper-violet 
came shyly into the box I was as- 
tounded. I adore violets. 

“Well, my child,” said the Judge, 
adopting a fatherly attitude, « speak 
up and tell us what you have to say. 

“Only this, my Lord,” said the violet; 
“he is in love with another human, and 
he constantly tells her, among other 
untruths, that her eyes are like violets. 
In point of fact her eyes are cold and 
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AS THE PREMIER SEES HIMSELF. 
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RESULT OF A BROKEN WINDOW-PANE IN THE INSECT HOUSE. 


py So He'll work for you with all his might, | 
HORSE-SENSE, If only you will treat him right. 


hard and shiny and made from some 
horn-like substance. They have no 


| 

perfume like mine, and there's a fringe | Ir anyone would like to know He views the daily corn supply 
of hair all round them. I don’t think |The character of So-and-so With Quartermagisterial eye, | 
it’s fairto me. Do you? Of our battalion, let him wander And with his tail, when in the stalls, 
“ No,” said the Judge. “I'm going to} About the horse-lines over yonder. He “slaps it up and down the walls.” | 
sentence him to a : ; | 
The Doctor's horse is purest white 


as But your Lordship,” said my coun This isthe C ylonel’s, sweating slightly , 
sel, “I have a witness to call—the| You mustn't twist his tail too tightly. 
He will tell vou that my| His eye is wild, his manners blunt, 
client is not bad all through—merely | He longs for everyone to bunt ; 
forgetful. This dandelion has lived in| He bites whenever you dismount ; 
undisputed possession of the defend-| For what he'll do you can’t account. 


So clean and quickly found at night. 
His tail is long, to swat that fly, 

As doctors must—else soldiers die. 
He spends his time when out of doors 
In licking other horses’ sores. 


dandelion. 


Lastly the Adjutant’s—a mare 
Who's regularly on the square. 

She never bucks, she never jibs, 
Whoever digs her in the ribs. 

She treads on no one’s toes, in fact 
Hier whole deportment reeks of tact. 
When on parade, if others play, 
She calls “ Attention ” with a neigh, 
Resuming at a whispered “ Whoa” 


| ant's lawn all the season, and has never | : =a 
Here’s an enthusiastic horse— 


The Second-in-Command’s, of course ; 
Follows the Colonel's every where ; 
His tail is rather short of hair, 

Like master’s head. It is his pride 
To teach young officers to ride. 

His eye is blue and very wise; 

He's active for his age and size. 


been molested yet.” 
| “Idon’tcare,” said the Judge. “Some 
| body wake the jury up and tell them to 
find him guilty, Thén we'll sentence 
him to ‘lial 

I must have woken up then Any-| 
how next time | practised on the piano 

I put the aspidistra out in the hall. 

















“Prof. D ' ase ahs . This one belongs to Major Tate, Her own unruffled status quo. 
ro ———ew OY TIS € xpletive talk on home " Py a - x id 
given in the evenings at hotels, &., has set up | Commanding A.” He carries weight. | 
good example which should be followed by | His legs slope outward from the knee, From a registry -oflice advertisement: 
: de * whos ens ; g * ‘ m m il plea He - full of soll l dignity. “ Ladies suited promptly * good p witions for 
spatter tatrear Aen, ~ wane He doesn't jump—he pushes through, | all asses of maids.”—Dasly Paper, 
‘rom a rOs 4 uso j fwres. , . . 
H : sut gets to where he's going to; We fear this is only too true 
e has disciples. mot 4 ) . 
=o he call to meals he'll always heed 
“ Wanted Sell, urgently, 5-roofed Bungalow, | And softly slobbers in his feed. “ For Sale, new brick and slated Bungalow 
nice locality, near town; will consider £100 td , containing 2 bedrooms, sitting-room, kitchen, 
down.”—New Zealand Paper. [his is the Quartermaster’s nag— bathroom, indoor sanitation, seeptic drainage.” 
But with five roofs to maintain would | His surcingle will never sag. Church Paper. 
not the “overhead charges” make a| Once (in a cart) he drew the stores Thanks, but we always like our drainage 





| rather heavy addition ? As now his master. Though he roars, ' to be strictly orthodox. 
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Bridge Player. “ AXY CONVENTIONS, PARTNER?” 
Ir I say ‘ Nore,’ 


Young Lady, “ Yrs. 








THE PARCEL. 


At last I was notified that the long- 
awaited parcel was at Biarritz station, 
to which of course I was instructed to 
repair in person. 

I went there without delay—but not 
without delay a slightly pained official 
pointed out a fait rubber-stamped 
amendment on the form to the effect 
that my parcel was at Bayonne station. 

A little grieved I took the tram to 
Bayonne. It was ahot and dusty day. It 
was not a pleasing tram. However, 
I reached the station at Bayonne, to 
find official attitude a shade more cheery 
because they were able to dismiss me 
almost at once. I must fill up a form 
(purport of the vaguest), pay three 
franes, and go to the municipal dowane 
which was “loin d'ici.” Truly it was. 
I toiled thither by devious and dusty 
routes, finishing up by passing through 
the horse-lines of the entire French 
cavalry, which still seems far from 
demobilization. I inquired often; need- 
less to say the douane I sought was 
invariably “ ld-bas.” 

Eventually I saw a large shed marked 
“ Octroi,” and hastened happily towards 


it. Here I interviewed a worried but 
sympathetic. lady who gave me a form 
to fill up, debited me fifty centimes and 





directed me through a maze of passages, 


ao 


THE INFORMATIVE CALL. 


INSTEAD OF ‘ No BID,’ 












IT MEANS MY HAND ’S ABSOLUTELY ROTTEN.” 


the real office, in which the parcel pre- | 
sumably lay. 
larly resplendent gendarmes and a “gen- | 
tleman.”’ The gendarmes appeared to | 
dislike the “ gentleman,” and the “ gen- 
tleman”’ was palpably bored with the 
gendarmes. The uniformed ones dealt 
with me first. 

“But yes, there was a parcel for 
Madame. The parcel found itself here. 
But so great were the difficulties attend- | 
ing the formalities that the ‘ gentleman’ 
had rendered himself present at grave 
personal inconvenience solely for the | 
purpose of guiding Madame. 
of all what did the parcel, if there should 


at the end of which, “ au fond,” I found 


But first ! 





be a parcel, contain ? Shoes? But why 
did not Madame bring the shoes in her | 
baggage? How could a lady introduce 
herself to France without shoes ?”’ 

I pointed out that I had entered their 
beautiful country in March; it was now 
September, and I had foolishly neg- 
lected to bring enough shoes of this par- 
ticular kind. They were hurt and a 
little dubious, but at last they conceded 
that I had some faint right to have 
shoes sent to me. So they produced 
forms to be filled up in duplicate, in 
which, by divination or clairvoyance, | 
was to state the precise appearance, 
shape, size, condition and colour of the 





shoes, with further reference to the an- 











cestry of the animal from whose skin 
the leather was obtained. Assisted by 


Here were two particu- | the “gentleman” I did my poor best. 
The forms seemed adequate and the | 


parcel was produced. But at a glance 
I saw that it could never contain shoes 
My feet are reasonably small, but not 
sosmallas that. With a growing horror 
[ realised that an appeal to England for 
some anti-mosquito stuff had been an- 


'swered far more promptly than I had 


Retreat seemed impossible ; 


expected. 
I faced 


there was no use in blenching. 
France. 

“That parcel dces not contain shoes,” 
I said. 

Horror and cohsternation shook the 
gendarmes. About the “ gentleman” | 
there was an air of faintly malicious | 
satisfaction. But the resplendent ones | 
could not grapple alone with the newly- 
created situation and called the ‘“gen- | 
tleman” into consultation. A long de- 
bate ensued, and then they took 4 
momentous decision. They asked me 
what the parcel did contain. Briefly 1 
replied “ Medicine.” That was a deadly 
stroke. It seemed it would have been 
far better if I had said dynamite or} 
anti-French propaganda. The uniformed 
officials delegated to the civilian the | 
task of explaining the situation to me. | 

Assuming that the parcel dii contam 
medicine, assuming that I received it | 
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duty of twenty to thirty franes; but 
again, after analysis, it might be found 
to contain drugs forbidden to introduce | 
themselves to France. In such case | 
| the parcel would be sent back. Was | 
| Madame prepared to open the parcel on 
| such terms? If so here was a form | 
on which she might authorise herself to | 


do 80. 
But by now I was hot, bothered and 


desperate beyond words. I wanted the | 
medicine, but I did not want to pay| 
| thirty francs for two-pennyworth of | 


I asked if I could go away | 
| 


| remedy. 
| and have some tea while I thought the 
| matter over. But certainly I could. I 
would please hasten myself because | 
affairs pressed the “ gentleman.” 

I went away. I had some very pale 

| tea—‘‘tea-milk, English”—and I re-| 
turned. I asked what would happen if | 
I refused the parcel altogether, though | 
mosquitoes should batten on my de- 
| fenceless body. They all brightened up | 
| and said that that caused itself no diffi 
culty. The parcel would be returned 
| forthwith to the sender and all the pre- 
liminary payments I had made would 
be refunded. 

“T refuse the parcel,” I said. 

Weall shook hands, the “gentleman” | 
destroyed the last few forms I had} 
made out so laboriously, we shook 
hands again, and I then retraced my | 
steps through all the offices. I did not | 
call for my fifty centimes. I went back 
to Biarritz and sadly entered my hotel. | 
In my room was the parcel of shoes. | 
It had come by letter-post, without 
delay or comment. 








From a haberdasher's advertisement: 
“CLERICAL Sr_K Socks. 

In black corded silk, of very good quality, 

with stiff band to slip up under collar.” 
Provincial Paper. 

Suitable for nervous preachers who 
when they get up into the pulpit feel 
like sinking into their boots. 








From a speech at the Labour Party 
Conference :— 

“Communists should work out their own 
salvation, but let them not ask to come into 
the Labour movement, because the Labour 
party could only limit their activities and put 
a milestone round their necks.”—Scots Paper. 
With “To Moscow, 1,000 Miles,” en- 
graved on it ? 





From an account of the RockEFELLER 
Foundation :— 

“During 1928 the International Health 

ard » +» continued or began anti-bookworm 
work in conjunction with twenty Governments 
in various parts of the world.”—Daily Paper. 
An endeavour, we suppose, to undo the 
fell work of the Carneare Libraries. 
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AIDS TO GENTILITY. 


“THE SILVER CLIP ATTACHES THE SERVIETTE TO THE TOP WAISTCOAT BUTTON, MApam, 


AND MAKES A VERY USEFUL PRESENT. 
BE WITHOUT.” 


It'S A THING THAT NO GENTLEMAN SHOULD 





SONGS WITHOUT SHAME. 
LV.—Tue Dreamer. 
Gone is the vision splendid 
And vanished into air; 
The days of dreams are ended, 
The glorious days that were. 


We dance to newer measures, 
We list to livelier themes, 

But who shall bring the treasures 
Of old delirious dreams ? 


The acorn husks are scattered 
Beneath the oaken bough, 
The chestnut rind is shattered, 

And none shall heed it now. 


The last late rose of summer 
Has drooped its crimson head, 
The woodland choirs are dumber, 
And dreams, ay,dreams,aredead— 





Dreams wondrously created, 
Dreams out of memory's store, | 
Untimely dissipated, 
The dreams that are no more. 


The world, serene, unhurried, 
Spins on through pathless void ; 

No one but me seems worried 
About this slump in Farvp. 

Evor. 





“The ‘ All Blacks’ beat Cheshire at Birken- 
head Park on Saturday. For the greater part 
of the game the home forwards were as good as, 
if not a shade superior to, the visitors, but in a 
period of inspired play after the interval the 
South Africans e victory secure.” 

Liverpool Paper. 
Their coming to the rescue of the New 
Zealanders furnished a striking example 
of Imperial solidarity; but what will 
the Rugby Union say ? 
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A GUIDE TO SHORT STORY WRITING. 
Lesson VII.—Tue Nature Srory. 

Tue nature story, we must admit at 
once, is not altogether an easy one to 
write. As far as essentials go, the task 
is not hard, a copy of some natural his- 
tory work being all that is required. 
But there is a difficulty which strikes 
at the very roots of nature story writ- 
ing. I refer to the question of animals. 

A nature story deals with the life- 
history of an animal ; it is in fact a brief 
biography of the animal under review, 
hung upon the framework of a stereo- 
typed plot. Note that, please. All 
nature story plots are exactly the same. 
It is only the animal that varies. 

And that is the difficulty. Nearly all 
the available animals have already been 
used up. 





animal of another species several times 
larger than himself. 

But before we begin our story we 
must find a name for our hero. This 
always embodies some reference to his 
appearance. A salmon, for instance, is 
called Silverscales; a wolf, Padfoot. 
We will call our bandicoot Parker, be- 
cause of his nose. 

A nature note is the correct open- 
ing :— 

Sand, sand, sand! Everywhere bur- 
nished yellow sand, gleaming, burning, 
dazzling. In fact, sand. 


Well, we follow Parker through 
various juvenile adventures and see 
him gradually developing his fossoria] 
habits and learning to mix his vegetable 
diet properly, until at last adoleseence 
sets in. So now for the Fight Prelimi. 
nary, Which is usually concerned with | 
food. 

Rooting about in a hollow one day, 
Parker surprises a bush-worm yodelling 
to its mate. The mate flees, but the 
bush-worm turns and bays savagely, 





Parker's first instinet was to flee too. | 





The fact that the bush-wcrm had turned | 


By the way, one of the most useful seemed significant even to his inex- 


things about choosing an animal like a 
bandicoot is that so few people know if 
your lccal colour is right or not. This 
saves a great deal of trouble. I, for 
instance, always had a vague idea, until 


|perience. Generations of bush-worm- | 
| hunting ancestors were warning him | 
| that a turned bush-worm is better left 

| alone. 
| Yet the pangs of hunger were para- | 





The only solution is 





boldness. Dismiss at 
once all ideas about 
tigers, stags, bears, 
gulls, salmon and such 
ordinary creatures; 
they are all riewr jeu. 
Your only hope is to 
strike out on entirely 
fresh lines. Search 
carefully through your 
natural history hook 
until you come across 
an animal about which 
you may be quite cer- 
tain that nobody. has 
written before; then 
go straight ahead. 
Having got as far as 
the B’s, 1 think we may 
safely stop at “ bandi- 
coot.”” Very well; we 
want to write a story 
about a bandicoot. 








Little Girl (as express dashes through station). “Tury DIDN'T NOTICE US, 
Norsr.” 


mount and would not 
be gainsaid. Gnashing 
his hind feet charae- 
teristically, as do all 
true bandicoots when | 
about to attack, Parker 
rushed into the fray. 

Like lightning the 
bush-worm shot out one 
of its venomous claws, | 
laying open Parker's 
flank from ear to tail; 
but the impetus of the 
latter's charge carried 
him forward, and his 
sharp nose sank deep 
into the bush-worm’s 
unprotected midriff. 

* Foul!” gasped the 
| bush-worm, exhaling a 
cloud of poison gas~ 
the deadly weapon of | 
the bush-worm at bay. | 

But now all Parker's | 








The next thing to do is to see what our 
learned work has to say about bandi- 
coots. Skipping lightly over some pithy 
remarks regarding Diprotodonts, we 
arrive at the following :— 


“ The bandicoot is a small fur-covered 
animal of fossorial habits, living on in- 
sects and worms and a mixed vegetable 
diet. It is readily recognised by the 
structure of its hind feet and its long 
and Pe ara nose. Bandicoots 
are chie 1 cage and pass the day 
in holes, hollows or logs; some of the 
species also construct nests.” 


With these data we can plunge into 
our story. 

Now the form of this is very strictly 
defined. We trace our bandicoot hero 
from birth to adolescence, and thence 
to the leadership of the tribe. The end of 
each of these two periods is marked by 
a fight. In the second, which is a Fight 
Homerie, the hero must vanquish an 








| began this story, that a bandicoot 
was some kind of bird. 

Well, we introduce Parker in the 
parental nest with his mother, Brownie, 
and his father, Nosey, and a pleasant 
domestic atmosphere is created by way 
of contrast with the grim happenings 
which are to follow. We also use this 
part of the story for sketching out 
Parker's character. 

And this is another point which must 
be remembered. All our bandicoot 
dramatis persone — hero bandicoot, 
heroine bandicoot, vamp bandicoot and 
the rest—should each have as distine- 
tive a character as if they were not 
handicoots at all, but human beings. 
They must even talk, curiously enough, 
like human beings. For this is the real 
essence of the nature story ; the interest 
of all your characters is entirely human. 
They are simply persons masquerading 
as bandicoots. ‘This simplifies things 
very considerably. 


|ancestors were fighting his battle for | 
‘him. Instinetively he rolled on his 
back and, using h's hind feet as a fan, | 
wafted the gas away. Then, dashing in | 
once more, he fastened his teeth in the 
bush-worm’s hairy snout and, ruth- 
lessly, savagely, in the primeval way | 
of the wild, smacked it to death and | 
devoured it with relish. 
Henceforth the bush-worm menace 
held no terrors for Parker. j 


The next thing he does is to fall in | 
love. 


Tootsie her name was, and she had 
the daintiest little hind feet of anyone 
in the tribe. Parker came upon her 
one morning at dawn, just as she was 
disappearing into her family log for the 
day. Gripping her by the tail, | 
dragged her out again and gruffly in- 
formed her of his intention to make 
her his mate. But appearances must 


be kept up, even by a bandicoot. 
ire aaa 
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’ she exclaimed 


“ Really, Mr. Parker!’ 


| shrugging her tail provocatively. “But 
| how do you know I want to marry 


| you? Are your habits truly fossorial ?’ 


“Miss Tootsie, my habits are more 


| fossorial than those of any other bandi 
in the tribe,”’ returned 
« Also my nose is longer an 


| coot 
| proudly. 


sharper, and the structure of my hind 


| feet more utterly characteristic.” 
“My bandicoot hero!” 


-the bandicoot equivalent for a kiss. 


| 


In due course Parker is elected t 


the leadership of the tribe, and for a 
Then alarming re- 


| time all goes well. 
ports arrive concerning the massacre 


of outlying bandicoots by some fero- 
and 


cious beast of tremendous size 
strength. Panic seizes the whole com 
nnity } P: *ker sall tly ate > 
munity; but Parker gallantly sets out 
to tackle the monster single-handed. 
So now we come to the Great Fight. 


This is, to all intents and purposes, 
the be-all and the end-all of the nature 


story now-a-days. (Mr. Krerine did 
not know how to write nature st« 


ries, 


of course; with him the Great Fight is 


The 


quite incidental. This is a pity.) 
rules which govern it are adamant, the 
chief of them being that your hero 


must be at least seven times smaller 
In fact the greater 


than his opponent, 
the discrepancy between the two the 
better for the tale. The ideal nature 
story would show a blue-bottle slaying 
in deadly combat a whale. Here is our 
version of the Great Fight :— 


Arrived at the scene of slaughter, 
even Parker shrank back for a moment 
appalled. In a clearing in the jungle 
stood a gigantic bull-elephant, a dead 
bandicoot impaled upon either tusk ; in 
his trunk was another, which he was 
in the act of transferring to his mouth. 
Weighing at least a couple of tons, it 
seemed that he must prove more than 
a match for Parker's half-dozen pounds. 

Yet to a bandicoot vengeance is a 
spur which allows no fear. With lips 

| drawn back and fur a-bristle, Parker 
| charged. 


The fight rages furiously, with Parker 
always escaping destruction at the 
crucial moment and Flapears doing all 
the wrong things, till suddenly fortune 
changes and Flapears gets a grip with 


te P : 
his trunk upon the elusive Parker and | 


| Whirls him round in the air preparatory 
to dashing him upon the ground. 


| Yet even at this terrible moment 
Parker's iron nerve did not desert him. 
As the relentless trunk approached the 
top of its swing he suddenly closed his 
| teeth in the flesh of it. ’ 

| All happened as he had foreseen. 


—_—— 


Parker 


| murmured 
| Tootsie, biting him savagely in the neck 
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CHER, OswaLp! 
“No, wo! 


Bluejacket. “ Wor 
Horrified Chinese 
Biuejacket. “ An, 





Dipn't you AN’ ME ‘OB-NOB IN "ONG 
WILL YOU PLEASE TO MAKE ME GO? 


Kona?” 
It 18 THE MISTAKE.” 
THEN IT MUST 'AVE BIN SOMEBODY RATHER LIKE YoU.” 











his hold, and Parker shot up, up, like a | 
rocket, until even the tremendous bulk 
|of Flapears himself became only a little 
| grey spot on the landscape. 

But the spot was large enough. Care- 
fully adjusting himself when at last 
\the supreme point of his flight was 
reached, Parker tucked his paws away 
beneath him, pointed his nose for that 
vulnerable place just behind Flapears’ | 
left shoulder and dived. 

Down, down he dropped, gathering 





he sped, so true had been his aim, 
straight into the spot behind that great 
left shoulder. Through the tough hide 
his sharp nose pierced, and Parker fol- 
lowed his nose. Straight through the 
gigantic body it led him, till he came 
out unscathed the other side. 

With a shudder throughout the whole 
length of his immense bulk, Flapears 
tottered and 





Well, if you can’t write a nature story 














With a scream of pain Flapears loosed | momentum with every yard, till at last | after this I'm no use to you. 
I I yy J 
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THE BREAKING POINT. 


Havixe received from an eccentric 
elderly friend, who was more or less 
confined to the house and therefore 
unable to act in the matter for herself, 
a rather curious commission, I had been 
walking about London with a new in- 
terest and watchfulness. A flower of 
the old school, where punctilio was 
still honoured, she found herself dis- 
tressed by the free-and-easy behaviour 
and the general tendency towards self- 
gratification of our day, and it was with 
the idea not only of rewarding good 
manners, but possibly, in a very small 
way, of promoting them, that she had 
authorised me to go to as much as a 
tenner (her own words were “a ten- 
pound note”) if I came upon any start- 
ling example of public courtesy. Natur- 
ally it would be among the poorer per- 
formers ; I was not to proffer any such 
guerdon to a Duke or a Duchess, even 
were they eligible. Nor was I to concern 
myself with such common and mechan- 
ical manifestations of chivalry as the sur- 
render of a seat in omnibuses or railway 
compartments. The deed must be re- 
markable and I was to be the sole juige. 

I don’t pretend that this odd service 
was always on my mind. Perhaps if 
it had been I might sooner have found 
an mw for disbursement. But, 
as it happened, many weeks had passed 
before anything occurred unusual 
enough to satisfy my critical taste. 

I saw some opportunities missed, I 
will admit. There was the incident of 
the hat blown from the head of the girl 
in an open car on the new Great West 
Road, which none of the three cars 
following hers stopped to pick up. That 
was a bad break ; but, on the other hand, 
it would hardly have concerned my 
almonry: youcan’toffera polite motorist 
a ten-pound note. Such virtue as his, 
when found, must surely be its own 
reward. Moreover, I was in one of the 
cars that didn’t stop. 

Were I a satirical person this difli- 
culty in finding a recipient for my old 
friend’s bounty might move me to sar- 
donic mirth. Fortunately I am not. 
How many fruitless weeks passed | 
ean’t recollect, but at last the search 
yielded results, for one afternoon in 
Sloane Street I saw an errand-boy pick 
up a lady’s dropped parcel and return 
it to its owner, and I knew at once that 
here was the qualifying deed. But to pick 
up a parcel and return it, you will say, 
is an automatic matter; it would be 
almost impossible not to do it. True: 

but there are different ways, and there 
was something of courtliness about this 
boy that was wholly unexpected and 
engaging. He was about fourteen, neat 
but rather threadbare, wearing a bowler; 








~ 





and when he had handed the parcel and 
the owner was thanking him he took 
his bowler off. It was that touch which 
decided me in his favour as a worthy 
competitor. Errand-boys in such cir- 
cumstances would not ordinarily remove 
their hats; indeed I doubt iferrand-boys’ 
fathers, with more experience of the 
world, ordinarily would, Nor is it neces- 
sary that they should: to perform the 
act of civility were enough. But when 
this extra bloom of deportment is added 
it is gratifying. 

With the thought in my mind that 
the boy had been carefully brought up, 
and wishing that there were more like 
him, I hurried after him, overtook him 
and asked if he would be so good as to 
give me his name and address. You 
see, I had not the tenner on me. 

He looked at me with his batteries 
instantly unmasked, all the suspicious- 
ness of young London's hard-bitten 
children in his cool gaze. 

“ What for?” he asked. 

t is always a difficult question and 
was never more so than now. 

“‘T saw your politeness to that lady,” 
I said, ‘and I should like to make you 





some little present of appreciation 
Such courtesy is very rare, and in fac? | 
there is—-ah—a fund for the purpose. | 
But I shall have to send the—ah 
gift—by post.” 

As I spoke his look had grown harder, 
and I thought I detected thatfearofirony 
which haunts so many simple minds. 
There was no doubt as to his hostility. 
A Bayard, yes; but a Bayard at bay. 

* A fund for the purpose,” I repeated 
with a lack of fervour, for I could see 
the improbability of such a story in 
ears like these. ‘ But I shall have to 
send it on by post.” 

He still gave me no help. “If 1 
might have your name and address ?” 
I said again, vowing to myself that 
this was the last occasion on which I 
would ever meddle with people's public 
demeanour, good or bad, and also 
realising that for this kind of embassy 
someone with a long white beard was 
probably necessary; someone, anyway, 
who looks more serious than I do. 

He listened, retreatingly, and then he 
delivered his reply. ‘‘Who are you 
getting at?” he asked angrily. “‘What’s 
the game? Can't a feller be polite to 
a lady without you making a song and 
dance about it?” He began to run. 
“Go and boil yourself!” he shouted 
back over his shoulder. E. V. L. 








From an account of some Roman 
discoveries :— 

“Some bones of the Ovis Aries and the Boss 
Longifrons.”—North-Country Paper. 
Whose long face was due, no doubt, to 





labour-troubles. 








PUNCH’S GREETING TO 
THE “PROMS.” 


[The Promenade Concerts, attended last 
Wednesday by the K1nG and QuEEN, are now 
in their thirtieth season, having been con- 
tinuously conducted since 1895 by Sir Henry 
Woop.) 

Turrry full seasons, unbroken when war 

Added the grim obbdligato of bombs, 
Thirty not out, so the musical score 

Stands to the credit of Woon and the 

* Proms "— 


Woop the black-bearded, the butterfly- 
tied, 
Guiding us safely in calms and mael- 
stroms, 
Supple, magnetic, alert, Argus-eyed, 





Master-magician and Prince of the 
“Proms.” 


Some in the lore and the lure of the past | 
Follow the excellent way that was 
Gomme’s ; 
Others may hope that the best is the 
last ; 
Both are encouraged alike at the | 


Proms.” 


Highbrow and Philistine, magnate and | 
clerk, 
Communists, generals, privates, non- 
coms, 


| Nullities, nobodies, persons of mark— | 


All are on excellent terms at the} 
‘¢ Proms.” 


Many prefer the diversions of print, | 

Studying screeds in italics or‘‘roms;” | 
Articles ruddy or yellow in tint— 

Give me the blameless delights of the | 

“« Proms.” 


Bibulous folk may resort to the bowl, 
Binge up their courage with cocktails | 
and Doms, } 
But for the finest refreshment of soul 
Nothing can equal the fare of the 
“Proms.” 


Some in the films recreation have found; 
Others may worship their Pekies and 
Poms; 
I’m of the class that, as Autumn comes 
round, 
Faithfully, gratefully flocks to the | 
“Proms.” 


Here is no cult of ear-shattering cracks, 
Saxophone snorts or delirious whim- 


whams, 
Yet there is room both for Bacn and 
for Bax, 
ScHUBERT and Strauss, at the catho- 
lic ‘* Proms.” 


Here, to sum up, is a union of hearts 
Linking the Throne with Dicks, 
Harrys and Toms, 
Thanks tothe purest and gentlest of arts, 
Thanks to Sir Henry and thanks to 
the ‘“ Proms.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Tae Brive Perer” (Princes). 

Mr. Tempte Tavurston’s new play is 
concerned with the conflict in the soul of 
astrong, stoutish, talkative man between 
the claims of England, Home, Beauty, 
kiddies and Christmas-trees of the one 
part, and Nassawara, flies, tomtoms, 
pagan arrows in the arm, malaria and 
“living off the counter ”"—a euphemism 
—of the other. 

Ina spirited prologue, with the native 
parts played by actual natives in ourscru- 
pulous modern manner, David Hunter, 
mining engineer, is imbibing hot lime 
swizzles (off), while his friend Formby, 
a cynical dog, reads relevant passages 
from the paper and interpolates details 
of his own philosophy of 
freedom —a philosophy 
not really acceptable to 
aman whois just getting 
ready to go home an 
marry the most adorable 
of women. David is the 
sort that goes about 
saving the lives of the 
sons of friendly native 
chiefs from hordes of 
pagans, and is fright- 
fully embarrassed when 
you mention it. ‘ Oh, 
that!" says he. Chiefs, 
eternally grateful, offer 
with profound salaams 
the pride of their harems. 
David, Formby protest- 
ing, tactfully waves away 
the proffered gifts and 
turns to his hot lime 
swizzle (or swizel) which © 
is to sweat the fever 
out of him. Sudoriferous 
interval ... Then low 
sinister rumble heard. 
The pagans are considerately adver- 
tising their stealthy approach; and a 
young rotter who has left a friend to 
their mercy staggers in. An arrow sings 
through the window into David's arm. 
And there follows a terrific fusillade, 
with entrance just in the very exact nick 
of time of a calm policeman with an 
Oxford manner cal Weaahy stout fel- 
lows, and all’s well. 

And then weare transplanted to Liver- 
pool. David, ner in a firm of mining 
engineers, finds that four office walls do 
in fact a prison make ; that, though you 
couldn't have a finer wife than Emma, 
nor finer kids than John and the babe, 
nor a more discerning mother than old 
Mrs. Hunter—well, there’s something 
more that a hundred-per-cent. he-man 
needs. It is our old friend, “the call 
of the wild.” He wants to go away. 
The Blue Peter puts him off his home- 
grown oats. 





Serakin Donko 

A Native Girl . 
David Hunter 
Edward Formby . 





And the sight of “five hundred fat 
men at the luncheon hour shovelling 
food into their mouths to the music of a 
band playing for its living "’—five hun- 
dred seems an unnecessarily large num- 
ber certainly—goads him to the burst- 
ing point. As soon as he comes from the 
office he stealthily gets out his gun, fon- 
dles it, points it at imaginary beasts and 
bad men lurking behind the aspidistra, 
snaps the trigger (so bad for the gun, 
David !) and feels just a little bit better 
—or worse—as the case may be. And 
that man /ormby is home on leave with 
talk about a valuable gold-mine, and— 
well, Emma has a chill at her heart. 
Her David will be going, not for gold— 
what’s gold, anyway ?—but for free- 
dom. He’s tired of her? Not at all, 





THE REWARD OF VALOUR. 


says David. But the Blue Peter at 
the masthead of a Mombasa-bound boat 
just makes him drunk with Wanderlust. 

The rest of our play is concerned 
with this conflict between David and 
the giant Blue Peter. The naughty 
Philistine, Formby, takes him off to a 
disreputable waterside inn with sirens 
hooting without and sirens dancing 
within—among them the very direct 
daughter of the landlord in search for a 
“‘man whois aman.” David emphat- 
ically fills the bill, and within five 
minutes of his entrance and the con- 
sumption of two large whiskies-and- 
sodas our David is paying the forfeit 
of a kiss in exchange for a passage out, 
which the girl has wangled for him. 
David shows us a new side of himself. 
Perhaps it was the two large whiskies. 

Howallends happily and thechagrined 
Formby re-enters just in time to see 
David rushing back to his Christmas- 





Mr. Atnco BARBAHJABA. 
Miss M. BomBanasuHi. 
Mr. Greorce TULty. 
Mr. CHarLes Kenyon. 





tree you will no doubt go to the Princes 
Theatre to find out. 

Mr. THURSTON is well served by his 
cast and his producer, Mr. Rearyanp 
Bacu. The play goes with a swing 
and there are no absurdities in action, 
Even the attack on the hut in the 
First Act was plausible enough. But I 
don't think our excellent David would 
have given in so respectably. Sirens 
sans merci as Well as Blue Peters have 
himinthrall. But we like happy endings 
at the theatre; and the author does 
discuss his problems with intelligence 
and candour, even if his solutions area 
little too easy. 

Mr. GrorGe TuLty as the hero was 
a lovable fellow. This competent actor 
is not only supremely natural in method 
but has a great range of 
effects and a jolly round 
voice, so that he doesn’t 
become tiresome. Miss 
CaTHLEEN NEsBITT per- 
haps never quite looked 
as if she was living in a 
Liverpool suburb,though 
no doubt this is a shal- 
low criticism, and Liver- 
pool suburbsare probably 
bulging with Emmas and 
husbands stealing down 
to the docks looking 
wistfully at Blue Peters. 

Mr. Cuarves Kenyow, 
as Formby, very bluff 
und breezy, looked any- 
thing but the sinister- 
cynical fellow he was 
supposed to be. Miss 
Mary Barton was very 
wise and wan as David's 
mother. Miss KaTHLEEN 
Buake should go far. 
She has the quintessen- 
tial root of the matter 
in her—repose and poise. Few young 
actresses would have cared or dared te 
present her capable and poignant word- 
less study of a sorry little drab of a 
street-walker without “acting” just to 
show they could act. 

Miss Dororny Mixto has another 
essential quality, personality, and held 
our attention in the part of the unseru- 
pulous sensual Rosie Callaghan, conver- 
sant with all the vices of men, from 
drink to dope brought in by furtive 
Chinese and sold by her shark of 
father in this den of thieves. Mr. Farp 
O'Donovan as Mr. Callaghan gave us & 
pleasant echo of the best playing of 
that skilful fraternity, the Irish Players. 
Mr. Henry Oscar was effective as the 
unsatisfactory young man who left a 
friend in the lurch and all his pay @ 
Callaghan’s grasping hands and his 
heart in Rosie's. A good enough = 
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M.stress. “1'M SORRY TO HEAR THAT 
Charlady. “ WELL, YOU SER, 
DEPEND ON THE DOLE.” 


HEDGEHOG. 
Wuere wild October winds have 
strowed 
The red leaves as they fell, 


I meet the Things that Cross the} 


Road 
When dusk is in the dell 
The little things that stoop and run 
And hop and creep and glide, 
That walk behind the setting sun 
And use the dark to hide. 


The weasels and the stoats that go 
On strange and secret quests 

And in the magic moonlight show 
The white shirts on their breasts 

The moving things that may bs 

mice 

That flick and dart across ; 

The long ears—vanished in a trice— 
Of furred things in the moss. 


But best of all the Folk-with-Fears 
That walk when dusk is down 

I love the little 3unch-o’-Spears, 
So businesslike and brown, 

That pads along the trodden track 
Alert yet undismayed, 

With all his armour on his back 
And every point displayed. 


Mv, IT'S SUCH A CERTAINTY, AIN'T IT? 





YOUR ALBERT HAS THROWN UP HIS ENGINEERING WORK AND 18 DRAWING THE DOLE ” 


When he and I walk side by side 

Beneath the shadows’ screen 

He leaves, as levelly we stride, 

| A courteous space between ; 

And as the cars dash past unslowed 
The thought occurs to me 

That there are hogs upon the road 
Loss likeable than he. W.H.O. 


| 
| meiesinanismenenteal 
HISTORY IN THE RE-MAKING. 

Sue was the most instructive woman 
| I have ever travelled with. Her mind 
was a complete compendium of inaccu- 
|rate information. And the trouble was 
|that the other lady drank it all in so 
eagerly. I seemed to be compounding 
|a misdemeanour by my silence. 

By the time we reached Dunkeld | 
was acutely uncomfortable. Was it or 
was it not my duty to declare, for in- 
stance, that the building just pointed 
out as Blair Castle was the dairy farm 
erected by the late Duchess of ATHOLL? 

[ let it go, and after that it would 
have been straining at a gnat to object 
when the Pass of Killiecrankie was 
pointed out as “the place where the 
ereat battle was fought.” 

That too I let go, and the train 





A MAN MAY GET SHOVED OUT OF A JOB, BUT 





"RE CAN 


“And there,” went on the instruc- 
tress—‘‘come over here and stand on 
tip-toe, and you will just be able to 
see—that stone by the roadside is put 
to mark the place where GraHam or 
CLAVERHOUSE was killed." 

There she was again! Must I inter- 
fere to say that CLAveRHOUSE was shot 
as he watered his horse by Urrard 
House, away up the hillside, and that 
the stone she was showing was a 
Pictish relic ? 

Lady Number Two turned a face 
mottled by eager pressure against the 
window. 

“ A motor accident, I suppose ? " she 
asked in sorrowful sympathy. 











“A demonstration of drying crops by hot air 
was given yesterday.”—Daily Paper. 
This is the best excuse for the General 
Election that we have yet seen. 


Of a Labour Candidate :— 

“ He is the best-dressed man who ever de- 
nounced the luxuries of the comfortable classes, 
He would harmonise perfectly with Pall Mall, 
but in Poplar he would be as exotic as a lily 
on a cider-heap.”—Daily Paper. 

We should like to see him in the apple- 
orchards of Poplar. 





| emerged from the pass on to the plateau. 
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Stalker. “Tax’ pLeNtTy Time, Sin, 


6 > eve 
a AAT . 


DINNA SHOOT TILL YE ’RE QUITE COMFORTABLE,” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I see that Mr. J. A. Srevart's publishers announce his 
Robert Louis Stevenson (Sampson Low) as “ undoubtedly 
. . « the definitive biography of R. L. S.”; and if sheer 
inclusiveness be the test—inclusiveness of outlook on the 
part of the writer and of material as regards the subject— 
there is certainly a good deal to be said for the pretension, 
Mr. Srevart has refused from the outset to rest content 
with piecing out Stevenson's own portrait of himself—a 
trap so lavishly baited with letters and self-revelatory docu- 
ments that most biographers have been glad to fall into it. 
And he has consequently, I feel, done truer justice than is 
customary not only to Stevenson but to all the primary 
planets of the Stevenson system. In handling “Tusiraca” 
two things “ fall to be considered,” as they say in the novels: 
his contribution to letters and the moral and material ups 
and downs of his life. The former I think is too casually 
dealt with here. Perhaps Mr. Srevanr feels that Srrven- 
son’s art has been analysed to the bone. Some interesting 
first drafts of poems are the only literary treasure-trove in 
the book ; but personal revelations abound, and these (as is 
natural now) are often the last that their subject's idolaters 
would wish to see discovered. Details of “ Vetver-Coar's” 
Edinburgh days absurdly and pathetically justify the “ lover 
and sensualist " of Hentey’s famous poem; while an un- 
— portrait of Mrs. R. L. 8. serves at least to put poor 
Heney together again as the loyal friend of Stevenson 
if not of his wife. TaHomas Stevenson is bravely rehabili- 
tated ; in fact Mr. Sreuvart reaches the height of his grasp 
in his dealings with that much-tried father. He has also 








found a real French ancestor—but a long way back—to 


replace the mythical barber-surgeon of Lous’ genealogical 
dreams. 


“marches” from start to finish. 
story than most of us knew; but for that very reason I 
think a greater and a more convincing one. 





Mr. GeraLp CumBERLAND, in his staccato manner, has 
written another novel—Striving Fire (Ricnanvs). — Like 
most of his books, whether fiction or reminiscence, it makes 
very good reading. By now, I take it, Mr. CumberLanp 
has a reputation as a skilful dissector of feminine character; 
like Mr. W. L. Georar, he is in danger of being ranked as 
an Expert on Women; and it may be admitted that few 
writers can make them more unpleasant when they are 
unpleasant. The particular character in this book whom 
he selects for his attention is Hileen Spain, generally 
known to her family as Aunt Hileen, though she was in 
fact their step-mother. Some of the women in A Lover of 
Forty were terrible enough, but this singularly unamiable 
lady beats anything I remember in the earlier book. She 
is the incarnation of selfishness and jealousy, posing as & 
martyr while seizing every opportunity to inject poison 
into the minds of all around her. There is not a redeeming 
i discoverable in her, and I can easily understand how 
’ 


er suicide at the finish, a dramatic gesture, failed of its pur- | 


pose. Everybody was relieved rather than shocked at the 
news. The men in the book are decidedly pleasanter than 
the women, Derek and Guy and Charles, the three Spam 
brothers, are all normal and jolly enough. True, we bave in 
Mr. Porson a not very pra ak man of business, but he . 
after all, just a common rogue, the sort of man who will not 
stick at a little bit of forgery if he thinks it necessary for 
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Over-concern for the niceties of pedigree impart | 
a trace of tediousness to his first volume, but the second 
Altogether a grimmer | 
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| fiction, should be sobered down a bit 
| And with each other they are wonder 


| the usual “brilliant hard eyes,” having 
| made New York uninhabitable for him 


dramatic manner. Happily melodra Mistress. “ Weis 
| matic also is the conclusion ; and, while Vaid. “ Puease 
lam not persuaded that the endeavour STARVED, AN’ WHEN 
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his own advancement, But the women, 
except possibly Ars. Dunn, are all 
touched with abnormality. Possibly 
this is the secret of Mr. CumperLAnp's 
success. He makes his women inscru- 
table ; he does not merely call them so. 
They are always liable to do the un- 
expected thing, even after they are 
safely married and, by all the rules of | 


almost | 


fully frank in their explanations 
embarrassingly so to a modest reader 
By the way, I never discovered why | 
Striving Five was selected as a title for | 
the book. But it isa good general label, 
and the curling flames (red against pale 
yellow) look well on the jacks S 
Neither in his manners, which were 
commercial, of the New York variety, 
abomin 
able, can I perceive that Andrew Croy 
earned his title to the measure of cen 
tility which, in A Gentleman of Sort 
(DuckwortHh), is ascribed to him by]! 
Mr. Evererr Youna indre Croy 
the smart young lawyer, equippe d with | 


nor in his conduct, which was 


self and for his unhappy little wife, ! 
went to France. ‘There, by reason of 
his French \ 
diately received into a society which, 
the reader is given to understand, was 


ancestry, he was imme 


at once immensely aristocratic, pro 
foundly immoral and (beyond a certain 
point) austerely virtuous. While Andreu 
Croy conceives it to be his duty. to 
expiate his sins by consistently alienat 
ing his wife, Mrs. C) YY is preo cupied 
in the complicated task of trying to 
save another lady's reputation at the 
expense of her own, in the best melo- 
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LiLy, WHAT DID YOU HEAR AT THE MEETING | 


’M, THE MISSIONARY TOLD UB ANOUT BLACK MEN WHAT WAS PAIR 
THEY BEAT THEIR TUM-TUMS YOU COULD 'KAR THEM MILES AWay.” 








toimprovea bad business by doing worse! ————————————— 
18 likely to be attended with a fortunate result, I feel that any 
settlement of the affair was better than none. It is difficult to 
believe, by the way, that the conversation of polite French 
persons can be accurately translated into American slang 


rhe theme of the service-man back from the War 
Is one not remarkably new, 

é a 

But aspects which I've not encountered before 


Appear in Jt Might Have Been You. 


Mr. Bretuerton’s novel (from ArnowsMITA) shows 
A man of the business ty pe 

Who, leaving his partner as manager, goes, 
At the call, to manipulate “ hipe.” 


A charming unpractical person whose cares 

fi Were wont to weigh lightly, he finds 

That pre-war and post-war commercial affairs 
Are things of two different kinds 


I'he problem he faces is hardly less grim 
rhan that of the dole-drawing mob; 





It's not that the job is not ready for him 
But that he's out of touch with the job. 


A story well-studied, restrained and sincere ; 
There 's a knack in it (would it were mine !) 

Of giving, in chronicle, rather small beer 
And making you think that it's wine. 


When I first knew Venice, at the enterprising age of 
eleven, there were no means of getting about but you 
legs or a gondola, and the Lido consisted for the most part 
of sand-dunes interspersed with booths for the sale of coral 
and dried sea-horses, Now ... but I won't go into that 
tale of decadence, beginning with the fall of the Campanile 
(ascended by Narotgon and myself) and ending with the 
motor-boats. I will only urge such of my readers as can 
| get there to see what is left of Venice without delay; and 
those who cannot to make the most of such vicarious vistas 
as are provided by Mr. Crem, Renerts’ Sais of Sunset 





| (HeINeEMANN). 


| Mark, the inte 


Beginning and ending in the city of St, 
rmediate story is mainly staged in Chioggia; 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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and here Peter Neville, the roaming younger scion of an 
English banking-house, loses his heart to Lucia Delfino, 
heiress to a palace in the Corso and twenty-three fishing- 
boats. It is a difficult business on both sides, for Peter 
does not envisage matrimony as the price of assignations 
and kisses, and Lucia’s father has already pledged his 
daughter's pretty hand to Paolo Finghetti, his fleet-master. 
Obviously Festa is the only person with a whole-hearted 
interest in luring her wayward lover to the altar; and this 
she is doing with a delightfully Italian blend of the rusé 
and the trustful, when Peter’s elder brother dies, and Peter 
goes back to England, the bank, an amorous sister-in-law 
and a dying mother. Personally I would rather have 
followed the slightly-indicated fortunes of Lucia in Venice 


for which mercy many thanks; but there is an arrangement 
according to subjects, such as “The Hearth,” “King and 
Commonweal,” “Sport” (I wish this section could have been 
longer) and ‘‘The "Human Comedy.” I am particularly glad 
to see that Mr. Josern Ler’s fine war poem, “ The Green 
Grass,” is included. Of the making of anthologies there | 
is no end, so this is not the last word in such collections, 
But it is a very good word. 








I feared the worst from Groups and Couples (Metuvuey), 
for on its jacket I was faced by the words “ sprightly sketches 
of family life.” “Sprightly” happens at the best to bea 
word I detest, and when applied to family life it made me | 








than watched her sobered 
cavalier painfully coping with 
his three English problems. 
However, we get back in due 
course to the Adriatic littoral, 
and I profess myself Mr. 
Roserts debtor for a very 
pretty curtain, Altogether 
a most likable novel, with at 
least two portraits—those of 
an old doctor and a young 
fisherman—that deserve a 
warmer adjective. 


Mrs. Everarp Cores (Sara 
JeaANETTE Duncay) will, alas, 
write no more of her pleasant 
romances. The Gold Cure 
(HurcHrnson) appears a little 
more than a year after her 
death. She gives usa charm- 
ing heroine, Betty Van Allen, 
vivacious, original, efficient, 
rich; and for hero the now 
usual impoverished British 
aristocrat. But whatever 
his mother may be—and the 
chief industry of English 
ladies of title is, according to 
American novelists, the quest 
of dollarful daughters-in-law 
—Captain Roddy Trenchard 
is no fortune-hunter. That 
sorry réle was played by a 
young American stockbroker, 
who also incidentally tries to 





Lady. “ Yor 








OUR TRAFFIC. 


GET INSIDE THE 
I'LL GO AND DO MY SHOPPING AND JOIN YoU 


shudder. My fears however were groundless. Mrs. Fraxcrs 
eens LesteER WARNER's American 
essays do not strike a partie- 
ularly original note, but their 
author has the gift of throw. | 
ing the gentle light of a 
quietly humorous mind upon 
every subject that she touches. 
She is never very profound, 
but she is always pleasant 
and companionable. “ Break- 
ing and Entering” is an ex- 
cellent example of Mrs. War- 
NER’s humour, and * Do Not 
Open Before Christmas” re- 
veals her as able very clearly 
to distinguish between senti- 
mentand sentimentality. But 
‘Couples ” is my favourite of 
the collection. In this last | 
essay she writes: “It is little 
enough that we can be sure | 
we see in any married life— | 
its general direction and its | 
masthead lights and theswilt- 
ness of its progress in point 
of time. Acquaintanceship, 
even with ourselves, is an ap- 
proximate changeable affair.” 
These seem to me to be words 
of wisdom, and I hope to 
remember them. It is a 
friendly little volume. 





Mr. H. Beprorp Jones, in 
The Trail of the Shadow 
(Hurst anp Biacket), evi- 
dently believes that nasty un- 


BUS AND 8IT DOWN, MOTHER. 
AT THE NEXT JAM.” 








make Betty help sell a pup to 
the young British boob. In flight from impending marriage 
with such a crook she goes to Europe, steerage, with her 
maid's passport, gets a job as a stenographer in an Anglo- 
American hotel, and is then wooed by the faithful Roddy, 
who thinks her so wonderfully like a certain Betty Van 
Allen, beauty and heiress of New York, with whose photo- 
graph he had fallen headlong in love. A pretty little 
fairy-tale competently told. : 





Mr. Jonn Bucuay, in an introduction to The Northern 
Muse (Newson), tells us that he has made this anthology of 
Scots vernacular poetry with no other purpose than to please 
himself. I bow before such a direct statement as this, but I 
hope that I shall not be intruding on his preserve of pleasure 
if I say that he has incidentally given considerable enjoy- 
ment to me. Those of us who know Mr. Bucuan’'s work 
will not need to be told that his selections have been widely 
and wisely chosen. No chronological order is maintained, 








tidy casualties, and many of ’em, are the stuff that’s 
wanted in a “shocker”; the result of ‘(a wicked uncle's 
schemes to murder his young and beautiful niece” (see 
jacket) working out as follows :— 


KILLED. WouNDED. 
Friends of heroine 3 Friend of heroine . 1 
Supporters of same . 9 Supporters of same : 
Heroine’s maid-servant 1 Villain’s son . l 
Villain . ‘ 1 Dago I 
Villain’s wife . 1 Hero's servant . 1 
His overseer 1 
Chink servant sa 
Dago. ae 
ee ae sie 
Half-breeds . 2 

es sw ee 

Not a bad mixed bag for the 





author to have secured in 


— 


256 pages (8 blank)! 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Tue great men of politics are only 
human, we read. It would be inter- 
esting to know what the Premier 
said when he that, but we 
hope the statement has been kept 


read 
from him 
Mr. WHEATLEY says that in twenty 


five years we have brought Socialists 
rom the soap-box to the Treasury box. 


I'he dirty behaviour of some of their | forty-four tennis courts, seventeen foot- |‘ Domestic 
hooligans in the present Election seems | ball grounds, a golf course, a cricket 


to confirm his view that they have 
abandoned the soap-bex 


lection 
then, but 


We have an 
very now and 
somehow it seems more of- | 
ten than that. 


In the opinion of Di 
NicHoLaAs SEMAsSHKO, of 
Moscow, kissing should be 
banne i. For OurTrse. Ves we | 
never kiss Communists. 


lf kissing is to be banned | 
wer there the romantic} 
young Russian will in future 
place a revolver tenderly on 
the cheek of his 
saying, * Will you be mine 
und she probably will. 


' 
yancee, | 
9% 


| 
| 
| 
| 
A motor-car the springs | 
of which are made of solid 


rubber, enabl ng the driver | 


to run over obstructions | 
without vibration, was one! 
of the exhibits at the recent | 
Motor Show. This will | 
come as a blow to those who | 
thought it only fair pod 
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“I never talk unless I have some-| Great indignation has been caused 
| thing to say,” says Mr. Sipvsy Wens. | amongst bricklayers, we understand, 
| This sweeping assertion lacks the cor- | by Mr. Tom Mann's prophecy that some 

day we shall all work four hours a day, 


|roboration of Hansard. 
four days a week, nine months a year. 


| In a London cinema a member of 
the orchestra sinashed ay iolin over the 
| head. Musicians should | thatthe population of England remained 
jonly play what is on the score and not] stationary. between 1700 and 1751. 
| That must have been some traffic block. 





| 
It is pointed out by a contemporary 
conductor's 


Improv ise, 


Domestic servants are to talk on 
Service through 2 LO 
shortly. Weare hoping to arrange for 
the public to have an opportunity of 
or ergo to our cook. 


i 


| Blackpool is to have a park with} 





pitch and a lake. It sounds just like 


Dr. W. C. Pootr regrets 
‘that there is no substitute 
‘for beer. Then what have 
we been drinking all these 
years ? 


} It is suggested that 
| public-houses ought to be 
named after authors. We 
ican guess the one they 
jmean by the ‘ slue Boar.” 


Although the hop harvest 

is announced to have been a 

| record one there has been a 
| marked absence of enthusi- 
asm in beer-di inking circles. 


Sir Lers Kxow.es has 
heen elected Master of the 
Plumbers’ Company. The 
name of the new President 
of the Society of Plumbers’ 
Mates is not vet announced. 


“Camembert,” 
article on cheeses in a daily 
“has travelled to 


says an 





paper, 


' when a pedestrian is run ’ eee julmost every corner of the 
onsets , MODEL CANDIDATES perk: . 
over the driver should get a earth.” Its wandering dis- | 
. (in the view of our Parliamentary Artist, who would hate to love them) 
bit of a jar. : . position, in fact, is one of 
| Mr. Stpney Were Mr. Wixston Cavnentis j 
: iis drawbacks as a pet, 
r > | Lorp Huon Creu Lv.-Comn. KENWORTHY, Sin Atenep Moxp, 
, the eoretary of the Mr. G. R. Trorst Mr. Tom Swaw. 1. wR 
Vocal Therapy Society . . I'wiee lately Brighton has 
writes to The Daily News stating|the house-agent’s description of our} been piunged into darkness, Some de- 


that his organisation not only en 
courages people to sing, but encourages 
them to learn to sing. We hope this 
frank confession will be accepted in the 
spirit in which it is made 


A newspaper states that during the 
Crystal Palace Dog Show one of the 
W hat 


exbibits had a litter of puppies 
did they expect? Kittens 


, 


One of the questions put to a number | 
of poets by Professor ki. W. Serer RE } 
| is, “ Why do poets write poetry?” It 
has been felt for some time that if there | 
is an explanation the matter should be | 
cleared up without del Ly. | 


litors from Scotland are not easily de- | Rastern Railway's Bentley Farm has 
iceived owing to their habit of banging | laid 210 eggs in 210 days 


| fect inthe Brighter Brighton Movement 
is Suspected, 


garden 


It is reported that counterieit six 


pences are circulating in London. Vis-| <A duck at the London and North- 


But what 


them. else could she have done with them ? 








newspaper in a containing thre 


kitchen, bath. 
scullery, large garden and two conservatives ; 
£75, fou £8 Os. Td. (casualties commuted).” 


eirl wv ft « 
A girl who left a *“somi-detached villa 

1 . | 
public park has been summoned for de-| ,objie and seven bed-room 
positing rubbish. livery paper is won 
dering which of its contemporaries it | ree 


idit.in Scots 1 aper, 

As a matter of purely sporting interest 
we should have liked to know whether 
the casualties were causcd or suffered 
by the two Tories. 


could have been 


Weare asked to deny the rumour that 
the monkey which escaped at Camber 
well did so in order to get shingled. 
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HOW. IT STRIKES A NATIVE. 


Ir may have been my whereabouts at birth, 
Or else the fancy of a mind deluded, 
That made me love this little plot of earth 
Better than Europe (Russia not excluded) : 
Say that my early ers taught me ill 
Or that with local prejudice I’m bitten, 
The fact remains—explain if how you will— 
That I've a rooted preference for Britain. 


I even kept it firmly through the War: 
I much ed any own side to the other; 
I could not rise to Ramsay's level or 
Regard the Boche as my belovéd brother ; 
When he would urge my blinded eyes to see 
That Freedom soared above all nationality, 
For England (which was good enough for me) 
I still retained this curious partmlity. 


I fear I am incurable of soul ; 
My bones are fixed ; my skin is past correction ; 
And, when my duty calls me to the poll 
To indicate the man of my election, 
I shall not sing “The Red Flag” or recite 
The Mescow creed (where blood supplies the 
flavour), 
But simply mark his name with all my might 
Who's prejudiced, like me, in Britam’s favour. 
O. 8. 





CAT v. DOG. 
_ I has always seemed to me to be a point against a dog 
that he surrenders himself absolutely to the first buman 
-| being to take him in hand; whereas a cat will soon throw 
up a situation as a pet if the people who are to share his 
home are uncongenial and not likely to afford him the 
amenities of good society. 

Thus, from the presence of a dog in a house little mgy 
be inferred as to the character of the owner, except perhaps 
where the animal is plainly one of Nature's freaks (such as 
are eagerly foisted off by fanciers towards the end of the 
licensing year), when it is safe to assume that the owner 
knows as little of human guile as he does of pedigree stock. 
On the other hand, a cat sprawling in abandon on the 
hearthrug is more than illuminated addresses on the walls. 
Wherever he find a cat confidently established, even if it 
be but a black mongrel with white paws and shirt-front— 
a cat, so to speak, wearing tennis-shoes with a dress-suit— 
you may be sure that in that household they are comfort- 
able agree folk. 

It is difficult to respect a dog, because a dog does not ve- 
spect himself. He suffers gladly any indignity to his per- 
son. What is move nauseating than to see a French poodle; 
newly trimmed like a privet hedge, frolicking around in 
lick-spittle admiration of his owner's debased taste? Is 
there a cat that would not ent the person dead who 
had shaved him naked in patches to obtain a capricious 
ornamentation in tufts of fur? 

Again, the dog is pliable not only in spirit but in strue- 
ture. There may be seen at any dog show an appalling 
variety of mis-shapen and distorted forms which morbid 
breeders have been able to fashion from the frame of the 
natural dog. If pussy had yielded to the Frankensteins 
in the same way we should have cats with hirsute Bolshevik 
faces, lop-eared cats, cats creeping along under an ambush 
of hair, dachshund cats with pigs’ snouts and a long body 
slung like a hammock, and so on. There would be fully- 
grown grimalkins the size of a small rat, and the unlucky 








reveller returning in the small hours might find his door- 





methods of the Unjust Steward. 


step oceupied by a black cat as large as a Shetland pony. 
As it is, the worst the fanciers can do, after five thousand 
years of patient endeavour, is to turn out a white Persian 
with blue eyes. 

Here I must digress to answer those who, deploring the 
warped and unsymmetrical dogs which are designed for 
the ladies, are grateful for the outdoor dogs with specialist 
instincts. Far be it from me to discourage any who are 
pleased to have their clothes and their dogs of the correet 
style for every kind of sport, but I take leave to doubt 
whether the points in a sporting-dog are any more cer- 
tain indications of prowess than, say, plus-fours are in a 
golfer. At any rate it is notorious that professional sports- 
men, such as rat-catchers and poachers, usually go to 
business with a nondescript but uncannily efficient tyke 
such as would be laughed out of a dog-show or passed on to 
the cat section, to be displayed, satiricaliy, in the class for 
Likely Mousers. 

Instinct is, I believe, the one thing in a dog beyond man’s 
eontrol. Take the bulldog. Here isa brute constructed on 
aggressive lines and in every way admirably thought-out 
by the breeders; hut it has the temperament of a con- 
scientious objector. If you want implacable ferocity and 
bite-at-sight tactics you will find it in some of the lassie 
lap-dogs of the 1924 models. - Again, if you want a bleod- 
hound as a bloodhound, that is, not for show-points but for 
performance, the best bloodbound is the Alsatian wolfhound. | 

* * + > x hk . : 

These stars represent the ten minutes during which my 
work has been he!d up while I have been obliged to listen 
to Hardy's dog barking at the young man who calls for 
grocery orders. I am now unable to pick up the thread 
of my argument. I can only sit listening for Hardy's dog 
to bark at the butcher's representative. After that there 
will be the baker’s and the greengrocer’s. Strange that, in 
spite of the much-vaunted sagacity of the dog, this one of 
Hardy’s, after three years, should be unable to reeognise 
these people as legitimate callers. 

Hardy’s dog also barks— 

_(a) When he is shut out. 
(6) When he is shut in. 
(c) In answer to some other dog. 
(ad) Until some other dog answers him. 
(e). At the moon. 
(/) At stars of the first magnitude. 
(g) For practice. 
(hk) For reasons not ascertained. 


Hardy boasts that the beast is a splendid watchdog. 
When I asked him what the dog would do in the event of 
burglars trying to break in, Hardy said that he supposed it 
would bark. I should think it would, too, more likely than 
not; but it seems to me that unless Hardy's people spend 
nearly all their lives at theiralatm posts they are running 
grave risk of missing the burglary. .- 

Actually, I believe that Hardy keeps his brute not as@ 
sentinel but as a flatterer. A cat would keep Hardy 
severely at a distance; but inspite of his corpulence, short- 
ness of breath, clumsy tread and an irascibility arising from 
gouty tendencies Hardy is aceepted unquestioningly by 
his dog as a god. And a mistake like that, burglary or no 
burglary, must be worth far more to Hardy than the seven- 
and-sixpence he pays for his dog-licence. 





“Returns made by the German Minister of Posts to the Reichstag 
show that since Feb. 1, 1924, receipts have exceeded revenue by 
50,C00,000 marks.” — Daily Paper. 

The Postal Department, we infer, has been imitating the 
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A HOT-AND-COLD WOOING, 
Tue Prewer. “AND YOU, MY LIBERAL FRIENDS, 


MISERABLE WORMS WHO HAVE NO CANDIDATE OF THEIR OWN, I COUNT ON YOUR 
LOVING SUPPORT, CURSE YOU!” 


MEANING IN PARTICULAR THOSE 
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Friend. “So GLAD YOU GOT YOUR DIVORCE, DEAR.” 


Actress. “ Yes. Bur nor A WORD IN THE caPEns—THEviyE NO ROOM FOR ANYTHING BUT THIS stUPID ELecrion. 


WELL NEVER HAVE HAD aT!” 
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CLEARING THINGS UP. 

I wish Maynard had not come home 
on leave from China or, alternatively, 
that I had not met him after lunch at 
the Golf Club; for then I should not, 
after cordial. greetings, have made the 
senseless remark : ‘ You're just the per- 
son I wanted to see. Now what is all 
this fuss about in China?” 

A clear pure light shone in his eyes 
and he said eagerly, “Thank goodness 
[ ’ve found one person who takes an in- 
telligent interest in Far Eastern affairs. 
Sit down, old thing.” 

Fool that I was, I sat. 

“ Now in the first place,” he began, 
“T want you to understand that the 
situation isn’t as simple as doubtless it 
appears to you.” 

“It doesn’t appear simple,” I said 
plaintively. 

“ Even theelementary facts are worth 
rehearsing. Just pass that ash-tray—” 

I did so. 





| “—and the penwiper and your 
pipe—your coffee-cup can remain where 
, 

| 1 is—and we'll get the hang of things 





better. Now, supposing the coffee-cup 
is Nanking < 

“It’s Burslem really,” I corrected. 

“I mean, supposing it represents the 
town of Nanking, in Kiangsu, and the 
pipe is Pekin, then we have this interest- 
ing situation: CHana-T'so-L1n, the Man- 
churian War Lord, and Wvu-Pet-ru, the 
Dictator of Pekin, are going for each 
other like blazes on the Shanhaikwan 
front ; and may the best man win, say 
I. Butin the South, round about your 
coffee-cup, so to speak, we've had 
a more complicated state of things. 
There, in Kiangsu and Chekiang, Lv- 
Yune-ns1anG, the Chekiang Military 
Governor, has been fighting Cur-Hs1en- 
YAN, commanding the Kiangsu forces. 
But unfortunately for Lu, Pan-Kvo- 
KUNG, with his native forces, defected 
comparatively early on and proclaimed 
the independence of the Ningpo-Shaoh- 
sing district, roughly represented by 
this penwiper, which I'll place here. 
At the same time General Cuen-Yao- 
SHAN, on the sector west of the Taihu 
Lake, transferred his allegiance ; while, 
to aggravate Lu’s position, Sux-Cavan- 





FANG and Prt-Pao-sHan massed their 


troops at Kashing. You can guess what 
the result of all this was.” 

“T can’t,” I said. 

“ Why, it’s obvious. Lu’s left flank 
was in the air; the road to Shanghai 
suddenly opened, and the only thing 








for Lu to do was to beat a precipitate 
retreat, to get aboard the Shanghai | 
Maru and to make for Nagasaki at full 
steam.” a 
“TI expect he was sea-sick too,” I 
said commiseratingly. ‘‘ He seems un-| 
lucky.” 
“But, you say,” continued Maynard, 
“you have forgotten Sun- YAT-SEN. 
“T didn’t say that,” I protested. 
“T mean you might say that—and 
you would be wrong. I have not for- 
gotten Sun- Yat-sen, nor Cx EN CHIUNG- 
MING, the former Governor of Kwantung. 
I know their influence, but honestly, 
old chap, I don’t think it will make the 
difference you think, The interest has 
now transferred itself to the North 
entirely. Look at this pipe.’ 


“T have been looking at it,” I said; 








“I'm dying for a smoke.” 
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“Practically it represents Wu's head- 
quariers. Now what has Wt to fear? 
No intriguing that Cuaxe@ may do with 
KaRrAKHAN, the Soviet representative, 
should affect the ultimate result. Let 
Wu take his courage in Iris hand 

“Somebedy ought to tell him to,” | 
said. 

“_let him get into negotiation with 
Li-LieH-cHUN, mass his own 
here at Shanhaikwan "—Maynard rose 
from his chair and his voice rose with 
him—* attack with every ounce of his 
force and drive CuanG back into the 
recesses of Manchuria, from which he 
should never have emerged.” 

He gave a dramatic wave of his hand, 
and most unfortunately it caught my 
coffee-cup (Nanking) and drove its con- 


forces 


(not on the map). 
From this final damper my intelligent 


quite recovered. 








not have been won on the playing-fields 
of Eton, but unquestionably League 
shilling enclosure. The moral support 
pawns in the game, is a very real thing, 
and the mass psychology of forty thou- 
sand spectators is a far greater factor 
in the success of a team than the speed 
and precision of the forwards. Chelsea, 
for example, were not let down last year 
by their half-backs, but by the inferi 

ority complex of their supporters. 


and, instead of paying a huge transfer 
fee for a unit of brawn and muscle that 
may be out of action in a week owing 
to a sprained ankle, they will negociate 
a block of the men who have shouted 
their rivals to victory, and they will 
fear nothing but an epidemic of sore 
throats. In any case due prominence 


games. Something like this: 


“A smart run down the wing by 
Fulham was cleverly baulked by a wave 
of disapproval from Hull's rooters. 
and the home crowd began to wear 
down their opponents. They cheered 
the ball past the half-backs and defeated 
the backs with a yell of derision that 
sounded like a gas explosion. All that 


tip the ball in, when unfortunately 
Fulham’s best howler broke a blood- 
vessel and the opportunity passed. 

“ During the interval the Hull men 





— 





Astute directors will soon realise this, | 


ought to be given to the efforts of these | 
devoted heroes in the reports of the| 


Presently, however, combination told, | 
'a dangerous raid into enemy territory 


remained for the centre to do was to! 


PUNCH, 0 








4 


tents into the recesses of my plus-fours | 


interest in Far- Eastern affairs has never 


THE DUTIES OF FOOTBALL-SPECTATORS. 


Tue Battle of Waterloo may or may | 


football matches are won or lost in the | 


given to the players, who are merely | 


| 
| 
| 
j 





were refreshed, and began again in great | to the moral victory. 
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Fond Parent (as Candidate advances to Iriss baby). “ Dox’? ‘rs 


WAS AGOIN’ TO VOTE POR "RE ANYHOW.” 





Zen. I 


TROUBLE 











form. In spite of their efforts a Fulham 


that 


‘*We understand Alf Smithers 


forward got the ball, but just as he was| of Hoxton will be turning out for the 


about to shoot he was stunned by a yell 
of ‘ Off-side!’ and retired hurt. Once 


was made by a forlorn Falham band of 
hope, but, with only the goal-keeper 
and fifty or sixty demoralised spectators 
to beat, a dog-fight at the back caused 
a diversion and the effort fizzled out. 
Eventually the game ended in a draw 
of no goals, although Fulham's con- 
certed were as five to their 
opponents’ three, and they are entitled 


shouts 





‘Spurs next week, and a win is eonfi- 
dently expected. Lovers of the game 
will remember how his cry of * Foul!’ 
at the crucial moment a fortnight ago 
hypnotised Newcastle into inaction.” 
lt must be realised that watching a 
gaine is a highly skilled exercise, and a 
true sportsman will do his best to make 
himself a fit member of his side. With 
hard work and attention to detail even 
the most insignificant member of the 
crowd may hope to shout himself into 
the Cup Final in April. 
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AT THE COLCHESTER FEAST. 


Raw .... It seems a little—well, what shall I say ?—to 
be making a long journey on a rainy day, during a political|tarism on the part of the flashlight fiends. One fiend 


roses ought all to be white. Funny how other people don't 
seem to think of things! 
I note for the first time an interesting tendency to mili- 


takes charge, gives a preliminary 





crisis, for the sole purpose of 
feasting upon oysters. What 
is the ‘correct wear for oyster 
feasting, anyhow? Don't know. 
Shall put on mother-of-pearl 
sleeye-links in the hope of get- 
ting the right motif without os- 
tentation .. . 

I go up to a Liverpool Street 
railway official and say, “I say.” 
He says, “Yes, Sir?” I say, 
“The fact is I want to feast upon 
oysters. Can you tell me which 
platform to go to?” 

Rather as if one of the plat- 
forms was an oyster bed. He 
| doesn’t seem surprised. Feel he 
might well baveremarked,‘W hat, 
with England on the edge of the 
abyss?” ... Like Nero fiddling, 
| you know. But at Colchester, of 
| course, it was Old King Cole. And 
perhaps, after all, we aren't on 
the edge of the abyss . . 

Rain continues . 

Colchester is such a very old 
town that it is said to have 
existed before London began to be 
built. This may very well be so, 
as, viewed from the railway- 
carriage window, it looks at least 
a couple of months more wet . . . 





difficulty arises about procedure 
in getting out of the train. 











vere nail 7 ; 
Station crowded . . . Further Tue Loyat Natives oF CoLCHESTER GREET THE 


Duxy or York. 
vw 
} 


caution and then shouts, “Ca 
off!” Whereupon the batteries 
fire. It’s a pity there aren't 
any microphones about. I fore- 
see a day when public feasting 
in England will be made really 
public. Following the flash- 
light photograph, we shall feast, 
as it were, into microphones, so 
that nothing may be lost to the 
broadeatcher, not even the noise 
of eating. 

My ne‘ghbour on the right—on 
my left is a sheer damask wall— 
comments on the wane of oyster- 
eating powers amongst the alder- 
men of to-day. He says that 
twenty years ago, when he first 
came to the Colchester oyster 
feast, one alderman ate eight 
dozen. <A laudator temporis acti, 
I’m afraid. All the same, I am 
not doing so badly, because I am 
sitting opposite the Town Clerk, 
and he has discovered a kind of 
secret cache in the damask wall, 
from which he produces new 
p!ates of oysters and presses them 
upon me. 

My real trouble about oysters, 
though, is the accompaniments. 
There are too many of them. 
There ought to be continuation 
classes or academic courses in 








Don't like to button-hole ordinary 


say, “I want to look at your beautiful 
town-hall, where I am told, by the 
way, that an oyster feast is about to be 


Manage at last to find an agreeable 
gentleman in a cocked hat and gown who 
takes me under his wing and puts me 
ina motor-car ... Flags are flying in 
the street, and there is a guard of honour. 
This convinces me that there is some- 
thing patriotic about eating oysters after 
ree 

Inside the hall the high table, so to 
speak, is loaded with roses in silver 
bowls. I remember that Colchester is 
also famous for roses. Why not have 
a Colchester rose feast? Equally 
patriotic, but not quite so sturdy, per- 


be fex>53 

find I am sitting almost underneath 
the lady Mayor of Coutcuesrer and the 
Duke of Yorx. Every time the Duke of 
York peppers his oysters too hard I shal! 
be heard to sneeze. As a matter of fact 
{ have a cold already. It occurs to me 
hat, this being the Duke of York, the 








s 


citizen and tell him I have come to his city to feast upon 
oysters. Gluttonous, somehow. Almost as if I were carrying 
a fork in one hand and a pepper-pot in the other. Might 





oyster-eater becomes so baffled and bewildered by the 
number of different condiments in front of him that he 
squeezes a little lemon on his first oyster, pours chili- 

















any definite statement in the poem that 


oyster eating. Many a young 


vinegar over the second and sprinkles 
a mixture of cayenne pepper and stout 
on the third. ‘ Blushing and confused, he 
then nibbles furtively a piece of brown 
bread and butter. Thinking oyster- 
eaters, in fact, are set in opposition to 
each other like armed camps over this 
problem of condiments and no satis- 
factory solution has been evolved. We 
need a clear voice, crying . . - 
Meanwhile the abyss with whieh 
England is confronted has prevented 
several prominent oyster-eaters from 
coming to the feast. Mr. Batpwiy 1s 
not here. But there is no lack of 
speakers. Some of them are inclined 
to base their speeches upon the fact that 
an oyster is called a native; others upon 
the fable of Old King Cole. The gentle- 
man who has handsomely illustrated the 
programme with pictures of famous Col- 
chester women, in honour of the lady 
Mayor, has been obliged to leave out 
Old King Cole, who for all we know may 
have been abachelor or worse. Noristhere 








—— 
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Old King Cole was much of an oyster-eater. 
want a variant :-— 


Old King Cole 
Was a merry old soul, 
A thoroughly merry old gemman 
He called for his peppe: 
And vinegar bow] 


And he called for a slice of lemon. 


Or else 


Perhaps we | claim that he helped to save this great and ancient borough 


from disgrace. 

All this time, however, no one has done anything to 
solve my own personal perplexity about the condiments 
of the oyster. I had hoped to glean the opinions of 
all these eminent speakers on the subject, and here I 
was left as much as ever at sea. I had, in fact, written 


out a kind of schedule on the back of my programme, after 
this manner :— 











Old King Cole 
Was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old sou! was he ; 
He swallowed his oysters 
And swa!lowed them whole 
To the number of seventy-thre« 


Might send these along with a note | 





to Lord Daruixa or Dean Ince. Con- 
sider Dean INGr’s reputation and decide | 
not to. 

The Toasts that we drink, 
Royalty and Parliament, are Literature 
and Art and International Peace. One 
sees the connection of Literature and 
Art with oysters, or, if one didn’t, Mr 
Birkett makes it abundantly plain. | 
Mr. Birret, in fact, has been inspired, | 
and easily makes the best speech of the | 
day. He declares that he only likes the | 
Dutch School of painting because in| 
that school alone is justice done to the 


be sides 


In 1447 THY 


PICTURE-HAT. 





FAIR CONSTABLE oF Cox- | 
CHESTER CHARMED EVERYBODY IN HER | 
| 
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Duke of Yorx 





|/_ ee 
Lady Mayor of 
Colchester 


Lord Cowpray 








Dean INGE. 


Lord Darina. 


i} Mr. Brerece 























Prof, GILBERT 
MURRAY 

















This schedule I had intended to fill up 
as the feast proceeded, so that the ver- 





oyster. He sings a pxan to the Col- 
chester oyster-shell found in the ruins —————————— 
of the Forum at Rome, “a _peace- 
offering, presumably, sent by some 
Roman General either to his mistress or 
to his Emperor, whichever of them pos- 
sessed the things he held most dear.” 
Kven Dean Inee finds it difficult 
to be as radiantly enthusiastic about 
oysters as this. But then perhaps he 
didn’t get as many as Mr. Brrren. 
The connection of International Peace | 
with oysters is not quite so obyious, and | 
I do not think that Professor GILBERT 
Murray makes out a very good case | 


for it. Agreeing entirely with his view | 
of the functions of the League of | 


Nations, what, I cannot help asking, is | 
that body going to do for oysters? | 
With the historical precedent of the 
Roman Emperor before us, can it be 
seriously maintained that a strong arm | 
by sea and land will not spread the} 
influence of the Colchester native as | 
effectually as—nay,even more effectually | 
than—an International Council of Arbi- | 
tration? Does the oyster flourish on | 


inp in 1924 THE 


dict of a body of instructed opinion 








|might be placed upon record and con- 
stitute a guide to the oyster-eating 
| public at large. But it was not to be. 
The damask wall on my left was too 
high to permit of ocular evidence, and 
the speakers them :elves were singularly, 
not to say suspiciously, silent on this 
all-important theme. 

Back to the Oyster Special . . . Rain 
| continues ... Doubt, on seeing London 
lagain, whether Colchester is really the 
| older of the two towns after all. 

Evor. 











“ MINISTERIAL CRISIS AT HOME. 
GOVERNMENT DEFEATED ON CAMPBELL 
PROsECUTION Case. 
PARLIAMENT ALREADY PROVOQUED.” 

Headlines in Egyptian Paper. 


But not so provoqued as the Premier. 


“ Critics still disagree as to whether Charlotte 
or Elizabeth Bronté was the supreme genius of 
the family, and one critic a little perversely has 
even given the crown to Anne.”— Daily Paper. 


While quite a number of others think 


LADY MAYOR KEEPS 
UP THE OLD TRADITION. 








the shores of the Lake of Geneva? To _ 

this important question it is significant that no answer 
was made either by Professor GinperT Murray or by the 
Secretary of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. Personally, I had boiled carp the only time I was 
there. Never mind. 

Major-General Sir Freperick Maurice, however, does 
add a valuable contribution to the debate. He was one of 
a Committee—or Royal Commission perhaps it was—formed 
to arbitrate between the merits of the Whitstable and the 
Colchester oyster. Opinions were equally divided, but, 





since he voted for Colchester, Sir FrepERICK can and does 


that the claims of Emity should not be 
altogether disregarded 


“It is said that she was of a quiet, industrious character and when 
she left home apparently had no intentions of being away for long, 
as she wore no clothes save what she was wearing.” 

Provincial Paper. 


We often put the same limit on our clothes. 





ble Christmas Toys for 
guinea is a real 


“In a few days’ time our range of Sens 
Children will be on view. Our Saxophone at 1 
knock-out.”—Lanecashire Paper. 

Thanks for the warning. 
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THE COFFER. 

Tue coffer was delivered three days 
before the wedding ~ ag railway-van, 
in company with another present. The 
other t, a dresser, came from 

and had the usual “with best 
wishes " card attached. The coffer bore 
neither label nor card—both apparently 
had become detached in transit. 

And yet, had the card become de- 
tached? Had it not de been 
intentionally omitted ? Thus thought 
Prunella—Prunella being the bride, you 
understand—as she surveyed the new 
arrivals in the hall. The coffer was a 
perfect specimen, small, with a richly- 
carved front—just such a coffer as would 
have appealed to The One She Had 
Sent Away. He must have given it 
anonymously so as not to distress her. 
A not wholly unpleasant melancholy 
seized her as she stood there regarding 
it. And when she heard The One She 
Had Not Sent Away coming, she re- 
mained there in a not wholly unconsci- 
ous reverie. 

The One She Had Not Sent Away, 
whose name was Reginald, asked briskly 
who had sent the coffer. 

“T don’t know—for certain,” said 
Prunella dreamily. 

“ Well, who do you think?” 

But she did not answer, her thoughts 
far away, or apparently so. Reginald 
was a little peeved—an unusual ex- 
hibition, for he was a good-natured 
fellow. 

“Poor old Reggie! he's jealous,” 
thought Prunella. 

It was all rather beautifully sad and 
romantic. 

Reginald hurried her away from the 
coffer, to which he had already taken a 
firm dislike, and in the excitement of 
the arrival of three sugar-sifters and 
four egg-boilers the matter passed from 
her mind for the moment. But in her 
new drawing-room the coffer had a 
prominent place. 

It thus came—one can see just how 
it came—that, on occasions when Reg- 
inald was perhaps a little annoyed or 
the least bit petulant, Prunella’s eyes 
would seek the coffer. They would 
dwell there with a far-away look. her 
mind going back, no doubt, to the day 
when The One She Had Sent Away 
had been sent away. Her eyes still on 
the coffer, she would at first fail to 
notice Reginald’s next remark, and only 
answer it after bringing herself back 
with an effort. 

Reginald was a good-natured fellow, 
as I have said, and he made real efforts 
not to be a petulant, so that 
Prunella’s eyes should keep off the 
coffer and retain their normal bright- 
ness. But how he hated the thing ! 





Once, when he stubbed his toe against 
it, he consigned it to perdition with 
extreme frankness. Prunella’s hand 
rested lovingly on it for a moment, and 
her shocked eyes rushed back into the 
past. He never swore in the drawing- 
room again. 

Things went on thus for two or three 
months, the power of the coffer tend- 
ing to increase rather than decrease, 
so that at length Reginald seemed to 
himself to consult the wretched object 
silently before saying anything that 
Prunella might dislike. 

It was a difficult position. My own 
opinion is that something was bound 
to happen soon. Either Reginald would 
one day smash the coffer into little 


pieces, while Prunella wept and cried | 


that The One She had Sent Away would 
never have done such a thing (though 
perhaps secretly pleased that Reginald 
should feel so strongly about it), or he 
would become a nervous wreck. 

But Fate intervened. One evening, 
when an overtired Reginald had been 
slightly irritable and the eyes of Prun- 
ella were turning towards the coffer, 
the door opened and the maid informed 
them that a gentleman from the rail- 
way had called to inquire about a chest. 

“Chest?” said Prunella. “Chest?” 
said Reginald. 

And then at the back of his mind 
there dawned a possibility. He rose and 
left the room with some alacrity. 

Yes, it turned out that the coffer had 
been delivered by mistake. It had come 
from Derby and, having lost its label, 
had been associated with the dresser. 

Ail hope of tracing it had been aban- 
doned, the gentleman from the railway 
said, but, having himeelf just been trans- 
ferred to the Strayed Property Depart- 
ment, he had made a further effort, 
the upshot of this being that he took 
it away with him there and then. 

Reginald and Prunella returned to 
the drawing-room. She was very pen- 
sive, while about him there seemed an 
indefinable air of authority which up to 
now had been lacking. 





Commercial Candour. 
From a house agent's advertisement : 


“Inspect these before buying, or you may 
be sorry.” — Manchester Paper. 





“Another appointment on the transfer cf 
the Mediterranean Flag is that of Captain T. 
J. Mallett to be Captain of the Fleet. I have 
already referred to the probability that this 
officer would be thus appointed, and my only 
reason for mentioning the confirmation of 
forecast is because there appeared to be a con- 
spiracy on the part of the Pras in making the 
announcement to call him Captain Mallett.” 

Weekly Paper. 
Our contemporary a to have 
joined in this dastardly plot against 
Captain Hatserr. 





——— 


MUSA LACTEA. 

[** The early milk boy at Wimbledon is now 
whistling excerpts from Mozart and Mendels. 
sohn (heard on the wireless), instead of popular 
airs from music-halls.’’—Daily Paper.) 

Tue Wimbledon milkmen, 
In Common and Park, 
Begin operations 
While still it is dark : 
And, to keep up their cauda 
Or tail, to the mark, 
While they rise with alauda 
They sing like the lark. 


But, unlike other milkmen 
Who scatter the thin 

Rear of darkness (see Miron) 
With clashing of tin, 

Mere discord disdaining 
They temper their din 

With the fruits of their training 
In “ listening-in.” 


For the jodelling carol 
Of “ Milk-O!” gives place 
To classical pieces 
For tenor or bass ; y 
And, aroused from their slumbers, 
Their customers trace 
Mendelssohnian numbers, 
Mozartian grace. 


As the milk in their milkcans 
Their minstrelsy ’s pure, 
Undiluted, immune from 
The music-hall’s lure; 
—— syncopation 
They cannot endure, 
And lax modulation 
They stricily abjure. 


The whistlers of ScHONBERG 
As yet, I'm aware, 

On Wimbledon Common 
Are certainly rare ; 

But already at Tooting, 
Repcriers declare, 

The milkmen are fluting 
His Pierrot Lunaire. 


The milkman of old time 
Was minded to bilk, 

But now he's an artist, 
Like Dorotny S1nx ; 

For singers and players 
And all of that ilk 

Acclaim the purveyors 
Of musie and milk. 





Commercial Candour. 
From a publisher's advertisement of 
a “best seller” :— pee 
“ First edition (40,C00) rapidly exhausting. 
“ Again, if you ever see anybody dropping 
hot plate and shaking his fingers in agony, 
is almost certain to be a man.” 
Sunday Paper. 
We agree; and if it were “ her ” fingers it 
would be almost certain to be a woman. 
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“T sHALL voTE For Lapour, Mas, Green. 
»? > or ’ . 
AN’ THEN I SHALL 'AVE A SERVANT TO DO ME WORK FOR ME.” 





YER SEE, WHEN THE LaBoUR GOVERNMENT GITS IN, WE'RE ALL, TO BE EQUAL, 











“ But you 've never been there,” said 
THE AMERICAN TOURIST AT HOME. i <i 

VI.—Dixyer 1s “THe Vinnace.” And I told him, which is perfectly 
“Come on,” said Will, “it’s getting | true, that you don’t have to go there to 
| 


j 
| 


late.” be embarrassed by them—they can em- 
“Come on?” said I. | barrass you through the newspapers. 
“Yes; I feel like a little Greenwich} “Don't be absurd,” said Will, and put 
Village.” }on his hat. 
| Will, being a bachelor, occasionally This settled the matter and we set 
| feels like a little this or a little that. I | out. 
remember the time when he felt like a! I remember thinking what a quiet 
little Coney Island, because I felt like pleasant evening it was as we crossed 
the devil for two days afterward. |the park in Washington Square. I 
“I don’t like Greenwich Village,” I | continued to think so up to a point 
told him positively. “Those people|about half-way down a narrow side- 








embarrass me.” street. Here four full-grown men dis- 








guised as pirates, with red and “separa 
handkerchiefs round their heads and 


| 


| 
; 


rings in their ears, swooped feroci- | 
ously up out of the cellar of a stable 


and boarded a Ford car moored at 
the kerb, and I realized that I had ex. 
aggerated the qualities ascribed to the 
evening. 

“Jolly fellows,” 
turbed, as they clattered round a corner. 
“ Off on some merry escapade. We're 
in the Village now.” 

I was glad to hear it; if we hadn't 
been in the Village I might have thought 





they were demented. 


here were many other stables along | 


| 


said Will, unper- | 


| 
| 
| 
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| the street besides the one from which 


| Village very 


' to stay, has almost completely 


| the pirates had made their exit. 
| there was not a singlehorse, I remarked 


But 


on this curious fact to Will and he ex- 
plained it to me. 
No one iy ope can live in the 
ong without acquiring a 
passion for remodelled stables ; eee 
body that amounts to anything soci 
sleeps in a manger. Well, not every- 


| body either, because there aren't enou, " 


| the 


| 
| 
I 
| 


| didn't protest. 
| test, hecause in a second he on 


| enough to get a hearing above 


corner beside a piano, taunted 
/on by a drummer, who kept 
| making all kinds of irritating noises to 


stables to go round; genuine old co 
blestone stables are hard to get, as 
the Village aristocracy has long ago 
turned out all the horses and taken over 





loudly, as there were apparently ‘those | 
present who did, and I didn’t wish to 
make them think I felt superior. And 
then there was the possibility that the 
proprietor, if he heard me say 80, 
might not like my not liking it. 

“Splendid!” said Will. “I knew 
= would, Leave your things here ; 

‘ll get a table.” 

I made a grab for his arm, but he 
was gone after a negro waiter. There 
was nothing I could do but check my 
as {hat and coat and follow him. Several 
people near the door had already begun 
to frown at us for making too much 


ice-w ater, and handed us two pis Ces of 
porous paper in case we should need 
napkins. 

fe then threw in the middle of the 
table a pair of menus written in indelible 
pencil and went away for a while, his 
attitude showing that he took it for 
granted we were damn-fools or we 
shouldn't have come in there. 

Later on in the evening he dropped 
round again to see if we had any choice 
about the dinner. There wasn't any 
use trying to make him hear any thing, 
so Will did the ordering by pointing to 
an item on the card and then holding 








the stables to work in. Many 
people, being unable to find a 
stable to remodel, and knowing 
perfeetly well that their careers 
in society are doomed without 
one, have followed the plan of 
building a stable and subse- 
quently ——T it, believing 
that in a couple of generations 
nobody will know the difference. 
The result of this rustic urge is 
that the horse, having no place 


dienehaters from the streets of 
‘illage 

After pointing out to me some 
of the more aristocratic stables, 
Will asked me where I should 
like to dine. 

‘ There are all sorts of places,” 
he said. ‘ Here's ‘The Chess- 
board’; let’s look in and see if 
you like it. This is all for you, 
you know, and I'll go iavebies 
you say.” 

This was an original way of 
regarding the expedition, yn _ 
1 couldn't 


thrown back the door, and I 
could not have protested loud 


| the din. A cornet and a saxo- 
| phone were fighting it out ina 
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COST ABOUT TEN TIMES THAT MUCH.” 





| ke op their blood up. 

Everything was painted in red and 
black squares two feet to a side, except 
| the Pierrot costumes of the shadow. 
boxing musicians, which had squares 
only about one foot to a side. Even 
the music that came out of the horns 
seemed to be painted in red and black 
squares. One or two unappreciative 
couples were dancing in a space among 
the tables, but the majority sat in their 
chairs and watched the contortionists. 
| began to feel embarrassed, 

“ How about it?” Will shouted in 
my ear, at the same time handing his 
hat and coat to the echeck-room girl. 

" Den’ t like it,” I cried, not too 





noise, and there is nothing I hate more 
than a scene. I should never have got 
over being put out of that place for 
making a disturbance. 

I found Will seated at a table on the 
edge of the dancing floor. 

“Isn't this rather conspicuous?" | 
shouted to him mildly. 

“ Don’t you like it?" cried Will, dis- 
appointed. “I'll sit anywhere you 
wish. There's an empty table over 
near the orchestra, but ‘it spoils the 
harmony if you get too close.” 

This was a point to be considered 
and I sat down. 


a‘ } 


up his fingers, one or two fingers 
according to how many of us 
volunteered. This was appar- 
ently the accepted way of going 
about it, for the waiter mis 
understood perfectly. 

Not long after we came in the 
drummer by some patented pro 
cess of his own kicked over all 
of his kettles and bells at the 
same instant. The resulting in- 
sult seemed to be the signal for 
ending the round, for the cornet 
and the saxophone called it a 
draw and retired, pretty well 
winded, to their corners. The 
riotous applause that immedi- 
ately followed prevented the 
quiet from bursting upon us too 
suddenly. The dancers went to 
their tab'es to rest, and the mu 
sicians’ seconds brought then 
something in a coffee-cup 

Be ng of a suspicious nature, 


across the dancing floor, and, 
following his stare, saw that it 


was surveying two dangerous 





! spiration to my forehead ; 
quie kly before the music starts: and 
makes the food disagree with you.” 

“Yes, I guess we'd better,” said 
Will; * it’s not much fun dancing on 
an empty stomach.” 

“ Dancing?” said I very calmly. 

Will nodded his head at the females 
described above. 


“Impossible,” I said; “ I don’t know 





them. And I don't wish to dance any 
| way. I’m about ready to go home.” 
| “I'll introduce you,” said Will 


| ‘* Let's go over now before the music 
: star ts. Come on; it's getting late 
‘Don't make a fool of yourself, Will. 


A negro waiter cast a few knives and lies Eat quickly.’ 


forks about cn the squares, filled a| 


The appeal not to make a fool o 


if 
eonpie of untesakahio tumblers with| himself had a quieting effect, but I 








[ turned to call Will's attention | 
on to this move. 
[ found Will gazing steadily | 


ie) ea ie } m4 looking young females who had | 
an air of keing accidental!y un 
Master. “Be caneru., Estar. Aan YOU AWARE THAT | attached. 
lg’ 1 yl s psig negrnadagliaat erred “Come, come, Will,” said [, | 
Esther. “ Lon, Sin, you surnrrise me. I THovcuT m Tae : 
the very thought bringing per 


“eat | 
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Son of very new Owner of Castle 
PLEBEIAX COMPARED WITH OUR FELLOWS.’ 


knew him too well to think it would 
last. And I knew that, when the im 
pulse returned for the second time, the 
floor Was as good as crossed and the 
dangerous females as good as invited 
to dance. 

I had crossed my floor and invited 
my dangerous female to dance when [| 


| Was nineteen, and, if a vaccination is 


effective lor seven years, this sort of 
inoculation should last at least fifteen ; 
in short, I dida’t intend to cross any 


| more floors, ete, But, if anything could 
be worse, it would have been to have 


Will go across alone and invite one of 
the dangerous females to dance, leaving 
the other looking me over through 


| half-closed eyes. Will must not be 
allowed. Bk ed 

With a concerted onslaught the or- 
chestra knocked another chord up 


against the wall. 
flutter as it went by. 
whole room to its feet. 

Then, having laid the first chord | 
panting over the ropes, the various 
members of the offence went for what 


I felt my napkin 
It startled the | 


| femained of the notes on their own. | get out.” 
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VYHY THE GUVNOR TOOK ON THE 


I'he cornet seemed to think that the 
main attack was coming from the air 
and swept his automatic back and forth 
along the ceiling, in the meanwhile 
pumping ammunition into his magazine 
with rhythmic movements of his left 
foot. EK flat in alt. was giving the saxo- 
phone some little trouble, and he had 
to return to it again and again before 
he could finish it. At last, hitting it 
with short quick jabs for half a minute 
without cessation, he stretched it out 
on the mat and started in to do the 
saine thing toaC sharp. The drummer 
went at it in the most logical way by 
simply throwing things. 

Will looked at the dangerous females 
again and I saw that the time to act 


had come. I leaned close to his ear 


jand shouted at him: 


“This place is a bit tame, don't you 
think? Aren't there any wilder ones ?” 

Will looked at me and I knew I had 
won 

“ Have you ever been to‘ The Pirates’ 


Hole'?” 


“Can't hear you,” I shouted. “ Let's 


LAST PROPLE'S BUTLER? 











LOOKS 80 CONFOUNDEDLY 


On the sidewalk I took his arm and 
pulled him in the direction of Washing 
ton Square. 

“It's this way,” said Will, 

* What is?” 

“*The Pirates’ Hole.’ Come on,” 

The next moment, having resolutely 
refused, | came on. But | have too 
much regard for my readers to take 
them with me. U. 8. A, 








“An inquiry is refased and an election pre 
cipitated merely because something somebody 
said has wounded Mr, MacDonald's ridiculous 
armour propre.” —Evening Paper. 


Tin, of course, is very liable to puncture. 
’ y ] 


“Stepping on a full-grown fox asleep be 
neath a bush, whilst out rabbit shooting, o 
sportsman dispatched it with » blow from the 
butt of his gun.”—Lalour Paper, 


“Sportsman " is good. 


From a broadcasting programme :— 

“Band: ‘ Entry of the Goods’ (Wagner),” 
Daily Paper. 

Opinions may vary as to the merits of 

Waaner, but he is evidently still able 

‘to deliver the goods,” 
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| and incompetence of every- 
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LITTLE DOLLOPS OF DEMOCRACY. 

Tae Backsoxe or THE Parry. 
Oxp Mr. Sturdy is one of those ad- 
mirably earnest politicians by whose 
demeanour you may gauge the progress 
of the campaign. Meet him some fort- 
night before Polling Day and you would 
think him some quiet old gentleman 
with a faint indifference to the bicker- 
ing of party politics. On Nomination 
Day he becomes a little excited. That 
evening he discovers dirty work on the 
other side. Two days later he has 
taken off his coat and is sticking on 
stamps forthe preservation of the Em- 


to the condition of a quiet old man with 
a faint indifference to the bickering of 


party polities. 
Tue CHAIRMAN. 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen,” says dear 
old Brigg, the Chairman, ‘tour honoured 
Member—I should say Candidate—will 
not be with us for a few minutes yet, 
as ’e is addressing another meeting. 
But while we are waiting for the 
Candidate we are to ‘ave the privilege 
of ’earing a few words from a gentle- 
man from London, Mr.—Mr.— Mr. 
Byles—who, I understand, is a very 





good speaker and ‘as kindly promised to 


Mr. Stokes at last gets his note into the 
Chairman's hand.) 

“Well, that’s all I ’ave to say. But 
before I call upon Mr. Riley—eh? Ah, 
thank ’ee. 


more about these things than I do- 
from our dear old friend, Councillor 


Robinson. (Mild cheers.) You all know 
Councillor Robinson. If there is one 











pire. By Wednesday he is 
licking envelopes forChurch 
and State and muttering 
maledictions between licks. 
By Saturday he is a little 
incoherent in his speech. On 
Sunday he tells you that the 
fight is as good as lost, and 
lost, mind you, by theapathy 


one concerned in it; nor 
would he be a bit surprised 
if we lost India, Australia 
and South Africa as well be- 
fore the week was out. Also, 
the entire organisation will 
have to be reorganised, and 
the Central Office are little 
better than wild goats. 

By Monday his eyes have 
a wild red light in them and 
he strikes you with a walk- 
ing-stick as he makes his 
points from sheer enthus- 
iasm. On the Tuesday he 
explains that, quite apart 
from the reorganisation of 
the entire organisation, he 
for one will not be content 
till be has a new Leader, 
a new Cabinet, a new Policy 








Wife. “You've CHANGED AWFULLY, HERBERT DEAR. 
WE WERE MARRIED YOUR KISS USED TO LAST THREE MILES. 
YOU GET IT DONE IN A HUNDRED YARDS.” 


man who ‘as done more for 
our Fire Brigade than an- 
other it is Councillor Robin- 
son. Two yearsago, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, we lost this 
ward to the Reds—and lost 
it, mind you, through apathy 
an’ nothing but apathy- 
two years ago we ‘ad three 
‘undred-and-forty-nine fires 
in this city. This year, as 
you know as well as I, we 
‘ave ‘ad three-undred-and- 
twenty. And if you send our 
men back again on the Ist 
of November—as you will, 
I know—I see no reason, no 
reasonatall, Ladiesand Gen- 
tlemen, why we shouldn't 
improve on that figure 
(Cheers.) Meanwhile, if 
jthe fires of this great city 
are better conducted than 
the fires of any other city 
ithrough the length and 
i breadth of the land, you 
know who it is you ‘ave to 
thank. (Cheers.) 

Now, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I know you are all 
waitin’ anxiously to ‘ea: 
what Mr. Stocks ‘as to say 








BEFORE 
Now 





and, for that matter, a new 
Candidate. On this day he walks about 
with his waistcoat undone and occa- 
sionally stabs the lying posters of the 
other side with an umbrella. By dawn 
on Polling Day he has lost his voice 
and abandoned hope; by noon the 
fight has been lost four or five times 
over by the apathy of the Candidate 
and the complete absence of enthusiasm 
and energy among his five thousand 
voluntary workers. The streets are im- 
passable for motor-cars labelled “ Vorr 
ror Guryey”; but poor old Sturdy 
totters round the town wailing hoarsely 
of the dearth of cars. By tea he is rav- 
ing of a poor old widow, an out-voter, 
dying far away in a remote house, and 
how her vote has been lost to the forces 
of Right from the lack of organisation. 

By evening he is quite mad. And it 
takes a couple of days to restore him 





say a few words. (Mr. Byles, whose 
name,asa fact,is Stokes, hurriedly scrib- 
bles a note to the Chairman, hands it 
feverishly to his neighbour, who turns 
and passes it excitedly in the wrong 
direction towards the back of the hall.) 

Now I know very well that none of 
you ‘ave come 'ere to listen to me. (A 
faint, faint murmur of deprecation.) But 
before I call upon Mr. Styles to talk to 
us—(Mr. Styles, whose name, as a fact, is 
Stokes, hurriedly writes another note to 
the Chairman)—I should liketo say just 
one word about the present situation. 
For the last ten days, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, we ‘ave seen the Socialists’ ‘earts 
bleedin’ all overthecountry. Their'earts 
bleed for India, for Africa, for Australia; 
their ‘earts bleed for their sufferin’ com- 
rades in Germany and Egypt, in Ire- 
land and Austria; but what I want to 


| about the political sitooation during the 
| interval that must elapse before the 
| Candidate arrives. But after Councillo: 
| Robinson ‘as addressed us, I should just 
like to ask our valued colleague and ex- 
Treasurer, Alderman Bowles, to give us 
a very few words. Ladies and Gentle- 
men, as you know, I am not in the ‘abit 
of mincing my words; I call a spade a 
spade, and I don’t care who ‘ears me. 
(Cheers.) I’m not going to come any 
‘oomboog over you, nor am I going to 
practise the arts of chicanery in this 
‘all to-night ; but I say to you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, as man to man, the 
way that gentleman ‘as been vilified and 
cajoled by Councillor Thomas in the 
matter of the Tickletree Park seat is a 
scandal and a dudgeon to our public life. 
(Loud cheers, the entire audience rising 
to their feet and waving their hats.) 














know is—why don’t their 'earts never | 
bleed for their sufferin’ comrades in | 
Russia, who are worse off than any of | 
em? (Thunderous cheers, during which | 


before I call on Mr. Stocks I'm sure | 
you would all wish to ‘ear a few words | 


| 


i 





1 beg ‘is pardon — Mr. | 
Sticks, ’is name is—and’e knows much | 
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Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
Candidate will be with us soon, I 'ope, 
but meanwhile, as I say, we must do 
our best to keep the meeting lively till 
the Candidate arrives. Mr. Stukes, as 
I told you, ‘as come down from London 
to give us ‘is views on the political 
sitooation, and I’m sure you will give 
im a fair ‘earing. First of all, then, I 
shall call on Councillor Robinson; then, 
if he will be so obliging, Alderman 
Bowles will address us; and after that 
Mr. Stork will tell us—— (A cheer 
without—a commotion at the door—the 
Candidate enters.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, your Candi- 
date as arrived. Without further ado 
I’ave much pleasure in calling on Mr. 
John Jolly to give us ‘is policy. (Loud 
cheers. The Candidate rises. Mr. Stokes 
collapses. ) 


Tue Friexp or THE PEOPLE. 


»... I stand, my friends, for the 
toiling marsses of the people against 
the hosts of privilege, the forces of op- 








pression, the swollen armies of reaction. 


— 








THE 


GREAT \ \ 


DRAMA 








BATHOS. 














I will be a trumpet for the voice of the 
people, I will be the standard-bearer of 
democracy and freedom in this great 
city of yours, this noble city festering 
with the sores that centuries of cruelty 
and wrong have left upon her. I will 
bring back the roses to your cheeks, the 
happy faces to your hearths, the chubby 
children to your cradles. I will be a 
champ-i-on for the toiling marsses of 
this city. I will take away the slums. 
I will blow away the smoke. Whom 
have you now to champ-i-on the toiling 
marsses ? What manner of men do you 
send to Parliament ? The friends of the 
rich, the parasites, the exploiters, the 
embezzlers, the drones, the tricky par- 
tisans, the friends of war, the twisty 
politicians, the boobs, the bung-heads, 
the filthy scuts! But I will be the 
apostle of peace, of human fellowship 
and brotherly goodwill. I will be a 
light in the darkness to the toiling 
marsses. I see the Dawn. I see a 
new horizon. I see the top of a high 
mountain. I see the end of a tunnel, 
the mouth of a river, a break in the 


clouds. I see the other side of the moon. 
I will be a trumpet and a bugle fcr 
Liberty ; I will be the French-horn of 
Freedom ; I will be the People’s oboe! 
It is true I am staying at the “ Hotel 
Majestic” with the parasites, the ex- 
ploiters, the drones, the bung-heads, the 
filthy scuts; it is true, my brothers, 
that, if you ask me for any practical 
solution of any particular political prob- 
lem, the answer is a lemon; but, O my 
brothers ... et-cetera, et-cetera. A. P. H. 








The Lord Chamberlain has licensed ‘ Pro- 
fession,’ by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw and Mrs. 
Warren, after many refusals.” 

Australian Paper. 
This concession may leave Mr. SHaw 
indifferent, but it should greatly ad- 
vance the lady’s reputation. 


From a football report :— 

“Nairn have so far had little luck. A few 
weeks ago Caledonian only beat them by a 
single lucky goal scored shortly before the 
game.”— Scots Paper. 

When, of course, there was no referee 
to disallow it. 
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HEAD TO GO WITH THAT WaT.” 








BIDDY BONNET. 


Nick-sPoKen old party called Miss Biddy Bonnet 
Had a little small cottage like lots that you'd meet, 
Except for its porch with the roses upon it, 
Except for its garden—a fair little treat ; 
For the flowers it was set with 
Would scarcely be met with 
At Windsor, they did smell so wonderful sweet. 


And over the paling you'd see people peeping, 

“Oh me!” would say people an’ likewise ‘Oh my! 
Just a boy once a week to do weeding an’ sweeping— 
She's the secret for gardens,” said people, “ sure/ie ;” 

But nobody knew it, 
An’ “ How do you do it, 
Miss Biddy?” I asked her; “'tis pretty as pie.” 


‘* Why, bless ‘ee,” she answers as pleasant as pleasant, 
‘It ain’t done o’ delving an’ digging ding-dong ; 
‘hat monkey as comes, why, he idles incessant, 
An’ what with rheumaties I’m hardly spade-strong ; 
But they do look up nicely, 
Like flower-shows precisely, 
All sinee that old pike-padder happened along. 
“ He stopped by the gate an’ ‘Good morning, Miss Biddy’ 
(Now how in the world would he know it was me ?); 
‘1 was just passing by when I comes over giddy— 
‘Tis walking so far, dear Miss Biddy,’ says he. 
‘Set down in the garden,’ 
Says 1; ‘bench be hard ‘un, 








I'll fetch ‘ee a cushion an’ make ‘ee some tea.’ 











TRIALS OF A LADY OF FASHION. 


Milliner. “A LITTLE MORE OVER, MAaDAM—A LITTLE MOoRE—sToPp! THAT IS THE EXACT ANGLE MADAM MUST WEAR HER 


“ He perks up directly, for strongly I brews it; 
Says he, ‘1 knows gardens ;’ then keeks all about ; 
‘I had one myself till I happened to lose it, 
An’ I’ve still got the habit o’ getting chucked out. 
When folk sees a stranger 
They mostly sees danger ; 
I mowt be a sarpint I’m viewed with such doubt. 


“* Gocd-bye,’ says he, ‘daughter, Miss Biddy, dear madam 
I ain’t got my card-case but, solemn, declares 
What I mightn’t say sooner, I’m old Father Adam, 
An’, if into gardens he’s bid unawares, 
Their plots an’ their posies, 
Sweet-Willyums an’ roses, 
They blows ever after with Eden's own airs.’ 
“ An’ that’s all I knows on’t,” said Miss Biddy Bonnet ; 
“They might or they mightn’t; but where would you 
meet 
With a porch same as this an’ the roses upon it ? 
October !—in June they'd be baddish to beat ; 
Well, leave it. or choose it, 
Accept or refuse it.” 
However one views it,” said J, “ they 're a treat.” 








“ Lady would like nice young Lady Friend for outings, one about 
85 years.”"—Australian Paper. 


Young ladies seem to run rather old in the Antipodes. 


“St. Alban’s, Westbury Park, has been built and equipped in sec 
tions. What they most require at the moment is an organ equal t 


the size of the church.”— Bristol Paper. 
It sounds a little congested. 
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ON THE LOAN TR: 


nt just disclosed by the British Foreign Office (apparently after considerable delay), M. Zixovierr, & member 


Bolshevist Dictatorship, urges the British Communist Party to use “the greatest posasble energy . 
MacDownap’s Anglo-Russian Treaty, in order to facilitate a scheme for “an armed insurrection” of the British proletariat.) 
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’* in securing the ratification 
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THE IMPENITENT. 


Twis is a favourite dream of mine 
I come so well out of it. 

I have got myself into trouble—i 
doesn’t matter how. 
begins it, and then, in a moment of ex 


policeman. 
on my arm 1s that terrib!e thing, : 
policeman’s hand, and I am being urge: 
towards that terrible place, the station 


of our language or our disregard of verba 
colour that the word for the crowde 


and enter trains for holidays in the 


inspectors. Anyway the hand is grip 
moving towards the station). 

Ina quiet spot 1 induce the police 
man to stop a moment. “ Look here,’ 
Isay—“ I'm sorry Lhit you. I apolo 
gise. But to arrest me like this is to 
absurd. 
Nameasum. Will you take a fiver ?’ 

He won't. “ None of that,” he savs 
and the grip tightens. ‘“ None of that 
And what's more, I shall report this 
conversation to the inspector in-charge.” 
“But look here,” | say. 
minute. Bereasonable. I've said I'm 
sorry. I've offered reparation. You 
know perfectly well it’s only revenge 
on your part ; to arrest me is ridiculous 
You don’t realise what this is going to 
be forme. I’m known a 
He remains inflexible. 

“Ten pounds,” I say, “and heaps of 
Sunday Zoo tickets for the children.” 
He quickens the pace, 

“All right,” I say. “ But you might 
be a sport. You know perfectly well 
that this is all rot. I’m not the kind 


“ Just one 


one’s temper isn't a crime, and I've 
already apologised, and I’ve been pun 
ished enough for it. But have your 
own idiotic way.” ‘ 





thing, the virtuous indignation of the 
Force, and on We march until at last 
the station is reached. Why we have 
no cab I can’t explain. I suppose it is 
tomake the atmosphere of humiliation 
more intense. 

_ At the station there is the usual rou- 
tine. The constable prefers the charge; 
the inspector records it, writing with 
extreme deliberation : friends are tele 
phoned to, and in course of time I am 
free—if that is a word to apply to a 
Very retiring man with a decent reputa 
tion who has before him the ordeal of 
police-court proceedings. Free! 


ee 
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Some dispute | 


asperation, I have hit an interfering 
Nothing disgraceful, but | 


(It is another illustration of the poverty | 


excited places where we take our tickets 


country or abroad should be the same | 
as the black sinister headquarters of | 
suspicious, inquisitorial and implacable | 


ping my arm and we are irresistibly 


Now what can I do for you? 


of person you're out to arrest. Losing | 


He has it. He is full of that terrible | 


peaceable, normally law-abiding and | 
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Overwhelming Personality. “HELLO, 
LITTLE DINNER THAT SIMPSON GAVE U8.” 


CHARIVARL. 


Browy, 





HAVEN'T SEEN YOU &INCE THAT 


Brown, “Ou, 80 THAT WAS Sumpson’s DiInNeR? I QUITE THOUGHT IT Was yours.” 








I pass a wretched night. 

The next scene of the drama is the 
police-court itself. 

I am in the dock, and in the witness 
| box, kissing the book, is the policeman. 
He tells the story; he tells it with a 
dull dreary intonation of self-righteous- 
ness. It is practically correct. The 
gravamen of the matter is that while in 
|the execution of his duty he was struck 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| by the prisoner, 
“Have you anything to say 2” the 
magistrate asks me. 
1 fancy I have seen him playing 
| Bridge very testily at aclub. ‘Did you 
| attempt,” he goes on, ‘to bribe the 
| officer ?”’ 
“Of course I did,” Isay. “I did what 
any sensible man would have done.” 
The court ripples into excited interest. 








The policemen, who have been walking 
about, nominally on tip-toe but really on 
flat resounding soles all through the pro 
ceedings, stop and stare at me. Clerks for 
get to whisper. 1 ama‘ phenomenon: ”" 
1 have admitted an offence. 

“Do you mean to say,” the magis 
trate asks, with what is meant for an 
awful sternness, ‘that you are proud 


of attempting to corrupt a member of | 


the Force?” 

“T didn't say I was proud,” I reply 
‘* But as for corruption — good Heavens ! 
where is the corruption? He was ex 
ceeding his duty; there was no mortal 
excuse for taking me to the station; the 
incident was closed. My intention in 
offering him a present was to give some 
practical proof of my regret and to avoid 
these foolish police-court proceedings 
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Ghost (right) to Ghost (left). “Hutto, Sim Hvuco! Giap you ‘VE FOUND TIME TO GIVE ME A CALL. Burt yor 


ah 


UNA 


WELL. STILL WORKING AT THE MOATED GRANGE?” 


Ghost (left). “Yes, ayp THAT'S THE CAUSE OF MY TROUBLE 


GOT TO DO TWO HOUSES A NIGHT.” 








| and all their unfortunate and very dam- 
aging publicity. In short, I did, Sir, just 
what you would have done. Wouldn't 
| you?” 

“ Silence!” roars the magistrate. He 
is shocked beyond bearing by the sugges- 
tion that he is a man of the world. 

“This is monstrous,” he resumes. 
‘That anyone in your position should 
| enunciate such doctrine, such appalling 

anti-social cynicism, is monstrous. I 
will consider your punishment.” 

“My punishment,” I reply, “is no- 
thing to do with you. The garbled ac- 
counts in the Press constitute my pun- 
ishment. I will stand down with plea- 
sure, but before I go let me say that, if 
ever the need again arises to endeavour 
to bribe the police, I shall again do my 

| best to bribe them. Just as you would. 

Wouldn't you?” 

He scowls and becomes mcre purple. 

“Wouldn't you?” Irepeat. “Wouldn't 
you?” 

I wake up in a glow of self-esteem 

| with the words “ Wouldn't you?” in 

my ears. E. V..L. 





| “For Sale, Airedale, good pedigres ; also her 
| 3 doz. pups.”— Scots Paper. 
| Something like a litter. 








“TWAINS” WITH MICHAEL. 
Wauen I went recently to see my 
marred sister and her husband [ sus- 





“ MICHAEL IMPORTANTLY LUGGED FORWARD 
A CARDBOARD BOx.” 





THEY "VE DIVIDED THE 
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"RE NOT LOOKING | 


PLACE INTO MAISONNETTES, AND Now I ‘vi | 








pected that Michael would be paraded 
for my benefit. 

He appeared after tea, a grave fellow 
of four. 

“ How are you, old man?” 

He stared solemnly, while his parents 
maintained a running fire of “ Who's 
this, Michael?”” “It’s Uncle Hugh, 
Michael,” “Shake hands, Michael,’ 
“Say ‘ How do you do, Uncle Hugh ?’ 
Michael.” 

“ He’s grown,” I discovered. 

“ He wants you to play with him, 
said Betty. “Darling!” she oe 


I said. 





vaguely. 
* What at?” I asked. 1 
“ Twains,” said Michael. With this 
he toddled away for a short time. 
“He means trains,” Alec explained. 
“Sure you don’t mind?” 
“ Dear old boy, of course not. I love | 
playing with children.” 
Michael now importantly lugged for- | 
ward a cardboard box, from which he | 
produced some rails (gauge 0), a signal | 
and an engine. | 
I got down on the floor and juined | 
the rai!s in a large oval, while Alec and | 
Betty sat pleasantly near each other 
on the sofa. Evidently I was to be 
butchered for a parents’ holiday. 























































to me. 

I éxamined the engine. 
foreign origin, its tender bore 
the fine old legend Great 

Western. In colour it was 
_g hideous carmine. When | 
wound it up it buzzed in my 
hand. 

“Whee-ee-ee-ee-ee, Hx- 

.” Michael announced. 

“Signal's up,” said Alec, 
heavy-father fashion. = 

«Signal 's down,” said his 
ison and heir, making it so. 
“ Whee-ee-ee-ee-ee.”” 

“Right away,” I cried 
| heartily, depositing the en- 
| gine on the rails; “off she 
| . 

O Atber a preliminary lurch- 
| ing off she went-—crash into 
ithe signal. Having upset 
| this she overturned herself on 
| to her key and began to whirr 
jand heave. A bad start. 

| Axtent, axtent!’’ shouted 
Michael joyously. 

| “He means accident,” Alec 
' explained. 

| “Does it always run’ off 
i the line?” I said. 


| Alec and Betty assured 





|me that it did so with unfailing regu- 


“Nenjin,” said Michael, handing it|my audience, “and the driver's been | 
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“Ah, but there's the guard,” I ob- 


and left the engine. So you see it can’t | jected. “He's gone too. The train 
can't start without him.” 


Patently of | go.” 


AXTENT, 


AxTi 


ENI 


x 


jlarity. They pointed out that the key | mendable promptitude. 


made it top-heavy. They seemed quite | 


| resigned to this dismal state 
| of affairs. 
Tre-wound the foolish loco- 
}motive. During the re-wind- 
|ing process there was a 
| quiet but ominous click. I 
| Stopped winding and set the 
}engineon the line. It did not 
| “Whee-ee-ee-ce-ee, Ex- 
Sele,” whooped Michael. 
| Igave the engine a gentle 
| push. It instantly fell over, 
| but there was no sound from 
its clockwork mechanism. 
| Something must have gone 
| Wrong. I put it on its legs 
j again. It stayed put. 
| “Hullo, why, what, won't 
it go?” queried my brother- 
! in-law keenly. 
| I began to feel annoyed. 
| “ Whee-ee-ce-ee,” Michael 
/ persisted. 
| “Oh, it'll go all right,” 
/Esaid; “only the signal's 
| against it.” 
Michael speedily gave the 
|Fom its “rights through.” 
mbling surreptitiously, I- 
played for time. ‘ 
“There's a railway strike 
on just now,” I informed 


* DURING THE 


‘“* Dwiver's back now,” he said. 


RE-WINDING PROCESS THERE 


OMINOUS CLICK.” 





'’ sHovcTeD MICHAEL JoyvousLy.” 





WAS A QUIET BUT 


“Guard's back now,’’ 
Michael decided. 

His father indulged in a 
little heavy humour. 

“Guard's in his carriage 
all right with the train, 
eh?” he suggested. “ Let 
her go, Hugh.” 

Desperately I pressed por- 
tions of the engine, but to 
no purpose. The game was 
up. If Michael had smashed 
the strike I had effectively 
smashed the only available 
lccomotive. 

“ Whee-ee-ee-ee-0000," 
howled my nephew in justi- 
fiable impatience. 

“Have you got the brake 
on?” inquired Betty. 

“ Brake?” 

“ It goes on by itself some- 
times,”’ Alec said. “ Let’s 
have a look. Yes, it’s on 
now. Voild.” 

He did something under- 
neath the engine and to my 
joy the wheels revolved. 
Gratefully I grabbed it and 
set it running again. It 


Michael settled the strike with com-|{careered into the signal in quite its 
old form. 
picking things up and contentedly 


Hurrah! As Michael was 
gurgling, “ Axtent, axtent,” 
I turned to the fond parents. 
“Do you know,” I said— 
“stupid of me, but for the 
moment, I thought I'd- 
er 





“ No, did you?” Betty said 
demurely. 

Alec hit me affectionately 
onthe back. He is a hearty 
brute. 

“Just like you, old boy,” 
he declared, “ to say nothing 
about it.” 

“Twain coming,” Michael 
announced. “ Whee-ee-oo- 
00.” 

** Whee-ee-o00-00,"" we 
chorused. 

And again the signal fell. 


“GoLr SURPRISES, 

He*zet and Miss Leitch started 
we'l enough, and were 2 up at the 
first hole.”— Evening Paper. 
The prowess of these golfing 
giants is astounding. 

Mr. € was on his motor- 
cycle and Mr. S——~ was on his 
cycle. Nearing the corner they 


both collided.”—Provincial Paper. 
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I reap the letter through carefully ; 
then I read it through again. After 
that I Jaid it down beside my plate and 
beamed at Marion. 

Marion,” 1 said when I had finished 
beaming—* Marion, I shall not be here 
to luncheon next Thursday.” 

“This is a very severe blow,’ 
Marion. “ Why not?” - 

“I have to go up to town,” I replied 
with dignity. 

‘Not to London, surely?” Marion 
exclaimed admiringly. ‘* You are getting 
a little gadabout, aren’t you?” 

‘Marion, your flippancy is ill-timed. 


said 





I drew a deep breath. “1 am luncb- 
ing with my publisher,” I intoned 
reverently. 

Marion thought fora moment. ‘‘ Well, 
that will be nice and economical for 
you, won't it?” she said brightly. 

“I think you are rather missing the 

int. The important part is, not that 
pore eating a lunch at somebody else's 
expense, but that the person with whom 
I am lunching is my publisher.” 

“My prospective publisher,” Marion 
corrected. 

“Well, yes, if you like to put it that 
way.” 

“Still, we needn't really put that bit 
in, need we?” Marion remarked kindly. 





“Certainly not. Nobody ever has 
tea with his publisher. It simply isn’t 
done.” 

“J feel most frightfully honoured. 
Fancy being married to a man who 
lunches on Thursday with publishers!” 

‘Yes, it does sound well,” I said com- 
placently. “ As long as one doesn’t go 
into their reasons.” 

* And what are their reasons?” 


“It is their object to overawe him,” 


I explained with some reluctance, “ by | 
means of a terrific lunch and their own | 
tremendous condescension, into being | 
satisfied with very much less favourable 
terms than he would have stuck out fo: 
if—if he had only been asked to tea 





This is a very important occa- 
sion. In fact next Thursday 
is destined to mark an epoch 
in my life, and therefore’ in 
yours.” 

‘ But you've been up to Lon- 
don before, darling, haven't 
you? Andalone. I remem- 
ber it distinetly. It may have 
been rash of me to let you, no 
doubt; but in these matters 
[ believe in perfect trust be- 
tween husband and wife. And 
you see how my confidence 
was justified; you came back 
tome. And now you’re going 
upagain. Well, well, well.” 

‘“‘l was not referring to the 
fact of my going up to town,” 
I said coldly, “but to what I 
am going to do when I am 
up there.” 

“You're not going to try to 
rob the Bank -of England or 
anything, are you?” Marion 
asked anxiously, ‘ Because, 
believe me, it’s nouse. Better 
men than you have tried and 
failed. And if it’s for my sake 








Diminutive Head of House (to Lurglar fumbling at door). | 
’ ’ » 
there’s really no need. I’m} «{sx':—rnar—p-poor a—p-pEviL ?” 





quite contented to go on like 
this, with just enough money to go 
round. Though I admit that it would 
be a relief if some of it could go round 
to Fernhurst’s. I’m sure they must 
nearly have exhausted their literary 
invention for those pithy little re- 
marks on the bottom of their bills; 
and then they ‘ll proceed to action. And 
I should hate to see you led off in chains 
to some gloomy dungeon. Really | 
should. For one thing I shouldn't 
know what to wear for the occasion.” 

“Marion, will you kindly cease to 
side-track the issue like this? I've 
given you your cue. What you ought 
to have been saying all this time is, 
‘And what are you going to do in 
London on Thursday, then, darling ?’” 

“And what are you going to do in 
London on Thursday, then, darling?” 





Marion asked. 





“* Lunching with my publisher.’ Yes, 
it does sound rather nice and important, 
doesn’t it?" 

“Well, that was certainly the im- 
pression it gave me. By the way, we 
hadn’t any previous lunch engagement 
for Thursday, had we?” 

“Oh, no; you're quite free.” 

“ Y-e-s; but that isn’t what I was 
meaning exactly. You see, if you had 
had to put anybody else off on my 
publisher's account, it would sound 
rather—— Well, I mean it wouldn’t 
be a bad - 

“You mean, ‘I’m so sorry, but my 
husband is lunching with his publisher’? 
Yes, it would, wouldn’t it? I hope lots 
and lots of people ask us to lunch on 
Thursday. I suppose tea wouldn't do 
as well, would it? So few people ask 
us to lunch on Thursdays.” 











with them, for instance. Still, 
we needn’t insist on that side 
of it. Suffice it that your hus- | 
band is lunching with his 
publisher.” 

“TI see,” Marion meditated. 
“ A sort of lamb to the slaugh- 
ter?” 

“Something like that,” ] 
admitted. 

“ Never mind,” said Marion 
“it will be a glorious end fo: 
the lamb. And what an epi- 
taph— Hk LUNCHED WITH His 
PUBLISHER ’!” 


GENERAL (ELECTION) PAPER. 
(For Use in Socialist Schools.) 

(1) Explain the constitution 
of the Samovar and discuss 
the feasibility of its introduc- 
tion on the Clyde as a means ot 
maintaining rectitude and in- 
vigorating the soul at break- 
fast. 

(2) Show how the genera! 
use of vodka in p'ace of beer 
'or whisky is calculated to 








| facilitate the inauguration o! 


_____._!the Proletarian Dictatorship, | 


and diseuss the respective claims of 
“Uncrte Arraur,” ArgtHur Ponsonby 
and Georce Lanssvury to be the first 
occupant of that office. 

(3) Describe the hygien‘c results 
which would flow from the free distri- 
bution of caviareamong the unemployed 
of Poplargrad. c. 

(4) Draw a map indicating the posi- 
tion of the Tural-Ural mountains, and 
give statistics of the output of gold, 
diamonds and International propaganda 
from the mines in that district. 

(5) Distinguish between Ryxorr and 
Raxkovsky, Larkin and Morpk1n, CuaL- 
IAPIN and CuarvLre CHAPLIN, Soviet anc 
Serviette, Pogrom and Program. 








“ Agent wanted, able to influence potatoes 
on commission.” Yori shire Paper. 
For their good, we trust. 


[Ocroper 29, 1924. 
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What lL re- 
sent, and 
should like to 
see remedied, 
is the lack 
of enterprise 
shown by 
gents’ out- 
fitters, men’s 
wear depart- 
ments and 
my own tailor 
in these mat- 
ters. Why 
should women ° 
ransack every 
age andclime 
for their 





j rs ee ashi ' 

jie 2 fashions, 
7 At ranging at 
TRS will between 
eee 


Victorian 
| . frills and the 
AvutumMN Mopgs; THE NEW WALK. 

styles fav- 
| inthedaily Press, it seems that theeffect | ourel by Nespucnapnez- 
| aimed at is the impression produced on|zar's great-niece or 
}a Cook's tourist by the Leaning Tower | Heron's stepdaughter, 


tof Pisa, as seen from the train. Well| while my tailor merely 








' 
; 
inch longer this year?” 

Why shou!d 
not I be en- 
couraged to 
discard my 
prosaic An- 
glo- Saxon 
pass - along - 
please-plenty- 
of-room - at - 
the - end gait 
for, let ussay, 
Assyrian an- 
gles? The 
Assyrian was 
more or less of 
the same type 
as the present- 
day Sheik, so 
that my pop- 
ularity with 
the opposite 
sex would be 
assured. It 
is true that 





“RANGING av WILL BETWEEN VICTORIAN FRILLS AND 
THE STYLES FAVOURED By NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S GREAT . 
NIECE oR HEROD’s STEPDAUGHTER.” the high-step 

‘ ping action 
attention from the architectural lines of | characteristic of these warriors must 
our London streets will be welcome, |involve a considerable expenditure of 
Providing that it leaves the observer|energy, and I should probably lose|evening-dress at any slant decreed by 








With sufficient breath, presence of mind, | even more buses than I do at present. 
b and savoir faire to cross them,| Nor was their habit of looking in the 

















jand good. Anything likely to distract | murmurs, as he runs his tape round| - Let some of the leading firms of 
my waist, “Lapels are} tailors follow the example of the dress 
being worn a quarter of an | makers and engage young men of attrac 





“ PosstsLy A NEANDERTHAL CROUCH WOULD GO BETTER 


when necessary, without getting run| opposite direction to that in which 
THE NEW WALK. _. |over. I could suggest a few improve-| they were going altogether consonant 
A new walk is to be introduced with | ments, such as a predatory curl to the with the principle of Safety First. 
the latest autumn modes for women, | extended fingers of the right hand for| Possibly a Neanderthal a 
ani, from the illustrations of manne- | treasure-hunters, anda more pronouneed | go better with rough tweeds and be | 
quins practising it which have appeared ' chin action forthe very young and bright. ' more practical. 


1 would 





“ AssYRIAN ANGLES.” 


tive appearance to parade before their 


WITH ROUGH TWEEDS.” 


customers in elegant lounge suits, 
impeccable plus-fours and faultless 


fashion, and I will engage to—well, at 


| 





any rate I'll think it over. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Orv Exeisn” (Ha¥mMarKer). 
“Tsx’r he the old sinner?” 
inquired (rhetorieally) the I Trish parlour- 
maid. She was speaking of Sylvanus 


gati mpany. She admired him; 
so did his manservant, his clerks, his 
secretary, his. granddaughter (not by 
marriage), and, more reluctantly, one or 
two even of his creditors. ‘So, I think, 
and also perhaps with just a shade of 
reluctance, does Mr. Jonn GALSWORTHY. 
Sylvanus, at any rate, was a 
splendid specimen of the hard old 
echool. e had drunk Jolyon 
Forsyte under the table in. his 
time. On a January day of 1905 
you see him in the Board-room 
of the Island Navigation Com- 


| pany, though for some reason or 
| other, like all the other gentlemen 


in the play, he wears the clothes 
of 1924, whereas the ladies of the 
pieee are dressed in those long 
Edwardian skirts which I scarcely 
imagined I should ever see again. 
Sylvanus still drinks port and 
smokes cigars, but he cannot rise 
from his chair without help. The 
tram-conductors know him; the 
policemen stop the traffic of Liver- 
pool when he crosses the street. 
He can dominate a Board meet- 
ing and buy up the fleet of his 
withered old friend, Joe Pillin, for 
sixty thousand pounds, taking six 
thousand as a commission on 
the deal in order to provide for 
his mistress’s grandchildren. I 
like these stage business deals. 
I would have more of them. 
They let me into the romance of 
business life, which means far 
more, I feel certain, to most Eng- 
lishmen than the softer kind. 
One would not care, however, 
to see any actor except Mr. Nor- 


part. Considering that Sylvanus 
can only totter, though stiffly upright, 
across the room; that he has to sit 
for long periods silent and alone on 
a chair; that he has to make a 
os in such a husky voice that even 
t hareholders—on the stage, mark 
you—cannot hear it; that he has to 
consume— 

1 bottle of Perrier Jouet, 

1 bottle of port, 

4 a bottle of brandy, 
Sipping and savouring them all; that 

to totter right across the room 
for that brandy bottle, and, being too 
drunk to take it in his hands, clasp it 
in his arms and si back to his arm- 
chair with it, and then, still without 





using his hands, pans it upon the table 





Hey egy ange of the Island Navi-| part 





hi ( il 4 7, 
Hj. 





by his side— considering all these 
things, I say, and the fact that he rivets 
our attention the whole time, and that 
nobody sniggers, one may say that Mr. 
Norman McKrynet has made, even for 
him, a fairly creditable show with the 


Oh, and I forgot to mention that 
Mr. Norman McKrwyyet dies. He does 
that after the last brandy. It is the 
dld man’s way of defeating his enemies 
at the last, for one of them, a hound 
named Veninor, is‘hard on his trail 
over the shipping deal. Mr. Norman 
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A GAY OLD FELO-DE-SE. 


MAN McKunnet in this particular Sylvanus Heythorp . .°. Mr. Norman McKryyer. 


McKisxer is perhaps a thought too 
rosy in death; but one must make 
allowance, I suppose, for all that good 
wine. In any case, it was the only 
thing he had to do which he did not 
seem to me to do perfectly. 

It was not to be expected in a play 
of this sort—after all, it is really a 
character study—that theother persons 
of the drama would be given much of a 
chance. They also suffer to a certain 
extent from having to figure as light 
relief. Sylvanus, for instance, announces 
that the motto for the Company's policy 
should be “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.’ 
When the Company's secretary (Mr. 
Austin Trevor), quite a competent sez. 
retary, reads this out he makes a hash 








‘a at 





of the Latin. When a creditor of 
Sylvanus (Mr. Cuartes Garry), unctu- 
ous and florid in the extreme, repeats 
the motto, he makes another and quite 
different hash of it.’ Just after Sylra- 
nus's cheeky grandson has tied a dead 
rat to the coat-tail of his sister's suitor 
—but this happens, providentially, off 
the stage—Charles Veninor, the nosy 
solicitor, comes in and says, “I smell a 





rat,” referring, of course, to that little 
matter of the commission. Here's | 
tragic irony for you! Mr. Lawrence | 
Hawray has this part and does what he | 
can with it. But it’s a crude 
part for a solicitor, to my mind. | 
As for Joe Pillin, who sells the | 
ships, he is withered, as | said, | 
but Mr. H. R. Hiexerr can't | 
make him much more; while his | 
son Bob, who was played by Mr. | 
Reaernacp Bacn, might have had 
another o between the b’s, so little 
is he allowed to shine. 
Old Sylvanus had a severe and 
pious daughter in his home who 
made life a burden to him. This 
was Miss Lovist Hampton, who | 
looked severely pious but had a | 
little difficulty with her long Ed- 
wardian skirt. And then there 


a 
\ 
ll are Rosamund and Phyllis Larne 


Rosamund was the widow of the 
old man's natural son, and a lady 
novelist in a suburban home with 
pink satin bows on the cushions 
and a chronic debt to the gas. 
Miss IreNe Rooke writes novels 
and dodges the gas very nicely; 
and Miss Joan Mavupe, who 1s | 
Phullis, behaves quite charming- 
ly, dries her hair at the fire and 
pets her grandpapa. She is sup- 
posed to have a bad cold, but she 
doesn’t really act that well. | 
never for a moment thought it 
was nearly as bad as mine. 

I hope we shall see many more 
of these hard-bitten apoplectic old 
business heroes of eighty odd | 
years. They are just what is 
wanted to rejuvenate the ee stage. 
IVOE. 


“Tue Pevican” (AMBASSADORS). 


Tue pelican, so our naive forefathers 
declared, feeds its young from selflessly 
self-made wounds in its own breast 
(pelicans, it must be admitted, don’ t 
look quite like that); and Miss F 
Tennyson Jesse and Mr. H. M. Har- 
woop have made a very skilful and at 
times an unexpectedly moving play on 
the old theme of the mother who sacri- 
fices everything for her child, even her | 
own deferred happiness and that o! | 
herlover. And you see the young, who 
don’t know the real nature of wounds, 
especially the wounds of the old (people | 
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of thirty-eight or so!), gobbling up the|ing married again for convenience and 
blood so very casually. unhappily, is Adjutant-General, having 
The Heriots are of ancient stock,|to his credit a brilliant frontier cam- 
deathly proud and very much concerned | paign. 
with the handing on of the Herzot torch Robin must of course have what he 
of life. And young Marcus Heriot is so' wants, says Wanda to the diplomatic 
| hopelessly indiscreet as to go 
and marry a Canadian (this 
was at the time of the Great 
War and before Wembley). 
Lady Heriot makes the poor 
| girl's life such a burden that 
i she flies from the house and 
| hides herself for four months, 
lat the end of which time she 
has a child. Ofcourse it can’t 
| be Marcus's, though the family 
| solicitor, with evident mem- 
i ories of a cause célébre in his 
mind, points out that of course 
lig can. But in the Divorce 
| Court Wanda admitted—why, 
| we are told later—her love for 
janother man, and the jury 
thought that sufficientevidence 
to convict her of infidelity. 
Into a discussion of whether 
for no there shall be a new 
jaction to declare the child a 
| bastard bursts Wanda to make 
| an offer to Marcus. “The 
jchild is yours. You can take 





| him and I will never see him Charles Cheriton (Mr. Cuantes Curnpy) to Wanda_ Heriot conquering Heriot blood must 


(Miss Joseputne Vieror). “1 CORTAINLY THINK THAT 


be oO "et act ; ) > 
i If y« u reject him now he CASE A COURSE OF PELICANISM 18 INDICATED.” 


| will belong altogether to me.” 
Marcus, with the weary air of the dis-| solicitor. But how can it be managed ? 
honoured man, makes his stern choice, i You have to show birth certificates at 
| rejects his own child, and Wanda goes Sandhurst . they are very particular, 
|off supremely happy. She felt bound|aren’t they? “ Yes,” says the sober 
| to make the offer, she explains, in case | man of law, bursting for the moment 
| the boy when he grows up would really | into humour, “ which is odd, consider- 
| like to lead the intolerably stuffy life of | ing the kind of men they do let in, men 
British aristocrats. Glad that that’s 
}all over, she will go out and earn a 
| livelihood in her robust Canadian way 
And she does, of course. Seventeen 
years have elapsed and we are now in 
| 1936. We find her right-hand man to}. 
| &Franco-Jewish financier, and after five 
| Years exclusively devoted to business the 
| two have fallen deeply in love. Young 
Robin, educated in France and ignorant 
j of his parentage, believing his mother | 
| & widow, is just coming over from Eng- | 
land, having been on a holiday with the | 
sons of that well-meaning solicitor who | 
had always had his doubts as to the| 
Justice of the verdict in Heriot v. Heriot | 
and Montgomerie. He now knows that | 
his doubts were justitied—Robin at | 
seventeen is the image of his father at | 
that age. And when the boy arrives all | 
he can think of is that he must forth-| 
With go to Sandhurst. The persistent | 
ved os towards soldiering leaves | 
m i . . . 
~ og nai nay pri cal General Sir John Heriot (Mr. Fae Kren) 
ee ee |fo Robin (Mr. Rosenr Anprews), whom he 


| 
} 
j 
' 
| 


| 











rather too evidently the sons of their 
father.” But there exists an old- 
established pastime in England known 
as wangling. Now if the Adjutant- 
General, an old friend of his (and indeed 
no other than Robin's father), were ap- 
proached in the right way 
perhaps something might be 
done. 

“But you won't tell him 
who Robin really is ?"’ 

“ Not if it can be managed 
without, word ef honour. But 
you must leave me discretion.” 

So off goes Robin to the 
Adjutant-General's. Old Bea- 
den, the butler, guesses the 
truth in one, because he knew 
Marcus at seventeen, whereas 
the A.-G, had not that advan- 
tage. And old Sir John Heriot, 
who is suffering from loss of 
memory and living in the past, 
thinks Marcus is his brother 
and greets the boy Robin as 
his own son. Even Adjutant- 
Generals can put two and two 
together with a lead like that. 

And so the train is laid for 
our poor Wanda to play the 
pelican, _ You see, of course, as 
everybody would see, that the 
1 YOCR be served. It is the Canadian 
Vanda, not in the stock-book, 
who must give up her St. Martin's sum- 
mer happiness that Dodin may have 
his pick of the regiments and his own 
name and place in Scotland, instead of 
merely being pushed into some obscure 
crowd, 

A very well-made play; not exactly 
modernist in conception, but logically 
proceeding from the stated premises to 
this inevitable conclusion. And quite 
brilliantly presented. Miss Joserninr 
Vicrork is a name unknown to me 
(doubtless to my discredit). She showed 
by a hundred skilful and indeed subtle 
touches the sterling character, the fight- 
ing quality, the passionate maternity, 
the capacity for passion, the indigna- 
tion and puzzlement of an alien, in- 
sufficiently armed, fighting against an 
entrenched position; and by keeping 
herself well in hand carried through 
the difficult passages towards the end, 
when the breaking-point was reached, 
without an effect of uncomfortable 
over-emphasis. This seemed to me a 
very sincere and capable piece of play- 
ing. Mr. Frev Kerr, as the old Baronet, 
looking astonishingly like Bismarck 
made kindly in retirement, gave us a 
quite delightful performance—as good 
as anything he has done in a career 

inted with many successes. Mr. 
lerpert Mansnane, particularly in 











¥ can, is heredity. | mistakes for his son. “Wuy, rr'8 Marcus— 


eee 


the Third Act, came back into his old 





Meanwhile, in London, Marcus, hay- | Marcus axp Brsmarcus—ru, WHAT?” 
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excellent form. Mr. Nicnoias Hansen 
skilfully avoided the and obvious 
in his study of the financier, and played 
with a ten es and ion which 
served his authors well. Mr. Roperr 
Axprews’ Robin was a quite admirable 
piece of work. ‘There was mucli more 
in it than the exploitation of an at- 
tractive personality or easy natural 
manner, 

Miss Manen Terry Lewis was effec- 
tive as « cold, hard and indeed entirely 
inhuman Lady Heriot. It is never 
quite fair to authors to say that the 
players flattered their work—that’'s 
what players are for—-but they cer- 
tainly carried the piece, with its rather 
unlikely assumptions and situations, 
over shoals on which with less skilful 
playing it might have run aground. 





HOW TO HELP SCIENCE. 


Dear Mr. Puxcu,—-I have read with 
much interest Mr. Perr Rroae’s address 
on the “Modesty of Authors” to the 
Livery Committee of the Stationers’ 
Company. The proofs which he ad- 
vances are overwhelming, and his sug- 
gestion that authors should keep in front 
of the public by having public-houses 
named after them has much to recom- 
mend it. Unfortunately, though the 
specimens which he selects are admir- 
able, the scheme will not always work 
unless it is intended to embrace tem- 
perance hotels as well as those which 
provide alcoholic refreshment. Then 
and then only would it be possible to 
render justice to one of our most dis- 
tinguished poets under the sign of “The 
Jolly Drinkwater.” This difficulty how- 
ever might be evaded by substituting 
the titles of authors’ works for their 
names. “The Shropshire Lad,” for 
instance, has a fine ring about it. “The 
Green Man” we know, but why not“The 
Green Goddess” ? The popularity of 
one of our most illustrious writers would 
be far more effectively promoted by the 
appearance on a sign-board of “ The 
Golden Bough,” with an appropriate 
design, than by the inscription, “The 
James Frazer.” 

But it is not in the world of letters 
alone that practical measures are needed 
to remedy the disastrous results of this 
excess of modesty, coynessand shrinking 
from publicity. Nothing, for example, 
is done to leading men of science 
in front of the public. . It is an extra, 
ordinary and deplorable fact that none 
of them are or ever have been knows 
by their Christian names or by endear- 
ing diminutives. No one ever spoke 
of Cnantre Darwin ot Tomay Huxiey 
or Exe Spencer. To break down this 
aloofness, to bring science home to the 
heart of the heorn we must revise the 





method of nomenclature on the lines 


= with such signal success in the 
world of politics. The statesmen who 
count to-day no longer dwell in ivory 
towers. Their appeal to the people is 
enormously fortified by the faet that 
they are known, not by their surnames, 
but as Toms and Bobs and Jimmies 
and Joshes. I would suggest therefore 
that the Press should take the lead in 
extending this admirable practice to 
the luminaries of the laboratory, the 
pioneers of research, the unriddlers of 
the universe. Think of the advantage 
to the Royal Society if its President 
were known, not as Sir CHARLES Suen 
nineton but as“ Sherry”! We have 
our Ronxy Knox, why not Ronny 
Ross? “Sin Oviver Lover” is but a 
lodge in the wilderness; as “ Olly 
Lodge" he might serve as the name 
for hundreds of suburban residences 
or rural bungalows. To sum up, the 
scheme is (1) in keeping with the spirit 
of the times, (2) calculated to humanize 
and sweeten life by promoting fraternal 
familiarity between eminence and ob- 
security, (3) capable of realization with- 
out the expenditure of a farthing. On 
all these grounds I count, dear Mr. 
Punch, on your benevolent and power- 
ful support. 


Yours faithfully, Humanxrranian. 





TRUE TO TYPE. 

“Quick!” cried Helen, as a large 
lady loomed before our carriage window. 
“Put her under the seat.” 

I seized Tzu Hsi (commonly called 
Zu Zu) and shoved her behind my 
heels. 

And none too soon. The large lady 
was indeed coming in. “Iniquitous!” 
she stormed at the porter who was 
stowing away her gear. “ Guards’ van ! 
I've never heard of such a thing.” 
(Zu Zu at this moment tickled my leg.) 
* As for taking a special ticket ——’ 

“Not allowed to travel without,” 
said the porter. 

“ Since when, my good man?” 

“ My good man” was not giving away 
dates. He jumped out and closed the 
door a8 one experienced in transporting 
tigers, 

“ Monstrous ! " 
glaring at me. 

“ Ah—quite,” I agreed timidly. 

“They are such—so essential to 
one,” began Helen pleasantly. 

“So you have one? Do you take it 
about with you?" ‘ 

“ Not always,” I replied guardedly. 

“Ours is only a little thing,” added 
Helen. 

I am sure I heard Zu Zu sigh. 

“ Little or big, such a rule is ridieu- 


went on the lady, 





lous.” 
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“ What kind is yours?” I inquired, 
“A Berlange.” 


“Oh-—really. I haven't come across | 


them. French, perhaps?" 
“ No, Ameriean.” 


“There are so many different kinds 


over there,” put in Helen. 


“None to beat a Berlange. You | 


don't see much in the papers about | 
them—yet; but when they do come | 


over 


“Oh, not toys, of course. 
fanciful. 
clean, and wonderfully quiet. 

‘ Perhaps,” I said, “there are no 
cats in your neighbourhood ? ” 

“ Cats do not disturb my peace.” 

“ But his?” I ventured. 

“ His ? I am unmarried. Unmarried 
I mean to remain.” 

“Of course,” murmured Helen tact- 
lessly. 

‘* We thought——-” I began. 

‘I may remind you that the time is 
long past when marriage was considered 
the end of women.” 

‘Sometimes it is only the beginning,’ 
said Helen shyly. 

* Not for women with vision, They 
cannot slack about. There's too much 
to be done. Reforms to put up, abuses 
to put down.” 

* Put up, put down,” I heard mysel! 
repeating. 

“ Take dogs now, On toy dogs alone 
there are people who spend more than 
@ poor man’s income. 

* Really?” said Helen faintly. 

* Look at the number of dogs carried 
about by idle women. You see them in 
shops, buses, taxis, trains—-in any com 
partment you please, mind you, without 
a special ticket. But we are putting 
a stop to all that. You may know 
Mr. Blum?” 

“ Y-e-s,” 
heard the name.” 

“Stephen Blum, the man who waged 


Nothing 


” 


‘What size are they ?" asked Helen. 


Very easy to manage; so | 


I said, “I think I have | 


war on silk stockings—of course you ‘ve | 


heard of him. 
precious few left when he's done with 
them.” 


Well, there will be | 


“ With—er—silk stockings——and per- | 


haps socks?” I added sadly, feeling « 
warm tongue roaming a bare spot over 
my heel. 


“T mean pet dogs,” returned the | 


bewildering lady, “ particularly those 
repulsive, sniffling, snuffling, expensive, 
horrible Pekinese! I'm on my way to 
Mr. Blum now.” 

She rose as the train ran into 4 
station. Towering above me, she pulled 
a black case off the rack, and, swinging 
it over my head, she said, “ Tis is my 


Berlange—and in what other country | 
would railways be allowed to charge | 


extra for a folding typewriter?” 


—————— 
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Dealer (inspecting horses with a view to purchase), “’ERr, YOUNG FRLLOW, LET "IM STAND NaTURAL. I'M BUYING ‘osses, NOT 


WeMBLEY Lions.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I vo not feel that Mr. Huan Wa.pous is quite at his best 
in The Old Ladies (Macwituan), though passages of the 
book have given me acute and memorable pleasure. It is the 
happy ending, of course, that lets it down, an ending which 
jostles out of court the whole volume’s redeeming philosophy 
while leaving its material oppressiveness unchallenged. It 
is one old lady's perquisite, this happy ending. Only Mrs. 
Amorest enjoys it. And there are two other old ladies, 
Mrs. Payne and Miss Beringer, who have the air, all along, 
of expecting something of Mr. WaLPoue's ultimate gener- 
osity. Mrs. Payne and Miss Beringer have no spiritual 
resilience ; the former is a slattern and a sensualist, living 
entirely for sweet food and bright colours; the latter a foolish, 
nervous, sentimental old maid, slend bound to life by 
the memory of one friend and the affection of her dog. 
Spiritual resilience, on the other hand, is Mrs. Amorest’s 
strong point, When the story it has already sur- 
vived the death of her husband, the revelation of his in- 
solvency, the departure of her boy, Brand, for America, and 
Mrs, Amorest’s own withdrawal (out of mingled pride and 
necessity) to entire seclusioh in a Polchester garret. Two 
other garrets in the same gaunt house are oceupied by the 
two other old ladies; and the trio is staunchly shepherded 
by Mrs. Bloram, an overburdened but ki charwoman. 
Three great interests agitate the three old ladies: the pos- 
sible return of Mrs, Amorest’s son ; the possible inheritance 
(by the same lady) of her mean Cousin Francis’s money, 
= = one reversion to — more or less demented 
Mrs. Payne a glorious am dragon, the property of 
Miss Beringer. What happens to the son, the iaaiey ‘and 

















the dragon it would not become me to divulge ; but, if you 
keep your eye on the fate of the second, you will enjoy (1 
think) the most charming and characteristic work in these 
new annals of the inimitable Polchester. 








You may reasonably expect a slightly bookish flavour | 


about a volume of short stories by Mr. J. C. Squire, the 
more especially when you see that it is called The Grub 
Street Nights Entertainments (HoppER AND STouGHTon). 
They are quite good stories, and the author has the advan- 
tage of knowing the world of which he Writes ; but there 1s, 
perhaps necessarily, a certain similarity about his subjects 
and the manner in which they are handled. He works the 
“irony of life” idea rather heavily. Here, for example, we 
have the critie who out of sheer pity gives a dying novelist 


a two-column notice on the day of publication and persuades | 
two brother reviewers to follow his example. Of course 
the novelist recovers and flourishes exceedingly, while the | 


kindly_eritie finds his reputation for sound judgment slowly 
perishing. Then we have in “The Cemetery ” the poet who 
is entrusted with all the obituary notices for that great daily, 
The Sun, meluding his own, and wins for himself a century 
or so of fame, though not precisely by the way you would 


expect. There is generally a touch of the farcical element, | 


a pleasant ex : 
He is not afraid of pouring millions into the lap of his 
favourites, as with that amiable little bibliophile, ¥r. 
Mackenzie Wile, hero of ‘The Golden Scilens.” Probably 
you have seen this and several of the other stories in the 


ration, about Mr. Squire's conclusions. | 


pages of magazine “whose editor had no option,” as the | 
author explains in a prefatory note. They are all quite | 
worth reading, from “The Man who Kept a Diary "—or 


rather who became a personality by allowing the world to 
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think that he did so—to “The Man who 
Wrote Free Verse” with the praise- 
worthy intention of coming forward in 
due course and explaining that it was 
alla joke. His sad fate is adumbrated 
in an effective cover design, but some 
of his verse, free and constrained, is 
fortunately preserved for future gen- 
erations in these pages. 
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Sixteen tales of the shorter breed 
Are Leaves from Arcady ; 

Very Arcadian tales indeed, 
Simple as A BC; 

Out of the Forest of Ys are they— 
Forest of Ys is but the New one 
(That 's what I found a foreword say, 
Hinting many a tale 's a true one). 





Manly Jack and maidenly Jill, 
Modestly here go both, 
Kisses are rarely accomplished till 
There is a plighted troth ; 
Virtue ever comes out atop ; 
Vice has none of its usual habits ; 
Some of the actors seem to pop 
In and out of the Leaves like rabbits 


Sport and comedy help the themes, 
Dancing and doughty deeds ; 
How to ticket ‘em? ‘Charining” 
seems 
Surely the tag cne needs ; 
* Perfectly charming,” I've no doubt 
Many a forester free will vote them. 
Gassent anv Company bring them out: 
Horace Axnestey Vacnen. wrote 
them. 





Do you remember the Winuram| 
Mores hero who “thought Hector | 
the best knight a long way” because | 
his whole career was a “ striving well to | 
bold up things that fall" ? That is just | 
what I feel about Mr. ALFrep Noyes | 
and his critical exploits. Tall Troy ‘s | 
on fire and he comes too late to play 
Lacccén. The walls are already divided 
and the animated entrai's of the 
Wooden horse are contesting every 
street corner. Old wisdom meets the 
fate of Priam and young innocence is 
carried away with Cassandra. “ Texent | === = 

t, qua deficit ignis.” But this particular Hector is 
not at his rival's chariot-tail yet. In fact, as regards Some 
Aspects of Modern Poetry (Hopper and SrovGHtoy), it 
18 rather the other way about. Yet I should give a 
false impression of a book full of constructive enthusiasm 
if let it be imagined that Mr. Noyes exhausts himself in 

mic. Only “Some Characteristics of Modern Litera- 
ture,” the last of his fifteen essays and lectures, is aggres- 


full of patient technical discernment, 

of his book! How genial, yet how justly deferential, are 
essays on Srevenson, Henuey and Austin Dorson! 
and how happy is his zest for “the Horatian tradition of 
ish light verse ’’ when he encounters it (as he naturally 
does) in his study of «‘ Some Yambridge Poets and Poetry”! 
4S paper on James Tomson, who ate the sunny side of 
Own peaches as they hung on the tree and wrote one 
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sively pugnacious. And how sensitive to spiritual excellence, | 
is the greater part | 








BALLROOM MANNERS. 
WEARY DANCING-MAN COVERS A YAWN. 








| inimitable line to a wallflower as well as “ Rule, Britannia,” 
lis very pleasant reading; and the more academic essays— 
especially * Tennyson and Some Recent Critics "—are all 
bravely argued. But I do feel that Mr. Noyes is extreme 


purgative. In the case of Tennyson, all one can say is that 
it has gone on too long, and that the whole body of con- 
temporary English verse is the weaker for its continuance. 





That familiar scheme of remance in which two together, 
hero and heroine, drift down an idyllic river by way of 
idyllie adventures to an idyllic coast and joyful ever-after, 


almost forgive Mr. Abpgn Brooks the ugl 
applies to bring it into being in his first no 
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in deprecating all revolt from the Victorians, for, though | 
reaction is not in itself a fruitful thing, it is undoubtedly | 


has always something so fascinating about it that one can | 

mechanism he | 
, The Enchanted | 
Land (Fisuer Unwiy). Insanity, even though it he clearly | 
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' temporary and perhaps not to be taken too seriously, seems 
always too grim a subject to be made use of in this way. 
it must be allowed, all the same, that, once the author has 
supplied himself with a hero who breaks away—at a mo- 
ments notice, across country and scantily clad—from the 
meshes of business to follow art, and with relatives and 
gendarmes in pursuit, it is only necessary to add a charin- 
ing gipsy ally who will assist the escape in a punt, and 
clearly the idyll may develop as satisfactorily on a river in 
Brittany, where it is actually placed, as, say, on the water- 
ways that lead to Southern seas. Mr. Brooks is often 
quite successful in detail. I don’t know when I was so 
pleased by positive criminality as by the gipsy girl's theft 
of the tubes of paint, for instance, and his descriptions both 
of the middle-aged artist stifled in uncongenial surround- 
ings and of the same man, after the repressed impulse has 
burst its way through, lost to all things except the faculty 
he is now at last indulging, have both psychologic power 
and human pathos. On the other hand he carries the 


Granted the extreme innocence of the seventeen- year-old 
Terry Desmond, who is its heroine, there is nothing impos- 


he showed her at their single meeting. »Thus when her 


monde, tells her that Miles wants to take a girl for a long 
cruise in his yacht in order to give his faithless wife cause 
for a divorcee, Terry is able without any misgivings to accept 
the part as a chance of serving her childhood’s fairy prince 
Miles has stipulated that he should have nothing to do with 
his guest save the necessary flaunting of their connection at 
Monte Carlo and similar resorts; but no intelligent reader will 
expect him to maintain that attitude throughout the cruise 
It seems amazing that he should have to be told that Terry 
| is seventeen, not ten years older, and that her innocence i 

| the real thing, no assumption of the ingénue; but long before 
| he knows he has fallen in love with her, and is happily look 





spasmodic style of writing altogether too far. Strictly! ing forward to marrying her after his divorce when his ver) 





speaking, very few of his 
sentences are actually S 
sentences at all, and 
where they do chance 
to include a verb his 
grammar not infre- 
quently is still deplor- 
able. 
Lord Mratn is now, 
[ believe, in his eighty- 
fourth year, and in the 
course of a long and 
useful life has done an 
immense amount of 
solid work in the twin 
causes of patriotism and 
philanthropy. Jn Me- 
movies of the Twentieth 
Century (Monray) he 
carries on the story of 
his manifold activities, Very Polite Victim (whose face has 
bringing them nearly HAVEN'T DAMAGED YOUR Boor.” . 
down tothe present day. 








Se =a unpleasant wife, for- 
| saken by her own lover, 
| decides against taking 
| advantage of his chis 
alry. This is a_ bolt 
ifrom the blue indeed, 
lbut a timely murder, 
very disgusting but very 
well planned, brings 
things to a satisfactory 
| conclusion. Of the ty pe 
| of book where the sheep 
we pure white and the 
|goats so black that no 
fone minds what hap 
| pens tothem so long as 
ithe sheep benefit this 
is a very pleasing ex 
ample, and quite good 
reading. 

On the jacket of Mock 
beggar (Harrap) | have 


been trodden cn). “Sonny. I nore I 








Simply to enumerate the many societies with which Lady 
Mratn and he were concerned would be a considerable task. 
The greater part of this book is devoted to correspondence 
with various eminent persons on these organisations, or 
with — from Lady Meatna's diaries when travelling 
on their behalf. It is only fair to add that Lord Mearu has 
done his best to lighten the serious side of his work by in- 
serting an amusing story whenever he thinks of one. Per- 


haps he has included almost too many ; fcr certainly there | 


are half-a-dozen in this book that I never expected to en- 
counter again in the most gossipy of reminiscences. Here 
we have retold, as though it had happened yesterday, the 
story of “a certain M.P.” who smelt a rat, ete. And here 
also is that anc'ent story, which makes a world tour every 
few years and must now have appeared in every language 
under the sun, of the Englishman in Italy who was so de- 
termined not to be robbed that after being jostled in the 
_ streetand finding his watch missing he pursued the aggressor, 
seized him by the throat and retrieved his treasure—only 
| to find on returning home that he had left his own wateh 
on the dressing-table, Still, there aie others not quite so 
hoary as these and almost as amusing, and anyhow it is 
| good to find an Irishman of eighty-four who still professes 
| to regard the political situation of the world with unimpaired 
| hopefulness. 





ing description of Mr. Laurence W. Meyne.'s novel 


“A not entirely unveracious history concerning several | 
gentlefolk of degree, wherein is discovered, like a vivid 


searlet thread in the drab pattern of Life's carpet, the 
story of Miss Rachel Massinger. Of how she attracted all 
|men, was loved by many, understood by few, comforted by 
jnone.” Mr. Meyneey set himself a difficult task when he 
|started out to persuade his readers that Rachel was so 
beautiful and attractive that men were as wax in her hands. 
If he has failed of complete success the fault is to be found 
in his style, which is irritatingly artificial, and in bis 
strained efforts to be clever in and out of season. Some 
day he may recognise that such a remark as “ holidays con- | 
tist in an infinite capacity for being pained” is not worth 
making. I ought to add that this book is one of the pub- 
lishers’ six prize competition novels. 





Things that one might have Arranged more Tactfully. 
“The Rey, - commenced his ministry on Sunday, as Rector and 





Rural Dean of . At the evening service, the choir sang the | 
anthem, ‘Save us, O Lord.’” Evening Paper. | 
From the story of a shipwreck :— | 
“Captain —— did not notice the boom of the turf which might | 


have warned him of disaster.”"— New Zealand Pager. 
Sometimes described as “‘ the call of the land.” 








sible in the plot of Mrs. C. N. Wriur1amson’s novel, Name | 
the Woman (Meruvrn). Terry has adored Miles Sheridan | 
since her childhood because of the careless kindness which) | 


half-sister,“ The Million Dollar Doll’’ of the New York demi- | 


found this illuminat- | 
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baby boy was given nine Christian 
CHARIVARIA, names. We wonder how long he will 
Mr. MacDonavp is sorry now that/remain a Christian after he finds this 
he disturbed the arrangements for the |out. a2 
Cambridgeshire. . , : 
* A defendant told the Lambeth magis- 
Every good sportsman regrets Mr. |trate last week that a Scotsman gave 
Asquitn’s defeat. Up to the time of/him a glass of whisky and it made him 
going to press, however, no confirma- |drunk. There may be a Scotsman like 
tion has been received of the rumour that, but there is no such whisky. 
that Mr. Luoyp Grorce is going to : ) 
offer him his safe seat. The latest notion for smart weddings 
HN jis that of the prospective bride who 
Mr. Harry Day, the well-known |intends to have her waist-line carried 
revue-producer, has been elected Mem- by a page. 
ber for Central Southwark. It ~~~" — Se AES 
js rumoured that he will press 
for the introduction of the two- 
houses-a-night system at West- 
minster. 





During his campaign, Mr. F.O. 
Roperts, Minister of Pensions, 
played his fiddle. Nero! 





In spite of the fact that M 
Zrovierr denies that he wrote 
the famous Red Letter, it is! 
possible he didn’t. | 


Le Petit Journal states that 
M. Zisovierr intends visiting | 
European capitals and will travel 
incognito. He'd better if he} 
comes to London. 


Fercuson, were not made for | 
reading, but for searching for | 
wild animals. Perhaps this is 
why Mr. MacDonacp saw a red | 
herring in that document from 
Moscow. 


| 
| 
i 
Eyes, according to Sir Fie 
| 
| 
j 


A movement is on foot to | 
obtain an eight - hour day for 
women. The only difficulty 
seems to be in explaining this 
to the twins. . 


: 
| ‘ame 
| 


THE OPPORTUNIST. 


Parent (wh 
* fireworks) 
It is hoped some day to broad- Deneweas eee parle statics, B85. 
cast electric power as well as messages.| A woman who recently appeared in 
It will be lovely when you can cook a 'a London police court cried for fifteen | 
tasher by the Children’s Hour. | hours without stopping. At one time 
. lit looked as if she had discovered the 
Our sympathy is with the American | secret of perpetual emotion. 
golfer. Think what the eighteenth .# 
Amendment has done forthe nineteenth| A contemporary mentions that the 
hole. 6 |Port Laureate makes a practice of 
" |keeping his verses in his desk for a 
We hear that one of the American long time. We have often wondered 
rage I players in London who made | what he did with them. 
® mighty hit and was greeted by a| 
enthusiast in the crowd with | ) 
the cultured cry of “Oh, pretty play, | that the Free State has offered to give 
Sir!” is getting on as weil as can be | way on the Boundary question if Ulster 
will only keep Mr. pr VALERa. 

- 





i 

** | 
. | 

' 





At a North London christening a} 
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. Ss | of 2,619 on the previous year. Trorsky 
We gladly give publicity tothe rumour | said it would spread. 
} J aged 


The withdrawal of all the Mexican | the stuff they print The Daily Herald on. 


Consuls in Great Britain is announced. 
We are asked to state, however, that 
this does not entail the discontinuance 
of Great Britain. _ A 
+ 

_ It is predicted that golf by electric 
light at midnight will be the next 
American craze. A similar novelty 
that occurs to us is golf by sunlight at 
midday in this country, 


A revolving garage is projected in the 
West End of London. It won't be long 
now before a driver who runs over a 
pedestrian will explain that his car was 





still giddy. 


| A method of making news- 

| papers into bread has been dis- 

| covered. The editor of a certain 

daily who shortly expects to 

| have to eat his words looks like 

having a good square meal. 
* * 


. 
Certain Socialist Councils in 
London are providing more lamp. | 
}posts. They don't want the | 
present ones to be over-crowded 
when the revolution comes. 


* 
| A fisherman at Leicester who 
}claims good results from using | 
| beer as a bait says that the ma- | 
| jority of the fish he catches are | 
|male. Experiments are now to | 
| be tried with lipsticks for the 
fernales and cigarette cards for 
the young. , 


| , 
, 


Sefor Basco I naNEz proposes 
| to drop copies of his next book 
all over Spain by aeroplane. 
What is the League of Nations 
| going to do about this? 
* 
Alcohol is being produced from | 
leocoa. It was felt that some- | 
| thing ought to be done to popu- 


| 
| 


has been asked by his son for money to buy | larise the latter beverage. 
“Fireworks! Haven't YoU JUST HAD A 


| An advertiser guarantees to 
keep athletes in training through the 
post. When necessary, we suppose, he | 
would send them a telegraphic massage. 





A professional golfer is the conductor 
of a London choral society. Those 
impressive preliminary waggles should 
stand him in good stead. 

. = 


The total number of Red Indians in 
the United States is 346,962, an increase 


A man recently “left nearly half-a- 
million, all made from asbestos. It is 
not generally known that asbestos is 
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“KIM” AT LOS ANGELES. 

Ir is surprising that the great film 
possibilities of Mr. Krrnine’s famous 
romance, Kim, have been solong ignored. 
A story which not only allows but de- 
mands profuse employment of Oriental 


| “atmosphere,” frequent “shots” of 


mountain scenery and a character whose 
main business is riding horses over 
difficult country, was bound to appeal 
to enterprising film-producers, and we 
are able to state that Mr. Grippeth will 
shortly release a screen version of Mr. 
Krpiixe's masterpiece, with one or both 
of the sisters Gosh in the leading ré/e. 
It is unnecessary to state that this 
film, in common with all others, creates 
a new record for beauty, verisimilitude 
and artistic unity. Genuine natives of 
India have been engaged in San Fran- 
ciseo for several of the smaller native 
characters. A full-sized replica of the 
Taj Mahal has been constructed as back- 
ground for the opening scene—this be- 
ing obviously a more suitable venue than 
Lahore. Several remarkable mountain 


' scenes will be leased from the Everest 


expedition, unless it is found that the 
usual pictures taken in the Rockies give 
a more realistic impression of Hima- 
layan scenery. In short, every resource 
of the motion-picture industry has been 
pressed into Mr. Grippeth's service, 
and even Mr. Krpning was very near 
to being consulted. 

The adapter, Mr. Al Plunk, one of 
Mr. Grippeth’s stenographers, was early 
confronted by two important difficulties 
in the story, namely, the absence of a 
love interest and the extraordinary way 
in which the great American nation is 
ignored throughout. Both have been 
skilfully overeome, and the revised plot 
provides a magnificent opportunity both 
for the all-star cast and for Miss Phila- 
delphia Cinch, who has surpassed her- 
self in the haunting wistfulness of the 
sub-titles, 

Needless to say it was impossible to 
follow the book and plunge into the 
middle of the story. e opening reel 
displays how Kimball O' Hara,a broken- 
down New Yorker of Irish extraction, 
offers his services to an Irish regiment 
serving in India, and how, barely a year 
after his romantic marriage with a 
Simla waitress, husband and wife die 


_ in each other’s arms in a great cholera 


‘that marvellous monument. 


epidemic. The gripping realism of the 
scenes which depict the ravages of this 
disease has afforded keen satisfaction 
to the art experts. Kim, thus orphaned, 
grows up in the love-seented gardens 
of the Shalimar, under the shadow of 
the Taj, and in his mind floats the story 
of the deathless passion which created 
The gor- 


_ geous representation of this immortal 





achievements. After a fruitless appli- 
cation to the chaplain of his father's 
old regiment, Kim meets an American 
missionary, who, discovering his nation- 
ality, undertakes his education. It may 
be remembered that in the book this 
Christian act was performed by a Bud- 
dhist lama—an obvious incecngruity. 
This person occupies a great deal of 
space in Mr. Kirnina’s story; but, as 
one of his principles of life was to “ ab- 
stain from action,” he was obviously 
unsuitable for screen treatment, and, 
while his picturesque figure adds con- 
siderably to the atmosphere of several 
scenes, his part in the story is properly 
small, 

As Kim grows to manhood in the 
old-world atmosphere of the American 
Mission, love comes into his life in the 
person of Maisie Mc Bride, the winsome 
daughter of the missionary. 
the unspoken pledge in her misty eyes, 
he goes forth, in native disguise, to 
combat the Bolshevist propaganda that, 
under the eyes of indolent officialdom, 
riddles the length and breadth of India, 
Inthe compamionship now of the sinewy 
Pathan, Mahbub Al: (whose equestrian 
feats surpass anything previously seen 
on the film), now of the cultured Ben- 
gali, Hurree (a character of the most 
brilliant screen comedy), he finds adven- 
ture in Bombay and Benares, in Delhi 
and Darjeeling, and everywhere goes 
with him the image of the tender 
maiden who waits for him in Lahore 
No expense has been spared in present- 
ing thesescenes. For the representation 
of the great religious festival af Benares 
forty thousand actors and a specially 
constructed scene, measuring half-a- 
mile square, were employed; and a 
strip of country ten miles long was 
specially devastated to represent the 
effect of the floods caused by the sud- 
den rising of the Ganges. 

Kim's steps are dogged through India 
by the beautiful Bolshevist emissary, 
Sonia Vampirevski, who spares no 
effort to entangle him in the net of de- 
sire, and in Peshawur he becomes 
involved in a welter of passion and 
intrigue. A tribal war is in progress 
(several ex-oflicers of the U.S. Army 
have carefully examined and approved 
the equipment and other technical de- 
tails of these war-pictures), and Sonia, 
having infatuated thecredulous Captain 
Strickland, of the Intelligencs Service, 
is about to lay her hands on secret 
documents of vital importance. Mrs. 
Strickiand, a sweet-natured girl of semi- 
New-England extraction, appeals to 
Kim, who, with the assistance of Mah- 
bub Ali, instantly checkmates Sonia's 
allurements and restores two loving 
hearts to each other. 


Reading | 
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Then, at the moment of triumph, he 
learns that r'ot and rebellion are abroad 
in Lahore, and that even the American 
flag that flies over the Mission is not 
sacred. Clinging to the Pathan’s stirrup 
he starts to the rescue, and next day, 





anticipating the tardy arrival of the 
troops, the pair stagger into Lahore | 
and beat back the surging mob that | 
seethes around the Mission. And as 
the sun sinks behind the Himalayas and | 
Mahbub mounts once more to quarter | 
his lonely mountain trail, the ageless | 
flower of love blossoms to maturity in | 
two faithful hearts. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Grippeth | 
has not found it feasible to place the | 
story in a purely American setting, but | 
short of this he has done everything | 
possible to meet the tastes of film en | 
thusiasts, and no one should miss this | 
triumph of the motion-picture-maker’s | 
| 
! 
} 
| 
i 








art. 
THE RIVALS. 

[Critics and amateurs are divided in opinion 
as to the re'ative merits of Mme. Friepa | 
Hempen and Mme. Garor-Curci, who in 
private life is Mrs. Homer Samvur.s. } 
Despite the grave importance of [lec- 

tions 
There are indubitably certain sections 
Of the community quite unconcerned | 
With Candidates, rejected or returned. 
Just now, ¢.g., in Musie’s charmed 
domain, 
Where stars rise suddenly and shine 
and wane, 
The rival merits of two queens of song 
Preoccupy the melomaniac throng. 
And while one party find their favorita 
In Gauur-Curct, agile AMevira, 
The other group in Music’s inmost 


temple 
Seek to enshrine the gifted Frirpa | 
Hempe. 


I, who have never heard a single note 

Proceeding out of either diva’s throat, 

Am clearly not entitled to a vote. 

I learn at second-hand that Ameria 

Is dark and slim and graceful as a 
cheetah, 

While blonde and golden-haired is Ma 
dame Friepa, 

A mixture of a Siren and Armida 

But, on the whole and from a due regard | 

For Greece's glory and the Chian bard, | 

I am prepared to back the singer's claim | 

Whose husband's honourable Christian | 
name 

(Though “ Christian” would be counted | 
& misnomer 

By Mr. Pecksniff)is no lessthan Homer. 








“ After a wealthy Chinaman ‘s conde mned 


to death he can easily hire another to dic for 

him ; and it is believed many poor fellows get 

their living by thus acting as substitutes.” 
Indian Paper 








Not a permanent living, of course 
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Tue married love story is a great 
favourite with the better-class maga- 
zines. Ithas several variations, but these 
: all fall into one of three categories :— 

(a) Misunderstandings. 

(b) An ill-matehed couple who have 
a passion for one another. 

(c) The neglected wife. 

I think we had better take each of 
these in turn and examine its ibili- 
ties. First of all then the Sisander- 

standings story. 
This usually resolves itself into a 
comedy of errors, It must however be 
_ kept upon a fairly serious basis in order 
_ that it shall appear credible at all. It 
should be told with a tender and sym- 
pathetic smile;and the two protagonists 
must be charmingly human, which is 
another way of saying that they go 
| deliberately out of their way to mis- 
understand each other, wilfully and base- 
lessly, upon every conceivable occasion 
_and draw the most impossible conclu- 
sions from the most insignificant of 
_data. What they really need is for 
| some person with two grains of sense 


pettestd hist nathiabl sv oariatte 


see ean heath tian a iain 
sR 














1 ay 

| to come and bang their heads together 
1 Lesson VIII.—Tue Marriep Love The story should take them to within 
| Srory. a few inches of parting for ever, and 


then bring them swiftly together again. 
Something like this :— 


With an exclamation of joy, Proctor 
Murdock flung his hat into a chair and 
swung his young wife off her feet. 

“ Well, darling,” he said, kissing her 
fondly, “ had a good day ?” 

Irma smiled at him tenderly—this 
great big man-husband of hers. Her 
very own ! 

“Yes, dear,” she replied as he set 
her down again. “As good as it could 
be without you. And who do you think 
I ran into in Piccadilly ?” 

Proctor was idly turning the pages 
of a new book which lay upon the table. 
“I don’t know, darling; tell’ 
Suddenly he stiffened. “Irma, what 
does this mean?” he demanded in 
a voice of thunder, pointing at the 
book. 

Irma followed the direction of his 
quivering finger. On the blank page 
at the beginning of the book were 
written the words, ‘To dear old Irma, 
with love from Frances.” 





Wife of Conservative Candidate (to Butler who has been out to see the results), “ WeLt, Soames?” 
Butler. “Wr 'veE GOT OUR MAN IN—THAT 15, OUR GENTLEMAN, Ma’am.” 


that ’s— 
“I don’t believe you,’ Proctor in- 


passion—‘‘I can’t believe you! Why 
but the answer is plain enough. 
clear that you love me no longer. 
More, it is clear that you never have 
loved me. 
you are desperately in love with some- 
body else. I see it all now. Ou 
marriage was a ghastly mistake. But it 
is not teo late. At least I will not 
stand in your way any longer. I will 
throw some things into a bag and go 
off to shoot wallabies in the wilds of 
the Australian jungle. Good-bye for 
ever.” 

Irma’s eyes hardened and the inno- 
cent explanation of the fatal words 
froze upon her lips. 

Proctor’s speech—nay, his w hole at- 
titude—had opened her eyes to some- | 
thing which she had never even re- | 
motely suspected before. 1t was a | 
cruel blow, but bravely she braced her 
small frame to bear it. Not only had 
Proctor never loved her, but he must 
for weeks have been carrying on & 





“Oh, that!” she said easily. “Why, | 


terrupted in tones which shook with | 


do you lie to me like that, Irma? Oh, 
‘ It is | 


More still, it is clear that | 





vulgar intrigue with a dreadful little 
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chorus-girl. What other explanation 
could there be? It was only too abund- 
antly obvious that he was simply seek- 
ing an excuse to leave her. 

Very well. What must be, must. | 
She disdained to plead with him. At| 
least her pride should not allow her to | 
stand in his way now that he had 
made his wishes so terribly clear. 

“Good-bye, Proctor,” she returned | 
in even tones. 

Proctor darted one look of amaze- 
ment at her. He had never dreamed 
that she would take him at his word. 
So it must be true, then. His little| 
Irma! Oh, God, what a cruel blow! 
But he must meet it bravely. He 
must not show how terribly he cared. 

With a stiff lip he swung on his heel 
and strode from the room. 

For a moment Irma listened desper- 
ately to the sound of his retreating 
footsteps. She had never dreamed that 
he really would go. So it was all true 
then. Her big Proctor-man ! 

Her knees gave way beneath her and 
she fell, a little crumpled heap, under 
the table. 
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And so on, until Proctor can’t find | 
his spare collar-stud to pack, and so 
misses the first train for Australia. | 
Whereupon Frances duly arrives for | ZA 
dinner, having been invited by Irma in ' 
the Piccadilly book-shop, and turns | 
out to be a girl and an old school-friend 
of Irma's. 


“Irma,” said Proctor shakily, and 
his face was very white—“ Irma, I was 
on the verge of making a hideous mis- 
take.” 

“Then you don’t love her after all ?’ 

Irma cried, a world of shy delight | . 
dawning in her brown eyes. “ You ‘re 
not going to Australia with her?” | 

“With whom, dear?” 
“That other horrid woman.” Her| 
lips fluttered and the end of her sensi- ; 
tive little nose trembled ever so patheti- | !S invariably a stupid, well-meaning 
cally. amiable dolt ; the wife a sensitive, highly 
Proctor opened his arms and she intellectual, quivering little mass of 
flew into them like some homing bird. | nerve-ganglions. 

Reverently he kissed the roots of her| The husband inhales his marmalade 
hair, “My darling,” he murmured, | through his moustache at breakfast till 
“there has never been any other woman | bis wife simply doesn’t know what to 
in my life but you. I fear there must} 40 about it. She broods intensely for 
have been some foolish misunderstand- | four or five thousand words ; but what- 
ing between us.” ever she thinks of doing she remembers 

ae 3 | their passion and can’t doit. Soin the 

Which is about the only sensible! end she does nothing. That is the best 
thing the Proctors in these stories ever | of psychological stories; nobody ever 

say. | does anything except brood. But it's 

Over (b), the ill-matched ¢ ouple who | not a bit of good for you to try them. 

ve a physical attraction for one an-| You need a big name for the outside 
other, we need not waste very much | cover to enable you to get away with 

This kind of story should only | that sort of thing. 


time. 
be undertaken by a master of the craft,| So now we come to the Neglected 
Wife story. This is the commonest of 


its interest is purely psychological. 
we need say here is that the husband | all the married love stories, and is a 


LOVE’S 


Newly-married Wife. “ DARLING, THIS IS 


| 
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RECORDS. 


OUR TWENTY-SEVENTH MEAL TOGETHER.” 


very tense affair indeed. It must be 
treated with deep and earnest serious- 
ness, and will weil repay the trouble. 

In this case the husband is usually 
some rather eminent person—a leading 
barrister, a big business man, a Harley 
Street surgeon, or a well-known autho- 
rity on this, that or the other. He is 
middle-aged and of a somewhat stern 
unfrivolous disposition. His wife is 
always young and beautiful, and was 
generally carried away at first by the 
glamour of his fame. He loves her 
devotedly in his quiet unobtrusive way ; 
but his work makes pressing demands 
upon his time, and it does—let us face 
the fact squarely—interest him very 
much indeed. 

Naturally his wife resents this fright- 
fully. She can’t understand why he 


should want to have anything to do 
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_ with work when he's got her about the 
| place. She begins to wonder discon- 
| tentedly whether she is after all the 
| main thing in his life; whether he does 
| not actually care more for his work than 
| he does for her. Not that she would 
| be so silly as to be jealous of his old 
| work, of course. Nothing so ridiculous. 
| But really it does seem a little unfair— 
_and here we get to it at last—that he 
| should always be neglecting her for it 
to this extent, doesn’t it ? 

Then along comes some handsome 
and unscrupulous young man and points 
out to her very forcibly indeed that her 
husband is in reality totally unworthy 
of her, and wouldn't it be ever so much 
better if shecame along and eloped some- 
where with himself instead? Though 
whether this is intended to prove once 
and for all the completeness of her 
husband's unworthiness, the unscrupu- 
lous young man always omits to state. 

Regretfully, but none the less firmly, 
the wife realises that under the circum- 
stances there is really nothing else to 
do, and off she goes to make her pre- 
parations for the journey. A few senti- 
mental touches come in rather nicely 
here, but the general tone of the passage 
must be terribly ruthless. At the last 
moment however some trivial and quite 
fortuitous remark or action on the part 
of her husband shows her in a vivid 
flash that he really has been madly in 
love with her all the time, and is actu- 
ally most awfully worthy of her. Thus 
all ends happily— st for the 
unscrupulous young man, did he but 
know it, 

The difficulty of writing this sort of 
story will be apparent at once. It is 
that the wife, although always acting 
like a congenital idiot, must yet retain 

| the sympathy of the reader. Appar- 

| ently this can be done, however, for no 
story is more popular with editors. I 
think their idea is that the theme 
appeals to women. If I were a woman 
I should bitterly resent this view. 

Next week we will examine a model 
for the Neglected Wife story. 





Humours of the Election. 
“The Premier has a winderful effect upon 
| his supporters.”—Newe2stle Paper. 

“ Whoever is sent back at the moment, the 
Liberal party in this country owns alone the 
means of bringing back the whole world to 
vanity.”—Manchester Paper. _ 

“GtamMoRGAN (Aberayon)—Right Hon, J. 
Ramsay MacDonald (Ltd.)."—G!asgow Paper. 





“Mrs. —— having had lessons on up-to-date 
cookery, will visit good houses for luncheon or 
dinner.”—Provincial Paper. 
| Without having enjoyed Mrs. ——'s 

educational advan a good many of 
| our New Poor ale prepared to ds 
L 


the same. 





WHITE SOX v. GIANTS. 
Aw Hovr at Stamrorp Brince. 


At either end of the ground stood 
the goal-posts and nets which were used 





“T THOUGHT HE WAS OVERCOME BY PAIN.” 


last year (they tell me) by the opponents 
of the Chelsea Football Club. Some- 
where in the middle of the field a man 
dressed in a sort of humorous golfing- 
suit and a jockey cap went through the 





“DEFYING THE sTORM.” 


complicated motions of a new dance. 
He raised one knee, put his clasped 
hands above his head, spun round and 
turned his back to the audience. I 
thought for a moment that he was over- 
come by pain. Then he faced round 
and imitated the action of a man throw- 
ing a ball; but I could not see any ball. 





excuses for these Americans. 





Tommy's place in school, which is pos- 


Whuck! Oh, there was a ball, then, 
It was hit by that man holding a nine- 
pin in front of those two men with 
masks. It went high up into the air, 
descended and was caught with con- 
summate ease. Another gentleman 
jockey took the nine-pin and there was 
another step-dance. 

Whuck! And the ball came like a 
stone from a catapult before the gentle- 
man jockey, who had thrown away his 
nine-pin, had time to reach the canvas 
pad. 

Amidst the pile of pea-nut shells which 
grew round my feet—I was sitting be- 
tween two Americans—lI peered through 
the netting which protected the un- 
masked spectators from the mishits. 
And the most astonishing part of the 
performance was certainly this: that 
half those human catapults seemed to 
be hurling badinage at each othr. 

“No, no, no,” I said to myself, “ these 
Americans don’t understand the Idea 
ofa Game. They confuse it with fun. 
They think it is a merry romping affair. 
Far otherwise is the truth. We were 
not surely sent into the world to take 
our pastimes lightly. Nodecent English 
boy after the age of eight will permit 
himself to see any fun ina game. Con- 
sider the noise and laughter of ‘ Here 
we go gathering nuts and may’ in the 
years of original sin, and compare it 


————« 








with the solemnity of a private school | 


Fun, by that time, is 
it is not 


cricket-match. 
relegated to the form room ; 
allowed to intrude on the serious busi- 
ness of life. At the age of forty to take 


}a light view of a mashie-shot is little 


better than Bolshevism. . . . 

Whuck! <A good hit that. Several 
people running. The jabbering among 
the players grew fiercer still. 

“This is terrible,” I said to myse'f 
again. ‘Is there no sense of reverence 
in America? These gibes, these repar- 
tees might be all very well on the 


Stock Exchange, in the House of Com- | 


mons or in the Upper House of Convo- 


cation, but try to imagine them at 


Twickenham or at Lord's.” 
Nevertheless I did my utmost to find 
Things 
might not be so bad as they seemed. 
This hilarity, after all, might not be 
wholly spontaneous. It might be a 
part of the rules. ... And I attempted, 
whilst the whucking and jabbering 
went on, to imagine a conversation be- 
tween two proud American parents, 
whose boys might eventually, if Heaven 
prospered them, rise to be pitchers or 


catchers for their native town. 


They meet—shall we say ?—at the 
Rotary Club. They talk first of all, as 
in duty bound, in a shamefaced man- 
ner about little Willie's and little 
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sibly top of the form. But they soon 
Jide from this unpleasant topic to a 
consideration of their son’s chances in | 
the great game of life. 
“] am a good deal worried,” says the 
one, “about my Willie.” 
“Why?” says the other. “ He pitches 





beautifully. Can't he fox a base?” 

“Yes.” (Or “Yep,” or “ Yeh,” or 
“Yeah.” I am not very good, 
you know, on the niceties of 
American dialogue.) 

«“ What ’s the matter, then ? 
Can't he throw? Can't he 
catch?” 

« Like sin, Sir.” 

“What's worrying you, 
then? Can he bunt?” (I 
believe that when an American 
baseball-player hits the invis- 
ible ball with his nine-pin, he 
calls it a bunt.) 

“Sure thing. He’s the cutest 
bunter in his class, is my little 
Willie.” 

“What's biting you, then?” 

At that the American father heaves 
a long sigh, the wrinkles gather on his 
forehead and a shadow passes over his 
fine proud face. 

“ Persiflage,” he says. ‘The boy 
makes no headway with his persiflage. 
I tell you, my Willie can’t root worth 
a row of beans.” 

Here again my phraseology may be 
all wrong. I am trying to give you a 
general human picture, you understand, 
so that you may see the intolerable 
pathos of thething. If you want mere 
pep in dialogue you must go elsewhere. 

And then the other American parent, 
pretending sorrow for his old friend, 
but secretly elated because his own 
boy, Tommy, is one of the cutest vitu- 
perators for his age (Yes, Sir) that the 





school has ever known, recommends a 
persiflage coach for the holidays to put 
little Willie through an examination | 
course in back answers and bring his | 
chipping and chaffing into line with 
the rest of his scholastic work. 

And in the end little Willie becomes 
the catcher of his college team, wearing 
& mask and pads and gauntlets as he 
crouches on his hams behind the base- 
plate (?) and never missing the invisible 

l..... But is it for his looks that 
he wins the smile from Maisie’s bright 
eyes? Not on your life. It is because 

can sass the unfortunate batter 
who is bobbing about in front of him 
with such a stream of well-chosen in- 
vective that the poor fellow makes a 
half-hearted bunt and dashes blindly 
and vainly to the first base to hide his 
grief and despair. 


* * * 4 . 
Meanwhile the pile of peanut-shells 








t my feet grew deeper still. The 





Giants seemed to be winning. The 
facetia@ of the catcher became excru- 
ciatingly funny. The Americans on 
either side of me were getting excited. 
They were rooting, I supposed, like the 
players on the field. They appeared to 
be fans. I wished to bea fan too. I 


wished I had some elementary notion 
of the rules, and turned with a faint 





“*Bape Ruse’ TOUCHES THE sPoT.” 


hope to the large free pamphlet which 
had been pressed upon me at the gate. 

I found nothing about the rules there, 
but I found enough to assure me that 
America was sound-hearted after all. 
Her levity about the national pastime, 
as I had already begun to hope, was 
assumed. The photographs of the men 





“ WHERE ARE ALL THE MONKEY-NUTS TO- 


pay?” 
“Ar Tue Basepatt Marcu.” 


in the book were not the photographs 
of fldneurs, but of men who understood 
Reality, as we understand it ovex,bere. 

“Charles A. Comiskey,” I read, 
“known all over the baseball world as 
‘The Old Roman,’ is the popular owner 
of the White Sox ... John J. Evers 
is widely known in song and story as 
the pivot of the Tinker to Evers to 








Chance combination of the old Club 
machine . . . John J. McGraw takes 
full responsibility on the field, and does 
not hesitate to bear the blame if one 
of his pet plays turns out badly". . . 
(How unlike our mere Premiers over 
here!) . . . “while Hugh Jennings, the 
man who made famous the great coach- 
ing ery of ‘ E—e—e—eahb,’ starting as 
a player in Louisville, Ky., in 
1891, was traded to Baltimore 
in 1893.” 

And then there was “The 
Man of the Hour —Judge Ken- 
nesaw M. Landis, High Com- 
missioner of Baseball, who was 
elected to the new and highest 
position in baseball by unani- 
mous vote of the sixteen major 
League Clubs for seven years. 
He was also endowed with ab- 
solute power without appeal.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

I gathered also that the ob- 
ject of these gentlemen in un- 
dertaking the present tour was 
to popularise baseball throughout the 
world, “as the foreign world in the last 
fifty years has been taking and adopt- 
ing America’s inventions for their com- 
mercial progress, beginning with steam 
as a motive-power, then to telegraphy, 
sewing-machines and farming imple- 
ments, and last, but not least, the in- 
ventions of the electric wizard of the 
world, Tom Edison.” 

Whuck ! 

“ See that guy over there?" said the 
American on my left, touching my arm 
and pointing to one of the gentleman 
jockeys. “ He’s one of your Britishers. 
He comes from Quee-bec.” 

Rising triumphantly amongst the 
pea-nut shells I made a feeble attempt 
to root. Ivor. 








The Moscow Plot. 
The latest theory about the “ Red 
Letter” is that Zrxovierr forged his 
own signature to it. 


“ Voice straining and singing.” 
Advt. in Scots Pajer. 
We have long suspected that some of our 
vocalists did not know the difference. 


Jetting all day cn a@ perfect wicket, the 
M.C.C. . . ."—Sunday Paper. 
The odds are not mentioned, but they 
would have been pretty long if this had 
been in England last summer. 





“John —— and Michael were stopped 
by a policeman as they were walking away 
from the British Empire Exhibition. 

John had in a basket nine bottles of whisky, 
cigarettes and £77 9s. 11d. in notes and silver.” 

Sunday Parer. 


Apparently Jonn had reckoned without 
the copper. 





| 
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| 
| DIARY OF A MONDAINE. 
Mayfair Mansions. 
| Tax comingofthe dark indoor weather 
| has made thinking rather popular. I 
consider it to be, on the whole, a think- 
| mg autumn. Inthe mornings, of course, 
there 's too many other things to do, and 
in the evenings there 's dinner and danc- 
ing; but in the afternoon quite a number 
| of people are thinking quite alot. I've 
| altered the name of my Trifling Teas to 
| Thoughtful Teas—just for the present. 
Not that we bother about psycho- 
analysis any longer. No; we've quite, 
quite done with unburying complexes 
and our subconscious selves have be- 
come simply insufferable bores. Our 
thinking is on better lines. Dear Pro- 
fessor Dimsdale has been giving us 
| a wunnerful series of little Tea Lec- 
tures about this Atom that’s having 
such a social succéss just now. It seems 
there’s an atom in almost everything, 
and if some of the things circling round 
the thing in the middle are displaced 
or taken away the atom will explode 
_ and almost anything may happen then ! 
Some people are so obsessed about it 
| that in sending out invitations they add, 
“If the Atom hasn't exploded.” 
| Everybody's chasing after the Fam- 
ine Figure or Starvation Silhouette; but 
_ Jane Joliffe’s chase has all but ended in 
tragedy. Poor dear, she’s more adi- 
posity to fight against. than most of us, 
_and in vain she left off her favourite 
nicies; in vain she picked imaginary 
things off the floor for hours together ; 
in vain she ran round and round their 
_ ballroom wrapped in blankets; her out- 
line only grew more so. If “il faut 
souffrir pour étre belle,” il faut souffrir 
ever so much more r étre svelte! 
Jane bought one of those instruments 
of torture, a patent “ Slenderiser,” from 
“ Beauty and Grace, Limited,” and one 
afternoon she got into it, and her maid 
fastened her in and kept tightening and 
tightening it according to directions. 
| The poor brave thing actually bore it 
till it was time to dre:s ; they were ex- 
pecting some of Sir John’s political 
| friends, the Save-the-Country arty, to 
dinner. ‘ Let me out now, Parker,” she 
gasped to her maid, The maid tried to, 
but something had gone wrong with 
the fastening, and she couldn't. She 
— on trying, and time went on; Sir 
John came home ; their guests began to 
arrive. Quelle scéne! Members of the 
Save-the Country party waiting for their 
host and hostess and their dinner ; Jane 
screaming in the “Slenderiser”; Sir 
John working at it in vain and de- 
manding furiously what the something- 
something she meant by playing such 
something tricks with herself; Jane, 
between the screams, saying good-byeto 











him and asking him to think of her at 
her best and to remember that it was 
as much for his sake as her own that 
she lost her life trying to improve her 
figure. 

At long last they got her out and 
into a nursing home. 

And now for the burning question 
(no, no—nothing to do with silly old 
polities or General Elections). Who was 
it he expected to meet at the Prehistoric 
Pottery? Let's begin at the beginning. 
We're all tiger-cats more or less this 
autumn, big-cat peltry all the rage. 
But the tigerest of all are Delia East- 
hampton and- Frederica Forfarshire. 
These twain, as everyone knows, are 
much the same height and figure and 
both fair, and there all likeness ends. 
Frederica looks, and is, a demure little 
saint,and Delia doesn’t and isn’t. Fred- 
erica seems to have no thought but for 
Forfarshire, and Delia—well, well, ’nuf 
said. On the whole we're all proud of 
our good girl, whose attitude towards 
her faultier sisters’ amusements has 
always been, ‘I don’t judge you, my 
dears, but. that sort of thing doesn’t 
appeal to me.” Now Delia and Fred- 
erica by some mischance have almost 
exactly similar torleties d'automne, one 
from the Dernier Cri, the other from 
Silhouette’s; black velvet with collar, 
cuffs and flounce of baby tiger, and a 
heavenly little black velvet cap with a 
narrow band of baby tiger round it and 
his eyes and whiskers in front. (There's 
been a holy row about it between 
Dernier Cri and Silhouette’s, but that's 
another story.) 

The Exhibition of Prehistoric Pottery, 
in a poky little gallery tucked away in 
a side street north of the Park, was 
quite a frost, and people didn’t go there 
till a whisper went round that people 
did go there, though not to look at the 
prehistoric pottery. So one afternoon 
Delia thought she'd stroll round and see 
who was not looking at prehistoric 
pottery. She found nothing doing and 
was glancing at some of the weird 
things herself when a voice behind her 
said, “ Darling! You have come again, 
then!” Whirling round she found her- 
self face to face with that dear beautiful 
thing, Claude Clitheroe, beloved of 
matinée girls and of many others who 
are neither matinée nor girls. He lost 
his face for a moment, and Delia said, 
“So I ought to be someone else, ought 
I? And pray who is the other half of 
this rendez-vous, you bad boy? Well, 
as it seems I’m your darling for the 
afternoon, you may take me some- 
where to tea.” And he did: but, though 
Delia tried all the subtlest ways of 
finding out who she wasn’t, hé was 
more than a match for her and she was 





baffled. 





And now what are we to think?. 
There 7s someone who is much the 
same height and figure as Delia and 
who is also wearing black velvet and 
baby tiger just now. But no, no; it 
can't be. 

At my last Thoughtful Tea we were 
skating discreetly round the subject | 
when Pixie Dashmore said, “I vote 
we put an ad. in the Lost column of the | 
dailies.” Frederica Forfarshire came in | 
just at this point and asked, “ What's 
that about an ad. in the Lost column? 
Another jewe! robbery?” “No, dear- 
est,” answered Pixie, ‘‘ something much 
more difficult to be replaced than any 
jewellery. The ad. I thought of putting 
in was, ‘ Halo Lost at the Prehistoric 
Pottery—of no use to anyone but the 
Owner.’ ” 

Frederica didn't turn a hair; 
sipped her tea and said, smiling, ‘What's 
the key to your enigmatic nonsense, 
Pixie?” 

And now, again, what are we to 
think? Is our good girl deeper than 
the deepest soundings? or is she just 
our good girl? 

Sarah Delamont ’s gone simply crazy 
on politics, and, when she blew in last 
Wednesday—the day of the Election 
in a rabid state about the prospects of 
her party, I told her, ‘‘ These nonsen- 
sical trifling things don’t interest me 
and my friends, Sarah. For us the 
great question of the moment is, who 
was it Claude Clitheroeexpected to meet 
at the Prehistoric Pottery?” 

Now that we're all, in the language of 
the circus, performing the barebacked 
act, the problem confronts us of the nicki- 
est way to dispose of the long-handled 
back-puff, especially when dancing. 
Delia Easthampton solves the difficulty 
by giving hers to her partner and telling 
him to puff her back once in every 
round-the-room. 





she 











Amphibious. 
“The tide of Conservative triumph which 
began last night became to-day a landslide.” 
Evening Paper. | 





“ £5 Reward for Return of Black and Brindle 
Scotch Aberdeen Terrier; answers to name 
‘Whisky.’ Easily identified by timid, shrink 
ing disposition.”—Daily Paper. 

Post-war Whisky, no doubt. 





From an article on motor-cars : 
«—__'s send out a rather unique bro hure 
divided—like Ancient Gaul—into two parts 
Weekly Paper. 
So Junius CHsSaR was wrong. 


“ We hope the time will come when we shall 
see established in our Universities domestic 
science tripods,”— Scots Paper. 

Our cook says that may do for the dons, 
but give her a gas-ring. 
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THE SEVENTH DAUGHTER. 
SEVEN times, seven times, Jill, the seventh daughter, 
Curtsied in the moonlight and ran to the water; 
Seven times she bent her knee and seven times she took 
A dimple from the ripple that laughed in the brook ; 
There were two for her elbows and two for her knees, 
Two for the cheeks of her to twinkle as they please 

In and out, in and out, gaily out and in— 

Last, a little ghost of one to lurk about her chin. 

Seven times, seven times, Jill, the seventh sister, 

tan through the meadows, and all the blossoms kissed her; 
Seven gifts she gathered there-~shadows for her eyes, 
Laughter from the sunbeams and rue to make her wise, 
A speed from the wild winds to buckle on her feet, 

Grace from the willow and breath of meadowsweet, 
Freckles from the cowslip for powdering her nose ; 

Then gathered up her beauty and danced on her toes. 
Seven weeks, seven weeks, Jil!, the seventh maiden, 
Tarried with her sisters till her heart was laden 
With a weight of wonderment they could never know; 
Seven weeks she lingered and then she had to go. 
They, she knew, were blinded ;: she, they saw, Was fey 4 
Seven times she kissed them, and then she went away; 
Seven leagues, seven leagues, so lissomely she ran 

Up into the high woods to wed a fairy man. 
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A BROKEN DOG. 


Wuen Eustace asked me to shoot 
partridges with him I beat my plough- 

_ share into a gun and went. 
| “Just a bit of rough shooting I've 
taken,” he wrote. ‘ There will be only 
ourselves. I’ve gone rather a splash 
/on a dog. We ought to see some fun.” 
Eustace met me with a long face and 

a short dog. 

“No birds,” he said dismally, expati- 
ating on the subjects of June thunder- 
storms, second hatches, mowing-ma- 





“We begin here,” said Eustace, open- 

mg gate. “Seek, then, Jenkins!” 
he cocker looked at him pathetically 
and sat down. 

“ Evidently trained not to run riot,” 
said Eustace. 

“Well broken,” I said. Yes, “ broken” 
was the word. 

Eustace made a whole series of en- 
couraging noises, on the principle, I 
suppose, of hoping to hit on the right 
one to suit Jenkins’s peculiar mentality. 
When he reached the hunting noises a 





“ He'll get to know me,” said Eustace, 
slipping ona leash. “ Much better that 
sort than a wild sheep-running kind of 
a dog.” 

He dragged Jenkins to the spot where 
my bird had fallen and remarked en- 
couragingly, ‘‘ Hie, lost!” 

Jenkins found an attractive tuft of 
grassand commenced tochew it heartily, 

“ Hie, lost !" said Eustace again, and 
Jenkins wagged his tail for the first 
time and ate a whole lot more grass. 

“There’s the bird,” I said; and 
Eustace picked up Jenkins and put him 
down by it. He immediately lay 





chines and farmers’ dogs. I bade r 
him cheer up, because there is 
always a shortage of birds until 
one actually begins shooting. 

“Wait till we start,” I said, 
“and then we shall be busy 
enough.” 

The short dog followed at 
E.ustace’s heels. Its shortness} ; 
lay in its legs; they were just 
long enough toreach the ground. 
Its ears were far more adequate. 
Its colouring matter was laid on 
in the erratic manner of a home- 
spun tweed. Whenever Eustace 
stopped, the dog sat down; when 
he moved on again, it continued 
to sit, registering utter misery. 

“Jenkins,” said Eustace, 
“ Jenkins.” 

** What is it? "I asked. 

“Nothing. I am just trying 
to get the dog used to his new 
name; the one he brought with 
him is no use to me at all.” 

Eustace turned and looked at 

| the dog. “Jenkins,” he said 
severely. 

| The dog wormed up to him and 

| lay on its back ingratiatingly. 

“Did you train him?” 

“ No, he was thoroughly bro- 

ken when I bought him. One 
_ of the Agatestone cockers: dam, 
| Aquamarine Agatha of Agate- 
| stone.” 

“Why? Did she bite you?” 

“ His mother, you ass. Sire, 

_ Champion Ampelopsis of Agate- 
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Council). “THERE ’S GRATITUDE FOR YER! 
DONE FOR 'EM. 
FOR STEBBINGS, WHO HAS SERVED YOU FAITHFULLY FOR 
TWELVE YEARS’ ON IT, AND SOMEONE PUTS UNDERNEATH, 
‘WITH FOREIGN MEar’!” 


covey of partridges got up almost at our 
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Local Butcher (who has not been re-elected on the Town 
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on his back in an imploring at- 
titude, and when Eustace chid 
him patiently he rolled tenta- 
| tively on our first fruit. 

“ Perhaps he’s better at ground 
game,” said Eustace he 
pocketed the bird. ‘There ought 
to be a hare or two in this | 
clover.” 

By some means Eustace per- | 
suaded the short dog to walk a | 
few yards ahead; and at the 
same moment that I espied a 
hare squatting in its form Jen- | 
kins caught sight of a butterfly 
\, | and commenced to gambol after 
it. It flew past the hare, which 
Jenkins never acknowledged as 
he cantered by. We almost had | 
to kick the hare up, and it started 
| | off with a bound, butting into 
Jenkins’s latter end in its alarm. 

Jenkins gave one despairing | 
yell, tucked his tail well in and | 
—bolted. I have never seen 
short legs travel so fast. At the | 
—_ first fence he was still leading, 
then the hare followed him into 
some standing barley. 

“I hope the hare don’t pull 
him down and savage him,” | 
said to Eustace, who, having 
frittered away all his breath in 
futile whistling, was looking just 
as the Colonel used to do when 
the battalion got mixed up under 
the eyes of the Brigadier. Lucky 
it was for Jenkins that he was 


as 
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/ stone. You must have seen him at 
| Crurt’s.” 
| “And has—er—Jenkins done any- 
thin ee 2” 
| “Qh, no. bought him for work— 
_ trying him to-day for the first time. 
| Bat, of course, as Anastasius of Agate- 
| stone, he has a stupendous pedigree.” 
| As soon as we had from the 
| farmhouse and shouldered our guns the 
| short dog got more behind us than ever. 
| It was seme time before Eustace could 
_ persuade him that his duties did not lie 
in guarding the base. When he didcome, 
from the way he crawled along his legs 
seemed to have grown shorter still. 





feet. Eustace pulled at his trigger with 
no result; I managed to down a bird 
with my second barrel. Then I heard 
the click of Eustace’s safety-catch and 
the rapid discharge of two barrels close 
to my ear. 

“Just to encourage Jenkins,” he ex- 
plained. “I knew the birds were out 
of range.”’ 

But Jenkins was nowhere to be seen. 

“Mark your bird, but don’t pick it 
up, there’s a good chap,” said Eustace. 
“ Jenkins—Jenkins—ANastasivs! ” 

We retraced ovr way to tlie farm- 
house, where we found the short dog 
sitting under a table. 











out of range. 

The rest of that day was calm and 
peaceful. We got on splendidly with- 
out Jenkins and shot quite a lot of 
birds. I never saw the short dog again. 

When next I met Eustace I inquired | 
tenderly after Jenkins. “I hope you 
gave him a nice funeral,” I said. 

“No,” answered Eustace ; “I ran bim 
to earth at the station—in the ladies 
waiting-room. Holdinga bloomin’ hen- 
levée, he was! And then a doggy-look- 
ing woman said to me, ‘ Surely that 
dog is an Agatestone ?’ 

“*Ves,’ I replied, ‘but no use for 
shooting.’ 
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Guest (whose shooting has caused considerable anxiety, pointing to boundary cairn), “AND WHAT IS THAT FOR‘ 
Host, ““THatT’s SAID TO MARK THE SPOT WHERE THEY BURIED THE LAST MAN WHO WAS KILLED IN THE TOP BUTT.” 





“*Shooting!’ she snorted. ‘Is that 
all you wantadogfor? Then an Agate- 
stone is wasted on you!’ 

“* But surely that’s what a cocker- 
spaniel’s for ?’ 

“* Haven't you heard of shows ?’ she 
said pityingly. ‘Poor little chap! did 
they want to turn him into a nasty 
rough ditch-hunting dog then ?’ 

“And Jenkins, who seemed greatly 
to prefer his new friend to his lawfully- 
acquired master, turned out his toes, 
held up his head as I had never seen 
him hold it, and smirked. Acting on 
the lady’s hint, I polished him up and 
sent him to a big show, where they 
plastered him with coloured labels. You 
never saw such a fuss made of a dog. 

“And then,” concluded Eustace,“ hang 
me if an American didn’t come up to me 
and say, ‘That’s some dawg! Name 
your figure, Sir. I must have that 
dawg for stud purposes.’ And before | 

recovered from my astonishment 
I was fumbling with a three-figure 
cheque ... But it was robbery, sheer 
robbery; and for the sake of his breed 
I ought to have shot Jenkins.” 








“Ww 
Wanted . . . 2-ton monkey . . . must be in 
§e0d condition.” —Adrt. in Provincial Papr. 


It sounds like a new departure in the 
search for a champion heavyweight. 
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RHYMES OF THE R.A.F. 
X1I.—Tue Srores Orricer. 


WITHIN his comfortable den, 

Well hidden from the eyes of men, 

The Officer in Charge of Stores 

Sits snugly by his stove and snores. 

He deems it tactful and discreet 

To let the fleeting moments fleet, 

And, though he would disdain to 
shirk 

A piece of really pressing work, 

He's freely willing to admit 

He rarely goes in search of it. 

His Sergeant says you could not find 

An officer more truly kind 

And less obsessed with foolish fads, 

Providing—this he always adds— 

That no unfortunate mishap 

Disturbs his after-breakfast nap. 


But do not rashly take the view 
That his is just the job for you. 

I think it only fair to say 

| He well and truly earns his pay. 

| From First Parade till set of sun 
He cannot claim his task is done. 
He dare not quit the Stores for fear 
Some wretched airman should appear 
(With Form YZ879) 

To draw perhaps a ball of twine. 
Whereas the officer who flies, 
Unhampered by restrictive ties, 











Performs his early morning stunt, 
Then slips away to shoot or hunt, 
Or, clad for golf in gay plus fours, 
Goes whistling blithely past the Stores, 
Whose O. i/c., with dour grimaces, 

Is issuing supplies of braces, 

Or sorting pairs of Service boots 

To fit the feet of new recruits. 


And this it is that galls him most, 
To know he may not leave his post 
When on a bright autumnal morn 
He hears the huntsman wind his horn 
And sees his lucky fellow-looties 
Abandoning their daily duties. 

With muttered words I can’t repeat 
He seeks his innermost retreat, 

And, having firmly barred the door, 
He flings his hat upon the floor, 
Stirs up the fire until it glows, 

Then settles down to warm his toes. 
And who, I ask, can grudge the chap 
The consolation of a nap ? 




















From a physical culture testimonial: 
“Tam more than satisfied. ... My height 
has gone up to 34 in.”— Weekly Paper. 
This midget seems to be easily satisfied. 





“R.M.S. Maurertsnia. 
Chaliapin, the tenor, surprised and de- 
lighted an audience at a concert on board last 
night.”—Daily Paper. 
Did they expect him to sing soprano? 
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MARE’S NESTS; 
Or, Tue Apretpaum AFPrair. 
In public life, as everybody knows, 


_ nothing is quite what it appears to be, 


and it is clear that in the matter of the 


| Zisovierr or, to give the little fellow 


his real title, the APFELBAUM, letter, al- 
most everything is something else. Iam 


| now in a position to tell you what it is. 


| verb has it, but we 


| sharp Note. The Civil 





That much-misunderstood man, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonaxp, did not exceed his 
customary moderation of language when 
he pa the whole episode as a 
Gunpowder Plot and a mare’s nest. 
“The Election,” he said, to a company 
of Welshmen, “began with a mare’s 
nest (‘the CampBELL case’) and ends 
with a mare’s nest” (the APreLRBAUM 
episode). “Two mare's nests make a 
stable Government,” as the old pro- 





ance of friendly relations with foreign 
countries. One of the best methods is 
to send a foreign country a sharp Note 
about a letter which is believed by the 
whole Cabinet to be a forgery. 

(11) The whole thing is a Tory plot. 
Tn other words, the Tories wrote APFEL- 
nAum’s letter; the Tories captured the 
letter from themselves and handed it 
to the Foreign Office; the Tories then 
stood over the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
Foreign Arrairs and hypnotised him; 
and, while in this defenceless condition, 
he was forced to mark APFELBAUM’S 
letter “‘ Publicity’; they also hypno- 
tised him into ordering a draft Note to 
te prepared; and some days later they 
pursued him into Wales, where they 
made him carefully correct a draft pro- 
test about a forged letter at the height 





of his election campaign. 


in the draft those little discrepancies 
and oddities which have enabied the 
APFELBAUM circle to say quite defi- 
nitely that the letter contained internal 
evidence proving that it could not have 
been written by APPELBAUM. 

To introduce the letter into the For- 
eign Office was easy work. I have 
many friends in the Office, and I had 
only to call on one of them and leave 
the letter on his table. The simple 
fellow saw at once that it was genuine 
and took it straight to the Secretary 
or Stare, this being the ordinary rou- 
tine of the Foreign Office in the case of 
postcards, valentines and other corre- 
spondence from APFELBAUM. 

The Secretary OF State said doubt- 
fully, “Is this authentic, think you, 
Mr. Twist, or are we in the presence 
of a mare’s nest ?” | 








will not dwell on that. 
The Ministerial view of 
the second mare’s nest 
appears briefly, up-to- 
date, to be as follows :— 

(1) APFELBAUM never 
wrote APPELBAUM 's let- 
ter. 

(2) AprecBaum's let- 
ter being a forgery the 
SecrRETARY OF STATE 
ror Foreign AFFAIRS 
did well to have a sharp 
Note sent to Russia 
about AprELBAUM'’s let- 
ter. 

(3) The Secrerary 
or STare FoR FOREIGN 
Arrarrs had nothing to 
do with sending the 


Servants did it behind 
his back. 





Skipper. “Stanp sy, Jin! 
New Lady Owner (whose crew consists of paid hands). “Surety you ’ne NoT 
GOING ON STRIKE Now!” 





ROUNDING THE BUOY. 


DowN HELM WHEN I YELL.” 


My friend Twist is | 
one of those partisan 
Tory Civil Servants who 
notoriously infest the 
Foreign Office, and 
Twist replied without a 
moment's hesitation 

“This is no mare's 
nest, Mr. Secretary 
oF State. The thing 
stinks of authenticity.” 

‘You are right,” said 
the SECRETARY OF | 
Strate. And without 
more ado they put the 
letter in the out tray 
and forget all about it, | 
inthe ordinary course of 
Foreign Office routine 

That was on the 16th. 
On the 24th I noticed 
that ApreLnaum’s let- 
ter was being neglected | 
and for all practical 











(4) The Tories thought they would 
yublish APFELBAUM'’s forged letter first. 
3ut the Government were too quick for 

them. 

(5) The publication had nothing to 
do with the Tories. It would have been 
made anyhow. 

(6) No previous Liberal or Tory 
Government has ever sent a protest to 
another nation about a letter which 
they knew to be a forgery with such 
businesslike efficiency and despatch. 

(7) The Civil Servants honestly be- 
lieved that ApreLsaum’s letter had been 
written by Apreteaum. Poor boobs, 
they would. 

(8) The Civil Servants believed no 
such thing. They did it to down the 
Government. 

(9) Nevertheless the whole of our 
Industry, Trade and Commerce should 
be placed in the hands of Civil Servants. 

(10) The Government were giving 
other parties a lesson in the mainten- 





In the opinion of Ministers this was 
dirty work. But even now, poor inno- 
cents, they have not plumbed the foul 
depths of this affair. Much of the 
above explanation, plausible though it 
be and hideous the light which it 
throws on the standards of honesty in 
our public life, is simply not correct. 
The truth is far, far worse. 

I wrote the Apretpaum letter ! 

Not from any honest political motive, 
mark you ; not to eject the Government 
with a counterfeit document, but out of 
pure deyilry and mischief.. Nor was I 
alone. There were leagued with me in 
this conspiracy Lord Banrour, the 
Bishop of Lonpon, the Governor of 
the Bank of England, and Professor 
Gitpert Murray. I wrote the letter 
and they corrected the grammar. At 
the last moment, however, some germ 
of conscience stirred among us (I think 
it was the Bisnop), and for the sake 
of APrELBAUM we deliberately inserted 





purposes was dead. 

I therefore summoned my committee 
and we met at the “‘ Cheshire Cheese ;” 
the Bisnorp, I remember, could not at- 
tend, but we had a quorum without 
him, and a lark-and-oyster pie. 

And now comes the ghastly part of 
the story. 

Not only did I forge the APPELBAUM 
letter, but I forged the sharp Note as 
well. 

That Note was never drafted by any 
Civil Servant; that draft was never cor- 
rected by the SecreTaRy OF STATE FOR 
Foreign Arrarrs; it was never signed 
by Mr. J. D. Gregory. It was com- | 
posed by me at the‘ Cheshire Cheese” 
in the company of Lord Batrour, the 
Governor of the Bank of England and 
Professor GinBERT Murray, the Bishop 
of Lonpon being absent. I typed Six 
copies on some of Twist’s Foreign 
Office note-paper and handed it to the 
Press; and Mr. MacDonavn, rather than 
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les down the Civil Service, loyally 
accepted the entire responsibility. 

I cannot defend what I have done; 
Iean only repeat that I had no political 
axe togrind; I merely did it out of cus- 
sedness. And I offer here and now the 
fullest apology to everyone concerned. 
When I think what pain must have been 
caused to the honest heart of APrEL- 
BAUM by the mere suspicion that he 
could have written such a letter; when 
I think of the vile insinuations put 
about that the Secrerary or STATE 
vor Foreign Arrairs was in any way 
responsible for the Foreign Office Note, 
I burn, | say, 1 burn with shame. I 
can only plead that it never occurred 
to me that any Briton could harbour 
such ungentlemanly, nay, such un- 
English suspicions. , 

Meanwhile a very similar APFELBAUM 
letter has been received in Germany. 
As a matter of fact I wrote that too , 

And now this is the fifth of Novem- 

and my contrite thoughts turn to 
perhaps the first in that long line of the 
Great Misunderstood who stand so 
proudly across the pages of our history. 
I reter to Fawkes. : 
The younger Fawkes, it is comm nly 
a rnentteeerenneeceeees 
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Scene—Dining-Saloon on Lincr, 
Steward. “Do TRY A LITTLE soup, Sim, EXTRA SPECIAL—A SECRET OF THE CHEF?” 
Passenger. “No Goop. NEVER COULD KEEP A SECRET.” 


__ 








| believed, was taken in a cellar in the 
act of blowing up the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I like to think that the truth 
may not have been so simple. For all 
we know poor Fawxes, like APPELBAUM, 
was the victim of the plot, the innocent 
occupant of a mare's nest. The lad 
was found, it is true, with the gun- 
powder and the fuse. Aye, but who 
gave him the gunpowder? CaTeEssy ? 
Never. It is my belief that some un- 
scrupulous Members of Parliament 
deliberately arranged to have them- 
selves blown up by Guy for the sole 
purpose of discrediting the man. 

A crooked, mean device. It only 
shows how careful we should be before 
we believe ill of a fellow-creature. 

Arrecpavum, o!d man, I apologise. 

A. P. Hi. 
Fashions for Candidates. 
* Councillor , wearing only a white 


chrysanthemum, arrived on foot.” 
Provincial Payer. 


From a racing article :— 
Red Ronald has been fried and blistered 
preparatory to being indulged with a rest.” 





South African Paper. 





Poor beast! No wonder he went Red. 


The Knut f£ettles Down. 

“For Sale, Pair of Spats, Bowler Hat, Silver- 

mounted Stick. Whatcffers? Will exchange 
for Pram.”—Provincial Pager. 





“In the old opacous days of Queen Eliza- | 
beth.”"—Daily Paper. 
It looks as if the writer had confused | 
them with “ the dark ages.” 


“The Conservative successes cannot be called 
a landslide."— Westminster Gazette. 
Our contemporary seems very hard to 
please. EE eal alas ES 
A novelist, wedded to scenes 
Disapproved of by orthodox deans, 
Observed, “It is true 
That my stories are blue, 
But they ‘re told tothe ultra-marines.” 





From a broadcasting programme, 
Octoher 28th :— 
“Orchestra: Ballot mus‘e from ‘ Faust,’ ” 
Ulster Paper. 


Very appropriate for the eve of the poll, 








“A large open-air gathering in the school 


was presided over by Major ——. 
Provincial Paper. 


The roof evidently needs attention. We 
trust the Major did not eatch cold. 
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MORE TRIALS OF A LADY OF FASHION. 


“ GEORGE, CAN YOU HELP ME? I CAN’T DECIDE WHETHER A STRAIGHT OR ARCHED EYEBROW GOES BEST WITH THIS FR CK.” 


KOKONOR. 










(“The President has ordered the immediate cessation of hostilities, and dismissed Marshal Wu Pei-Fu, who is appointed ‘( hief 
Commissioner for Kokonor,’ a large salt-water lake in North-East Tibet.”—Revrerr'’s Peking Telegram 


We often talk of China in a patronizing way, 
Contrasting Western methods with unchangeable Cathay ; 
And yet our admiration is invariably increased 

| By studying advices from the immemorial East. 


They ‘ve had a Revolution, but they haven't gone it blind | 


Or acted in a manner that's ferocious or unkind ; 
For Marshal Wu, so active in the recent civil war, 
| Is appointed the Commissioner-in-chief for Kokonor. 
This elevated office—though the Marshal may regret 
| Migration to the highlands of the North-Hast of Tibet 
| Ten thousand feet above the sea—seems certain to ensure 
[ts occupant a bracing and a briny sinecure. 
For Kokonor, of which great Wu has now been given charge, 
| Is a blue and spacious salt-lake, very fine and very large ; 
| [ts breadth is eighteen miles or so; its length is sixty-five; 
| And in its frozen waters many hardy fish survive. 
_ Good men are always worth their salt, and merum sail may 
best 
Describe the special quality of China’s latest jest; 
| For, though the wage might not assuage the yearnings of a 


Gisu, 
The “ perks" comprise immense supplies of huge and self- 
cured fish. 7 


| O wise and happy China! When a general. or chief 
| Betrays his trust or goes a bust or comes to utter grief, 





You don’t see red, chop off his head or wallow in his gore, 
But you make him Chief Commissioner for salty Kokonor. 


The fact that Wu has not so far proceeded to his post 
Or shown a disposition to disband his martial host 
Is wholly immaterial—the appointment is the thing ; 
It may be just a symbol, but it has a deadly sting. 


We haven't got a Wu, but still we’ve many frauds and freaks 

Whom we might send away to tend high mountain lakes 
and peaks, 

Or fire across the Jordan to develop the Dead Sea, 

Or lend to Salt Lake City for a reasonable fee. 


And, though we have no Kokonors in England's pleasant 


land, 
There's Droitwich, close to Worcester, which is ready to 
our hand, : 
With plenteous store, deep in its core, of therapeutic brine 
To pickle rods for our tin gods who claim the right divine. 








“It was complained by the President that wireless, the youngest of 
the human arts, is having a serious effect upon the habit of study . - - 
The President of the Association is running the danger of being classed 
with the famous character of Dickens who tried to sweep away the 
Atlantic with a broom.”— Provincial Paper. 

Or with Sypney Surrn’s equally famous creation who would 
imbibe nothing, not even new ideas, until she “‘was s0 


dispoged.” 
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| UNDERWRITERS OF THESSALY WITH TH? 


WAR MEMORIALS. 


Wuerever I go I always visit the 

War Memorial. I love to see the Names 
shine. They do shine with a soft starry 
| glow—if you look for it. But not every- 
body remembers to lcok for it. . 
_ In one Midland town the Memorial 
is in the shape of a small temple, roofed 
in; and a seat runs all round the interior, 
with the Names above it. As I read 
themtwomencamein. It was raining, 
and it seemed they came for shelter 
only, for they did not raise their eyes 
or, incidentally, their nice new Hom- 
burg hats. 

They looked prosperous, wearing 
lordly watch-chains across comfortable 
stomachs, and théy sat on the seat and 
smoked. ; 

“Now I call this a useful sort of 
thing to put up,” said one. 

“So it is,” said the other. 
for something useful myself.” 

He struck his pipe against the sole 
of his boot and the ashes fell out in a 
little heap on the floor. 

But the Names still shone. 

Tn another town the Memorial is just 
arather clumsily designed block of stone 
With the Names on the sides ; and while 
: read two women passed, furred and 
| feathered and expensive things. 
ete 


“T’m all 
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THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE. 


IR FRIEN 
WITH THE GOLDEN FLEECE, 


DS AND RELATIONS GREET THE 65AFE 





RETURN OF THE Anco (CAPTAIN Jason) 





They glanced at the Memorial. 

‘Perfectly hideous, isn't it?” said 
one, 

‘What can you expect?” asked the 
other lightly. “No one can call us an 
artistic race.” 

They laughed a little together as they 
went. 

But the Names still shone. 

In one small village the Memorial is 
just an oak-framed picture hanging on 
a stone wall in the village street. A 
picture of our St. GrorGe with a scroll 
in his On the scroll are the 
Names. 

While I read a boy and girl passed, 
swaggering proudly arm-in-arm. She 
looked at me sideways from under her 
amazing hat and the picture caught 
her eye. 

“They say there's goin’ ter be another 
war ‘fore we know where we are,” she 
said. 

« Well, if ther’ is, I ain’t goin’ fer 
one,” answered the boy. 

He spat noisily into the dust beneath 
the picture and they went their way. 

But the Names still shone. 

And in another village the Memorial 
is a slender cross upon the village green, 
with the Names at the foot. I was there 
quite late in the day when the folk pass 
home from work. They passed in the 


hand. 





road below, one after the other or in 
twos and threes; but no head was bent, 
no hat was raised to the Cross. 

And then a woman came. One of 
those queer-shaped, bonneted, rusty- 
black figures familiar to our villages. 
She was bent with years or toil, and 
walked hardly in her broken boots. 
Something held me a littie breathless 
as 1 watched her come. Somehow | 
knew that the Cross was her goal. 

Before it she stood, bonnet and all, 
momentarily erect, and saluted as a 
soldier salutes. Perhaps she had been 
the mother of soldiers. 

Presently she went back the way she 
had come. And the stars came out, 
and shone upon the shining Names. 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
“Be Sincere ! 

‘ If to thyself thou prove but true——’ 

know the quotation.”— Yorkshire Paper. 


No, we don’t. 


You 


“Rome, Oct. 28. 

That bone of contention, the National 
Militia, was much in evidence to-day, the 
anniversary of the Fascist march on Rome. 
By 9o'clock a mass of grey-green troops, tipped 
at top and bottom with a black line of boots 
and fezes, were drawn up in the meadows near 
the old Porta Capena.”—Daily Paper. 


Standing on their heads, apparently. 
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Lady (who has overrun the hole badly). “ Heavens! What vip I po ruen?” 


Caddie (helpfully). “ You ‘rr rr Too arp.” 








BOY-SONGS. 
II.—Cray Warriors. 
B.c. 399. 
Tus little man of clay 
Was Hector yesterday, 
Hector the tamer of horses, the swift 
in pursuit ; 
Along the marble path 
I made him run in wrath, 
But I made him run too hard, and he 
chipped his foot. 


Poor little smiling man, 
I loved him better than 
Warriors whose arms won't wag but 
are stiff like those ; 
He still wags his, I know, 
But how could Hector go 
Forth to fight the Achaians with broken 
toes ? 


No more he is Hector; yet 
A parchment tent I'll set 
Here by the side of the place where he 
tumbled down ; 
I wish he would not smile 
For just a little while ; 
He is Achilles now and must stand and 
frown. 


But now what shall I do? 
I have not got a new 
Warrior to take his place on the wall 
of Troy ; 





Myself I built that wall 
So well, it will not fall— 
Unless it be pushed down by some other 

boy. 
Who will be Hector now ? 
I have a goose, a cow, 
And a man that rides on a swan instead 
of a horse, 
Two rabbits and a ram: 
A luckless boy I am; 
Lacking a Hector, what is my Trojan 
force ? 
The swan-man I must take, 
But gently, lest he break ; 
Rather a warrior who rides on a swan 
than none! 
Since better may not be, 
Hearken, swan-man, to me: 
You are Hector, the tamer of horses, 
the valiant one. D. M. 8. 








Another Impending Apology. 
“Mr. —— will sing during the prologue at 
8 o’clock only. To avoid disappointment 
patrons are advised to avail of the earlier per 
formances if possible.”"—Advt. in Irish Paper. 


“Any Person Found Trespassing on the 
following Estates will be prosecuted after this 
date, with Dog, Gun, Ferret, or otherwise.” 

Manz Paper. 
“Otherwise” meaning, we suppose, that 
if none of these punishments is effective 
they will loose Sir T. Harn Cate at 


LIZARDS AND LILAC. 


Irv Gertrupe Stern had not founded 
a school the thing would not be so im- 
portant. But she has imitators, she has 
annotators, and my face is covered with 
hot blushes when I remember that only 
a few days ago I had never read a line 
of her work. 

“Do you react to GERTRUDE STEIN?” 


I was asked by a lady whom | met | 
in the High Street outside the grocer’s | 


shop. . 
“The vibrations are only just setting 
in,” I said, wishing I knew who Ger- 
TRUDE STEIN was. 
But now that I have been lent a copy 


know but I feel constrained to tell the 
world, . 

One would say, on the first reading of | 
a sentence by GERTRUDE STEIN, that 
the Sirwetis would have to look to | 
their laurels. On a second reading one | 
would say more than that. One would 
imagine that the SirweLis must be 
giving up the game with a sigh. 


| 
of the transatlantic review I not only | 
| 


‘We'll to the woods no more, 
The laurels all are cut, 

The boughs are bare of bay : 
That once the Chap book wore. 

And on a third reading one would feel 


inclined to doubt whether, in the whole 





him. 











shrubbery of the Muses, obscurity had 
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ever been completely triumphant until 
|Geerrupe Stein began to pluck her | 


| 
| garlands there. 


| We will take a sentence from Ger 
| rRUDE STEIN, quoted by one of her dis 
ciples, who has the audacity to claim 
| that she understands it. And we will | 
| put the sentence, if you don’t mind, in| 
italics :-— 
| Handing a lizard to anyone is al 
| green thing receiwing a curtain. The 
i change is not present and the sensible 
| way to have agony is not precautions. 
Then the skirting is extreme and there 
\is a lilac smell and no ginger. Halt 
| and suggest a leaf which has no circle 
land no singular center, this has that 
show and does judge that there is a need 
lof moving toward the equal height of a 
| hot sinking surface.” 

I wish I had read that paragraph a 
week or two earlier, for if I had I would 
have sold it to Mr. Ramsay Mac-| 
| Donap as an explanation of his conduct | 

in regard to the Zrnovierr letter, and | 
I feel certain that the electors of Great | 
j 

| 

| 

| 











; 


Britain would have been satisfied. 
Have you already begun to react ?| 

If not, listen to GertruDE Srew’s dis- 
‘diple and learn how it ought to be 
done : 
“To interpret her description of the | 
lizard you have to place yourself in the | 
position both of GerrrupE STEIN and | 
the lizard at once.” (I spent a couple | 
of minutes on the hearth-rug trying to] 
do that.) ‘*So intimate is the liais 
of her observation with the sheer ex- | 
| istence of her objective that she invites | 

| you into the concentric vortex of con 
| Sciousness involved in the most trifling | 
transactions of incident.” 
(I pretended the sofa was a vortex of | 


| 
| 


ew 
| on it.) 
| “How much beauty she can make 


out of so little! After ‘the green thing | 


| 


|; Tébeaving a curtain,’ this comparison | 
; 


of s lizard to a leaf. 
“*This has that show and does judge, 


again the inversion. She is turning the 


| lizard outside in, its specular aspect | of the hand shunts into the smell of the 
| fuses with its motor impulses, and now | lizard . 


she represents the palm of the hand to 
you asa land-surveyor might a pros 
pect.” j 
(I began to sob softly to myself from | 
sheer relief.) : F 
But now we come to a most re 
markable admission, There is some! 


' 
i 
| 


kind of obscurity in those sentences, | our annotator, “experienced while read- 


after all, 


4 ‘ | 
I must confess.” goes on the dis-|: 


ciple, “that the line ‘Then the skirtina 
ts extreme and there is a lilac smell and | 
no ginger,’ is not clear to me.” 

_One would not have exper ted a dis- | 
ciple of Gertrupe Sreiw to check at 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FASHION. 
“Wovurp MoppoM ENTERTAIN A FEATHER?” 
me = — ——_ ; — eo A ; ei = = = 
a little fence like this. However, she} would like to quote a litt'e pie-e of one 
scrambles over a little piece in verse : 
“ The immediate impression I receive | “ The mind of the priests of the oracle. A del 
| is that the pufling of the frightened rep- cious inquiry into the next event but one 
tile’s belly is being likened toa billowing} “ 8*™¢' f chance, a game of chess, a chess 
. a : : game, 
iskirt that the lilac shadow on the flesh] _,, 
The thing-in-itself is represented by the | 
: : . : pairs of Opposites. j 
jut why the ginger? Some-| To be weighed, to be divided, to be chosen. | 
thing suggested ginger to the author To be 
land esca] ed her, so she denies the represented by the possibilities of cities and | 
- the notable 
singel vagaries of Oriental kings. 
Something, as a matter of fact, sug- There were the iron spits ; 
gested poppycock to me, but I strangled} Cold water : 
Mice.” 


the idea 
“The greatest incertit ude,” concludes 


There is a lot more of the poem ; but 
I think that is a pity, for it neve) 
ing Gertrupe Srern is the indecision | again quite rises to the sublimity of the 
1s to whether you are psycho-analysing | line which I have quoted last. 
ri I can imagine of no better recreation 

















ner or sne y u 
I think she me for hunting-men during the long winter | 
k evenings than an hour or two of quiet 
I said that Gerrrupe Srem had| reaction to Gurtrupe Srew and her | 
imitators as well as annotators, and 1! school. K. 
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TEA DRAMA. 

I povst if there has ever been any 
member of my club more prosperous in 
general appearance than Carruthers, 
the young and rising dramatist. He 
was, I think, our only specimen of the 
tribe, or, at any rate, the only specimen 
that you could take at all seriously. 
We had fellows who wrote plays, but 
Carruthers was the only one who ever 
got them produced. 





“I suppose I have a formula,” he 
said at last, looking at me sideways, a 


little craftily, I thought. 
“I wish you'd pass it on,” I said. 
“Shall 1? Well, I don't mind. You 
are not a dramatist, are you?” 
“ Never tried it and don’t mean to. 


1 believe I could do the dialogue all 


right, but the stage directions always 


bother me. These modern fellows ex- 
plain too much. 


secret will be safe enough with me.” 


No, Edward, your 


a sense of confidence as soon as the 
chink of a spoon on a saucer is heard. 
They recognise that they are being 
shown a true mirror of life. Once get 
them like that and your stuff is bound 


nights.” 
“T see. And so you're bringing in 

ithe tea motif in the new piece fs 

A slight frown passed rapidly across 

|his brow. 

| “No; I'm giving it a miss. 





The fact 





When a dramatist is pros- 
perous I have often noticed that 
he shows it almost indecently. 
Your successful novelist in} 
general dresses quietly enough. 
I have even seen him affect a 
sort of shabbiness. But the 
playwright has a sense of the 
theatre. He would feel as if he 
were defrauding somebody if he 
did not wear white spats or an 
expensive fur coat according to 
the season. This was what 
attracted my attention to Car- 
ruthers one morning last May 
when I was walking in Ken- 
sington Gardens. Hewasturned 
out in the very best spring style, 
and stood in a graceful attitude 
on the path contemplating the 
tulips. I do not know which 
looked the more self-satisfied. 

I slipped my arm into his as 
I came up. 

“ Edward, my lad,” I said, 
“how arethings? Didn’t I read 
of your bringing out a new 
comedy the other day at the 
Euterpe? How is it going?” 

Edward beamed on me. “ My 
dear boy, it’s tremendous ! ” 

There was a sort of awe in 
his voice, as of one who felt 
that it was almost too much. 
He could not be expected to 
keep it up like this. e was a 
modest young fellow really at 
heart. 

“Splendid notice they gave 
me in The Thespian, didn’t 
they?” he asked. 

I smiled at his assumption. I 








GALAXIES NEW AND OLD. 
(The line A~—-B represents the horizon). 
Stars that have risen :-— 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL, SIR HaMAR GREENWOOD, 


Mr. Runciman, Mason Boyp-CagPrenter. 


Mr. SAKLATVALA, Stn Ropert SANDERS, COMMANDER 


Hitton Youne, Sir H. SLesser. 
Stars that have set -— 


Drm. MACNAMARA, Miss KoxDFIELD, Mr. AsQvuitTH, 


Mr. Frank Hopaces. 


Mr. MASTERMAN, MR. PeivGite, GENERAL SEELY. 


myself artist enough to manage 
without it. My new play is not 
going to contain a single drop 
of tea.” 


* 


next ran up against Carruthers. 
He was sitting in the Park, gaz- 
ing intently at a patch of dis- 


something unusual about his 
appearance. When I got close | 


used to be. 

‘« Hullo, old thing !"’ I greeted 
him cheerily. ‘Finished the | 
new play yet? When is it com- 
ing along?” 

His eyes turned slowly in my | 
direction. All the fire seemed | 
to have gone out of him. 

‘‘T don’t know,” he stammered | 
|weakly. ‘I haven't finished it 
yet. In fact, I haven't even 
made a start.” 

I confess the man surprised | 
|me, The more I looked at him 
| the more clearly I saw the great | 
| change that had taken place in | 
| his appearance. 

} Why, what’s the matter?” 
| I said. “ What's wrong? Tea | 





shares still booming, aren't | 
| they?” 
He gave a shudder. “ For) 


Heaven's sake, don’t mention 
the stuff,” he implored me. 
“It’s got on my nerves. I said | 
wouldn't bring it in, and I won't; 





had not seen it. Notices do not 
greatly interest me, but I was glad he 
had scored another gigantic success. 

“ Now, I suppose, you're hard at 
work on the next ?" I suggested. 

“ T roughed it out last night,” he said, 
as we began to walk. His eyes bright- 
ened with anticipation. “Rather a 
good idea, I think,” he added modestly. 

“ But how do you ma it? Here 
you are, still young, with four plays to 
your credit, and each of them a howling 
success. How is it done?” 

He stopped to contemplate an especi- 
ally gay border, smiling in reminiscence. 





He looked round hastily. Have you| 


noticed how any association with the 
stage always tends to produce a con- 
spiratorial manner ? 

“Tea,” he boomed in a hollow voice. 

“TI beg your pardon?” I said. 

“TI said ‘tea,’” he repeated a little 
sharply. “Tea is my formula. You 
may not have noticed it—in fact, the 
critics appear to have passed it by; 
but there is always a cup of tea some- 
where in my plays. That is really all 
the secret. You can’t think what a 
difference it makes. The audience feel 





but you ’ve no idea how difli- 
cult it is to dodge it. The other day 
['d schemed out a new First Act, on the 
seashore. Bathingcostumes, you know. 
Thought that ought to be safe enough. 
But I’m hanged if the heroine didn’t 
ask first thing after the thermos flask. | 
found myself writing it down before I 
knew what'I was doing: ‘ Harold dear, | 
you haven't forgotten the tea, have you?’ | 
Blast the stuff!” 


For the moment I couldn't think of 
anything to say. Poor Carruthers 
seemed to take it to heart so much that 
any jesting reply might have had fatal | 











to run three hundred and sixty odd | 





| 
| 


| 
| 
' 


is, dear boy, I intend to prove | 


| 
| 
| 


3 & x j 
It was late in July when I 


coloured grass, and I thought | 
from a distance that there was 


I saw that his air of prosperity | 
was not quite so obvious as it | 
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Mother. “I want YOU TO BE UNSELFISH AND GIVE ME SOME OF YOUR BROKEN TOYS FOR POOR CHILDREN. WILL YOU, DEAR 


Jacky, “Ra-THER?} I'LL START AND SMASH UP A FEW Now.’ 














results. But I thought about it a good|I wouldn’t—and I won't. Even an 
deal. And it soon became clear that|artist may have a sense of honour, I 
|something drastic would have to be| suppose.” 
| done. We could not afford to lose a ‘‘Certainly,” I assented cheerfully. 
| promising young dramatist merely be-|‘« Why not make it coffee?” , 
|eause of an absurd scruple. And E lward | ; 
| Was going from bad to worse. There} In the new piece at the Thalia—Bel- 
| was no longer : any sign of a crease down | shazzar, by Edward Carruthers—coffee 
| the middle of his ¢ trousers. He had taken | is handed round three times. I believe 
| towearing soft collars. Bletsied to avoid |one of the critics referred to it in a 
| me when we . in the High Street. | Sunday paper. But he did not know 
| “Look here, Edward,” I said firmly, | that the idea which probably saved the 
| “this won't do. We've got to stop it | author’s life was mine. 
| or there'll be troub'e.” | Now that E er has proved that 
| Hespread his hands open in a pathetic ihe can produce » play without a tea 
| Gesture. His manner was still slightly | intere s3t there is, as he says, no reason 
/"beatrical. for sticking to his vow, like a vendetta. 
| “What's the use?” he said in a| He can revert to tea in his next play 
Nn voice. “I’m a ruined man. It with a clear conscience. 
— to have got worse and wors a 
ont ane get the beggars to do The \ Crotnaling Touch. 
Po ing at allnow. When you come | 
% think of it, how can you get any| 
tion into a piece without bringing in 


| 
| «< 








“Tad . wore a long tunic of green and 
yrange over a black fur-trimmed hat.” 
Daily Paper. 


| & tea-tray ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “ Well, if “The ‘local opti n’ question was pro- 
you must, why not?” | pounded about 9.45 p m. If Mr. Jackson is 
Hebecar lubl ret irned, is he in favour of local potion ? 

- ne voluble, almost h yst terical | asked a gentleman in the body of the ball. 
Hang it all, I must keep some sel if | Provincial Paper. 


tobe teat I'm not going to allow myself | That way of putting it, of course, made 





ten by a a cup ¢ of tea. I swore! it an easy one for the Candidate. 


THE TURNING WORM. 


‘Tis vain, good wife, reminding me 
That fashion-scribes suggest 
That it is always wise to be 
Appropriately dressed ; 
That she who would escape her fellows’ 
strictures 
Must have the proper garb for ball 
and rout, 
Concert and play, the country and the 
pictures, 
Bun-fights and dining-out. 


’Tis all in vain, that injured air 
You 've hastened to display, 
For, even if you really were 
As dowdy as you say, 
Though I may yet be driven to supply 
you 
With certain of the things on which 
you dote, 
I can’t regret that I refused to buy you 
A hat in which to vote. 





On Election-day :— 
“The rain continued to pour down on those 
with umbrellas and on those without.” 
London Paper. 


We have often noticed that rain has 





this quality of impartiality. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Doenna” 
(Lyric, Hammensmirn). 

Ir the theme of The Duenna, though 
dexterously handled, seems a little 
commonplace when compared with that 
of the Zhe Beggar's Opera, 
the simple charm of its mus- 
ical numbers is at least as 
great. I am not in a posi- 
tion to estimate how much 
of this charm it owes to 
Mr. Atrrep ReyNnoups’ ar- 
rangement of the Linney 
settings, themselves arranged 
from popular airs and folk- 
songs of the day, but I 
gather that the debt is a 
heavy one; otherwise it would 
be difficult to understand 
how Zhe Duenna could have 
la into theobscurity from 
which Mr. Niegt Piayram 
has retrieved it. 

Much, of course, of the suc- 
cess of the revival was due to 
Mr. Prayrair himself, whose 
hand was recognisable every- 
where, not only in those 
whimsical gay touches of 
fancy which gave distinction 
to the “ business” of it, but 
in certain niceties of interpretation— 
here and there an affected artificiality, 
or now and again a restrained bur- 
lesque of theatiical behaviour as hal- 
lowed by tradition. 

The acting honours would, I think, 
be assigned by most people to Mr. 
Frank Cocnrane for his performance 
of Isaacs Mendoza (Mendoza’s 
father was a Jew, but he, in 
the old phrase, ‘* had chucked 
it,” and so recently that he 
had not yet settled down to 
Christianity, but, as Donna 
Louisa put it, was “like the 
blank leaves between the Old 
and New Testament”). And 
indeed it was a remarkable 
character - study. But for 
myself—and it grew upon me 
at the second time of hearing 
—I admired even more the 
performance of Mr. Guy Le- 
FEUVRE as Don Carlos, the 
companion of Mendoza. His 
sketch had the air of being 
created out of his own person- 
ality. It owed little to the 
text and nothing to any ob- 
served type, racial or other. 
Also it never relied on any 
of those elementary antics 
which impaired — unavo.d- 





ably, of course—the attrac- Soncho Miss Exrsa LancHester. 
tin of Mr. Cocunann's Lewis . > Miss ANGELA BaDDELEy. 
eness Den Jeiome . Mr. Niger Prayram. 


part. Detached from all 


direct. interest in the intrigue, and a 
mere accessory to the plot, Don Carlos 
imposed himself by a happy resource- 
fulness which found him always pre- 
pared beforehand with “something he 
had studied for the occasion.” From 





Isaac Mendoz1 
The Luenna 


his side-pocket he would produce scrolls 





A BACKWARD SUITOR. 





Mr. Frank CocHRANe. 
Miss Exvste FRENCH. 


[NovemBer 5, 1994. | 
! 
| 


obvious conclusion—“ to thee.” It is 
no reflection on Mr. Lerevvre’s origin- | 
ality to say that his manner a little re- | 
called Mr. Leo SHEFFIELD's. Even in | 
his most reserved moments this master 
of light opera never did anything better | 
than Mr. Lereuvre’s performance of | 
Don Carlos. 

As Donna Louisa, in the | 
most fascinating costume, 
Miss Eusa MAcFARLANE 
looked like a blend of those 
two beautiful Evetyns, Miss | 
MitLarp and the unforget- | 
table Miss D’Atroy. Her | 
speaking accent may have | 
had a suspicion of affectation | 
and her pretty voice may at | 
times have been a little sharp | 
at the edges ; but it was avery 
charming and gracious per- 
formance. As a foil we had 
the black-toothed Duenna of | 
1 Miss Exste Frenxcn, who | 
played her ugly part with the | 
greatest gusto and seemed to 
revel in its grotesqueries. 
Miss Isopen McLaren (as 
Donna Ctara) has a simple | 
and natural charm, but her | 
singing suffered from an 
excess of tremolo. 

The two young lovers, Mr. 





of appropriate song and hand them| Denys Ertam(Antonio)jand Mr. MicHaet | 


round. There was one delightful episode | 
when the words on the front of the! 


scroll ended with :— 
“ Never may I happy be 
If in aught I’m false—. 
and the singers had to turn over and 


” 


Cote (Ferdinand), sang extremely well. | 
The former made the gayest of popin- 
jays and the latter mitigated the com- 
parative seriousness of his part with | 
some pleasant touches of bur.esque. 
To the character (if any) of the bibu- 


look curiously at the back for the|lous priest, Father Paul, Mr. Scort | 





PAGES 1 AND 2. 


RussEtx brought a fine ro- | 
tundity of voice and figure. | 
It was SHerman’s fault, and 
not his, if the spectacle of the 
marriage service conducted | 
by him in front of the sacred | 
altar immediately after an | 
outburst of vinous mirth | 
jarred a little on one’s sense | 
of decency. 

Finally Mr. Nicer Puay- | 
FAIR who, as Don Jerome, had | 
most of the good things to 
say, was content to get his 
words home without troubling 
much about assimilating the | 
manners or gestures peculiar | 
to a Donof Seville. He sur- | 
prised the audience by his | 
unsuspected gift of song, 
and delighted them by pre- 
tending to accompany Men- 
doza on the penny-whistle 
and engaging with him m 
a non-competitive game of 
musical chairs. 

The minor parts were all 


admirably played. Mr. 
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Auerep Hanis gave anexcellent sketch 
of z, servant to Ferdinand; and I 
SieeJoax PrrrCuatHaM as Donna 
Glara’s maid—a part so small that it 
doesn’t figure in the programme. The 
uniformity of the well-drilled pages 
Miss Ecsa Lancnester and Miss 
ele BappELEY) in their marionette 
| movements was a source of much inno- 
| cent diversion. 

| The motives of the dance-intervals 
| were obscure, and so was the intention 





cigarette while masked Knights of St. 
George poke revolver barrels into his 
chest. Poor Signor Mussoni1! If the 
idea of all this was taken from his 
career, he has a lot to answer for. 

Had the whole thing been played in 
a fine, free, forceful, transpontine man- 
ner, it might, I conceive, have been 
vastly entertaining. I suggest that 
before it comes off, as shortly it cer- 
tainly will—not even Mr. Lane's ad- 
mirers will stand for this, especially 
with memories of much better things, 





of the coryphées’ coiffures, which ap- 
parently included the wig of an African 

ro. I once assisted at a private} 
| exhibition of the School of Ballet in a! 
| friend's patio at Seville, and, 
apart from the obvious cas- 
| tanets, there was very little 
in the performance of the 
|Hammersmith corps that 
corresponded to my recollec- 
tions of that delightful en- 
tertainment. These English 
' dancers, however, were not 
troubled by any such com- 
parison, but seemed to get as 
much satisfaction out of their 
spirited exercises as if they 
had thoroughly caught the 
local colour. 

The scenery, neither too 
economic nor too formal, was 
just right ; though here again 
[ suspect the artists of not 
having hampered themselves 
by reference to the actual 
locality. Certainly I have no 

| personal remembrance of a 
(green hill rising abruptly 
from the middle of Seville. I 
thinktoothat Donna Louisa's 
window was much too low Julian 
in the wall. One marvelled To xm 4 

her serenader did not ™* 7 PO¥® 
jtake more advantage of its 
| Casy proximity to the street. 
| For the rest, I should be 
| hard indeed to satisfy if I felt any- 
| thing but grateful admiration for the 
| best entertainment I have yet been 
| given at Mr. Prayratrr’s little home 
}inthe West. No man could say more 
than that. O.S. 





The Hor 


“Tar Hover anp tHE Man” (NEw). 


| Actor-maxacers ought really to have 
| intelligent consultants (or nurses) on 
| their staffs. What induced Mr. MaTH- 
| 880n Lana to produce this gorgeous 
nr nobody who isn’t an actor- 
| Manager could ever find it possible to 
| Understand. The most A races as- 
| Simption is that he fancied himself as 
| #8starving man in the First Act with 
ja lot of pathetic business, which indeed 
: id extremely well, blossoming into 
the great Prime Minister, Dictator and 
| Saviour of his country, smoking his 
re 





Major Boyle... .« 


such as that charming Mexican bandit 
which he presented to us some little 
time ago—the experiment be tried. But 





THE BAD QUARTER-OF-AN-HOUR AND THE 


« 


Wear. “I'm suRE You'RE Too mucH oF a sportsman the tramping has not been 
Ir sturLy chosen, or whether it is likely 


N ACTOR-MANAGER IN THE Seconp ACT. 


” 


Julian Wear. . . + « « « « Ms. Matneson Lana. 
‘ Mr. Henry C. Hewrrt. 
1. Muriel Fortescue. . . Miss Jesse WINTER. 


to play it solemnly to the preposterous 
end—well, well, well! 

First Act : A noble room in a Glouces- 
tershire country house, stiff with Lords 
(one, a new man, drunk), Ladies, 
Baronets, Honourables, gramophones, 
tantaluses and soda-water siphons. 
Bridge interrupted by dancing. Into 
this bursts a starving man; “ one of us, 
by Jove”; ex-colonel ; out of a job for 
six years: no food, drink or tobacco 
since the day before yesterday. Down 
and out, and ready to smash the world 
in revenge. A Bolshie? Exactly. “Can't 
we see what we can do to get you a 
job?” No. “Can't I lend you ten 
pounds?" No, certainly not. Daughter 
of the house, a lovely die-hard bursting 
with health, beauty and breeding, offers 
food and drink—a sensible move. 


of the coarser aristocratic natures there 
assembled, the lady insists on the wan- 
derer being put up for the night. 

Next morning a changed human being ; 
breakfast in bed ; clothes brushed, shoes 
cleaned, a light in his eyes answering 
to the interest in the fair eyes of the 
die-hard virgin. He will make good. 
He will not destroy. He will be am- 
bitious if she cares. He will build. 

Two years later (Act II.); the Patri- 
cians’ Club; some dummy figures repre- 
senting various types of stage patri- 
cians are discussing the Great Move- 
ment. The Hour has struck. The Man 








Then a collapse; and, to the dismay 


is at hand. 


The man is, needless to | 


say, our depressed friend of 
the First Act, Jultan Wear. 
Out of London, to the mar- 
tial noise of gramophones, 
half-a-million of its inhabi- 
tants are “tramping” to 





Bristol. From every other 
city proportionate contin- 
gents are “tramping.” All 
to hear a speech from the 
great man on Clifton Downs. 
Words like “transport,” 
“efficiency,” “ organisation,” 
‘‘commissariat,” float about 
the room to explain this 
idiotic trek. (Incidentally a 
dud bomb is flung through 
the window aad removed in 
a fire-bucket by a terrified 
waiter.) The patricians look 
on slightly apprehensive but 
preserving their good form. 
What Bristol has done to 
court this attention or why 
MAN. some more central place for 


that the detached men and 
women of the island race are 
likely to set out on such a 
walk to Bristol in English 
weather—to none of these questions is 
a satisfactory answer vouchsafed. 

Then we are switched off to the offices 
of The Era. Enter the great man with 
the high-born die-hard lady. They have 
been to a Thé Dansant. The Hon. Muriel 
Fortescue has, for love of country, elected 
to play Detiiax to his Samsoy, or, as one 
of the patricians observes more than 
once, CHARLOTTE Corpay to his Marat. 

In the spirit of “Curfew shall not ring 
to-night,” she is prepared to sacrifice 
her honour (fortified a little by inclina- 
tion, it would seem) to save her class. 
Wear shall not speak at Bristol at 7 a.s. 
next morning, the scheduled time of 
the speech. He will drive her home to 
Gloucestershire. “ Put the clock back,” 
she says in a letter to her father, which 
she sends by the Dummy Major, agent 





of the Knights of St. George, who are 
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an injudicious blend of the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Fascisti—* put the cleck 
back two hours and trust me!” But 
surely there are other ways of making 
a man miss an appointment at Bristol 
when you have got him into a house 
full of enemies than surrendering your 
honour? Perhaps not. The sacred laws 
of hospitality, you know. However 
this is clearly the Hon. Muriel’s affair. 

The Dictator duly arrives at mid- 
night ; is sorely tempted ; behaves like 
a gentleman; declares he hasn't slept 
for three days—too busy, you know, 
preparing for the great speech and 
dancing during meals—is quite _ob- 
viously much too sleepy for any gallant 
adventures, wakes, is deceiv y the 
clock, discovers the heroine tampering 
with his car; finds the Major’s motor- 
bike conveniently parked on the veran- 
dah, buzzes off to Bristol. The Knights 
of St. George are foiled, Detman (or 
CHARLOTTE) spurned, speech deli vered— 
whether or how heard by theodd twenty 
millions gathered on Clifton Down is 
not disclosed—duly appears in glossy 
silk hat and kerseymere trousers in 
Act IV., Prime Minister and Lord High 
Everything Else of England. 

By this time we have had enough. 
It only remains to be disclosed that no 
other than he is the mysterious un- 
known Grand Master of the Knights of 
St. George, who have nourished the 
pleasant illusion that they are saving 
their country from the British Musso- 
Lint; also that there will be a wedding 
at St. George's, or possibly in Bristol, 
so that the twenty millions can tramp 
there again to shout Hurray about it. 
A wonderful play. As to the players 
they did more than could reasonably 
have been expected of them. It would 
not be fair to embarrass them with 
criticism. 

An error of omission in the pro- 
gramme of The Blue Peter at the 
Prince's Theatre caused me to attribute 
the excellent playing of the silent part 
of a depressed daughter of joy to the 
wrong actres:. It is Miss Mary Newn- 
naM-Davis who should have the credit. 





more Tac 
‘*‘Hete Your Hosprrars 


Things One might have expressed 
tfully. 


By taking 
A Fuicur uy an AEBROPLANE 
on New Briguron Suore.” 
Poster on Ferry-boat, 





“ Marrimony, 

Bachelor (Catholic), life abstainer, good 
means, desires early Marriage, good young 
girl, bright red hair, blue eyes, pipe player, 
preferably name Mary Patricia Fitzpatrick.” 
Irish Paper. 


The secret of successful advertising is 
to aim at a definite objective. 





[Small things too have been a source of 
inspiration, witness the Skylark, the Nightin- 
gale, the Daffodil—yea, ‘the meanest flower 
that blows.’ And if our knowledge were 
greater, I doubt not that the intricacies of the 
atom aod the play of molecular forces could 
become and may yet become, as popular know- 
ledge increases, the theme of poems beyond 
those of Lucretius.”—** Making of Man,” by 
Sur Ouirer Loner, p. 134.) 


THE poets of the older schools 
Were unaware of molecules ; 
They maundered of eternal hills 
Or dallied with their daffodils, 
But knew as much of physics as 
Cato the Elder did of Jazz. 


The bio-chemistry of cells 

Laid not its high romantic spells 
On minds that were content to note 
The magic of the song-bird’s throat, 
But were completely in the dark 
About the larynx of the lark. 


To me the smallest tiniest dab 
Of protoplasm in the “ lab” 

Is far more excellently bright 
Than any phantom of delight ; 
For there I see, with eye serene, 
The very pulse of the machine. 


O purblind poets, cease your praise 
Of birds sal ewes in childish lays, 
And help us as we bravely probe 

The composition of the globe ; 

Wake from your enervating dream ! 
Up, bards, and atoms be your theme! 








A VILLAGE PEGASUS. 


I am always rather afraid of children, 
remembering how I regarded grown-ups 
in my own childhood with a critical 
judgment that knew no mercy. So it 
was with some anxiety that I under- 
took to look after Betty, a ten-year-old 
niece, for the holidays. How could I 
entertain a child who had been a travel- 
ler from her infancy, who was as much 
at home on a P. & O. as I am in an 
A.B.C.? My old-fashioned fairy stories 
would bore her, my simple amusements 
be out of date. Even the Zoo would be 
a tame affair to one who had seén lions 
and elephants in their native haunts, 
who had met a snake in her bedroom, 
who had had a succession of monkeys 
for pets. 

Even motoring was no treat, for, as 
her father was concerned in some motor 
company, Betty knew all about the 
different makes of cars, and, if she had 
but been allowed, would not have hesi- 
tated to drive one even in London. 

A woman of the world in miniature, 
what could one offer for her amuse- 
ment? The problem was solved at once 
when Betty saw our local butcher with 


was “to go driving behind a real gee- 
gee.” 

All other modes of transit seemed flat 
and poor. Steamers, trains, even aero- 
planes, were commonplace to this. So 
now I have gone back a few decades 
and, hiring the one shabby gig our vil- 
lage boasts, take Betty for long slow 
drives behind an old, old horse, which 
has for her all the wonder of a wide- 
winged Pegasus. 

At bedtime any story with a horse in 
it—there is nearly always a noble steed 
where there is a hero worth his salt— 
is welcomed with enthusiasm by this 
sophisticated ten-year-old of to-day. 
Through the butcher's pie - bald mare 
Betty has discovered fairyland, and 


by-and-by may venture on to poetry, | 


romance and even history. 








NAME THIS HOUSE. 





' 





I HAVE lately become the owner—or | 
at any rate I have paid the first deposit | 
on it—of all that messuage hereinatter | 
known as—— And that’s where I'm | 
stumped. It hasn’t got a name yet. 

Opposite the eighth puddle from the 
oasis at the corner of the road there is 
an unfinished erection of red bricks and 
planks, in the combined Gothic and Dis- 
posals Board styles. That is the house. 
Now, supposing you had a house like 
this, what would you call it? It must 
have an official designation to go into 
the Directory or the moneylenders won't 
know where to address my circulars. 

The more I ponder the matter the 
more I am convinced that it is a serious 
one. The effect of giving a dog a bad 
name is well known, and no doubt the 
psychology of a house is similarly 
affected. A house called ‘The Hut,” 
for example, would never be dignified, 
even though you added two more wings 
and @ garage. 

I take it that you don’t mind my 
asking for advice, because everybody 
else to whom I have mentioned the 
matter seems keen to help me. Of 
course I shall be told that whatever 
name I select I am liable to offend 
somebody. But an idea has lately 
occurred to me which may meet this 
difficulty. If all these people are taking 
the task so much to heart, why not let 
them act in the same capacity towards 
my house as they would towards my 
child? I know several who would make 
ideal godfathers for 4 bed, 2 rec., bath 
h. & c. 

I am aware that a child’s sponsors 
do not always choose its names, leaving 
the onus of this to its parents for fear 
of meeting the child in after life. Their 
duty is to supervise its morals. Buta 
house has no morals to speak of, being 





his pie-bald mare. Then her one desire 





intimately connected with house-agents, 
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bricklayer and lawyers. And my house 
in particular, if I may judge by the 
rakish tilt to its roof, will be a bad lot. 
So that in place of that duty I can 
accord them the privilege of choosing 
its name. 

Then again—and this is where the 
attraction of the scheme comes in— 
when Uncle acted in the capacity of 
godfather to the baby he turned up with 
SmMassive silver christening mug. Who 

ws? If the house had a godfather 
Who was sensible of the honour I was 
paying him he might ‘do his part with 





4 Kitchen-range or a vacuum-cleaner. 


a 

















AN ECHO OF THE ELECTION. 


“TELLOoOW MEN! ON THE ‘orIzZON I SEE THE DAWN OF A NEW ERROR.” 














Moreover, if a baby can have three 
or four names, why not a house? And 
why limit its supply of godparents ? 
Given sufficient friends and relatives 
one might almost furnish outright. 

A house named “‘ Lyndhurst Bellaggio 
The Laurels The Dandelions The Aspi- 
distras Mon Abri Mon Désir Mon Dieu” 
would, it is true, cost a good bit in tele- 
grams ; but you can’t have everything. 








“T have this toadd that has been ommitted by 
the experts in their criticisms.”— Scots Paper. 
The experts, we feel, would have omitted 
something their mentor has added. 








“Men roar Heap tae Pow.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
Far better than these shingling women 
who poll the head. 


From a book-catalogue : 

“Chameleon (The). Half calf, back worn, 
joints weak, 5s.” 
To us it sounds more like a chimera. 


From a publisher's prospectus of an 
abridged ** Life” +— 

“So far as possible he has... 
nothing which should be left out.” 


We see nothing very unusual in this. 


omitted 
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SKIRTS AND WAISTS. 


AT THE MOMENT WHEN AN EXTRAORDINARY CONVOCATION OF THE CoUNCIL OF SUPREME FasHIoN-DICTATORS DECIDES THAT SKIRTS 
MUST BE SHORTER, THE INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF GRAND VOGUE PANJANDRUMS DECREES A LOWER WAIST. 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Tue British public, Mr. Joan Gatsworrny and the Forsyte 
family are all, I feel, to be congratulated on The White 
Monkey (Heinemann): the public because it will be all the 
better for the kind or caustic admonition conveyed in this 
enjoyable story ; the author because he has amply vindi- 
BR his reputation as a great domestic annalist ; and the 
Forsytes because, after three hundred odd pages of encour- 
agement and pressure, the latest of its brides is at last per- 
suaded to take a hand at continuing the family. The re- 
opening of the legend finds Fleur the wife of Michael Mont, 
with a Pekinese dog, a house in Westminster and Wilfrid 
Desert, her husband's best man, as the most important side 
of the amatory triangle. Soames, now “old Forsyte,” and 
“old Mont,” father of the bridegroom, are heard comparing 
their opinions of the new age; and these opinions are 
summed up in the more obvious symbolism of a Chinese 
picture—‘“‘a large, whitish, sidelong monkey holding the 
rind of a squeezed fruit.” According, however, to A ubrey 
Greene, the poe the gist of the picture’s meaning is ex- 
pressed in the animal’s eyes. “He thinks there is some. 
thing — and he's sad or angry because he can’t get 
at it.” To Mr. Gausworrny this union of the predatory 

w and the visionary eye is the riddle of civilisation. It 
is @ riddle he embodies many times here, and not only in 





terms of gentility. There isthe Bicket variant, Bicket being 
a packer in Michael's warehouse who steals stray volumes 
to pay for his wife’s pneumonia. There is Mrs. Bicket's 
version, she being the secret employée, for reasons w hich do 
her honour, of Mr. Aubrey Greene. And there is Soames 
own blend of the acquisitive and the idealistic as evinced 
in his handling of a reckless insurance society. Ail these 
examples, artfully welded together and relieved by sallies of 
humour (that on modern music is one, but only one, of the 
happiest), make up, in my judgment, as notable a novel as 
anyone has a right to expect—even from Mr. GALSworTHY. 





The young: New Zealander, as well as the young 
Australian, has begun to appear in British fiction. Long, 
lean, athletic, blue-eyed, chivalrous, wealthy, at once 
adorably innocent and miraculously shrewd, he is simply 
invincible. He bestows his affections, in an instant, upon 


a charming lady, and neither she nor any other earthly | 


power can prevent him from marrying her. It was perhaps 
that consideration which prevented Mr. Jonn OxeNHAM, in 
his Chaperon to Cupid (Fisner Unwin), from taking the 
trouble to interpose useless obstacles between Mr. Terry 








Burke,V.C.,New Zealander,and Mademoiselle Yvonne Gerard, | 


except a little temporary misunderstanding concerning the 


lady's brother, speedily resolved by a benevolent Colonel | 


and an heroic Major. Thus the mind of the reader, relieved 
from all anxiety as to the future of the pair of lovers, is free 
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| to appreciate Mr, OxenHam’s happy 
| picture of his holiday in Brittany, dur- 
ing which, as he says, he played the 
of chaperon to the engaging pair. 
ee weather was delightful, the people 
|were charming. Mr. Oxennam’s un- 
| affected enjoyment of the ordinary in- 
| gidents of travel and his unfailing in- 
| terest in tepid conversation should cap- 
| tivate the most sophisticated reader. 
If you've a hankering for work 

That brings no profit or renown, 
| And, whether you stick close or shirk, 
Invariably lets you down ; 
| If, I repeat, you yearn to try 

This species of quixotic strife, 
Buzz off to Buackwoop’s house and buy 

L. C. M. Locxnart’s Fire of Life. 





The author doth a tale unfold 

| Of farming in the Cape, a spot 

| Where, when you want it hot, it’s cold 
| And, when you want it cold, it’s hot 

| Where crops and stock for all your care 
| §Succumb to veld-fire, flood or drought 
| And, when you ’re fit to tear your hair, 
| Malaria comes and lays you out. 





| So runs the narrative, and yet 
| It’s told with such distinguished | 
grace, 

Its shrewdness and its fun are set 

| So far above the commonplace, 

| That, though I've no desire myself 

| To test its subject-matter, I’m 

| Housing the volume on a shelf 

For books I read a second time. 

The cleverest thing Lady Mixes has 
| done in The Fanatic (Hutrcnuinson), 
| and very cleverly she has done it, is to 
| make the action of her story spring en- 
| tirely from the temperaments of her 
| characters, Of course, except in battle, 
| murder and sudden death and a few 
similar instances, that is how it gener- ‘un. I KNOW JUST 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Lift-man of R.M.S. “Gigantic” (to ex-skipper of sailing-ships). “Less OF IT, OLD 
AS MUCH ABOUT THE BHA AS YOU DO, I'M A SAILOR MESELF.” 





ally happens in real life ; but most of our | — 





novelists find this method a little too slow. The Fanatic isa 
beautiful girl, deeply religious and deeply in love with her 
busband—a painter—of whose feelings about his art she has 
not the remotest glimmer of an understanding. It is shown 
how they drift apart, how neither can break down the 
r Which divides them until, at last, the husband goes 
to another woman, and the wife, because of her religion, re- 
83 to give him his freedom. I must admit that I don't 
quite understand what happened in the end. I think that 
poor dear Fanatic had a vision and, moving towards it, 
fell into the sea and was drowned, much to the husband’s 
satisfaction and not at all to mine; but I am not sure about 
it. Anyhow it is a poor ending to a book that is full of 
tply drawn portraits and shows,as I've already said, a rare 
appreciation of the pressure of personality on personality. 





If The Land of St. Francis of Assisi, published by the 
Medici Society in English and by M. Arravup of Grenoble 
= French, is a fair example of the quality of “ The Picture 

des" —as I have every reason to supp se it is—I can 





— 





oy ise the whole series a warm reception at the hands of | 
past, present or potential travellers to the Continent. In| traveller wants. I cannot imagine any of my compatriots 


this one volume over a hundred-and-fifty illustrations deli- 
cately reproduce characteristic pictures of the cities of 


| 


Assisi, Perugia, Montefaleo, Spoleto and Foligno, from | 


photographs by ALtnari and ANDERSON, and water-colours 
by M. Pierre Viena. Such generosity allows not only 
for the usual monograph’s quota of views of monuments 
and works of art, but a glance at the countryside as well ; 
and I congratulate everyone responsible on having had the 
good sense to include so unusual a percentage of typical 
Umbrian landscapes. I think that the full-page view of 
“The Sources of the Clitumnus,” with its shivering poplars 
and intricate melancholy waters, is perhaps the most 
beautiful thing in the book. In any case it is a very telling 
foil to so many sunny facades of churches and reiterated 
vistas of rock and masonry. Most of Barpreker’s stars, and 
many less popular cynosures too, are depicted and described ; 
the not too well known examples of Benozzo Gozzont at 
Montefalco being particularly well handled both in illustra- 
tion and text. M.Gapriet Faure is responsible for the letter- 
press. It is interesting and competent in its own fashion ; 
but I doubt if a French cicerone is exactly what an English 
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dallying over quotations from Renan and vestiges of 
CHATEAUBRIAND at this time of the day, or seriously eager to 
ascertain that, ‘though not always sufficiently appreciated, 
the women [of Perugia] are handsome and elegant.” A few 
words about food perhaps—if we must descend to sub- 
Ruskinian levels. But Mr. ARNoLD Bennett is the only Eng- 
lishman who appraises the women of a foreign town en bloc. 





Elsie and the Child (Casseix) is the opening story of 
Mr. Aryoup Bennetr’s new book, and it is perhaps hardly 
necessary to say that the Elsie mentioned in the title is 
the same remarkable woman who was once maid-of-all-work 
in Mr, Earlforward’s bookshop at Riceyman Steps. Now 
she and her husband, Joe, are working in the kitchen of 
Dr. Raste’s house at. the corner of Myddelton Square and 
Cheval Street, Clerkenwell, E.C.1. This particularity of 
postal address is characteristic of our author, as also is the 
picture of the obseure hot kitchen, with all its impedi- 
menta faithfully noted, and the tremendous metallic clangour 
of the bell from above with which the story opens. For 





saying that Mr. Duranp has devised a great jest, which | 
commend to those who find amusement in being bamboozled. 





There are a few more than three hundred pages in Miss 
Joan SuTHERLAND’s new novel, The Circle of the Stars 
(Hopper anp StovGHton), but somehow it gave me the 
impression of being a remarkably long one; perhaps it was 
that, compared with the frugality of most of our novelists, 
there are so many people in it. Norma, the heroine, is mar- 
ried to Edward Dundas—incidentally it is difficult to believe 
in his particular brand of nastiness—and has four grown-up 
siep-ehitdren, in whose affairs the reader is expected to take 
considerable interest. Robert Carson, the hero, has two 
quite important sisters and several friends and enemies in 
Africa, where he is British Resident at Llongwe. Then 
there are the large family at the vicarage near the Dundases’ 
country house, and Lord Claude Raynham, an elderly Society 
angel, and the various people married or making love to 
most of these people, besides a horde of young men and 
maidens, natives, servants and villagers. There are also 











Mr. Bennett notices 


mined from the start 
that the reader shall be 
aware of it. This first 
story of his is by some 
way the best of the 
baker’s dozen that make 
up his volume. It is 
a finished study, and we 
feel when we have read 
it that we are not only 
pleased to have met 
Elsie again, but that 
wé know her now better 
than we did before. 
All the characters are 
admirably touched in, 
and with strict econ- 
omy. In fifty-nine pages 
we have Elsie her- 
self, Dr. and Mrs: 
Raste, Joe and Eva, 


- ‘ “ WHAT ’RE YOU 'ANGING ROUND THERE 
even Miss Huskisson, 


“No. I'm TRYING 'ARD NOT TO.” 








some very good descrip- 
tions of scenery, African 
and English, and plenty | 
of fighting and dancing, 
family jars and love- 
making of the less at- 
tractive sort, to fill up 
any odd corners. Norma 
(married) and Lobert | 
are pleasing persons 
who will stoop to no 
shabby compromises, | 
preferring to remain 
i apart; and the last page | 
..4 | brings them together | 
in unexceptionable cir- | 
cumstances. Perhaps 
the reason why I found | 
the book so easy to lay | 
aside was that Miss 
SUTHERLAND belongs to 
the perfectly competent 
rather than the even 
partly inspired. The 








FOR? TRYING TO PINCH THEM APPLES?” 








C.B.E., the visitor, 
drawn so that we begin to feel we are quite intimate 
with all of them. Some of the other sketches have more 
story to them, it is true, but none more acute observation. 
I like of the rest “‘ The Perfect Creature” and ‘The Limits 
of Dominion,” in which Mr. Bennett returns for a while 
to his “ Five Towns’” atmosphere. But all the studies 
are wonderfully good—so good that one is a little surprised 
that the author has not worked them up into something 
more important. 


When Sir Adrian Wentworth-Spukes was entertaining a 
house-party his butler, Wellington by name, produced a 
burgundy which had been lying forgotten in the cellars of 
Wentworth Hall. This wine was called Sincérité (Lona- 
MANS) and its influence over those who drank it was 
astounding. Once or twice, indeed, I was so baffled and 
bewildered by the intricacies of Mr. Mortarer Durann's 
story that I may be excused for wondering whether one 
could be ex to write (or possibly to read) of this wine 
without -eoeme-acry Pag its potency. But long before I 
reached the end of this strange tale I discovered that there 
was considerable method in what I had lightly considered 
to be the author’s madness. It is difficult to say more with- 
out giving away the secret, so I will content myself with 





title is quoted from the 
“Book of Wisdom” and sounds well, but I fancy she has 
left the sense of its application to take care of itself. 


I accept Mr. Boyp Case's assurance that Chick Summers 
was one of the smartest journalists in Australia, though, 
judging from A Double Scoop (Hutcutinson), | should 
scarcely have guessed it. Chick was engaged in trying 
to get the “story” of the “Greater City” case for his 
paper, and his efforts to track down the criminal sent him 
careering over the world. It was a long chase, but, when I 
tell you that it was conducted largely on the sea, you will 
accept it as good news, for Mr. CaBLE no sooner gets his 
characters afloat than they become gloriously alive. 1 have 
thoroughly enjoyed the voyages, which, at small expense 
and without the risk of sea-sickness, Mr. CaBLE has allowed 
me to take with him. In return I shall refuse to reveal 
the “story” for which Chick so assiduously hunted as 4 
detective. I do not place him in the first class, but he is a 
cheery and resourceful companion. 








At a wedding ce!ebration :— 
“Mr. and Mrs. —— were the recipients of numerous presents, per- 
manent amongst them being a magnificent cake.”—Local Paper. 


We fancy we have met that cake. 
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As a reward for their efforts during 
the Election Mr. Winston CuurcHILL 
is giving his workers a medal. Those 
who wish can have nuts instead. 

* * 


A gossip-writer recalls the story that 
Mr. CuurcniLt once kicked his bead- 
master's hat to pieces. Probably he 
wanted to remould it nearer to his 
heart’s desire. 

We learn that an ardent | 
worker in the cause of a success- | 
ful Parliamentary Candidate was | 
so flushed with victory that he 


just now, we are informed. This is the 
stuff that has driven many a deserving 
burglar to the dole. 


A man charged at Thames police 
court told the magistrate that there was 
only one way to get locked up, and that 
was to hit a policeman. Those who 
want to make quite sure should hit two. 

* 


An Aldershot Army Order points out 





the necessity for & more strenuous cam- 


very unwisely went home afte: A A 

the Election and heckled his | J} 
cook. ne Yjre 

‘ | <& 

f * 

Some people think that the | bof, O | 
ZrwovierF letter should not have| Jf72>7 

been answered by the Foreign | | YEN Li 
Office at all, but that Mr.| BLE 


Augernon Asuton might have| y% 
been given his chance. 


What with elections in Chili, } 
Serbia, Germany, and several | 
other places, ZINOVIEFF must | 
have writer's cramp by now. | 

* % 
5 

We understand there is some | 
talk of arranging a mass-meet- | 
ingof Liberal leadersin orderto| 
appoint a follower. | 7 

* % 
| 


The moral effect of Rat Week 
was such that at Wapping one 
rat walked into the loca! police-| 
station and gave himself up. 1 


It is pointed out that there is 
now a rat for every member of 
the population of Great Britain. 
Anybody can have ours. 


* 
Tn an account of a baseball 
mateh, which he found less “WH 


tedious than cricke ~G VENGEANCE.” 
: ticket, Mr. G. B. tain to Lord Ranvorpn Cuvrcuits on his resignation of the 





| | 
PROTECTIONIST 
DOVE-COTE 








of Mie 4 7 
VEAL : 
NGG FZ 
HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 
(with a difference) 


Ew! 






an added danger to the motorist. 
* * 


In America, bootieg whisky is sold in 
found that it eats away ordinary corks. 
** yi 


Many New York restaurants run 
their own baseball teams. If the idea 
catches on in what the papers call the 
“West End” we shall doubtless hear 


a lot of the Soho Grey Shirts. 
a ae . 





So now we know where they 


ing dictionary. 


“ Cambridge draws with Chel 
sea,” said a recent headline. This 
sort of intercourse is just what is 
Zz + | wanted to promote interest in 
the Fine Arts at the Universities 

ys 


Trotsky says that the cinema 
.& |forting to think that all these 


somewhere. 
* 

A correspondent who recently 
picked some primroses in his gar 
den says that this foreshadows 
a severe winter. Why couldn't 
| he leave the things alone ? 





pied by Cox's Bank are to be 
| put up to auction shortly. It is 
a fine opportunity for an ex-sub- 
altern to secure a memento of 


Paris for furious driving turned 
out to bea burglar, Even when 
such men are driving to a bur 





THE CAT 18 AMONG THE PIGEONS WiTh A | glary they should have a care 


Froma letter written by Mr. Josren Cuamper lior the public, who, after all, 


Shaw mentioned that the bats- Chancellorship of the Exchequer, Dec. 23, 1886. 





manoccasionally executed a mas- 


are their clients. 
* 





terly drive to equare-leg. Another stroke 
peculiar to the American game is, of | 
course, the late cut to mid-on. 





Ropotex VAventixo is growing a 

» We read. The news was kept 

Mr. Batowin until after he had 

formed his Cabinet. 
* * 

A centenarian who died in Russia 
the other day was formerly a well- 
known anarchist. It is said that he 
fan remember the good old days when 

were three shillings a dozen. 
a 








Imitation jewellery is not popular 





paign against the house-fly. Military 
experts are now inclined to favour the 
use of the butt rather than the bayonet 
in operations of this type. 

Peace negotiations are now going on 
between General Fena Yu-Hs1ano and 
General Wu Per-Fvu. All we can say 
is that if they want peace they must 
have it at their own risk. 


* 

The Automobile Association has issued 
a warning to its members regarding 
the danger of skidding on fallen leaves. 
The habit that sympathetic robins have 
of covering up stricken pedestrians with 





The Americans have been experiment 


idea is of course to develop ballistics to 


out leaving their own country, 











“In the poultry business in Ireland the 
Dutch have outclassed you. They specialise 
in raising altogether the Barnevelder variety 
of poultry. This hen lays a superior colour 
egg and markets same always fresh, and gets 
the best price anywhere.” 

Letter in Irish Paper. 
Of course the unsophisticated Irish hen 
cannot compete with a commercially- 





minded fowl like this. 


beautiful autumnal foliage constitutes | 


glass-stoppered bottles. It has been | 


ing with long-range guns lately. Their | 


a pitch that will enable them to inter- | 
vene in the next European war with- | 
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| 
| 


a 
A prize poem has been written | 
by a seventeen-year-old waitress. | 


disappear to when we want food. | 
hey ‘re closeted with a rhym- | 


is the best education. It's com- | 


crook dramas are appreciated | 


| 
} 
| 


The premises formerly occu- 


4 his overdraft. 
im {- 
5 ite 4 A motorist who was arrested in 


| 
| 


| 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
By our Unparliamentary Critic. 
Reactron. 

Somernine will have to be done about the word “re- 
action.” It has too many meanings. I understand that 
in its primary sense it means a force exerted in opposition 
to another force. Or it may mean the very reverse of this, 
namely a response to stimulus. But in the jargon of 
politics reaction has come to have the sinister meaning of 
resistance to progress. Yet there are kinds of progress 
which it is a very sound thing to resist. Thus, when 
you are progressing down-hill towards the verge of an 
abyss, there is a good deal to be said for the reactionary 
application of a brake, And it is in this sense and no other 
"Rodale being the abyss—that I am content to describe 
myself as belonging to “ the party of reaction.” 


DIeHARDISM, 


Here again we are playing with the jargon of politics. 
My own idea of a Diehard has always been a man who fights 
with his back to a wall or (failing this structural support) 
in the last ditch, and sells his life as dearly as he can. In 
the end (I thought), however hard he dies, he does die. But 
it seems that I was in error, if I am to accept the considered 
statement of a certain section of the Press that the Govern- 
ment of the country has been delivered into the hands of 
Diehards. In that case not only must these Diehards have 
put up an amazingly good fight before dying, but they would 
seem to have survived in considerable numbers. I should 
be sorry indeed to believe this paradox. For personally I 
am, like all good Conservatives, in favour of the total 
| extinction of that alleged body, in whose existence, except 
| perhaps as a negligible anachronism, I don’t for a moment 
| believe. And, if I happened to be on the Socialist side, I 
should be careful not to admit that my party had been hope- 
_lessly beaten by a lot of moribunds, 





THe Liperat Parry. 


It is not for me, as a member (very humble) of the 
victorious legions, to criticise the conclusions of the Vor 
Populi. I hope that I should never be so ungracious (not 
to say profane) as to cast reflections upon the logie of the 
| Divine verdict which it has just pronounced. But, as a 
Liberal friend pointed out to me, if the last two Elections 
have eae anything, they have proved these two things : 
(1) That the country is against Protection; (2) that the 
country is against Socialism. Now the only party that 
has shown itself in agreement with the country on both 
of these dominating questions is the Liberal Party. By 
all the rules of reason, therefore, the Liberal Party should 
at this moment be in overwhelming power, instead of in 
a state of overwhelming impotence, Instinct, in the case 
of the nobler sex, being a stronger force than reason, 
I take it that the credit for the defeat of this irresistible 
argument must be largely assigned to the Women of 
England (bless ‘em !). 


Tue Socravist Press. 


Tt has been argued that the Socialists can never get a 
fair chance so long as they have only one morning paper of 
their own colour, as against the pluralist Press that is run for 
the benefit of the bloated capitalist. I cannot understand this 
view. If, in my own single morning paper, I read a state- 
ment of fact—as that Mr. Cootipar has been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States of America—will it do me any 
good to read this statement in five other morning papers, 
even with five photographs of the gentleman thrown in? 
If I really want to impress its facts upon my memory I can 








always read my one morning paper over and over again, 
Of course, if you take your opinions, as well as your facts, 
from your morning paper, that is another matter. You 
may feel that you would like to have them confirmed by 
other morning papers which hold exactly the same opinions. 
But such an attitude of mind proclaims you a member of 
one of the older parties—the a ones; it exposes you as 
incapable of thinking for yourself. If you were a Socialist 
(and therefore a thinker) you would not need to go to The 
Daily Herald for your opinions; and if you did it is incon- 
ceivable (The Daily Herald being so worthy of your con- 
fidence) that you should feel the want of another all-red 
paper to endorse it. 
Crass War. 


A member of the late Government promised us a dirty 
Election, and in certain quarters his hooligan admirers saw 
to it that this promise should be kept. And now I under- 
stand that in the same circles we are promised a Class War. 
But, while the throwing of dirt at an Election can be con- 
fined to one side (I don’t say that it ever has been) a Class 
War, or indeed any sort of war, cannot be conducted unless 
both sides agree to engage in it. You cannot play a Soccer 
match if the other side is playing Rugger—still less if it is 
playing Cricket. In this connection it is curious that the 
younger and more aggressive school of politics (as of 
poetry) should be so far behind the times. The doctrine 
of ** class-consciousness,”’ as taught by the Socialist party 
in its infant seminaries, has long been démodé in other quar- 
ters and only survives there among people who have ceased 
to count. Or rather it has reappeared in a new form; and 
the very party which once had a bad reputation for legis- 
lating on behalf of its own class is now proposing to be 
chiefly concerned with legislation that shall benefit a class 
not its own. 

THe Ex-Premrer’s APOLoaia. 

I see that Mr. MacDonaxp, in a speech delivered at a 
complimentary dinner given to him by the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress and others, made a violent 
attack upon the Press for conspiring against him. Yet he 
knows well enough that if there has been any conspiracy in 
the Press with regard to himself it was a conspiracy, at the 
beginning of his administration, to make no capital out of 
his record in the War, but to treat him generously and give 
him his chance. I shall have more to say about this. At 
present I note that in his apologia the Ex-PremieR made 
the unprecedented admission that the record of his Govern- 
ment was not absolutely flawless. Here we mark a distinct 
advance. But he still seems to labour under the impres- 
sion that it is a cleaner record than his predecessors left 
behind them. This, of course, if it is true, should be a great 
boon to Mr. Baupwiny which makes it the more surprising 
that Mr..MacDonaxp should be so sorry for him. “ The 
only man I sympathise with at this moment,” he said, “ is 
my successor."” (Laughter.) 

I was not present at this honorific meal; but if I had 
been I think that I too should have laughed. And if | 
had heard him go on to say, ‘ This Government will find 
that every problem that faces it will have to be tackled, if 
it is to be tackled successfully, in exactly the way we tackled 
it,” there would have been renewed laughter on the part of 
one banqueter (instantly suppressed). 0.8. 








“It is delightfully acted, with a pleasant rapidity which is often 
missed in West End—or, as I am speaking about the lat tude of 
Hammersmith, East End plays.”"—Evening Paper. 

We don't mind a critic allowing himself a little bit of 
latitude, but he ought to be more careful about his 
longitude. 
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| 
Joun Bunn (to Labour Party). “DON'T THINK I'VE FORGOTTEN WHAT YOU DID WELL | 
IN OFFICE. FOR THE REST, YOU HAVE A CHANCE OF MAKING GOOD IN OPPOSITION. | 
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THE COMING TEST. | 
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‘sitor. “WHat A PpReTTY Frock, Vera! 
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Daughter of New Wealth (scornfully). ‘‘ Mavame Dreciae 











MILITARY RAT WEEK. 


On Saturday week the Adjutant re- 
ceived the order from Command H.Q. 
that we were to co-operate in the Nat- 
ional Campaign against rats during the 
following week. The order further 
stated that traps and bait might be had 
from the Barrack Officer, and that at 
the end of the week a complete return 
of all rats destroyed was to be rendered 
on a special form. 

The Colonel having decided that for 
the honour of the unit we must make 
a good showing, the Adjutant sent out 
instructions to the Company Com- 
manders, while the Quartermaster in- 
dented for bait and traps. 

Zero hour was at nine on Monday, 
but by the afternoon a serious hitch in 
the staff work became apparent. Not 
only had the traps and bait failed to 
materialise, but it had dawned on us that 
there were no rats in the camp. Our 
camp is a wind-swept collection of huts 
on a desolate moor, and, though we have 
to live here, the rats don’t. While in 
private agreement with the rats’ com- 
monsense, we could not help feeling 
that they were an essential part of the 








programme, and on Tuesday therefore 
a corporal with two men was sent to 
a neighbouring village, returning later 
with a sack containing twelve live rats. 
It being against the British Army's 
instincts not to give them a sporting 
chance, they were forthwith set at 
liberty in the camp for the purpose of 
extermination. After looking round for 
& moment in a dejected bunch they dis- 
consolately went to ground in a bank 
behind the cook-house. 

The next morning the bait arrived, 
but, owing to a hitch at the Ordnance 
Dept, not the traps however. The 
Quarter-master, a stickler for discip- 
line, was not deterred. He had heen 
issued with “ Bait, rat-trap, portions 
20” and “ Traps, rat (to follow)—20,” | 
and had had definite instructions to 
place them both on arrival near the 
rat-holes. So he carried out his orders 
to the letter as far as he could, with 
the result that when the “ Traps, rat” 
arrived on Wednesday the rats had 
eaten all the “ Bait, rat-trap.” 

On Thursday, as the week was slip- 
ping by and the Colonel was already 
asking the Adjutant if we had reached | 





double figures yet, O.C. “A" Company ! junctions to“ Put that 


Drm Mummy MAKE IT For you?” 
DRESSES ME.” 


ordered a batiue, in which No. 1 Platoon 
was the first wave. Armed with sticks 
and rifles, they carried out an encircling 
movement round the cook-house, and 
the platoon-sergeant was detailed to 
smoke the rats out. He burnt a lot of 
brown paper without result, and finally, 
acting on the advice of the crowd, tried 
his pipe, which had been so effective 
in the case of our bees. 

This was more successful. For about 
three minutes he puffed smoke down a 
hole leading into the bank ; then sud- 


denly there was a sort of an earth- | 
tremor and greenish vapour began to | 


leak from every aperture, while the 
crowd on the leeward side drew respect- 
fully back. A vague coughing noise 
was heard inside the bank, and at last 
an elderly rat, with the air of a sole 


ene 








survivor, staggered out, pale and shaken, 
and instantly disappeared into the cook- 
house. 
With yells of triumph No. 1 Platoon | 
surged forward after it. From the 
cook-house came a confused noise of | 
hobnail boots on concrete, rifle-butts on 
pie-dishes, and sticks on shins, mingled 
with the Sergeant-cook’s heated in- | 
cake down. 














| BPO Reg pee 
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No. 1 Platoon being evidently oppor- 

tunists. After a few minutes the rat 
reappeared slightly invigorated, and | 
set off at a steady lope up the road to| 
the Officers’ Mess, where it again took 
shelter. O.C. “ A” Company, restrain- | 
ing with difficulty No. 1 Platoon, who | 
wished to repeat their raid, called | 
off the chase. During the evening all 
the holes in the bank behind the cook 
house were stopped up, with the re-| 
maining eleven rats presumably dead | 
inside it, and the first day’s fighting 
ended. 

On Friday the rat was seen by the | 
Officers’ Mess caterer, who reported | 
by ‘phone to the Adjutant that it was 
proceeding §.S.E. in the direction 
of the guard-room. No, 2 Platoon 
was at once detailed for the assault, 
but, despite standing patrols, the rat 
was not seen again that day. Hope, 
however, ran high in the camp, for, | 
since we had never had any rats be- | 
fore, there were no rat-holes for him to 
hide in. 

By Saturday the camp rat bad been 
seen twice more and was becoming 
quite a favourite. He was referred to 
by the troops as Rudolf, and there was | 
astrong party in favour of taking him 
alive to serve as a regimental pet. 

On Saturday afternoon a full strength 
hunt was organised with the camp pack / 
of dogs in attendance. The camp pack 
consists of ten couples and forty-five 
breeds. There are long thin hairless 
dogs like an inch lashing, short dogs 
standing two feet above ground, dogs 
wearing four coats of hair, and dogs 
that look like terriers but can mew 
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REMEMBER YOU EAT A COUPLE OF QUITE NICE APPLES IN THE SECOND ACT.” 








and run up a tree. There was once 

a dog that was nearly true bred, but | went in next day as follows :— 

he was killed by the rest of the pack}. : Bae 9. iaibeiiea 

a8 something abnormal Iecqtelnceneligplibanpanedtrppeap cyt Neca 
» ‘ ‘ ‘ 

The hunt started in strength and, 


alter guard-room covers had Shortdown 


been| Barracks or Hutments. 








and the hunt continued down into the 
camp, Rudolf going gamely. At the 
-house he was nearly caught; but 
hounds stopped to kill a cat and he 
recovered his lead. They soon picked 
up the scent and ran Rudolf st rongly up 
tothe Married Officers’ Quarters. Here 
he turned suddenly to bay and bit the 
pack leader, a fine dachs greyhound, in 
the leg, at which the pack dispersed 
for half-an-hour. 

; The chase was resumed by the field 
mM an officer's garden, where, after a 
Spirited finish, Rudolph was killed, 
am d the regrets of all, by the Senior 
4jors wife, armed with a tennis 


racquet. 





drawn, hounds sighted Rudolf in the | Camp. 
ash-bin. He led them on a good line | 
past the Sergeants’ Mess, where hounds | (Missing, believed killed: eleven.) 
Were stopped on a wrong scent (the | 
Mess kitchen). They were whipped off, | £48 (Platoon-Sergeant’s pipe), sticks, | 


Number of rats destroyed. 
y 


Methods used. 


| rifles, dogs, tennis-racquet. 
| Remarks as to effectiveness of me- 





thods.—The tennis-racquet has proved 
undeniably the best weapon for deal- 
ing with rats. 








“Univensity oF WALES, 
LIBERALS WIN BACK SEAT.” 
Welsh Paper. 
On the contrary, it seems to us one of 
the few cases in which Liberals won a 
front seat. 


“The major, whose follow-through suggested 
Achilles defying the lightning, smiled sheep- 
ishly.”— Weekly Paper. 


Whilg Ajax, we suppose, sulked in the 
aa aaa, 





ct 


So ended Rat Week. Our return! 


~ One. | 


Bait, traps, smoke, | 


| 





i 
| 
i 





THE REAL HORROR, 


{* Paris. —When Jackie Coogan arrived here | 


| 
Manager (engaying actor), “GRANTED, THE SALARY 18 NOT EXCESSIVE; BUT | 
| 
| 


| from Tours he was asked his impressions cf | 
j | NATIONAL RAT WEEK, 3.11,24—9.11.24. | French girls, and replied : ‘ They ‘re just like | 

girls everywhere ; 
Gee !—it 's terrible !'’—(British United Press. 


they all want to kis me, 
Copyright in the U.S.A.")) 


Ay, John, you're right to take amiss 


The way in which your boosted graces | 


Subject you everywhere to this 
Embarrassment of fond embraces. 


‘Twill give your sane admirers joy 


That you remain through all tempta- | 


tion 


| Sufficient of a human boy 


To prove averse from osculation. 


But, though to you such ways may reem 
Quite terrible, ‘tis more affrighting 
To know that there are folk who deem 

This sort of thing worth copyrighting. 





A Single-Minded Man. 

“Last night Ald. ——- (Labour) accepted 
unanimously the invitation of the -—- Town 
Council to be Mayor next year.” 

Provincial Paper. 
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THE STRANGE TALE OF HENRY BLYTH 
AND WILLIAM JONES. 
An Episope 1x tHe Niout Lire or 
Lonpon. 

Lirrie did the gay and glittering 
throng But wait a minute. Before 
[ go on to that I must ask you to look 
at a couple of newspaper cuttings :— 

“UNPROFITABLE BURGLARY. 

The following is a full list of articles 

removed by burglars in four small cases 





| of housebreaking last week :— 


1 silver candlestick, 

2 inkstands, 

1 Tibetan dagger studded with blue 
stones, 

1 set fish-knives and forks, 

1 overcoat, 

6 shillings, 





Little did the gay and glittering 
throng at “The Smoked Haddock” re- 
alise who were the two men sitting to- 
gether at a table sipping champagne 
and listening to the syncopated music 
of the band. One of them, the big 
man with the sun-tanned face and the 
genial air, was no other than P.C. 
Henry Blyth... . 

P.C. Henry Blyth was perhaps the 
brightest jewel of the Metropolitan 
Police. No man for years had passed 
the peculiar tests insisted on by the 
Force with such flying colours as he. 
His dancing was superb. In tying a 
white tie he had no equal amongst the 
constabulary in the land. At the ball- 
room conversation test with dancing 
instructresses he had come out an easy 
first. No minion of the law however 





faultless evening attire, he had come 
suddenly upon Bill. Each had recog. 
nised the other with a start of astonish- 
ment, and Bill had unfolded to his 
school-fellow a sorry tale. 

For William Jones—have you pos- 
sibly guessed it ?—was a burglar. 

Reduced to penury by the depression 
in his miserable trade, he had now 
reached the end of his tether, and, on 
learning Henry’sexalted position, he had 
immediately asked to be taken in charge. 

** What do you think I have collared 
to-night ?”’ he said in a quavering voice, 
and produced from his overcoat pockets 
a thermos flask, a bent fork and an 
imitation apostle spoon. 

The magnanimous heart of Henry 
was touched as he listened to the de- 
tails of William’s struggle with fate. 





a number of cigar- 
ettes.” 


The second cutting 
is as follows :— 

“RAID ON A LONDON 
NIGHT CLUB. 
“EVIDENCE OF THE 
POLICE. 

“P.C. X. said he vis- 
ited the club from time 
to time on the instruc- 
tions of the Superin- 
tendent ... They went 
to the baron the ground 
floor, where he ordered 
two whiskies, for which 
he paid three shillings, 
and gave sixpence tip. 
Later he had another 
drink, for which he paid 

a 

“There were danc-| “% 
ing-mistresses, and he 
danced with oneof them 
and paid her thirty shil- 


“4 


you?” 





Mother. * Late aGats, Boppy. 


Bemused by popular fic- 
tion, the public scarcely 




















realises how hard a mo- 
dern burglar’s lot may 











Laggard Son. “Bur, Moruer, you DIDN'T CALL HYSTERICALLY.” 





WHY DIDN'T YOU GET UP WHEN I CALLED 


be. Householders are 
so poor nowadays that 
the diamond necklace, 
the rope of pink pearls, 
the emerald from a 
maharajah’s turban, are 
seldom to be found. If 
such things exist they 
are usually locked up 
in elaborate safes. 
“And how,” asked 
William plaintively, “is 
a small housebreaker 
like me to afford the 
post-war prices of dyna- 
mite and electric drills? 
Practically prohibitive, 
they are. Besides, there- 
ceivers would take their 
sixty per cent... .” 
There is no insurance 
for such as William. He 


\ 
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lings. He was asked to treat the lady, 
and he had a bottle of champagne, for 
which he paid thirty-five shillings, and 
two-and-sixpence as a tip. He also had 
some chocolates . . . 

“When he was having breakfast, two 
women came over to where he was 
sitting and asked him to treat them. 
He left the club at about 2.454.m... . 

The latest time he left the club was 
3.45 a.m., and dancing was going on 
then. ... 

“P.C. Y. was introduced to three men 
and three women. That was rather an 
expensive intrcduction, costing him ten 
shillings for drinks. Later he had a 
bottle of champagne, for which he gave 
thirty-five shillings, and two-and-six- 
pence tip. Witness was served with 
two whiskies at 4.15 a.w.” 


And now we can get back to the gay 
and glittering throng... . . 





experienced had such a head for old 
brandy and vintage champagne. 

And now here he was, supping at 
“The Smoked Haddock” with William 
Jones. What was the profession of the 
little shy man with the furtive expres- 
sion, obviously ill at ease amongst the 
music and the lights and the ladies in 
their gay attire? 

He had been a friend of Henry 
Blyth in early years. They had been 
at school together. He had admired 
the gay, reckless and debonair manner 
which Henry, even as a boy, had 
possessed ; and Henry in turn had ex- 
tended a half-tolerant liking to his hero- 
worshipper. Himself obviously cut out 
for the dashing life of society, he had 
pitied his dull and insignificant school- 
mate, doomed evidently to a life of 
drudgery and routine. 

That very night, as he was strglling 
round to “The Smoked Haddock” in his 





cannot cover at Lloyd's the risk he runs 
of total loss of swag, nor even take out 
a combined policy against accidents 
from dogs, traps, firearms, personal 
violence or damage to clothing from 
barbed wire and bottle-glass on walls. 

Even the newspapers do not cover 
losses incurred in housebreaking. 

Unprotected by insurance, exposed 
to the rapacity of middlemen, the small 
burglar is equally outside the benefit of 
the State. His nerve or health may 
fail him. He may live in a district 
where residential houses are rare. 3 

“I wrote to the Ministry of Labour, ” 
said William, “and all I got was this; 
and he handed Henry a type-written 
sheet :— 


“ Dear Sir,” read Henry,—* I am 
requested by the Ministry of Labour to 
iuform you that in no circumstances 18 
a burglar, registered as such, entitled 
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Weighty and important Parishioner. 
ARM MUST HAVE SUFFERED.” 
Curate (whose arm is completely numbe 





to apply for unemployment pay ata 
Labour Exchang e. 

Altogether, William went on to say, 
the times were so bad that often as he 
went his weary rounds he had longed 
to be lagged, to be safe in the warmth 
and security of jug. But even that 
crowning mercy had not come in his 
way. There did not seem to be any 
policemen about. But, now that he had 
met Henry in all his glory, his mind 
was made up; and would Henry oblige ? 
Henry's magnanimous heart was 
touched, as I said before, by this piti- 
ful appeal. It was a waste of his time. 
Nevertheless he consented at once. 
“But before I take you along to the 
station with me,” he said, “ 1’ll tell you 
what I’lldo. I'll give you one taste of 
the gay life. You shall come with me 
to a night club.” 

_ “But my clothes?” suggested Wil- 
liam, looking at the frayed cuffs of his 
disreputable suit. " 

“Don't worry about that,” replied 
Henry. “T have plenty of spare suits 
of evening togs.”’ 

And so it came about that little did 
the gay and glittering throng at “The 
Smoked Haddock "ete. (See above.) 


+ * “ * x 
teen 














“VERY GOOD OF YOU TO HAVE GIVEN ME YOUR HELP ALL THIS WAY. 


d). “Not AT ALL. 


I’m AFRAID YOUR 


I assuRE you I HAVE NO FEELING IN IT WHATEVER.” 








It was 3.30 a.m. 
“T must have one more dance,” said 
Henry. “It will be the last I shall 
| have here for some time.” 
| ‘ How is that?” asked William. 

“ We raid it to-morrow night,” said 
P.C. Blyth casually as he moved to 
another table, from which a beautifully 
gowned lady rose to accept his proffered 
larm. Together they glided across the 
| polished floor. 
| It was the first time William Jones 
| had been in a night club. It was the 
first time that he had drunk champagne. 
He finished the bottle and sighed. 





The fact that Henry Blyth failed to 
find William when he returned to his 
table seemed to have some connection 
with the fact that he could not find his 
cloak-room ticket either, and that his 
opera hat and silk-lined overcoat had 
also disappeared. 

“The other gentleman said he was 
taking them for you,” explained the 
attendant. William Jones had evidently 
changed his mind. He had determined 
to go back to his life of drudgery. 

“Poor devil!” thought P.C. Blyth, 





puffing at his Havana as he strolled 
bareheaded into the street. | Evor. 


MORE MIRACLES. 


[“ Drugs,” according to a report of the opening 
of a centre for electro-therapeutic treatment at 
Liverpool, “could be made to pass through the 
body by electricity and . . . the horrid taste 
of medicine taken through the mouth would 
thus be avoided.”} 

WHEN little Willie used to jib 

At powder, draught or pill, 

With offers blandly phrased and glib 

We had to work our will; 

With jam we sought the lad’s consent, 

With toffee too we played, 
And promises of pennies lent 

Their mercenary aid. 

A long—and sometimes tearful—task 

It was, it was indeed! 

But now we have a better mask 

To serve us in our need ; 

To science, that astute ally, 

Our wiser faith we pin, 

And dose the patient cn the sly 

What time he listens-in. 

For guileless Willie has not guessed 

That, while the music plays, 

The crystal-set and medicine-chest 

Are linked in subtle ways ; 

We need no jam, we need no bribes 

The lad’s distaste to foil, 

For as he listens he imbibes 





A dose of castor-oil. 
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FOREIGN OPINION. 


Comments in the foreign Press on 
the change of the political situation in 
this country are of a more than usually 
interesting kind. Newspapers all over 
the world are practically unanimous in 
pointing out that by obtaining over 
four hundred seats out of a total of six 
hundred-and-fifteen, the British Con- 
servative party will be assured of a con- 
siderable majority in the new Parlia- 
ment. Comments onthe wholeare never- 
theless biassed to a certain extent by the 


_ local political views of their writers. 





Thus The Lapland Times observes in 
the course of a long and able article :— 

“The British electors have given a 
lead to Eu which Lapland Con- 
servatives will do well to follow.” 

And mederate Balkan newspapers in 
the main are equally enthusiastic. 

The Sofia Mercury considers “ the 
fact that the anti-Bolshevists have won 
in England will greatly encourage the 


, anti-Bolshevist party in Bulgaria.” 


‘Sir Rumsey Macgregor,” declares 
the Roumanian Batik, “has only him- 
self to thank for the predicament in 
which his party now lies. All opponents 
of revolution in Roumania will welcome 
a stable British Government with the 
Lord Chamberlain at its head.” 

American Conservative opinion also 
expresses itself on much the same lines. 

‘All good Republicans,” begins the 
third leading article in The Bear Gulch 
Expectorator, “ will be yastly confirmed 
in their faith by the result of the British 
General Election. Democrats, as usual, 
will think punk .. .” 

The Smolensk Blast, on the other 
hand, takes a far less rosy view of the 
situation. “The British bourgeoisie,” 
it thinks, “may be permitted to wallow 
for a few years longer in the slime of its 
own degradation.” 

While The Svorsk, in discussing the 
overthrow of the Labour Government, 
contents itself with thelaconic criticism: 

“ Ur—r—r—r— rr — rh!" 
From which we are disposed to think 
The Svorsk must be another of these 
Communistic news-sheets. 

In China the trend of opinion seems 
vague. ‘ What with this war and one 
thing and another,” says The Wung-fei- 
foo and General Intelligencer, “ we can- 
not be worried with the result of the Brit- 
ish Elections. But it seemsclear that the 
Liberal Party is totally extinguished.” 

Even this conclusion, however, is 
contradicted by The Li-chin-chow. 

“The British Liberal Party,” it an- 
nounces, “ was never so full of energy 
as in the moment of its seeming decay. 
It may be compared to the late gallant 
army of Marshal Wu Pei-fu.” 

The personal conflicts attending the 








By the panoply of pose. 


Presidential Election at Havana have 
prevented the Cuban papers from giving 
much space to English affairs, and the 
Esquimaux Press is equally indifferent. 
‘The blubber crop,” says The Green- 
land Advertiser, “seems to be fairly 
satisfactory . . . Sealing men will not 
look further afield for news of interest to 
them at this particular juncture .. .” 
The Nicaraguan Corroboratore,on the 
other hand, throws an interesting light 
on the way in which the struggle has 
been regarded by Conservative opinion 
in the Spanish-American countries. 
‘The redoutable Seftor Baldwin,” it 
says, “has gained a glorious triumph 
in England over the detestable enemies 
of civilisation and progress. He shall 
march leading his ever-conqueringarmy 
with loud huzzas towards the goal of 
Independence, Freedom and Dawn. 
Seiiors Philip Wheatley, Sydney Snow- 
don and Zinovieff Clynes have been 
hoisted with their own petardos.” 
Perhaps the calmest and in some 
ways the sanest view, however, is that 
expressed in the simple words of The 
Solomon Island Mercury: “ The inevit- 
able has occurred.” We venture to 
think that this is a verdict with which 
most thinking politicians in Great 
Britain will readily agree. 








AIDS TO EMINENCE. 


Ir you wish to shun fiasco 

When you're asked your views of 
Brasco, 

GavucGurin, Croce or MagNasco— 

Asked to give your frank opinion 

Of the Muses’ latest minion, 

Or the prose of Marcet Provst, 

Or the fantasies produced 

By the very latest Russian 

Masters of divine percussion, 

Or the “ urges” of Paprnt, 

Or the aims of Mussotix1— 

Though you cannot sing or spout them 

(Knowing next to nil about them), 

Never mind ; a phrase or two 

Boldly turned will help you through. 


Say, for instance, that in Glasgow 
Onne ignotum pro MaGnasco; 

Say that Gaveurn is too styptic 
To be quite apocalyptic ; 

Say that Croce’s tessiiura 
Savours of Estremadura ; 

Say D’Axnunzio and Paprni 

Are tin trumpets con sordini 
When compared with Musso.rs1. 


Do not be precise, specific, 
Analytic, scientific, 

Or descend to crude detail— 
That ’s where banal people fail. 
Thus, although an ignoramus, 
You may end by being famous, 
Vanquishing the man who knows 





THE STAMP OF TRUTH. 


In addition to the fact that she 
buttons up her coats with the left lapel 


underneath, my wife’s mentality differs | 


from my own in many ways. One is 
that I do not always trust anything 
that I see in the newspapers. On the 
contrary. I never considered the pos- 
sibility that Trorsky might be a decent 





— 





fellow until the leader-writers began to , 


call him an assassin. On the other 


hand, my wife believes implicitly every- | 


thing she reads. Cold print is to her 


like a certificate signed by the Arch- 


bishop of CANTERBURY. 


Yet she has a very low opinion of her 


husband's intelligence. Men of esta- 
blished position in the Club gather 
round and hang on my lightest word, 
but, if I venture to suggest anything 
concerning the direction of the house- 
hold to her, she smiles tolerantly, as one 
might at the incoherent gurglings of an 
infant debauched with milk. Many 
women are like this. They appear to 


think that no man would have married | 


at all if he had had any sense. 


My wife has a passion for vegetable 


marrow. She would prefer it, I believe, 
to ambrosia, whereas in my opinion it 
is tasteless and unsubstantial. It soaks 


up all the gravy, retaining none of its | 
flavour, and is no better than boiled fog | 
toeat. I have spoken about it, although | 
I have not, as she suggests, talked and | 


talked and talked about it. Mean- 
while, when vegetable marrow is in 
season we have had it baked, stuffed, 
boiled and steamed. If I attempt to 
let the cat have my share of it she says, 
“You must eat it, dear. It is good for 
you. It says so in the Davly y 

But one day last week a masterly 
article appeared in that paper on the 
subject of vegetable marrow. Without 








being actually libellous, the writer shat- | 
tered the clay feet of this horticultural | 


impostor till it hadn't a leg to stand on. 
He pointed out that it contained no 
vitamines, and that it was composed of 
99-999 per cent. of water. An eminent 
Harley Street physician, who chose to 
remain anonymous in spite of the recent 
decree of the British Medical Society, 
had said in an interview that prisons 
and lunatic asylums were overcrowded 
with people addicted to the vegetable 
marrow habit, and our cemeteries were 
being enlarged in order to cope with 
the evil effects of over-indulgence in 
this poisonous vegetable. 

My wife saw the article. 
nothing to me, but marrows will never 
appear on our menu again. 

It was a good article, and for all I 
know it may have been true. Anyhow, 
I shall buy her a new hat when the | 
editor sends me the cheque for it. 


i 
She said 


—— 
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A GREAT TRADITION. 
[*Never was there a dirtier, filthier, mor« 
tg ees more corrupt Election. The 
gow ur Members were going to alter 
their tactics. gah 8 were going to alter 
i f opponents as gentlemen. Now in the 
> ged they would treat them with contempt.” 
ay New McLe iN, M.P., on the occasion of a 
Great Victory Rally” at Glasgow.) 


Or all who hold their country dear 
He surely must be hard to please 





Such simple manly words as these. 

Not seldom comes the shrill complaint 

That Labour, in these later days, 
been infected with the taint 
alien modes and foreign ways; 








First Stout Party (up for t 


oO tee 


he Brewers’ Exhibition), “ SHALL WE SPLIT A TAXI? 





 . 





on” 





| Losing its British poise and tone 

| For manners bred in dubious haunts. 
| The ringing words above have shown 
How idle are such foolish taunts. 


They had hitherto treated | Here is it, forcibly expressed, 


The fine old spirit, the British style, 
Which teaches men to fight their best 

And meet their set-backs with a smile. 
Undaunted in the thickest press, 


j 
| Cool-headed in the battle’s heat ; 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Who would not glow with pride to hear | Not too exultant in success 


And never whining in defeat. 
Well done! He keeps the code intact; 
He likes to play the game and can; 
He knows his Party's fairly whacked 
And takes his medicine like a man, 








From the description of a country 
estate :— 

“ Beyond lies a park of 300 acres with a lake | 
of sixty acres and a nine-hole golf course. The 
latter is good both for boating and for coarse 
fishing.” — Weekly Paper. 

Brighter Athletics. 

“H. F. Bagnall, who just missed his Blue 
last year, was prominent in the Cambridge 
athletic trials on Tuesday, He got cver 21 ft. 
each time in the long jump, winning his heat, 
won his heat in the 150 yards, and both ridden 
by W. Gurney.”—Provineial Paper. 

It is understood that the award of a 
half-blue for jockeys in pick-a-back 


events is under consideration. 
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MISLEADING CASES. 
1V.—Tue Sacaciovs Doe. 
Soak Riddle. 

A patuetic story was unfolded yes- 
terday at a coroner’s inquest on the 
body of Professor John Barr, the well- 
ist and author of Animal 

Instinct of Animals— 
Is it a Fake? and other works. Pro- 
fessor Barr, it will be remembered, was 
found dead in his drawing-room with 


his wolf-hound standing over him and 


| and unfolded the 
| tive at conside 


| dict 
| evidence; but in this case, from 


| the deceased and his habits of 
life, I am able perhaps to give 


_ments on which the defunct 
| scientist was engaged concern- 
| ing the instinct and intelligence, 


| You have been told of his pur- 
| chasing, some months ago, an 
expensive bi-valve wireless set. 


_ his seientifie researches, though 


| which warp the destinies of 


a battered loud-speaker at his side. 





Professor, however, though he honoured 
me with his confidence and regularly 
invited my opinion, paid curiously little 
attention to anything I said. He bought 
and installed the set, not, I think, for his 
own entertainment but for the pleasure 
of that wife, helpmate, play-mate, nay, 
work-mate, who is to-day in all our 
minds and whom : 

At this point the Foreman of the 
Jury burst into tears. 

“That poor woman has told you,” 
proceeded the Coroner, ‘how day by 
time at the appointed hour they would 





in his scientific experiments. And he 
continued for some weeks, in that spirit 
of sacrifice which is the core and kernel 
of research, to submit himself to the 
nightly ordeal of radio dance-music, 
radio oratory, radio lectures, and so 
forth, in order to observe and record 
the reactions of the dog. 

“The reactions of the dog, it appears, 
were various; and these variations 
seemed to be governed, not by any 
haphazard impulse or momentary pre- 





ference, but by the general character of 
the different items of entertainment 





Dr. Struthers, who is well 
known locally as an after-dinner 
speaker and unsuccessfully con- 
tested Soak West in the recent 
Election, conducted the inquiry 
thetic narra- 

and indeed 
excessive length. 

“The jury,” said Dr. Struthers, 
“‘ will of course frame their ver- 
in accordance with the 


my personal acquaintance with 


you guidance to an unusual 
degree. Be that as it may, I do 
not propose that the deceased 
should occupy the entire stage 
at this inqmry. No one will 
deny his exceptional gifts and 
character ; but what is the use of 
publicity when a man is dead?” 

Continuing, the Coroner said, 
“You have heard of the experi- 


if any, of the Animal Kingdom. 


This act, this—as it now appears 
—fatal act, was in the first in- 
stance in no way connected with 


by one of those strange accidents 








PRESUMING THERE'S NOTHIN’ IN THE POCKETS.” 


apprehended through the loud- 
speaker—this suggesting, in the 
Professor's view, a higher degree 
of esthetic discrimination and 
general intelligence than had 
previously been suspected in the 
lower animals. 

“ For example, on hearing the 
Savoy Havana Band the hound 
would betray the utmost ner- 
vous excitement, moving rest- 
lessly about the room and biting 
the furniture with his powerful 
fangs. For ballads, operatic or 
other emotional music he would 
sit tense and erect in a corner 
with his back to the Professor, 
as if slightly ashamed, but with 
his nose pointed to the ceiling; 
in which position he would from 
time to time give out a melan- 
choly howl or whine. In the 
case of political oratory, lectures 
on The Carburettor or prose 
readings of a didactic character, 
the dog would lie prone with his 
eyes fixed upon the loud-speaker, 
listening intently and now and 
then wagging his tail as the 


Professor quickly formed the 
view that the dog was a mod- 
erate Conservative,with no great 


hanord oe Tn “I WILL GIVE YOU FOURPENCE FOR | faith in collectivist dogma. Rhe- 
Disgusted I ody “ Founrercs 1” toric annoyed him ; and during 
Old Clothes Man, “I've sor FELT, Mapam, But I'm the Children’s Hour, the Wo- 


men’s Chat and the humorous 
recitations he would express his 








mortal men it was to play a major part 
in the final drama. At the time, I am 
compelled to say, I myself attempted to 
dissuade him from the purchase. That 
raucous voice from the outer world, I 
impressed upon him, must certainly in- 
| troduce an alien note into that quiet 
| house in Soak Bottom, that house de- 
voted to the silent pursuit of knowledge 
and truth, that lonely house so familiar 
to you all, that house where to-day the 
_ drawn shutters record so poignantly for 
| all of us——” 

At this stage two of the witnesses, 
women, were overcome with emotion 
and withdrew. 

Continuing, Dr. Struthers said, ‘ The 








adjust the instrument and, hand-in- 
hand, enjoy those gems of literature 
and flowers of song which are nightly 
scattered abroad among the people of 
our land. After a week or two, how- 
ever, both wearied of the practice, 
and the Professor at least would have 
abandoned it but for a singular circum- 
stance which must now be considered. 

“The Professor noticed, we are told, 
that, however fleeting the pleasure of 
himself and his wife in the nightly pro- 
grammes, they appeared to give sub- 
stantial and enduring satisfaction to 
the dog Wolf, the fierce and massive 
hound which for many years was the 





constant companion of the Professor 


displeasure by a series of sharp barks. 

“Tt became clear, however, that, 
whatever his indifference to particular 
items, he had formed for the entertain- 
ment as a whole a taste which amounted 
toa passion, There came a day when 
the Professor decided that not even 1n 
the cause of science could he endure 
another Radio evening, and the instru- 
ment was not adjusted as usual. At 
half-past five, according to the evidence 
of Mrs. Barr, the dog scratched at the 
study door and, when admitted, set up 
a most pitiful yelping, tugging at the 
Professor's trousers with his teeth. 
The Professor, with his trained instinct, 
allowed himself to be led to the draw- 


— 


speaker made his points. The | 
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SHIP WIV THIS.” 





ing-room, where he switched on ‘ Uncle 
Caractacus,’ and the dog, on hearing 
once again the well-beloved Voice, be- 
came immediately his normal self. 

“On three other occasions, it appears, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barr endeavoured to make 
& breach in the new and distasteful 
routine of the household, but on each 
occasion the dog behaved in so violent 
&manner that the Professor, who was 
both fond and afraid of the creature, 
was forced to comply. Nor was the 
animal content to indulge his bestial 
appetite alone. For one evening, when 
the Professor adjusted the instrument 
a3 usual and stole quickly out of the 
room, the dog, so far from listening-in, 
proceeded to bark so furiously and long 
that neighbours rushed to the house to 
inquire what cruel experiment was in 
Progress. After that Mr. and Mrs. Barr 
gave up the struggle; and Mrs. Barr 

as drawn a moving picture of that 
nightly session in the drawing-room- 
nose two old people cheerfully submit- 
ting to torture by jazz-music and after- 
nner speaking for the sake of their 
dumb friend. 
. “I think,” said Dr. Struthers, labour- 
Ing evidently under strong emotion, “we 
Ssnnot speak too highly of Mr. and 
Mrs. Barr's behaviour. ' This martyr- 
» It seems, had continued for some 
months when the fatal hour approached. 








m,in the space of a few days, the 
— sidbioen 


EVERY GIME "E PLAYS, 4N’ THROW "EM IN THE DUSTBIN WEN 
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LIFE’S INEQUALITIES. 


“W'y, IT MEANS THAT ROCKYFELLER CAN PLAY FOOTBALL EVERY DAY OF ‘IS LIFE, AN’ ‘AVE FIVE 'UNDRED NEW BALLS FER 


‘E'S FINISHED; AN’ WE GOT TER PLAY THE WHOLE BLINKIN’ CHAMPION- 








Radio authorities included in their pro- 
gramme two new and widely different 
‘‘features,” the utterances of certain 
politicians on the one hand, and the 
utterances, on the other, of certain 
animals at the Zoo. To the first of 
these, the political speeches, the three 
at Soak Bottom listened as usual, and 
the evidence of Mrs. Barr is that by 
one of the speeches the dog Wolf was 
profoundly disturbed, and indeed in- 
furiated, so much so that he was with 
difficulty prevented from destroying the 
loud-speaker, which Mrs. Barr with 
commendable courage removed at last 
to the top of a book-shelf. Members of 
the Jury, there are no politics here, and 
I expressly desired her not to tell you 
which of the three speeches she had in 
mind. 

‘‘So much for that. Then came the 
Zoo. On this oceasion Mrs. Barr was 
out of the room for some minutes, from 
the broadcasting of the rattlesnake’s 
rattle (at which, by the way, the dog 
again showed signs of unusual cerebral 
disturbance) till a few moments after 
the tragedy. As to what actually hap- 
pened we are therefore in the region of 
speculation. We do not know which 
animal's utterance (if any) it was that 
led up to the catastrophe; whether 
the wild harsh laugh of the jackass, the 
factious cackle of the hyena, the arro- 
gant drumming of the snipe or the 





febrile bleat of the Siberian goat. But 
it is at least a tenable theory that to 
the dog Wolf, his uncanny animal in- 
stinct unnaturally alert in the atmo- 
sphere of a General Election, there was 
something in one, or it may be in a com- 
bination, of these cries which vividly re- 
called that other and hateful utterance 
of a few days earlier ; that the inflamed 
animal, losing all sense of political re- 
straint, hurled himself at the offensive 
instrument; and in attempting to de- 
fend it the aged gentleman died.” 

The Jury returned a verdict of Death 
from Unnatural Causes, adding a rider 
that ‘* Dogs should be held on a leash 
when listening-in.” A. P. H. 








“Tue —— Lapourn Party 
Beg to announce that the whole of the 
available accommodation at the Town Hall 
has been booked for a Grand Carnival Dance 
and Whist Drive, to celebrate 
Lazsovur’s Victories aT THE Potts.” 
Local Paper. 
Well, it’s a poor party that never 
rejoices. 
“In support of his resolution, Dr. —— 
pointed out that in Europe and in all other 
civilized countries were to be found gardeos 
with all conveniences of reading rooms, merry- 
go-rounds, etc."—Indian Paper. 
Why this attraction has not been added 
to the British Museum Reading-room, 
in shape so admirably adapted for the 
purpose, we are at a loss to understand. 
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THE AMERICAN TOURIST AT HOME. 
Vil.—Upr tue Wootwortn Tower, 

“You know very little about New 
York,” said Will to me the other day, 
as though after all he thought it was 
best to be frank about these things. 

I told him I felt that I knew enough. 





| is not counting all the 
| clerks and stenograph- 
/ers and big business- 


| pounds. 
| ation 
_ great deal because it 
/made me suspect 
| strongly that he had 
acquired a “ Guide to 
| New York City,” and I 


allow my friends to 








“ But you don’t,” said he. “I doubt 
if you have ever even been up in the 
Woolworth Building.” 

“ Of course I haven't,” said I; “I’m 
not a tourist—I live here.” 
“Oh, but you must go. 

tallest building——” 

I said I couldn't see any use in going 
up tallest buildings unless you knew 
' somebody who would listen to you tell 
| about the trip, and I didn’t. 

Will ignored this. “We'd better 


This is the 





go this afternoon while we're in the 


speculate on its having only one end 


than about a quarter of a mile of 
masonry leaned well out over Broad- 
way and waved at us to move along. 

“ How's your heart?” said Will as 
we entered the hall. These elevators 
go up like sky-rockets.” 

“My heart is excellent,” I told him. 
“T've been up much higher than this.” 

“Very likely,” said Will, “but you 
never got there so quickly. These ele 
vators % 

“T know all about that,’ I said, a bit 
irritated at the tacit way he seemed to 
be taking it for granted that his heart 
was superior to mine. “I like it. It’s 
good for indigestion.” 

“That may be. The strain comes on 
people with weak hearts. Statistics——” 

I told him to get the tickets. 

There was a peculiar hissing roar 
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| I backed into my corner. Will backed 


jinto his. The elevator-girl pulled a 
chain and sealed up the compartment. 
I felt glad that she was a girl. I was 
confident that I could be as gocd as a 
woman at being shot up a mile 

Without a word she pressed a button 
}and the floor pushed against the bottom 
of my feet so hard that my knees bent. 
|Something seemed to hit me simul- 
taneously on the drums of both ears, 
I took a good swallow, but the shiver- 
ing vacuum beneath my waistcoat con- 
tinued to shiver. 

By the time I had caught niy breath 
we had got well under way. We were 
being sucked up the shaft so fast that 
the white numbers painted on the edge 
of the floors resolved themselves into a 
solid grey ribbon. The girl attending 
the machine had apparently decided 








humour,” said he, 
We took the “ L” to ~ ae 


el 


— 


Park Place, and on the 
way Will told me that 
the building alone, that 


men, weighed two hun- 
dred and six million 
This inform- 
worried me a 


am not muscular 
enough in the legs to 


have such a publication 
at their disposal. 
The upper half-mile 














Lit 


Keen Siudent of Modern Advertising (watching aeroplane sail through clouds). 
“ WHAT WRETCHED WRITING ! 


I CAN'T READ A WORD OF IT.” 


that there was nothing 
to do except give it its 
= head and hope the roof 
: would be strong enough 
to stopit,and shedidn’t 
seem to be much con- 
cerned about it one way 
or the other. I think 
now that the greater 
part of this show of 
carelessness was mere 
affectation. 

We were running 
along at about the rate 
of seventy-five thou- 
sand floors per hour, 
the atmosphere getting 
a little rare of course, 
when I suddenly felt 
myself pressing less 
and less on my feet. 
The vacuum referred to 
above began to flutter 








| of this building seems to me to be really 
a menace to aeronautics ; it is certain to 
get in the way of an aeroplane sooner or 
later. Of course it may be considered 
valuable from the standpoint of using it 
as a preliminary school in the training 
of air pilots, but I believe this advantage 
is mere than offset by the number of 
young men it must drive to other sec- 
tions of the army. It has certainly 
changed my ideal branch of the service 
to the infantry, though I admit I may 
| have a peculiar reaction to high alti- 
| tudes. 
| When we took off our hats and 
| blinked up the sides of this building I 
| felt as if I were lying on my stomach 
and looking down an empty street, 
| except that there was the comfort of 
knowing these walls did end somewhere, 
though there was no way of proving it 
from the sidewalk. I might have seen 
the top if I had looked long enough, 
but my glance up the sides was very 


emanating from the sides of the corri- 
dors ; it was followed immediately by 
the opening of a door and the revealing 
to us of a group of blank-faced mortals 
who seemed very much surprised to be 
there. 

“That's the compressed air safety 
appliance,” said Will, returning with a 
pair of printed cards and looking up and 
down the halls for a good elevator. ‘ It 
slows them up at the end. Down to 
about the third floor they take the heart 
right out of you, then they ease off.” 

* Let's take a‘ Local,’ ” I suggested ; 
“these ‘ Expresses’ make the building 
seem 80 insignificant.” 

“Why, half the fun is getting there 
80 fast,” said Will. “Come on; don’t 
be silly.” 

We walked into a little room marked 
“ Express.” 

* You take that corner,” said Will: 
“I'll take this one. Keep your mouth 
shut. Don’t worry about your heart ; 








brief, because no sooner had I begun to 


you ‘ll be all right.” 





like the wings of ahumming-bird. My 
clothes rose a few inches all round me, 
then settled into place again as the girl 
nonchalantly pulled back the doors. 

I straightened my hat and started to 
get out. 

A man was standing in front of the 
door. 

“Up?” asked the man. 

‘Going up,” said the elevator-girl. 

I thought we had taken the ascent 
at a bound. 

“ About where do you calculate our 
position is now?” I asked her. 

“Thirty-second,” said the girl, and I 
returned to my corner. 

When we came to the fiftieth floor 
the girl told us to get out and take the 
elevator up the tower. This was dis- 
couraging piece of advice; I thought 
the only possibility of our not being at 
the top was that we had passed it. _ 

I looked about for a place to sit 
down; the climb seemed to have got 





my wind. But you weren't supposed | 
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, to sit down : you weren't supposed to| 
7 do anything but look, so we looked 
: We were a long way from New York. 
“Too bad about the stop,” said Will. 
1 «You don’t have to worry about that 
going down. They never have to stop | 
1 going down ; it's wonderful. 
1 “] can imagine it,” I told him. 
We got in the tower elevator and | 
went meekly. up a couple of dozen more 
. stories. 
When the girl opened the door this 
time, there was the United States. We} 
leaned for a moment over the balcony | 
, rail and saw what couldn’t have been | 
, |anything but New York, though it was 


t 'very small. And over on one side of 
| New York was New Jersey. And over | 
| beyond New Jersey was a green rect- | 
| angle that must have been Pennsyl- | 
|yania. We couldn’t see any farther 
| south than Pennsylvania on account of | 
ithe haze. There happened also to be | 
| at that time a strong wind hurrying in | 
| off the ocean, and this rocked the tower, 
| which made it hard to see any great dis- | 
jtance. I got only a very poor look at | 
New York, as it kept moving back and | 
forth underneath us ; in fact as soon as | 
I saw it was in motion I turned my | 
attention elsewhere. 
Will was clutching his hat to his} 
chest and his hair was stretched out | 
stiff. He moved his lips, and I knew | 
, he was saying that this gave us an ex- 
eellent idea of the plan of Manhattan | 
| | Island, so I moved my lips to signify 
: | that it did. i 
| From a kneeling position I figured | 
| that if the wind succeeded in dislodging 
us we shouldn’t be able to come down | 
until we reached Jersey City. I rang} 
| for the elevator to come get us. 
| When we got back to the fiftieth 
| floor Will said— 
“Now we'll have a real drop.” | 
And I told him that I thought there | 
| Was only one way of bringing home to | 
| us the true majestic height of this| 
| edifice and that was to walk down the | 
| stairs. 
“Why, we shouldn’t get down ein | 
midnight,” said Will. “Here’s the | 
elevator. Come on.” 
_We backed into our corners and the 
girl shut the doors. 
* Let her go,” said Will. | eation : ee 
. We started down, and I said to the appointed, but I couldn’t help that. 
wn calmly— ~ He wanted to go up and try it over 
-Orty-first, please. again, but I told him that if he did he 
ill gave me an incredulous scowl,| would have to go alone as I had an 
“oe I told him that I wanted to see | engagement for dinner. U.S. A. 
ew York as it grew bigger. x 
We looked out of the windows on 
forty-first floor, then dr. ypped down 
fran’ twenty-ninth to see how it looked ie tenia ol MOIR, BRE 
> “ 5 * The bonds of union have been dri "103e 
cod se PP, 1 | ale cen ag 
d. Will “ . : ! oi both to the He ane a and ~~ t = sinister 
sroun 1 was very much dis- | communities overseas.”—Scots Paper. 
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“THERE ’S A "NORMOUS MOTH FLEWED 
TAKING IT SOMETHING TO EAT.” 
} . . — 








Another Impending Apology. 
From an article on Wembley :— 
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“JOAN, DARLING, WHATEVER ARE YOU DOING WITH THAT BLANKET?” 


INTO THE NURSERY, Mummy, AND I'm susT 


“To-pay’s Weatuer Forecats.” 
Evening Parer. 
And it rained dogs too. 


“As John Burns has said in his homely 
style, it is good for us all at times ‘ to see our- 
selves as others see us.’ "—Ceylon Paper, 
But Ropert said it first. 


“ Either Lord Cave or Lord Birkenhead will 
return to the Woodsack.”— Manchester Paper. 


Not, we gather, a soft thing for either 











of them. 
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“On, DEAR, I’m UsED uP. BEEN DANCING EVERY SINGLE AFTERNOON AND EVENING FOR THE LAST TEN DAYS, 











I'm OFF TO THE WILKINSONS’ COUNTRY COTTAGE FOR A FEW DAYS.” 
“ WaT ON EARTH DO YOU DO THERE AT THIS TIME OF YEAR?” 
“On, THEY'VE GOT QUITE A GOOD GRAMOPHONE, AND WE DANCE TO IT.” 
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THANK GOODNESS 








DAN’S ODYSSEY. 
“I've sailed in a sight o’ ships,” said 
‘Since fust my sailorin’ days began, 
For I never could stick, the way I'm 
made, 
To the same ol’ ship an’ the same ol’ 
trade * ry 
An’ the same ol’ places time an’ again, 
No better ’n a bloomin’ railway-train. 
Fact of it is, I’m a bit of a roamer, 
The same as that therebloke in’Omer. . . 
I was in a barque, the ‘Omer, once— 
Bit of a thing, five 'undred tons, 
And ‘omeward bound, I well recall, 
With a cargo of ore from Carrizal, 
‘Lhe very day we made the Lizard 
There come away a beast of a blizzard 
As kep’ us beatin’ to an’ fro 
For more 'n a week in sleet an’ snow, 
An’ thinkin’ about the Christmas 
dinners 


Waitin’ ashore for us poor sinners. . . . 


“ Lord, what a fleet them ships'd be 
If you could see ‘em all!” said he. 

“ Fust o' the lot, the old Johore— 
Parsee-built in forty-four— 





She was a good ol’ ‘as-been, too, 

Malabar teak right through an’ through, 

With a galleried stern an’ big bluff bows 

An’ six glass sternports just like an ‘ouse; 

An’ she’d got that old an’ she'd got 
that leaky 

When we loaded nitrates ‘ome from 
Iquique, 

We pumped all night an’ we pumped 

day, 

Like pumpin’ the blessed sea away, 

Round the ‘Orn an’ up to the Line, 

And we blessed our luck as the passage 
was fine ; 

An’ a shore gang ‘ad to take ‘er on 

An’ start to pump afore we was gone, 

Or else she'd ‘ave sunk in the New 
South Dock... . 


“‘Next was the clipper, Inchcape Rock ; 

She was a beauty, she was a queen, 

Loveliest thing as ever I seen ! 

Why did I leave ‘er ?—J dunno— 

I was tired of ‘er; I ad to go. 

“Then come the Siromness, Colonies 
clipper, 

Wot ’ad ol’ Bully Baynes for skipper; 

It was a treat to ‘ear ‘im swear! 





You bet I wasn’t long in 'er. 





I run ‘er in Frisco for a spouter, 

A reg'lar ol’-time out-an’-outer, 
As went up north to the Behring Sea; 
That was too blinkin’ cold for me. 


“Next, Gow’s old packet, Inisfau; 

I tell you that old ship could sail! 

The ‘Omer, er I spoke of first ; 

The Tees ol’ shellbacks said was cursed 

Because she always killed ‘er man ; 

The Star o’ Peace, the Gulistan- 

Nor them ain't all by chalks,” said Dan. 

‘Fact of it is, if seems to me 

A sort o’ bloomin’ Uly-see 

Is wot I've allus been,” said he. 

C.F. §. 
“Orricens’ Bouts. 

Welter-weights.—Lt. C. R. Major (Dorsets) 
beat Sec.-Lt. Gordon-Hall (Tanks) on Tanks.” | 
Aldershot Paper. | 

The winner is to be congratulated upon | 

i 

| 

| 

j 





having won a victory on his adver- 
sary’s own pitch. 





“ That cheerful band of brothers known as 
the Cronies’ Club held their first monthly | 
dinner for the season in the Grand Hotel to- | 
morrow evening.”—Scots Paper. 
We should infer that the reporter wrote | 
this the night before the morning after. 
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Queen Elizabeth. “How parE you 
O'CLOCK, AND IT IS NOW A QUARTER PAST 


Master of the Piambers’ Company. “ Parvox, your Gracious Masxsry. 
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You WERE TO RECEIVE YOUR CHARTER AT EIGHT 


I PLEAD THE ANCIENT PRIVILEGE OF OUR CRAFT.” 








A GUIDE TO SHORT STORY WRITING. 
| Lesson IX.—Tar Marriep Love 
STory. 
(Continued.) 
Here is our model for the Neglected 
Wife variation of the Married Love 


Story :— 


Fay Bannockburn paused outside her 

| husband's study, her small features 

screwed into an expression of obstinate 

| determination. Matters had reached a 
climax at last. 

For five whole days her husband had 
not once taken her out: not toa dinner, 
toa theatre, to a ball—nowhere! She 
quivered as her mind dwelt on it. Five 
days! It was intolerable. She had 
reached the end of her tether. 

| And, to crown everything, already it 
| Was three o'clock inthe afternoon and he 
| had not kissed her once since breakfast 
Why should she submit to this terri- 
| ble neglect ? she asked herself for the 
: thousandth time. She had no wish to 
unfair, but—was she nothing to 
Gregory ? If he could not find time 
for her sake to tear himself away from 
those silly old stamps (for thus in the 





refer to the life-work of that marvel 
among modern philatelists, Gregory 
Bannockburn), then she must look else- 
where for her legitimate amusements. 
If this one last chance that she was 
offering him failed, then——! 

With a quick breath Fay turned the 
handle and entered. 

Gregory Bannockburn, lean, ascetic, 
his intellectual features fining to a slim 
point at the end of his nose, looked up 
at the sound. 

“Oh, it’s you, dear,” he said quietly ; 
and, had Fay but had the eyes to see 
it, the man’s whole features lighted up 
as if somebody had struck a match 
behind them. 

« Yes, it’s me.” Fay Bannockburn’s 
small chin rose proudly. “Gregory, I 
want vou to take me out to dinner 
to-night. It’s five whole days since 
we went out anywhere together.” She 
paused mutinously. * Five days!” she 
repeated, with rising inflection. 

The match behind Gregory's face 
went out suddenly. 

“I'm sorry, dear, but a new issue of 
Ecuador has just come through, and I 
have becn asked to get out a report on 
them for The British Medical Journal 








Privacy of her heart Fay was wont to 


before to-morrow morning. It's the 





gum they're using on them,” he went 
on warmly, the man’s fervent interest 
in the work that was also his hobby 
heating his tones. “They say that, 
when licked, it produces a curious rash 
not at all unlike that of ef 

“Then you refuse to take me?” 

Fay's icy tones cut across his enthu- 
s1asm, 

He shrugged reluctant shoulders. 
“I'm sorry, dear, but you see how it 
is, don’t you? In these matters one 
is scarcely one’s own master.” 

With an inarticulate sound, half sob, 
half laugh, Fay rushed from the room. 
Surely flesh and blood could stand no 
more, 





So Fay goes off to lock herself in the 
bathroom, where she can be alone with 
her troubles and her sponge, and com- 
munes pretty deeply with her soul. 
Then handsome young Aubrey Live- 
stock turns up for tea. Gregory is still 
busy sticking the new Ecuador stamps 
into his album, and his tea is sent into 
the study. Thus Fay is free to drop 
hints until Livestock begins to take an 
intelligent interest in the business, 
whereupon Fay pours out her woeful 
history into his sympathetic ears. At 
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“No. No. 


NO! 








THAT'S NOT THE WAY TO DIE! 


PvuT MORE LIF£ INTO IT.” 








last her voice trailed away into silence 
and she sat, a dejected little heap, in 
her big armchair, gazing moodily at 
the carpet. 


“ Fay,” exclaimed the young man— 
“ Pay, it isn’t fair!” 

She shook her head sadly, yet did 
not rebuke him for this use of her Chris- 
tian name. ‘“ No,” she said in a dreary 
voice—* no, it isn’t.” 

“He treats you as a mere house- 
keeper, as a plaything for his leisure 
moments, as’’—his voice sank—“as a 
suburban wife.” 

Fay qvivered. The shaft had struck 
home. It was true. God, how true it 
was! She screened her face with slen- 
der fingers and her slight frame shook. 

“A suburban wife!” she moaned. 
“Oh, what have I done to deserve this?” 

“ Nothing!” Livestock’s voice was 
vehement ; his eyes flashed. “ Fay— 
my little Fay, believe me, he isn’t 
worthy of you.” 

“ He isn’t!” she sobbed. 
I know he’s not.” 

“A two-cent stamp is 
more to him than you are,” Livestock 
urged bitterly. “A two-cent Madagas- 
car! Fay, can you tell me that you 


“He isn't! 





are willing to be tied for life to a man 
who values you at less than a two-cent 
Madagascar stamp ?” 

Fay stared in front of her with wide 
unseeing eyes. 

“I do not wish to be unfair to him,” 
she said in a low hard voice, “and 


it is not that I am jealous of a set of | 


Ecuador stamps. But it hurts—deep 
down. Oh, it hurts so—terribly! Five 
whole days—not a single dinner out; 
not a theatre.” Her voice sank to a 
whisper. ‘Not even a cinema !” 

Livestock started violently. ‘Good 
God,” he exclaimed, aghast, “‘ you don’t 
mean that! You can't mean it! Oh, 
it''s incredible.” 

Fay nodded slowly, her face grave, her 
whole demeanour carrying conviction. 

“ It is perfectly true,” she said quietly. 

Aubrey Livestock sprang to his feet, 
his features working painfully. “Oh, 
this is too much! I knew the fellow 
neglected you, but I never dreamed——! 
Why, it’s hideous downright cruelty. 
The situation is impossible. You must 
see that. Youcan’t go on like this any 
longer.” 

“If one could only see a way out . . .” 

“I will show you a way out. Fay, 
you must come away with me at once. 








| You understand? Atonce, dear. There 
is nothing else that we can do. You 
will come? ” 

“Aubrey!” Fay’s eyes were bright 
now, and a little smile tilted the corners 
of her mouth. “Aubrey, am I more to 
you than an unused 1894 Hong-Kong?” 

“ Little Fay, you are more to me"— 
| Livestock’s tones were husky, but the 
ring of truth was in his voice—‘ you 
are more to me than a triangular Cape 
of Good Hope! 6 P 

Witha little sob Fay fell into his arms. 


, 


So up she goes at once to pack, leav- 
ing Aubrey Livestock with instructions 
to meet her at Victoria at half-past 
eight. Note that, please. Whenever 
two personselope together ina magazine 
story they always meet for the purpose 
at Victoria at half-past eight. Why this 
should be so I do not know; but one 
evening I mean to go down to Victoria 
at the fatal hour and see if I can dis- | 
cover the curious fascination which 
appears to hang about the place at that | 
time of the evening. In the meantime | 
we must be content to accept the plain | 
fact. } 

Well, Fay packs feverishly, puts on 





her hat and coat, and, flinging her suit- 
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ease on to a chair, flies to the mirror to 
| dab a little powder on her nose. While | 

she is in the very act she sees in the | 

mirror that the door is opening. 


It was Gregory —her husband! 


Always begin the tense bit like that. 
In the excitement of the last scene the 
reader may have forgotten that Fay 
had a husband at all, let alone that his 
name was Gregory. 


It was Gregory—her husband! 

For a moment panic held her. Then | 
an icy calm swept over her. Gregory? 
So much the worse for him! 

Gregory's face was alight once more. | 
“Ah, Fay, you have your hat on? That 
is lucky.” He crossed the room with 
quick nervous strides. Suddenly, a few 
paces away from her, he halted abruptly 
and stared at her incredulously. “Why, | 
Fay,” he exclaimed, in tones of the 
liveliest astonishment, “‘ you really look | 
quite nice this evening, my dear. In| 
fact in this half-light you actually look 
quite pretty.” 
Fay caught her breath. | 





A compli- | 


forhours—for days. And on this very 
evening of all times. What ghastly! 
irony ! ‘Y 
Some of her icy calm melted. “Do 
I, Gregory ? ‘she faltered. ‘It ’s—it’s 
nice of you to say so.” | 
With a tender gesture he bent and| 
kissed the lobe of her left ear. “ Yes, | 
upon my word, you do really,” heassured 
her. “I could hardly believe my eyes, | 
but it's perfectly true.”’ Pee 
Another compliment. And a kiss! | 
The first kiss since she came down to! 
breakfast that morning. Oh,whyshould | 
he choose this fateful moment to pay | 
her these fulsome compliments, just as 
he had done when they were first en- 
gaged? To kiss her as he had kissed 
heron her honeymoon! Why ? 
Her knees tottered. “ Gregory, I 


ment! The first Gregory had paid her | ; 
| 


| 


“Yes, dear?” Gregory was all con-| 
cern, 
Her eyes sought his wistfully. “Do| 
you love me, Gregory ? ” 


He patted her hand solicitously. | 
| “My darling, what an absurd que3- 
tion |” 

But she must have more reassurance 
than that. “ Yes, but do you?” she per- 
| sisted. “ More—more than a two-cent | 
| Madagascar stamp?” she added shyly. | 
| “Really, darling!” Gregory was| 
! astonished. “I love you madly, my| 
| dear. Didn't you know? Quite madly!” | 
Then, with a sudden burst of anima- 
| Hon, “ And, talking about that, Fay, 
| the four-peso Ecuador in that new set 
| $8 gem—a real gem.” 
| “4s it, Gregory ?”’ 
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was lucky I had my hat on?” 
Gregory turned dreamy eyes upon 
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With a little sob Fay fell into his 


yes, 


vet that report finished already, so can 
take you out to dinner now, if you wish 


arms. 


You see how it’s done? Just by 
Her voice was | keeping close to nature. 
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wide on late : . rooms, bath, conservative.” 
ade up. Fate still hung in Adet. in Senden Degen. 


« Br I ; say 1 : 
Dat why da yom any 9 Personally we prefer a liberal bath. 


From an East Anglian Election cir- 


nvyerted zebra over a crown “ Conservative colour—Blur.” 


avo, perf. 14-16. Your hat, my dear?] An ingenious way of avoiding the rival 


Because I have managed to} claims to red and blue and yellow that 
arose in some other constituencies, 


From a list of football results :— 


“New Zj}jealand. ..6 Ireland... . 0” 
Scots Paper. 


The popular belief that the All Blacks 
played four three-quarters is evidently 
erroneous. 





“Freehold, detached House for Sale; 8 | 
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JUNGLE GOLF. 


My uncle was stationed in the Central 
Provinces. He was the civil magistrate 
of a small district and, having learned to 
play golf during his leaves in England, 
he was keen to keep itup. The nearest 
course however was about four hundred 
miles away, and this was rather far for 
a busy man to go except at week-ends 
and occasionally in the ae 
middle of the week, so 
he decided to lay out a 
course of his own. . 

He enlisted the su 
port of a young su 
altern who had just 
arrived there; they 
chose a nice bit of jun- 
gle only a short ride 
from the town, and, 
with the assistance of 
the Government grass- 
farm superintendent, 
they laid out a pass- 
able nine-hole course. 

Anyone who could 
go round it in seventy 
strokes and not lose 
more than half-a- 
dozen balls on the 
fairway had nothing 
to fear when he came 
to England and met 
scratch men. 

The worst drawback 
was the shortage of 
players. There were 
only six or seven other 
white men in the dis- 
trict, including a Ger- 
man missionary 
eighty years old, and 
of these only an eld- 
erly major wanted to 
play. they were 
three. 

The first week the 
course was open the 
Major was mauled in 
the rough by a tiger 
that was lying there 
after a kill. .He was 
looking for his ball, 
and while knocking 
the grass aside with his club he inad- 
vertently struck the tiger in the face 
and woke it. It knocked him sense- 
less with one blow of its paw, and he 
was rescued only by my uncle running 
up and shooting the brute with one of 
the rifles which he always carried with 
his clubs for such emergencies. 

After this there remained only my 
uncle and the subaltern, and then the 
latter went home on leave. So my 
unele used to have to play round by 
himself. 











One day he was standing on theseventh 


tee, which was in a particularly desolate 
part of the course. lt wasa blind hole, 
and he had sent his caddie on ahead to 
mark the ball. 

He was finishing what was perhaps 
his thirteenth waggle and was just 
about to take his swing when he sud- 
denly saw something move in the grass 
some few yards away. 

At first he took no notice ; he thought 
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THE WAGGLERS. 


“THE COBRA RESUMED ITS RHYTHMICAL SWAYING IN TIME WITH THE HEAD OF 


THE CLUB.” 

probably it wag only a baby giraffe or 
zareba or something of that kind caught 
in the rough. But it put him off his 
swing, and he started to waggle again. 

Judge of his surprise when, as he 
was in the middle of his second bout 
of waggling, the thing in the grass took 
shape and, as it rose up, he saw that it 
was an enormous king cobra, the largest 
snake he had ever seen, nearly thirty 
feet long, he guessed, from head to tail ! 
It was the most dangerous and blood- 
thirsty snake in the district and was 








notorious for having killed as many 


as eight men—white, black and inter- 
mediate—in a single week a little time 
before. 

There was a price on its head, but 
there were few men bold enough to 
wish to hunt it, for it was as cunning 
as it was murderous. 

My uncle thought his last hour had 
come. The caddie was far ahead along 
the course with the rifle, and he him- 
self was unarmed. 

Out of sheer fright 
he continued to wag- 
gle his club over the 
ball, glancing out of 
the corner of his eye | 
at the monster. 

Then he noticed 
with astonishment | 
that the cobra’s eyes | 
seemed dulled and | 
that it was swaying | 
rapidly from side to | 
side. Instead of strik- | 
ing at him, the brute | 
continued this extra- | 
ordinary movement. 

Still nervously | 
waggling his club, my 
uncle tried to think 
what was the matter 
with the cobra. Its | 
appearance and be- | 
haviour reminded him | 
of something familiar, 
but he could not re- 

! 








member what it was. | 
Gaining confidence | 
from the brute’s de- 
lay, he stopped wagg- 
ling and prepared to 
run for his life. But 
the moment the head | 
of his club grew still 
the brute’s eyes began 
to clear and a dread- 
ful hungry light blazed 
up in them. At the 
same time the sway- 
ing of its body ceased 
and its head drew 
back for a spring. 
Suddenly my uncle 
knew what he was 
trying torecall. The 
dull eyesand swaying body were exactly 
like those of a charmer’s snake when its 
master has hynotised it. My uncle re- 
alised that the continued waggling of 
his club had charmed the cobra. That 
was why it had not struck at him. 
The only course indicated was to start 
waggling his club again. Imagine his 
relief when he saw the hunger begin ‘ 
fade out of those beady eyes as the 
cobra resumed its rhythmical swaying 
in time with the head of the club! He 
was saved for the time being. 
He dared not call his caddie or do 
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anything that might break the spell he 
had cast upon the snake. So he stood 
there waggling, with the animal sway- 
ing beside him, its eyes fixed upon the 
club. 
You would think that after a while 
my uncle's caddie would have come 
back to see what was happening and 
why the ball did not come over. For 
there was, of course, no question of my 
uncle's attempting to strike the ball. 
That would have been fatal. But un- 
| fortunately the caddie, an Indian boy 
| of low caste, was new to the game; 
| he reasoned that, if my uncle liked to 
| gend him out of sight to wait for him, 
| it was his duty to stay there until the 
| sahib came. 

| So my uncle had to stay there 
waggling and waggling, with never a 
| pause or an opportunity to change his 
| position. He did once or twice try to 
i straighten his back, but each time a 
| growing wakefulness in the cobra’s eyes 
| warned him to desist. 

| The afternoon was wearing to a close. 
| He feared that, when dusk fell, the 
/snake would no longer be able to see 
the head of the club and so would come 
| out of its trance and bite him. More- 
| over there was no hope of any other 
| player coming along, for the major was 
' still in hospital and the subaltern in 
, England. 

| “Is he still there, then?” you will 
| ask. 

| Heis not. This was nearly twenty 
years ago. No, he was saved by a 
| most extraordinary piece of good luck. 
An Indian cultivator happened to come 
| by just before nightfall, saw what wis 
| happening and gave the alarm to the 
jeaddie, The latter rushed up with a 
| rifle, levelled it at the cobra and fired. 
| The sideways movement of the beast 
| saved it, but, scared by the shot, it Qenqassvene 





came out of its stupor and rustled aw: 
po sited aw *Y PAINFUL ORDEAL OF EMINENT ACTOR OVERCOME BY STAGE FRIGHT 
AT HIS FIRST EXPERIENCE OF BROADCASTING, 


| intothe long grass. Ten minutes later 
‘the sun set and darkness covered the 
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| earth, 
| My uncle was a man of considerable 
| physical strength. But after four ox gn a Good Cause. 
| five hours’ uninterrupted waggling he Mr. Punch makes no apology for 
| Was more dead than alive and had to| urging once more the claims of the 
ibe taken home in an ox-cart and put | Surgical Supply Depdt, Kensington, 
| to bed. |with which he was personally asso- 
a As for the cobra, my uncle killed it| ciated during the War. Their good 
in the end. He baited that same tee | work goes on; and in its support a two 
| With & young elephant—the snake was | days’ Competition, Bazaar and Fair, 
| t00 vicious to be tempted by anything | under the patronage of Princess Louise, 
| Smaller, except perhaps a juicy human | will be opened on Thursday, Novem- 
| baby. When it started to devour the! ber 13th, at 2.0 p.m., by Mrs. Kenpat. 
| bait my uncle shot it dead. Before| Last year over £650 was raised, and 
| he skinned it he measured it and found | this year the Depot will not be really 
be was thirty-five feet in length, not | happy with less than £1,000. 

counting the protruding fangs ! | Mr. Punch’s readers may help (1) by 
After this terrifying experience my|sending gifts; (2) by buying thei 
| unele decided to give up golf and take | Christmas presents at this Bazaar; (3) 
| © chess-problems. | by entering for the varied Prize Com- 
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petitions. All information fromthe Hon. 
Secretaries, Surgical Supply Depot, 
23, Upper Phillimore Place, W.8. 








A Hereford Municipal Election Poster: 
“Vore ror CLUTTERBUCK AND Bot.” 


We had no idea that terrorism was so 
serious in the provinces. 

“With regard to the Liberal party Whips, 
there were six in the late Parliament; but 
the whipping of forty-two Members will 
scarcely require as many.”—Jrish Paper. 
Why should the forty-two successful 
Liberal Candidates be subjected to such 
treatment ? Would it not more justly 
apply to the defeated Liberals? But, as 
these have lost their seats, an obvious 
difficulty arises. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Parricia” (His Masesty's). 

The authors of Patricia, Messrs. 
Denis Mackam, ArTHuR STANLEY 
and Austin Metrorp, have made 
a conscientious attempt to provide 
us with a consistent and intelligible 
plot, which is so much against 
tradition as to ke a possible cause 
for resentment. We of the musical 
comedy classes are very conserva- 
tive and we don’t care for any great 
strain to be put upon our intellects 
or our digestions. 

Moreover it is better that such 
plot as there is should never be 
loaded with anything so heavy as 
a serious lover's quarrel or the in- 
troduction of any considerable slab 
of pathos. Fantastic let it be, at 
best, or cynical-flippant, or even 
imbecile, but not, T think, for a 
single moment solemn. Solemnity 
is inclined to knock the bottom 
out of an essentially unsubstantial 
structure. 

The lovely lively American, 
Patricia, is staying in the capacity 
of niece and companion-of-all-work 
in what the programme calls the 
Wentworth’s (sc) Home (this sure- 
ly is an American term when it 
doesn’t bear, as it well might in this 
instance, a medical meaning). It 
belongs to a bald, bewildered and, 
willy-nilly, excessively hospitable 
profiteer. The whole Chorus has 
naturally stayed the night in it. 
Patricia had met an Englishman 
in America and fallen deeply and 
faithfully in love with him. Sheisto 
be taught driving in order to avoid 
the expense of a second chauffeur. 
Of course the tutor turns out to be 
the long-lost Englishman, too poor 
and proud to tell his love. But he 
is working on one of those wonder- 
ful vague stage inventions which is 
going to make hisfortune. Theplans 
of this invention are so secret and 
important that one of them is left 
on a table on the lawn by the 
profiteer and the original on a table 
in the inventor's Golder’s Green 
cottage, to which he conducts the 
lady alter half-an-hour or so of 
wooing, and to which every passer- 
by, ineluding naturally the Chorus, 
has free access. You see the general 
idea, no doubt. Eccentric detec- 
tives are put on the track of the 
missing documents, which are dis- 
covered in time to make all well 
after a lovers’ quarrel caused by 
the young man’s finding it neces- 
sary to go and see the profiteer on 
his wedding-night and being quite 
unable or unwilling to explain to 


his wife the nature of the business 


All of which is made an excellent ex. 


which is so urgent. No wonder that] cuse for some very charming dancing 
spirited young lady is peeved about it} and singing by Miss Dororny Dicxsoy 
and suspects the worst. 














thas EL DE 
LACK OF 


TASTE, 
Ogden Sciles (Mr. Burry Leonarp) to Patricia 
(Miss Dororuy Dickson). “1 say, DO YOU MEAN TO 
SAY YOU DON’T LOVE ME?” 


AN INCREDIBLE 








A STOUT DETECTIVE IN A THIN DISGUISE. 
Miss Smythe (Miss Crcery Depennam) to Peter 
Rumble (Mr. Aupsrose Mawynivc). 
THROUGH you!” 


“Ana ! 





I sEr 


(Patricia), who, as the gentleman be- 


hind me said more than once, in- 
deed more than twice, was “not 
pretty, you know "—this is absurd, 
and | hasten officially and unneces- 
sarily to contradict it—* but very 
agile.” Agile Miss Dickson cer- 
tainly is. She could kick any 
Guardsman’s bearskin off, which is 
the beau idéal in this business. But 
she is also very graceful in move- 
ment and submits without losing 
her charm and poise to some very 
bizarre handling by her excellent | 
dancing partners, the inventor (Mr. | 
Painie Smmons) and a charm- | 
ingly-dressed near-Eastern gentle- | 
man (Mr. Max Rivers). Mr. Su- | 
MoNs’s Waltzing seemed to me | 
particularly attractive, while Mr. | 
Rivers obliged with one of those | 
spirited and abandoned exercises | 
with which gentlemen in the Bal- | 
kans fill up the intervals between | 
wars. The dancing of the principals | 
—Miss Mary Leica took her share | 
with spirit and intelligence—was | 
indeed, as it ought to be, the best | 
thing in the show. The ladies of | 
the Chorus were not perhaps quite 
up to the best modern standard | 
—too much aimless wagging of | 
forefingers and vague unenthusi- | 
astic waving of limbs, while their | 
frozen grins (an old and disappear- | 
ing technique) positively wrung my | 
tender heart with a genuine sym- | 
pathy. Smiler's cramp may be a | 
very painful business. 
Mr. Brnxiy Leonarp has been en- | 
dowed by the gods with an ad- | 
mirably diverting profile, a pleasant | 
voice and a quiet sense of humour 
which I personally find very attrac- 
tive. Miss Cicety DeBennamM in- 
dulged her gift for the grotesque 
(with little tactful borrowings— 
am I not right?—from Bi-y-y| 
and F-rr-r), to our distinct enter- | 
tainment. Mr. Amprosk MANNING 
worked conscientiously at the not 
too attractive part of the detective. 
But I think 1 liked best of all in| 
the whole affair a tender little| 
study of a gardener (Patricia's 
friend and champion) by an old 
comedian, Witte Warpe, which 
showed that you can put a touch 
of pathos even into this business if 
you do it with as delicate a feeling 
and as nice a restraint as this con- 
summate artist commands. : 
Mr. Georrrey GwYTHER s music 
was tuneful and easily remember- 
able, which is fitting in this kind. 
Occasionally Mr. Stance L. Hout 
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conducted it with such enthusiasm as 
to drown the words. As these seemed 
above the average in point and finish 








| legitimate grievance against him. T. 





| A matinée in aid of the Mother Craft 
| School and Day Nurseries of the Maryle- 
ibone Health Society (President, the 
Duke of PortLanp) will be given, under 
‘the immediate patronage of Princess 
| Anraur oF ConnauGut, at the Palla- 
| dium, on Sunday, November 16th, at 
'3 pm. Among those who will give 


their services are: Madame Kirkey | 


| Less, Miss Viover Vansrvuen, Miss 

\Lorme Venne, Miss Wish Wynne, 
Mr. Lappre Curr, Mr. Jack BucHANAN 
and Mr. Perr Rince. Tickets, at ordin- 
ary theatre prices, may be obtained 
from the Box Office of the Palladium. 

| - & = 


| A Ball will take place at Covent'| 


Garden, on Thursday, November 20th, 


the authors may feel that they have a | 





in aid of the Variety Artists’ Associa- | 


tion Fund. This Institution has at 
present forty-eight inmates and ninety- 
two pensioners, and pays out a hundred 
and-eighty pounds a week. It isin great 
need of funds to help some very distress- 
ingcases. Single Tickets (Two Guineas) 
and Double Tickets (Three Guineas) may 
be obtained from Mr. Harry Martow, 
18, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 








THE KNIGHT, THE BITE AND THE PLIGHT. 

We talk about the gift-horse’s mouth, 
but nothing is ever said about his hoofs. 
Yet he can kick too, as well as display 
disappointing dentition : 

“A present ought to be a present 
outright, don't you think?” said the 
pretty secretary and companion. 
| “Ofcourse,” I replied ; “ but how do 
you mean ?”’ 

“Well, if one is given a thing, that 
| ought to be the end of it. The giver 
should forget it, shouldn't follow it up 
| With questions. Money, for example. 
| If I were to give you five pounds you 
would be awfully bored if I wanted to 
| know exactly how you had spent it, 
| Wouldn’t you? I've got the matter 
on the brain because of a very horrid 
| €xperience.”’ 

“Do tell me,” I said. 

“I was intending to,” she replied. 
| “Nothing could save you from it. Some 
months ago my employer, Mrs. De 
Spence, gave me the money for two 
Stalls at the theatre. She had read 








| about a new play and thought I should | 











LE GRAND POSEUR. 


Rival Genius. “ANYONE NOT KNOWING THE MAN AS THOROUGHLY AS I DO WOULD 
SAY THAT HE IS AT THIS MOMENT ENGAGED IN DEEP THOUGHT.” 








very hard up just then and in need of 
certain things, and I thought there was 
no harm, but almost virtue, in denying 
myself the play and getting a bit 
straighter financially. Indeed I didn’t 
go into the ethics of the case at all; 
they didn’t seem to me to matter. I just 
spent the money on necessities. Well, 
the next day Mrs. De Spence asked me 
how I liked the play, and when I told 
her what I had done she was furious 
Furious! She said I had no right to 
apply the money in any way but that 


- it. She has—or had—impulses|for which it was given: I believe she 
tke that. Well, nowadays, what with | said ‘ear-marked’—a horrid word. She 


the increase in prices and the entertain- 


had wanted me to go to the theatre 


ment tax, two stalls come to a really with a friend and have a pleasant even- 


Sensible sum—tw nty-nine shillings, in 


ing, not to buy stockings. In fact, she 


| fact—and with twenty-nine shillings | made me feel like a criminal. Do you 


— 


' 
j ne can do a lot. I happened to be! think I had been so very dishonest 


5” 











“No,” I said. “But I can under- 


stand her attitude. I know that type 
so well—the controlling type. They 
really give the presents to themselves. 
But I don’t see why you ‘re so worried 
about it.” 

“Oh!” said the pretty secretary, 
“that’s not all. That's only the be- 
ginning. * 

“The thing passed away and was for- 
gotten, and then, one day last summer, 
she gave me thirty shillings to see 
another play. ‘ No stockings this time,’ 
she said; ‘ you are to see the play and 
tell me all about it.’ It was the play 
at Wyndham’s, To Have the Honour, 
with Geratp pu Mavrter in the lead- 
ing part, and I should most certainly 
have gone if when I got home I hadn't 
found my young brother, back from a 
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holiday visit to a school-friend, with 
the most harrowing tale about his 
debts. The result was that I gave him 
the money and spent the evening read- 
ing criticisms of the play in old papers, 
so that when I was asked about it 
the next day I was able to talk quite 
glibly. 

“*Was Sir Geravp funny ?’ Mrs, De 
Spence wanted to know. 

“*Funny!’ I replied. ‘Funny isn’t 
the word,’ and so on. ‘He was never 
more Geraldian,’ I remember saying.” 

She groaned. 

‘Isn't it awful,” she went on, “how 
dishonest we can be when we're afraid 
of people? I'm not naturally a liar 
at all, but I hadn’t the pluck to tell the 
truth again. 

“ Still,” she said, “I might just as 
well have done so, for what do you 
think happened? There were some 
people to lunch a few days afterwards, 
and I was enjoying the change, for | 
had a nice amusing man next to me, 
and Mrs. De Spence and I usually are 
alone, when suddenly some one made a 
remark that stopped my heart beating. 
Isn't it horrible how in a moment the 
whole happy world can go dark ? 

“T had been laughing and not caring 
a hang for anything, and then suddenly 
came the blow. I was conscious of one 
of the company saying, ‘Isn't it rough 
luck on poor GERALD pu Maurier?’ 

“«Why, what's happened to him?’ 
my employer asked. 

“* He was stung by a mosquito,’ the 
guest continued, ‘and it made him 
really ill. He’s been out of the cast at 
Wyndham’s for some time.’ 

** Without looking her way I knew 
that my benefactress’s eye was on me. 

“ Who was it that jumped into a hole 
in the earth to save Rome or Greece or 
something? If only I had been able 
to ee anywhere to save myself! 

«Wasn't he acting three nights 
ago?’ Mrs. De Spence inquired in a 
voice trained entirely on ice. 

***Good gracious, no!’ said the guest; 
‘he's been far too bad for that. Why, 
he had to have an operation.’ ” 

The pretty secretary paused and shud- 
dered and put her hand over her eyes. 

“‘T'm still ill whenever I think of it,” 
she resumed. “To my dying day I shall 
shiver at the memory.” 

“And what happened?” I asked. 
“Tell me. You didn’t get the sack? 
Was it a very painful interview after- 
wards?” 

“She didn't mention it. She simply 
looked disapprovingly and spoke as 
soldom as ible. But she scored in 
the end rather heavily, for when thenext 
time came for her to pay me she said, 
‘ Since it is so evident that you haven't 
enough money, I am raising your salary. 








You won't waste any of it on new plays, 
will you?’ Rather decent, wasn’t it?” 
“And now,’ I said, “to show your 
gratitude I suppose you are going to 
tell nothing but the truth?” 
“As far as possible, yes,” she replied. 


E. V. L. 
A DEER-DRIVE AT DIAN’S. 


Ir was on one of those three fine 
days that we had a week or so back, 
and the wood was like golden palaces 
with blue-and-gold ceilings. I'd heard 
that they'd got a faun come as under- 
keeper at Sir John’s, but I'd forgotten 
it; still when I met a faun in Lower 
Wood I remembered at once. I knew 
he was a faun by his legs and by his 
small horns, curled flat like snail-shells 
in his crinkled carrots, hardly noticeable 
indeed, even had he been bareheaded, 
unless one had looked for them. For 
the rest he wore a dirty grey sweater 
and a disreputable Norfolk jacket that 
I recognised as having been young 
John's, who had, I remembered now, per- 
suaded old Bagshot to engage “ some- 
thing classic’ (he'd said) as second 
man. 

The faun was a slang-looking fellow 
enough, with light dancing eyes (like 
Alan Breck’s, I thought) in a high- 
boned impudent face of freckles, and 
with a cheerful mouthful of strong 
white teeth which he flashed in a 
friendly grin as he touched his cap. 

“ How d’you like your new job?” I 
asked him. 

“What new job?” he said in the 
Berkshire Doric. 

“ Keepering,” said I. 

“ No new job to me,” he said; * been 
at it all my life. Faunus was my dad 
on Ida a mort o’ years back ; mother, 
she was kennel-maid to her ladyship | 
Diana.” 

“But I thought Diana’s young 
ladies ” I began. 

“Dessay you did,” he replied. “So 











| Cheiron’s—sportsman he was—an’ my | 


so did Miss Atalanta), though my lady 
said, ‘Good shot, dear,’ as polite as pie. 

“After lunch I was stringing Miss 
Atalanta’s bow for her before we began 
again, and I winks at her, knowing like. 

“* I don’t care,’ she says, taking me 
up at once an’ tossing her little head, 
an’ I think she adds ‘the cat,’ but it 
might ha’ been ‘ that.’ 

“Just then her ladyship says, wasp- 
ish, ‘ Where’s that idiot Sylvester?’ 
says she (my name’s Sylvester). ‘Oh, 
there you are,’ says she. ‘Put Miss 
Atalanta in the middle ride at Dryad's 
Oaks for the afternoon drive,’ says 
she; ‘ with the wind like ’tis that’s the 
very best place I do believe.’ I was 
wondering. 





* Now we had a young gent out, un- 
‘certain young gent, but a smartish 
handy one to be in with when you're 
driving deer.” 

“I thought no gentlemen were al- 
lowed,” I began. 

“ Bless your innercence,” said he. 
“A Mr. Zephyrus, to do with the wind 
control. An’ I was still wondering. 

“ Anyhow, when bows were placed 
an’ I had the beaters ready to move, | 
I slipped round to where Mr. Z. was 
posted an’ shoots at the venture. 
‘ Her ladyship’s compliments,’ I says, 
‘but she’s changed her mind; don’t 
want that shift o’ air as she asked you 
for just now ; begs you'll carry on same 
as this morning.’ 

“*QOh, allright, keeper,’ says he; ‘but 
I thought she wanted——’ 

“* Well, she don’t, Sir,’ said I; and so | 
I left him, he twiddling his thumbs and | 
making the big pines breathe like harps. | 

“ Miss Atalanta got a buck for each | 

| 





of her three arrows, an’ that was all | 
anybody got,’cept me; still, I was leav- | 
ing end o' month anyhow for Mr. | 
lady ’d no call to misname me before | 


“ But, pipes o’ Pan! Mr. Bagshot sent | 





you see 1’m of keepering stock un- 
doubted, and almost afore my horns | 
curled mother said a word for me to! 
her ladyship and I got a beat o’ hers— | 
none o your fool pheasants, but the | 
big dappled buck to move up to the | 

ws e 

“Was Diana a good shot ?” I inter- | 
rupted. 

“Tol-lol,” he told me, “ but jealous, | 
to be sure, an’ no proper sportsman 
nohow. I remember one of her young 
lady-guests (a sweet pretty piece she 
was too, Miss Atalanta—red an’ white 
as roses, an’ royalty at that), wiping 
my lady's eye at the master buck o' my 
beat. A mighty fine arrow she made, 
I mind, an’ the buck flipping through 
the trunks like a woodcock. I seed 





me here to stop pheasants straying into | 
Grimshaw’s, an’ look at ‘em.”’ 
On the adjoining stubble some forty | 
birds were idly feeding away from cover. 
‘The new keeper, prompt of reed, flirted | 
the first sweet chuckle notes of ‘ Acorn 
and Mast” (which, if you can but learn 
it of him, will bring in the most itiner- 
ant pheasant), and the leading cocks 
stood to listen, sumptuous in the sun. 


folk either. 
} 





From a Lecture on Architecture :-— 
“ Another form of roofing is shingle.” 
Yes, we've noticed that. 


“An Orrertnc.—On the 3rd instant a 
Sadhu cut off his tongue in the Kangra temple 
as an offering to the goddess.”—Indian Paper. 


We commend his example to some of 





her ladyship wasn’t best pleased (and 





the Candidates in the recent Election. 
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THE VERY GREAT COAT. 
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Ezasperated Keeper (to son of the house whose shooting is not of the best). “There ’s ANOTHER GOT AWAY. 


BIRDS—MY POOR BIRDS!” 





On, Mr. Jack, MY 


| 
/ 














OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ox of the most demoralising spectacles of this topsy- 
turvey world is the sight of such members of the New Poor 
as have had neither time nor chance to learn an honest 
trade painfully adapting themselves in one parasitic capacity 
or another to the requirements of the New Rich. ‘This is 
the situation that “Lucas Mater” embodies in The Dogs 
of Want (Hutcuison). In a finely-situated flashy hotel 
in the Vaudois Alps she brings together seven English 
tourists: Mr. and Mrs, Harvey-Noakes, an innocent middle- 

ed couple involuntarily enriched by the War; Marie Louise, 
niece to the latter and sole heiress (also thanks to the War) 
of Sir Robert Syme, the great criminal lawyer; Sir Robert 
himself; Mr. Simpson, late Samuelson, a flagrant outsider 
but genuinely in love with Marie Louise; Denison Fisher, 
her husband designate, and Barbara Heritage, her chaperon. 
Both Barbara and Denison stand for impoverished gentility ; 
Barbara, if I read her creator aright, as a magnanimous and 
exemplary embodiment; Denison as a mean and contempt- 
ible one. Yet Denison, who has to retrieve his family’s for- 
tunes as well as his own, is to my way of thinking in a 
tighter place than Barbara, who on her thriftless husband's 
death has been left free to fight for her own hand. This 
she is doing, if the performance of a duenna’s placid duties 
can bedistinguished y soinilitanta metaphor, when Denison, 
an impecunious barrister, arrives as the encouraged wooer 
of his leader’sdaughter. Ofcourse heencounters the chaperon 
before her ch ; and the tussle between passion and policy 
is initiated at first sight. Its upshot I find convincing and 


on the whole creditable; my chief obstacle to the enjoyment | 
of the story being the extreme conventionality of much of | 
Mts dialogue and an occasional lack of the same quality in 
situation and handling. For Mrs. Harvey-Noakes I am un- | 
reservedly grateful; and her husband, that pawky little piece | 
of gallantry and virtue, is a worthy companion to his vulgar | 
but always womanly wife. 





Mr. Maurice Barina has three gifts most excellent in a | 
critic: he takes pleasure in praising; he has an engaging | 
modesty, never becoming pontifical; he writes a lively | 
rhythmical English. He is besides exceptionally equipped 
in the matter of languages—French, German, italian, 
Russian, Latin, Greek—and crops his fodder in many 
fields. Punch and Judy (HEINEMANN) is a collection of his 
essays published during the last twenty-four years. The 
first part, “Miscellaneous Essays,” is mainly, and the third 
part entirely, concerned with the theatre, and it illustrates 
the difficulty of writing consistently on that baffling topic to 
find him passionately maintaining in his essay on the 
ancient drama (“Punch and Judy”) that the play's the 
thing, and, as steadfastly in another (“ Sarah Bernhardt”) | 
that it is the player's personality. Happy indeed the 
dramatic critic who can see his notices reprinted after so 
many years and not find cause for regret. He writes per- 





ceptively, out of a well-stored mind, of plays and his 
favourite players, Bernnarpt, Duse, CHALIAPINE and Mrs. 
Parrick Campsets. I like him, as will Joun o’ Loxpox, for 
so conscientiously splitting an infinitive—* To, as Mr. Henry 
James would say, beautifully swear;” but ought be to lend 


the weight of his scholarship and reputation to “ most 
: ee 
































Duly that ‘tis W. A. 
| Dartixatoy who's written this 
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unique”? In the second part, “Authors 
| and Books,” he gives the place of hon- 
| our to the French, and is one of that 
| amall band of English critics engaged 
| in rehabilitating Racine, whose glories, 
‘he cheerfully informs us, we cannot 
| expect to understand if we have not 
read and spoken French from our 
‘early childhood. 





| "Tis the most fantastic tissue, 

| Thisnew Herpert JENKINS’ issue— 
Egbert ; for the tale relates 
How conceited Egbert Thwaites 
Contradicted a magician 
(Of whose powers he'd no suspicion), 
So the wizard, rightly cross, 
Into a rhinoceros, 
Ugly, obstinate and big, 
Changed that self-assertive prig. 
Egbert, his appearance wrecked, 
Still retains his intellect, 
And, although his speech perforce 
Silenced is, the code of Morse 
He can use to admiration, 
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Thumping out his conversation 
To a pal, a chap called Ted, 


Only witness, be it said, | 


Of our Eybert’s transformation 
At a rural railway-station. 
Ted, a kindly-hearted soul, 
Takes at once complete control ; 
Telling none (when pressed he’s firm) | 
Why he pets a pachyderm. 
(There is one exception, though— | 
Kathleen Winstanley must know ; 
She was pledged to Mr. Thwaites 
Prior to his change of states.) 
When his friends are racked with 
doubts 
As to Egbert's whereabouts, 
Ted and she a tale invent, 
Say he’s on the Continent 
(Forced to fib in their anxiety), 
While they visit a Variety- © 
Agent—big dramatic boss- 
With their trick rhinoceros. 
Since the turn seems rather funny 
It 's engaged and plays to money- 
Rhino, I had nearly said. ' 
Kathleen (chaperoned) and Ted 
Nightly see it fill the stalls 
| At provincial music-halls. 
Then, at last, when hope 's at zero 
| Por our badly outraged hero, 
In a village where he lives 
The magician 's found; forgives, 
And, hey presto! right as rain 
Egbert is himself again. 
Egbert, though, declares he can't, 
Kathleen being cognisant 
Of his late misfortune, wed. 
This seems sound. She marries Ted. 
Now it but remains to say 


ay in absurdities ; 
And I've found it quite good fun. 
nk you, Mr. Dartincron. 
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Mother. “You MUST TRY TO GET ON BETTER WITH YoUR Frescu, Berry.” 
Betiy. “Yes. Some pay | SHOULD LIKE TO BE ABLE TO TELL Mam'secLe iN Frencn 
EXACTLY WHAT I'VE ALWAYS THOUGHT OF HER 1N ENGLISH.” 





Mr. E. F. Benson can always be 
trusted to turn out an eminently read- 
able story, with one or two bits of real 
character in it and generally a touch of 
satire on some unpleasant foible of the 
present day. Alan (Fisner Unwin) is 
perhaps a little out of his usual line. It 
is almost exclusively literary; and I do 
not know how far novel readers really 
like to study the habits of that curious 
species that ministers to their wants. 
For the enthusiast several specimens 
are here culled from the world of letters 
and set up forinspection in Mr. Benson’s 
microscope. There is Alan Graham 
himself, whom the wrapper describes as 
a “novelist of the old school.” To tell 
the truth, he is almost too much of the 
old school for a story of the present day, 
such as this purports to be. I have 
never met in my variel acquaintance 


| quite so terrible a fellow as this, so 





thoroughly filled with unconscious 
egoism, so mellifluously boring with 
polished phrases. But then Mr. Benson 
wished, I suppose, to contrast him with 
his young cousin, Timothy, the repre- 
sentative of the modern post-war 
school, who has imbibed in the trenches 
a certain respect for violence and a 
rooted distaste for mere literary style 
accompanied by nothing else worth 
mentioning. It is the pleasant task of 
young Timothy to free Agnes Graham 
from the web of literary tyranny that 
has been woven round her since her 
marriage and to provide for her a glori- 
ous “dawn of freedom and happiness” 
when old Alan is carried home from 
the Athenw@um to die. Iam not quite 
sure about the morality of all this, but 
I confess my sympathies are almost 
entirely with Agnes. In addition to 
her husband she possessed a widowed 
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mother who can only be described as a super-cat, and a 
determinedly eccentric sister who might be a poor relation 
of the famous Dodo. I doubt whether the author has been 
quite successful with Alan himself, but the minor figures of 
ys Probyn, the great collector of lions, and of Henry 
Blewitt, literary critic, are done in his best style. 





The man who goes to the trouble of setting his short 
stories in another story is almost always, I think, a bene- 
factor; and he is (or should be) repaid for his munificence 
by the heightened intimacy and concern with which the 
reader follows the workings of his puppets’ puppets. At all 
events that is what I feel about The Paid Piper (METHUEN), 
in which Mr. C. 8, Forester not only tells fifteen good 
short stories but shows a very neat perception of the value 
and due proportion of a covering narrative. Sir William 
Sydenham (not Knight Bachelor but Michael and George) 
is walking back from Charing Cross after seeing his young 
wife off for her first long leave, when he comes across a toy 
vendor who accosts him in the whine of a Cairene beggar 
and accounts for it in the dialect of an English gentleman. 


direction to that which he intended, and the result was a} 
great coup for himself and the other shareholders. Promptly | 
he returned home and threw the proceeds at his lady’s feet. 
It was a good shot, and everything promised well, when | 
suddenly she disappeared. She turned up again, but not | 
until this incident had been too long drawn out. Mr | 
Wrke-Smirn is a diverting writer of dialogue, but he must | 
be careful to avoid exaggeration in the drawing of character, | 
His voluble snob, Mrs. Curlney-Hatchette, is a caricature, | 





I suspect Mr. E. L. Granr Watson of trying to make | 
the best of both worlds. He calls his latest book Innocent 
Desires (Care), and confesses—or perhaps this is his pub- 
lisher—that to the innocent reader they may seem anything 
but innocent. Stiil, he holds by his contention that,“ where | 
the conscience is clear, there the slaking of desire, however 
violent and passionate, is an inevitable and necessary pro- | 
cess of growth.” This seems to depend so much on the 
sort of conscience possessed by the slaker that I do not 
propose to argue the question. The title serves to bind | 





together the fourteen stories or sketches given us; otherwise | 





Sir William, being 
bored and lonely, asks 
him home to dinner, 
desperately challenging 
the contempt of his 
manservant, Higgins ; 
and “‘ Mr. Cardinal” (as 
the waif chooses to call 
himself) repays his host 
for an excellent meal 
by recounting one of 
his adventures. This 
bargain is repeated not 
only once but nine 
times. You hear how 
“Mr. Cardinal” was 
compulsorily enlisted in 
the ‘furkish army and 
how he deserted at 
Gallipoli ; how he wrote 
a novel well known to 
his host, and why he 
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HAUNTED MANOR. 
Spectre. “ARE YOU HAUNTING THIS HOUSE oR aM 1?” 


~ | they cover a sufficiently 
wide range. We have 
“The Cave of Corycus,” 
a story of Western | 
Cilicia four thousand 
years ago, and a little 
sketch called “ Boy and 
Girl,” which deals with 
a love idyll of the pre- 
sent day at a picnic on 
Box Hill, with several 
scenes from the Austra- | 
lian bush, and a study 
of English rustic life 
called “Friend and 
Neighbour.” I like Mr. 
Watson best in the 
bush, which he knows 
and has handled before. 
He can get the atmo- 
sphere of a town like 
Sandstone, with its two | 


were t— 


PRIVATE DETECTIVE IN A 








intends never to writeanother ; and finally why he took to 
his vagabond life and (in spite of a sporting offer from Sir 
William) is not to’be induced to forgo it. He also persuades 
Higgins to turn raconteur; and, though Higgins is too 
gruesome for my taste (he has two blood-curdling stories 
of passion and revenge for one amusing little tale of a 
noble Socialist), Sir William, who chimes in later, is a suffi- 
ciently frivolous set-off. Altogether it is a very snug little 
party that is broken up by the imminent return of Lady 
Sydenham. And I am not sorry to learn that there is 
some possibility of “Mr. Cardinal” looking in again later. 





After the War, James Howarth, the hero of Mr. A. E. 
Wyke-Sairn’s old-fashioned romance, Because of Josephine 
(Hopper anp Sroveuton), was no longer required in the 
army, and his prospects, apart from a preposterous female 
relative i pont named Mrs. Marble, amounted to nil. 
Under such conditions it was perhaps indiscreet of him to 
fall in love with this relative's secretary; but it had the 
effect of a on the quest for work. By good for- 
tune he met a Mr. Simsloe, who not only had a sense of 
humour but was interested in a Mexican mine—a rather rare 
conjunction. So James was wafted to Mexico, where almost 
anything may re. And it did. For, when the out- 
look for Simsioe and his mine was at its blackest, James, by 
a lucky error of calculation, made explorations in a contrary 











huge iron tanks containing the water supply against the | 
inevitable drought, its squalid buildings inches deep in | 
powdery dust, and the stretch of waste land outside, seat- 
tered with kerosene tins, broken bedsteads and other derelict 
ironmongery. ‘“ Out There,” the opening story of this col- 
lection, is also far the best. Most of the others are very | 
slight affairs, and all are so constructed that the moral, if any | 
is discoverable, invariably points in the wrong direction. 





Peter Blakeney, who plays no small part in Pimpernel 
and Rosemary (Casse.u), won a V.C. in the War, “rowed 
two years in the ‘Varsity Eights” (sic), and played cricket 
for England “all over the world.” That 1s the sort of 
man that Peter was. Without doubt Baroness Orczys 
devotees have a treat in store for them. Love at white- 
heat, plot and counter-plot, an atmosphere of high polities | 
combined with an aroma of high life are all to be found in 
the tale she has to tell. But I wish that she would be 
more careful in the telling of it. That lovely lady, Rose- 
mary Tarkington, gave me quite a shock when she said to 
Peter, “You are quite right, I did lay in your arms that 
night.” Then, on page 73, I am told that Eliza Imrey had 
the “perfect hands, arms and wrists peculiar to her race, 
and sonie pages later I found Rosemary mproenes « Elza's 


podgy white hand.” Is podginess a mark of perfection ? 








Trifles these, but rather provocative. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


We are asked to say that the Mr. 
Wixston Cuurcnitt who has been 
inted Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is the Mr. Winston CaurcuHILL. 
x = 


He has held nine different posts in 
the Cabinet, we are informed. As there 
are usually twenty-one he only wants 
twelve for game. , , 


An old well has recently been un- 
covered in Fleet Street. Not a moment 
too soon when you consider what is 
usually to be found at the bottom of a 
well, se 


Exhibition was such a success there is 
some talk of holding an exhibition of 
brewers’ customers. 

A Wést End firm is| 
giving a display of 
winter sports’ attire. 
Weare wondering what 
would be the correct 
dress fo wear when ask- 
ing the plumber to call 
about a frozen pipe. 

* 


We gather from an 
article by M. Fernanp 
VANDERERN that Paris 
women are forsaking 
powder and paint. They 
are now appearing in 
blié with their faces 
in the nude. 





Mr. J. Minter Sev- |__ ' 
ERN in a recent lecture stated that Mr. | 
Liovd Grorce’s head had grown a | 
quarter-of-an-inch in eight years. This | 
is good news for the famous statesman, 
who was beginning to think his halo 
was shrinking. , 


According to Sin Cuarnes Parsons it 
would take fifty years and cost twenty 
million pounds to sink a shaft twelve 
miles deep into the earth's core. But 
what a perfect receptacle for old razor 
blades ! “% 


The Executive Committee of the 
sian Communist Party has banned 
Trorsky's latest book. We suspect it 
of having been printed in ink instead of 
bkod. 
‘ss 
A Rochdale man has been arrested for 
rauding bookmakers. It seems a pity 
Men should at tempt to impose on 
nocent and inoffensive people who 
ve our living to ges, 
*x * 








“This country is not likely to be more 


a 





VOL. CLXxviI, 


In view of the fact that the Brewers’ | 
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attractive in the future,” says Mr. Just- 
ice Eve. Dean Ixer would have said 
this in a far more dashing way. 

* 


While looking in a shop-window at 
Southall two women were injured by a 
falling street sign. Husbands have for 
years been warning their wives about 
the danger of looking in shop-windows. 








\ naturalist points out that the 
flamingo sleeps while standing on one 
foot. The flamingo’s own foot, of course. 


According to Lord Asur1eip, London 
is the slowest place on earth. Well, 
Dre is it that stops the traffic with all 


those motor-buses of his ? 








An elephant at Manchester recently 
| daubed itself all over with red paint. 
| No doubt a forgery. 


other day, under the impression that it 
had foot-faulted. 


A Government astronomer in Aus- 
tralia has presented this country with 
a clock which he claims is worked by 
the sun. It locks as though we should 
have to take his word for it. 

* * 


: 





Some surprise is expressed that no 
date has yet been fixed for the cere- 
mopial removal of Mr. Winston Cuur- 
CHILL’s portrait from the National 
Liberal Club to the Carlton Club. 

* 

The future of the Liberal Party will be 
watched with keen interest by scientists. 
They feel that another split will go a | 
long way to solving the problem of the 

| 


division of the atom. 
* «* 





It is estimated that colds cost the 








The Pe rfect Pedestrian, “ Sonny!” 


oa 7 country between sixty 
and eighty million 
pounds a year. We ar 
prepared, in the inter- 
ests of economy, to give 
a lead to the nation by 
d spensing with ours. 


& 

An article dealing 
with the Anglo-Persian | 
Oil Company contro- | 
versy mentions that 
the British Government 
owns five million of the | 
eight million shares of | 
the Company. It is | 
therefore monarch of | 
oil it surveys. 
* * | 








+ } 
At Bishop's Stortford 








An Australian producer has come 
over here to take some of our actors 
back with him. We think it only right 
to remind him of the awful conse- 
quences of the introduction of rabbits 
over there. — 


New York police are learning to shoot 
at moving figures by using cinema films 
as targets. We knew they'd find a 
use for them some day. 

+. 

Motor-buses with sleeping berths are 
being used in Canada. Have they too 
got a traflic problem ? 

* 


a 

On account of the number of motor- 

cars that are proposed to be driven 

from the Cape to Cairo, we hear that 

the African police are considering the 

placing of a whitewashed line down the 

centre of that section of the continent, 
like the one in Whitehall. 

* * 
A propos of this white line in White- 
hall, we understand that a motor-bus 


burglars robbed a safe by ripping off the 
back of it. It is only fair to say that 
they knocked at the front-door first and 
got noanswer. y » 

x 


A Viennese chemist has produced 
elastic glass. We shall soon see pedes- 
trians taking a header into the wind- 
screen of a motor-car for the sheer 
thrill of bouncing off. 

x * 


" 

A new London theatre has a rubber 
floor. We understand that, if an excited 
galleryite falls from his perch and is 


caught on the first bounce, he is out. 
* * 


* ‘ 

« Arsenal in Danger,” says a heading. | 
But it was only a real one, not the 
football team. y » 

+ 


A famouscriminologist mentions that 
criminals never pay attention to details. 
Be careful how you murder the cook. 

* * 
* 

“It is as easy to play the saxophone 

as the cornet,” says a writer. It may 





gave itself up at Scotland Yard the 


y 





be as easy, but it 's far more wicked. 
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/TO MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
| Tux voice of doubt grows faint at last, 
| And sniffy views about your past 

| Into the limbo-land are cast 

| Of well-forgotten lumber ; 

| And all those jests of how you dine 

| On veal that makes your face to shine, 
| After the remnant husks of swine, 

_ Are now a dead back-number. 


| For “men may rise,” the ay said* 

_ (1 never knew a way that 

| Uphill across a river-bed, 

| But let it pass!), “ on stepping- 

Stones of their selves.” So your feet, 

Resilient from their late retreat, 

Land you aloft in Downing Street, 
Our Chancellor from Epping ! 


Now comes your testing-time; and I, 
Who count on you to justify 
Bavowry, and show good reason why 
You're sure he made no blunder, 
Will, with a glad hand, earth the axe, 
| And pray to heaven your star may wax, 
If you ~ Ret ae my income-tax 
To half-a-crown (or under). O.5. 
*“T hold it truth... 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
TENNYSON. 








THE WARRINGTONS. 


A Family Chronicle. Bionemann, 7/6 net. 
; Genealogical Tree, 1/6 extra, post free. 


(With apologies to that sort of novelist.) 


I,—(Paces 1-193). 

Great-great-aunt Elizabeth War- 
rington was celebrating her eighty- 
eighth birthday in the big drawing- 
room of the Berkeley Square mansion 
which old Silenus Warrington had 
built in 1773. They were all there, 
the married ones, come to pay court to 
the Grand Old Virgin, as Brenda irrev- 
erently called her. There were the 
Matthew Warringtons from Earl's 
Court, and the Cedric Warringtons 
from Hampstead, and the Albert War- 
ringtons from Maida Vale, and the 
Andersons from Chelsea (Beryl Ander- 
son, née beni , had married 
Cyprian-—yes, ¢ prian Anderson— 
in “94), fe Judith and her brood from 
Wimbledon, and Valentine and Griselda 
come over specially from Belgium (Val 
had taken over the Brussels branch in 
1902), and the Simon Warringtons 
from Bradford and the Norman War- 
ringtons from Hull. 

They all thronged the great draughty 
drawing-room and compared notes; and 
the young ones came and paid careless 


homage to the Great- -aunt who 
could recite their family trees back- 
wards, and knew who Stephen War- 


rington was engaged to in '61 before 
he married Sarah Colebrook, and never 











muddled the John Warringtons of Dar- 
lington with the Huddersfield ones. 

“Their grandfather was Leonard 
Warrington, my dear, the one who was 
killed in the Crimea. It was his brother, 
Leopold, who started the foundry in 
Darlington.” 

II.—(Paces 194-327). 

And Great-uncle Emanuel died, and 
Uncle Benjamin died, and Gertrude 
married again, and Céliméne, who was 
Albert Warrington’s first wife (divorced, 
but this in hushed whispers before the 
young people), married Antony Warring- 
ton, the widower, her own first cousin 
(once removed) by marriage, and so 
added to the muddle of relationships 
by becoming the second cousin of her 
own step-daughter and the aunt of her 
own sister-in-law. But Great-great- 
aunt Elizabeth Warrington never lost 
count and drew it all out in different 
coloured inks on the big family tree that 
hung in the hal above the great oak 
chest that Bernard Warrington had 
brought home from Ceylon in '77. 

IlI,—(Paces 328-611). 

And Ellaline, Antony’s daughter by 
his first marriage, went on the stage, 
and Hubert Anderson forged a cheque 
and went to prison, and Griselda ran 
away from Valentine with a Belgian 
Count. And young Teddy Warrington 
(of Grimsby) was killed in the War, 
and Bertie Warrington won the D.S.O. 
and married Cynthia Bailey, who was 
the daughter of Carrie Warrington by 
Jeremy Bailey, the iron magnate (or 
the Silver Churn, as the middle genera- 
tion, addicted toG1LBert and SuLLIVAN, 
called him). 

IV.—(Paces 612-773). 

And Albert died of a stroke, and 
Judith of diphtheria, and Valentine 
was killed in a collision on the P.L.M., 
and Ellaline was divorced, and Bertie 
became an M.P., and Cyril, who was 
the Andersons’ youngest grandchild, 
went into the Church, and Brenda 
was an old woman now, expecting her 
eighth grandchild next month, and 
Sylvia Bailey went into a convent. 

V.—(Pacrs 774-1067). 

And they all died, all except Great- 
great-aunt Elizabeth Warrington, who 
celebrated her one-hundred-and-seven- 
teenth birthday in solitary state. Her 
maid, Susan, who had been her nurse, 
sat up with her and read the family 
tree aloud to her until half-past nine. 
But somehow, her old eyes swimming 
over Great-great-aunt Elizabeth War- 
tington’s minute spidery handwriting, 
she confused the Peter Warringtons of 
Bayswater with the Peter Warringtons 
of Harrogate, by attributing Dorothy 
Anstice (formerly Benson, née War- 





rington) to the wrong branch. And 
this so infuriated Great-great-aunt 
Elizabeth Warrington that she had a 
stroke and died, clutching the precious 
family tree to the last. Susan faith- 
fully added “ Died 1976, unmarried,” in 
lilac ink below her name. 

Tue Enp. 








THE DESIGNING LADY. 

Wuen I got into the train I began 
yawning irrepressibly—so much so that 
I soon tired of raising my hand to the 
cavity. Never in my life have I been 
in such a helpless state. And then to 
my horror I discovered that a lady oppo- 
site was glancing furtively at me over a 
magazine, She was quite young and 
charming and my dread of what she must 
think of my unusually frank self-revela- 
tion was intensified by the sparkle of 
humour in her glance. 

I begged her pardon as welland as 
distinctly as I could under the cireum- 
stances, and was relieved when she said 
sympathetically that my apology was 
quite unnecessary because she herself 
had once been to a suburban whist- 
drive. Then she amazed me by asking 
permission to sketch me—yawns and all. 

Mine is no ordinary face; my features, 
if not regular, are at least sufliciently 
remarkable to excite interested comment 
if not rapturous admiration, and so I 
thought the lady's desire did no little 
credit to her discrimination. But at the 
same time I felt embarrassed. It struck 
me that a sketch of me in my present 
condition might contain things (such as 
tonsils) not usually included in a face ; 
but so enchanting was her manner that 
refusal was impossible. 

As she sketched I began to wonder 
whether her motive was art for the sake 
of art. I stifled a gurgle as the horrid 
thought struck me that she might be an 
advertisement artist. Was 1 to appear 
onall the hoardings in loathsome associ- 
ation with somebody's gargle or as a 
warning to the world to breathe through 
the nose? Just as I was beginning to ex- 
haust the terrible possibilities of her in- 
tentions we jerked torest at Victoria and, 
witha simple ‘Good-night,” the portrayer 
of my gapes tripped away, leaving me 
worried and wondering and still yawning. 

A week later her own portrait ap- 
peared in the paper which endorses my 
political opinions, promises extravagant 
sums of money to my next-of-kin in 
return for trifling mutilations of my 
person and so admirably cleans my 
razor. It was certainly she; there was 
no mistaking those eyes. And under- 
neath the picture ran the caption :— 


“Miss R. T. Stone, the famous lady 
sculptor who is now engaged on the 








gargoyles for the new cathedral.” 


———t 
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THE POACHER-TURNED-KEEPER, 
Mr. Cuurcninn. “LET 'EM ALL COME. I KNOW THEIR LITTLE 
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Small Girl (a student of the films). “Don’t persecure me, Basi; I rect you I’M PLEDGED TO ANOTHER.” 








RAKOVSKY’S BARTY. 

{On November 7th ‘‘ the first big function 
was held at Chesham House since the build- 
ing, formerly the Imperial Russian Embassy, 
was taken over by the Soviet authorities."’ 

Evening Paper.) 
Raxovsky gif a barty, 
I dells you it vas vine, 
To geep de sevent birtsday 

Of de Sovietverein ; 

De growds mit scarlet padges 

Viocked rount de samovar 
To trink to Gomrade Trotsky 

Long life als reigning Tsar. 
Rakovsky gif a barty, 
Herr Zipxey Vesp yas dere, 
Auch minor- t H.G. Vetts 
(A Vabian vorher) ; 
Und Oheim Arraur Henrerson 
. He vore his oldest Frack ; 
His glothes vas einst in Russland 
Gestohlen von his back. 
Und mooch intelligentsia 
Came dere mit Pernnarpr Suaw, 
Dey say no oder efening 
Helt so mooch Vabian jaw ; 
Deir dongues moost zwar haf 
travelled 
A hundert tausand verst ; 








Weder acquavit noch vodka 
Could geep oop mit de dirst. 


Dey dalked of de Schicksals-letter 
(For Ramsay vas afay) 
Dot made de Missverstindness 
On de Election-day ; 
Und vrom Rakovsky's barty 
Dere rose a Herzens-wail, 
Some schalten Mr. Greaory, 
Some gursed De Taily Mail. 
Rakovsky gif a barty ; 
Vhere ish dot barty now ? 
Vhere ish de lofely golden loan 
Dot made so gross pow-wow ? 
Vhere ish de pig majoritat 
Dot Ramsay hat in sight ? 
All gon’d afay mit der Gampse.s. 
Gase, 
Afay in de ewigkeit ! 








From a share-market report :— 


“Home Rails... . finished below the 
worst.”— Daily Paper. 


A slump indeed! 





“ There were 59 spoilt voting papers in the 
North Ducks Division, and 70in the Aylesbury 
Division.”—Provinciai Paper. 

What is wrong with our fowl-yards ? 





OUR OWN NEW ASOP. 


THERE was once an Irritable Man 
who was Sorry he was Irritable, and 
another Irritable Man who Didn't Care 
How Irritable he was. And the First 
Irritable Man Learned from an Article 
in a Magazine that if he Smiled with 
Perseverance he would Sweeten his 
Whole Interior. So he Smiled. And 
the Town was Much Relieved. And he 
Kept On Smiling until a Young Poet 
was Attracted to him, and Offered to 
Read him his Poems. The Irritable 
Man did not Like Poetry, but he said 
within himself, “This will be Good 
Practice for me.”” So he Smiled and 
Nodded. When the Young Poet had 
read Three or Four Pieces, the Irritable 
Man began to feel Horrible Inside 
because the Sweetening had not gone 
Very Far In. But he thought, “ If I 
can Put Up with This for Long I shall 
Indeed be a Success,” and he Smiled 
the More. He Did it so Well that the 
Young Poet came a Little Nearer, and 
Said in a Happy Voice, “ Now This is 
the One I Like Best Myself.” And the 
Irritable Man Struck him Down. 

But the Other Irritable Man was not 
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Executed for Murder, because Every- 
body was so Very Careful not to Irritate 
him, Moral: Be Honest. 

x x * 





There was once a Boy who was Am- 
bitious to become a Boy Scout. And 
he read Books about Enduring Hard- 
ship and How the Spartan Boy Con- 
cealed the Damage. And when the 
Toothache came to him he Welcomed 
it. He might have Stayed at Home 
and been Coddled, but he Scorned the 
Idea. He went to School and Suffered 
without Murmuring. And when the 
Teacher looked into the Midst of the 
Class and could only Recognise Half the 
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Boy's Face, he said, “Tam Extremely 

Sorry, my Boy, that you are having 

such a Bad Time with that Swollen | 
Face.” The Brave Boy replied, “1 | 
am Quite Happy, and my Face is not | 
Swollen.” So he was Caned for Eating | 
Sweets during School Hours. Moral: |} 
Be Honest. nee 


| 

There was once a Man who had Pneu- | 
monia. And he Found a Paper which 
said, “If you have a Furred Tongue, | 
or Sparks Floating before the Eyes, or | 
an Inclination or Disinclination to| 
Vomit ... or Forty Other Things. . .| 
you Need a Bottle of So-and-So’s In- | 
fallible Something. Of All Chemists | 
and Druggists.” And he Read until he | 
Cried Aloud, ‘These are my Symp- | 
toms.” So he Bought a Bottle and Died | 
of Pneumonia. Moral: Be Honest. | 


“ e # 


There was once a Man who was) 
Angry with Another Man. And he} 
Clenched his Fists, and Brooded and | 
Muttered. And he Told his Wife. “I' 
will Have his Blood,” he said. “ You} 
don’t Want it,” said she. “I do,” | 
said he. “No, you don't,” said she. | 
“IT po!” said he. “Don’t be Silly,” | 
said she, and Left the Room, which | 
was the Way she Won her Victories. 
But This Time he took the Carving- 
Knife and Went and Lay in Wait for 
the Other Man, and Had his Blood. 
And when he had Got it he Found that 
he Didn't Want it, after All. Moral: 
BeHonest. 4 « » 


There was once a Man who Knocked 
at Mrs. Jones's Door at a Time when 
she did not Wish to Receive Visitors. 
And the Maid said, “‘ Mrs. Jones is Not 
at Home.” Whereupon the Man re- 

ied, “That’s a Very Good Job for 

er, because her House is on Fire.” 
And the Maid Shut him Out and Told 
in. Jones. And Mrs. Jones said, 

Fly for your Life, Child, and I will 
Fly for Mine when That Man has gone 

her Off.” Whereupon the Maid 
Hurried Home and did not Give Mrs. 
Jones Away. And Mrs. Jones, not 
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The Professor. “Put SOME BEANS INTO IT, fin. ‘It MB AS IF I'D FASCINATED YER 


SWEET’ EART AN’ STOLE ’ER AFFECTIONS.” 








Wishing to Give Herself Away, Peeped 
between the Curtains till the Man 
should have Taken his Departure, But 
he Stayed to Watch the Fire, so No 
One Knew that Mrs. Jones was at 
Home until they were Turning Over 
the Ruins. Moral: Be Honest. 
* * 

There was once a Young Married 
Man whose Wife Baked her First Pie. 
And she would not Eat of it Herself, 
because she said it was Badly Cooked. 
And it was Indeed Very Badly Cooked. 
But the Young Man said she was the 
Best Cook in the World, and Ate Two 





had to Take to his Bed. And his Wife 
Nursed him and he Grew Worse. And 
he would not have Another Nurse, be- 
cause he said he had the Best Nurse in 
the World. But when he Wanted to 
Tell her she was the Best Undertaker 
in the World, he Couldn't. Moral: Be 
Honest. 





T’rom the report of a musical recital 
in a dockyard church :— 

“The choir gave @ fine rendering of Men- 
delssohn's ‘O come let up workship’.... 
much enjoyed by the large congregation, which 
included many Naval and civil officers of the 
Doekyard.”—Local Paper. 

It would be. 























Helpings to Prove it. Wherefore he 
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Sentimental Youth (to his fiancée). “I say, OLD THING, YOU MIGHT GIVE ME A DANCE OR TWO. 


you KNow.” 


Fiancée. “I KNOW, MY LAD—THREE WEEKS OR MORE. 








AFTER ALL, WE ARE ENGAGED, 


We can’t Go on DarBY-AND-JOANING FOR EVER.” 








THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


George Rowland swears that this 
story is true, and he has behaved so 
oddly of late that for all I know it may 
be. Some of it I know to be true, for 
I was there. 

We were spending a week-end with 
the Lionel Titts at Whitelegs, Imwerne 
(pronounced “ Croon”), As a house- 
party it was not entirely successful, the 
atmosphere being emotional, not to say 
electric. Between the Friday and the 
Monday most of the guests retired 
into the library and had nervous break- 
downs for one reason or another, while 
all the best corners were at all times 
occupied by explaining the con- 
dition of their emotional lives to atten- 
tive confidantes; and the presence of 
two budding psycho-analysts among 
the party tended rather to provoke than 
allay these disorders of the soul. 

I am only concerned, however, with 
George. Old Sir Lionel Titt has an 
entrancing wife much youngerthan him- 
self, and I have for some time ted 
that George cherished a romantic pas- 
sion for this lady. Almost everybody 
does. In fact, poor old Sir Lionel has 





a right to regard the whole of mankind 
as hisenemy. I myself—— However. 

The house was full, and George and 
I had beds in the same room, a kind 
of attic hastily converted into a guest- 
chamber. It had not even a looking- 
glass. 

Now when George is in love he be- 
comes very fussy about his health. He 
appears then to regard himself as a 
sacred trust, to be kept intact and 
scatheless for the adored one, which is, 
I suppose, the true unselfishness of love. 
During his brief engagement to Joan 
Thingummy he had more colds, coughs, 
complaints and injuries to the square 
week than a professional footballer. 
But no sooner was poor Joan cancelled 
than he bloomed and budded again. 

All that Friday evening at Whitelegs 
I had a feeling that he was in for a bad 
bout of something; and sure enough, 
when we retired to our attic, he felt 
bronchitis coming on, and said he 
thought the room hadn’t been aired. 
However, he survived the night with 
nothing worse than a stiff neck, for 
which Dolly Titt gave him a soothing 
balsam in the morning. 

On Saturday evening he partnered 





Dolly in Sir Roger de Coverley, and by 
the time we went to bed he had a nasty 
little pain in the chest. This rapidly 
took a turn for the worse and by the 
time I had undressed he was half-way 
to pneumonia. As before, I noticed him 
solicitously pawing the inside of bis 
bed and muttering to himself with a 
furrowed brow. 

“ What's the matter?” I said curtly. 
(I’d had no dance with Dolly.) 

“Sheets are damp, old man,” he 
grumbled. “Can't wonder, in this 
garret. Right under the roof, y’ know.’ 

“Fudge, old fellow,” I answered 
courteously. 

“Come and try for yourself, then.” 

I went over and pawed the sheets 
myself. 

“Dry as a bone,” I said, whatever 
that may mean. 

“Of course they may feel dry to the 
hand,” said George, sitting gloomy on 
the bed, ‘‘and be damp all the time.’ 

“Well, I hope you'll live through 
the night, old boy,” I said, getting into 
bed; “ but jot down any last messages 
for mother and I'll pass them on. 
Good-bye, old man.” ; 

“It’s all very well to make a joke of 
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it,” said George, “but I’m not satisfied. 
I’m not like you, you know; I’m not 
strong, not in the chest.” 

“A flabby heart?” I suggested 

eepily. 

. Deane, old boy,” said George, beat- 
ing his great breast. 

“T tell you what,” he said eeenny: 
“jgn't there something one does with 
a looking-glass ?” 

“ Lots of things,” I murmured. 

“No, I mean, if you put a looking- 
glass in a damp bed, doesn’t it go 





cloudy or something, old man?” 
“That's right,” I grunted, half-way | 
tosleep. ‘Sort of fungus, old boy. You 
ut a looking-glass im that bed and/| 
you'll find it covered with toad-stools | 
in the morning.” 
And with this foolish observation I | 
must have gone to sleep. | 
George says that what happened | 
then was as follows :— 
Determined to carry out some scien- | 
tific and convincing test of the bed, he | 
looked about for a mirror. As I have 
said, there was no such thing in our| 
attic, and the one in the bathroom, | 
where we shaved, was clamped to the | 
wall. It occurred to him, however, 
that on the drawing-room mantel-shellf | 
he had seen a small silver-mounted 
glass which was just the size for his} 
experiment. It was now long past mid- | 
night, mind you, and the house was | 
asleep. 
Accordingly he stole downstairs—let | 
me repeat that this is George’s story, | 
not mine—he stole downstairs and into 


situated in the barbarous shires, there | 
was no electric light. He therefore 
groped his way across the drawing-room 
in the dark, passed his hand along the 
mantelshelf, found what he wanted and 
stumbled back into the hall. 

In the hall he was confronted by the 
tall gaunt figure of his host, bald, in 
pyjamas, carrying a candle and sus- 
pecting burglars—always an undig- 
nified combination. : 

“Ah! Rowland,” said Sir Lionel 
coolly, with his eye on George's left 

d, “is anything the matter ?” 
“It’s all right, Sir Lionel,” said 

George airily. I only wanted to see 
ifmy bed was damp.” 

And with this extraordinary remark 

© passed on up the stairs, clasping to 
his breast a framed photograph of his 
$ wife! 

x * * fc Ye 7 
Tsay again, I do not know how much 
this is true. I know that the photo- 

s ph was there in the morning, because 
at slipped down in his dressing- 
wn and replaced it before breakfast. 
w also that Sunday at Whitelegs 








the drawing-rcom. Whitelegs being} 7 





Was even more electric than Saturday 
ee ) 
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Very Rich Man. “ Now THis 'ERE 18 A 
MUST LOOK UP THE INVOICE.” 














VANDYKE On A TURNER—FORGET WHICH— 
> 











had been, though mercifully neither of 
the psycho-analysts got hold of the 
story. What they would have said I 
shudder to think. 

What for the matter of that will others 
say? The whole thing may have been 
an elaborate device on George's part. 
But I do not like to think that George 
is deceiving me; I prefer to believe 
that he has told me the exact truth. 
But if his tale be a thousand times 





witness-box (if it comes to that) with 
Sir Ethelred Rutt, K.C., at work upon 
him? 

No, George, no—the jury will know 
what to think. A. P. H. 





“The Government offices and the merchant 
offices account for at least half the number of 
the broken hearts lying about and groaning in 
the dingy rooms overlooking Calcutta’s alleys 
and blind lanes dur ng the Puja season.” 

Swarajist Paper (India). 
Lord BrrkenneaD must see to this. 

















true what chance will he stand in the 
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(After ten years’ deliberation and after 
considering over a thousand s tions the 
General Purposes Committee of the London 
County Council have recommended that there 
should. be no motto for London. } 

A THOUSAND suggestions for mottoes 

Were sent to the sage L.C.C., 

But their special Committee have found, 
more 's the pity, 

They couldn’t begin to agree. 

So they've come to the cautious con- 
clusion, 

In spite of the popular call, 

That London the giant, immense, self- 
reliant, 

Is best with no motto at all. 


But they seem to have somehow for- 
gotten— 
A lapse that is curious and gross— 


| The time-honoured phrase on the City’s 





| pre- War acquaintance wit 





proud blazon 
Ot * Domine, dirige nos.” 


It is simple, devout and laconic, 
And free from all bluster and brag, 
Though some might revile it and scorn- 
fully style it 
A Latin (and clerical) tag. 


But the final and fatal objection 
Is this, so it seemeth to me: 
What stands for “the City” offends a 
Committee 
That speaks for the great L.C.C. 





I HAD occasion recently to renew a 
h the interior 
parts of Belgium, and returned with a 
notebook stuffed full of impressions and 
an illicit bottle of Eau de Cologne. 
What struck me most in Belgiam 
was the remarkable,national capacity 
for gratitude. Whatever a Belgian hap- 
pens to be doing, he seems able to find 
an ye rsapereas for being grateful to 
somebody about it. To a heart chilled 
by our own matter-of-fact outlook upon 
life this was exceedingly warming, 
Take for example the little waitress 
in the pension where I stayed at Ant- 
werp and contrast her with her English 
sister in a boarding-house at, let us say, 
Bournemouth. How does the latter set 
about the business of changing one's 
plates during a meal? She just does 
it, and that is all there is about it; with 
briskness and despatch, no doubt, but 
without an unpecessary word. 
But this is what happens in Antwerp: 
Waitress (with deep gratitude for my 
condescension in allowt to remove 
my a plate). Merci, Monsieur. 
Myself (somewhat taken aback by the 
earnestness of her tones). Oh—-er—merci. 
And a few moments later :— 
Waitress (apparently overwhelmed by 





my magnanimily in permitting her the 
privilege of placing a full plate in front 
of me). Merci, Monsieur. 

Myself. Oh—er—merci, Mademoiselle. 

So very much more delicate, isn’t it ? 

But it is in the process of shopping 
that the genius of this people for grati- 
tude really comes out—or rather in the 
process of being shopped at; for it is 
the person on the further side of the 
counter who sets the tone in these 
little exchanges. 

How is it done over here? I walk 
briskly into the shop, say “ Twenty 
Silverflakes ” and slap down a shilling 
on the counter. The gentleman on the 
other side of it removes his eyes from 
The Sporting Post for a second, reaches 
out a long arm, slaps my Silverflake 
down in front of me and tosses my 
shilling into the till; and I stride briskly 
out again. No finesse at all; not even 
a mild amenity or two to temper the 
essential sordidness of the transaction. 

But over there ! 

I stroll into the shop with the happy 
beam of one who is sure of his welcome 
and wish the excellent lady (it is always 
a lady) “ Good morning,” as if I had 
known her all my life. 

She returns my greeting with a de- 
lighted smile, and adds that it makes 
bad time once more. In verity, it makes 
always bad time these days here. 

We commiserate with each other for 
some moments over the bad time that it 
is always making these days here, and 
then proceed to discuss at some length 
the matter of my nationality and how 
well I speak already the French at last ! 
In truth one would say that Mister was 
in part French himself, is it not ? 

Then, as if by an afterthought, 
Madame recalls what must, after all, be 
the reason for my presence in her shop 
and remarks tentatively,“ And Monsieur 
desires ?" 

Whereupon the rest of the conversa- 
goes like this :-— 

Myself. A packet of twenty Silver- 
flakes, if you please. 

Madame (just as gratefully as if I had 
asked for acouple of lorry-loads of cigars). 
Thank you, Sir. The cigarettes English, 
is it not? 

Myself. Thank you, yes. 
of them ? 

Madame. But yes. There! And thank 
you, Sir, 

Myself (tendering payment). Thank 
you. 

Madame. Thank you, Sir. (Giving 
me my change) Thank you, Sir! 

Myself. Thank you, Madame. 

Madame (handing me my cigarettes). 
There! Thank you, Sir. 

Myself. Thank you, Madame. 

Madame (smiling me out). Good day, 


You have 
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Myself. Thank you, Madame, and 
good day. 

And the result is that I emerge from 
the shop in a perfect glow of gratitude 
to Madame for her incomparable kind- 
ness in selling me cigarettes, while she 
is left in a state of exquisite thankful- 
ness for my unparalleled graciousness 
in permitting her to do so. 

Yes, we have quite a lot to learn from 
Belgium besides how to build houses. 





A CAPITAL EYE. 


Tue news that a three-eyed lizard 
has been presented to the Zoo is a re- 
minder of man’s limitations and must 
give rise to renewed longings, vain 
though they be, that we humans also 
might be similarly equipped. 

Far be it from any one of us to re- 
sent the bestowal by Nature of a third 
eye upon our little saurian friend. Sit- 
uated in the top of the head, it must 
be a great boon, permitting the happy 
creature to bask in the sun and enjoy 
the scenery, while keeping a wary out- 
look for the bird of prey that is wont 
to take advantage of such occupation. 

We may well envy the three-eyed 
lizard. An eye in the top of the head, 
with lid complete, would be an inestim- 
able advantage to each one of us. “ But 
what about one’s hat?” you ask. I 
was coming to that; I anticipated that 
objection. My answer is that it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that 
a hat could be devised with a window 
in the crown that could be opened in 
fine weather and closed in wet. 

It is not merely that a third eye in the 
top of the head, being equipped with 
eyebrow and eyelashes, would relieve 
baldness. Its presence would enable 
the preacher to be quite sure whether 
heads bowed during his sermon were 
bowed in thought or otherwise. Such 
an eye would save neck-strain to the 
white-washer of ceilings. The Christ- 
mas wait would be able to see in good 
time what was coming to him. 

A reserve eye of this nature would be 
most useful when grit got into the 
others. The motorist, leaning back com- 
fortably at the wheel, would be able to 
see not only where he was going but 
where he was coming from ; while the 
three-eyed stance would introduce new 
possibilities into the national game. 

As for its value to women, one thinks 
at once of the actress in musical comedy 
who would be able to spare a merry 
twinkle now and again for the gallery 
without robbing the front rows of the 
stalls. But the chief benefit to woman 


of an eye in the top of her bead would 
be, of course, that it would cnable her 
constantly to know whether her hat 








and thank you, Sir. 


[November 19, 1994. 











was on straight. 














November 19, 1924.) 
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Un the Name of Charity. 
To assist the appeal being made 
by King’s College Hospital, which is 
ened with a debt of forty thousand 
pam a “Shopping Gala” will be 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, November 24th, 25th and 26th, at 
essrs. Hotpnons at Peckham. It 
will be opened by Princess Marie 
Lovisr, Miss Guapys Coorer, Lady 
MBLEDEN, Sir GeraLp pu MAURIER 
and Mr. Georce Ropry; and amongst 
who have promised to sell are 
¥ Crnrata Asquirn, Miss Lian 
BAITHWAITE, Lady Cartisie, Mrs. 
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CAN'T BE DONE ‘COS O’ THIS 'ERE LAW OF BU 





AusTeN CHAMBERLAIN, Miss Berry 
Cuester, Lady Datxerrn, Lady Ham- 
BLEDEN, Lady Hartinoton, Mrs. Sr. 
Joun Hornsey, Lady Hupson, Lady 
Kerry, Miss Manet Terry Lewis, 
Miss Marie Loéur, Miss Puywtwis 
MonxkMan, the Duchess of Port ann, 
Miss Arnene Sevier, Miss HEATHER 
Tuatcuer and Miss Mapoe Tirner- 


ADGE. ne 


An Exhibition of “‘ Painted Fabrics,” 
Ltd., the work of Disabled Soldiers and 
Sailors, is now being held at the new 
premises of Messrs. LiseRTY AND Co., 
Argyle Place, and will continue till the 





a 


'PPLY AND DEMAND,” 


“WELL, LET'S ’OPE THIS NEW GOVER’MENT "LL "AVE THE SENSE TO REPEAL IT.” 


29th of this month. “ Painted Fabrics,” 
of which Princess Mary is a Patroness, 
has, in Lord Haie’s words, “ the most 
lively and cordial support from the 
United Services Fund. It is run entirely 
in the interests of Disabled Soldiers and 
Sailors. Any profits made are used ex- 
clusively for the furtherance of the 
scheme, and the management and the 
administration are purely voluntary.” 








“* Modern scientists have discovered that the 
atom itself is merely every conversation of 
elections,” — Yorkshire Paper. 

That accounts, of course, for its alleged 
explosive character. 
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THE YELLOW BONNET. 
(A very painful affair.) 

Tuey had been asking me for months 
whether I had read The Green Hat, but 
I was obliged to say, “No. The Green 
Hat I have not read. No, I am not a 
great reader, I, of books.” 

But often I had looked out of my 
little window and hoped to see The 
| Green Hat underneath, waiting there 
'on the doorstep, so that I could go 
| down and ask it to come in and be 
read. Only libraries are so slow. So 
slow they are. En retard. 





ever so little. I could see both of her 
eyes now. That was a fair lady, oo! 
but a sad lady, that one. Rather like 
an owl. 
morial, beyond falsehood and treachery, 
a lady to whom lying was not nor 
truth, not modesty nor shame, not 
honour nor disgrace, not anything very 
much, in fact, but eyes. Yellow in the 


liness too. That is why they frighten 
the mice.” 


I looked at her again. She had an 


One felt that she was imme- jadorable chassis. 


I could now see in the white circle 


that was her face, underneath the topaz 
lamps that were her eyes, the thin red 
carmine streak that was her lips. 
leaned back in my chair. 


From one 


She 





white mask of her face with 
shingled orange hair. 


“ What is the matter with them ?” 


I asked. 
“ People complain,’ 
they dazzle so.” 


the 


she said, “that 


hand—oh, how naked that hand looked! 
—-theredrooped a starting-lever, a heavy 
thing. ; 
*« But to go on,” I said, “about your 
eyes.” ‘ 





I had not turned on the light. There 





It came at last, however, that 
| book. I remember that I was 
having muflins for tea. I do not 
think the people in The Green 
| Hat had muffins for tea. Very 
satisfying, ae might say, but 
there is a cloyingness. 
| “Desire is the name of the 
| plant that Lilith sowed, and 
| every now and then it puts out 
| the flower that in the choir of 
| flowers is the paramour of the 
mandrake.” 

I must write, thought I, to 
my Mr. Van Tromp of Holland, 
and ask him if he has any pack- 
ets of bulbs like that. This so 
fine first garden favourite beau- 
| tifies the border and puts forth 
a flower to gladden all hearts 
and homes ao becoming the 
paramour of the mandrake. 

Yes, but cne can’t do that, 
you know, on muffins. 

Not on muffins, no. 

a ok * * a 

Afterwards I must have dozed. 
Dozed and then opened m 
eyes again; because the souk 
was somehow all different like. 
Common it was. Not nice at 
all. And I seemed to have got 
into the book, Also I seemed 
to bea doctor. A nerve special- 
ist of some kind or other. 

“T have come to ask you 
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THE PUBLISHER'S JACKET. 

No, READER, THIS IS NOT A MURDER IN HIGH LIVE; IT 
MERELY ILLUSTRATES THE PASSAGE WHERE PAMELA HAS A 
FEW WORDS WITH HER PAPA AS TO WHETHER A NEW BOOK 
SHOULD HAVE ITS LEAVES CUT WITH A PAPER-KNIFE OR A 
HAIRPIN, 


was no need to turn on a light 
in any room however dark where 
Iris Storm's eyes were. But | 
offered heracigarette. She ac- 
cepted it with a gesture that was 
not a gesture, but the perfect 
non-gesture of a woman imperi- 
ous and classless, equal to a 
man. Outside, the velvet dark 
was pierced by a thousand seem- 
ing lance-points of militant 
flame. They were not really 
lance-points. They were stars. 
But inside, here and on that 
chair, was that lady; and from 
her hand heavily the starting 
lever drooped. 

‘Sometimes I don't know 
what to do about them,” came 
the husky clear voice, and that 
then expired. She moved ever 
so slightly in her chair. The 
voice was born again 

“Sometimes they are cool, 
impersonal, sensible; sometimes 
like spoonfuls of treacle; and 
then again like hard stones worn 
by fire, or like heads of nails or 
yellow fog. And then again 
they have the magic of open 
spaces in them; and that is the 
worst hell of all. And after that 
they just become lamps again— 
in the shameless night of desire. 
Do you know why I carry this 
starting-lever ?”’ 








she began. The voice was husky under 
the yellow bonnet, the yellow bonnet 
with the silver stork upon it—Oi, but 
that rhymes, Iris; you forgive ?—the 
silver stork that flew and flew. 

“ But about ?” IT asked. 

“Somuch.” Onegreat topaz eye shone 
out under the yellow bonnet’s brim. 

“So much,” she said again and 
sighed, still huskily. “My face, first 
of all. It’s like a round white circle, 
youknow, verysmall. Ought it to be like 
that? People gather sometimes from 
my voice that my face is very round 
and white and small. I wonder how 
it is they do that. There's scarcely 
room in my face, you know, for my eyes.” 

She tilted the brim of the bonnet 











She gave a vague brittle laugh. 
Brittle it was, and vague. 

“ Just hark at that.” 

T harked. 

She did it again. 

“That happens often to Iris Storm. 
I was a March. The Marches have 
never been let off anything, and they 
never let off anyone else. But to come 
back to my eyes.” 

“Oi, yes. To your eyes.” 

“They frighten the mice, you know. 
There are dreams and there are beasts. 
The dreams walk glittering up and 
down the soiled loneliness of desire. 
The beasts prowl about the soiled 
loneliness of regret. My eyes go glit- 
tering up and down the soiled lone- 





I shook my head. ; 

‘When I see a man I like, I drop it 
on his toes.” 

‘Tell me no more, Iris Storm,” I said 
shrinking back. “ Tell me no more!’ 
I cried. 

She smiled—oh, smiled. 

“See that?” she said. 

I answered thus and thus. 

“Do you know what happened to 
me one day when I smiled? Guess. 

“T can’t guess,” said I. 

“Well, my very white teeth bit the 
moment into two pieces with their smile 
and dropped the pieces into limbo. Only 
fancy that. Fact is, whatever I do with 
my face the most appalling things occur. 


There was one day when my heartless 
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CARE SHOULD BE TAKEN 


pregnant voice seemed to fall to the 
floor like a small bird with broken wings 
Itdid truly. I scarcely dare to shake 
my shingled orange hair for fear of 
something happening to the furniture 
I want to know if there is anything 
T can take for it, dear friend? ” 

I looked at the yellow bonnet. I 
looked at the white stork upon it— 
I mean above it. She leaned forward 
in her chair, and it creaked a lit le. | 
seemed to swim in the topaz light of 
hereyes. The hand—and how naked 
that hand seemed !—that held the start- 
ing lever was balancing it above my 
night boot. In another moment it would 
have fallen—and then. . 

* os * is 

A footstep sounded on the stairs and 
the door was burst roughly open. At 
the same moment I knew for the first 
time that it was night no longer. A 
grey dawn was savaging the roofs and 
chimneys of Mayfair. The lights in the 

es of Iris Storm burnt lower as the 

uffeur said, “ Begging your pardon, 
am, but can I take the car home 
how?” 

“Shall I go with him?” said she, 
turning, that lady, to me. 

“Yes,” I said, and “Oh, yes,” and, 
taking the starting lever gently from 


Stern 
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TIPS FOR TYROS. 
NOT TO ABUSE THE HOSPITALITY OFFERED AT A LAWN MEET. 


her hand, I pressed it, but oh! and now 
I was happy, into his. 

Very woman she 1083 and, making a 
gesture that was no gesture yet so 
humbled me that I stood shamefast, 
lightly she ran down the stairs. But 
she had torn first the starting-lever 
from the fellow’s hand. He stood by 
me dazed. 

We heard the whisper of the engine, 
then the gathering whirr of the wheels, 
before he had so much recovered him- 
self as to move. . . Then and suddenly, 
at the end of South Audley Street, 
there was a tearing crash, a single cry. 
Both of us we sprang to the window. 
Together we sprang. 

Flung halfway across the pavement 
by the lamp-post it had shattered was 
the wrecked car, and beside it all that 
was left of that which had been Iris 
Storm. 

“But that death,” screamed the 
chauffeur—“ that death!” 

“Go and pick up,” I said to him 
sternly, “all that is left of that which 
Remember that she 


was Iris Storm. 
Evoe. 


was a genuine snorter.” 





“Canaries Going Wutrr.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 


Another rebuff to the Bolsheviks ! 
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DE MINIMIS. 
(A gentleman advertising in The Times an 
nounces his desire to let his * flatlet.”) 
STRANGE that in our modern life 
Two opposing cults are rife ; 
Thus, while volume, bulk and size 
Everywhere affront the eyes, 
Fashion in our speech is tending 
Ever towards the little ending. 


Cuts have long succumbed to cutlets; 
Carrie Tubblets, Clara Buttlets 
On our vision loom ; 
Jefflets with attendant Muttlets 
Fearsome shapes assume ; 
Butter will be sold in patlets, 
Kitiens be rechristened catlets, 
Hats be advertised as hatlets, 
Rhymelets challenge rhymes, 
Now that flats are known as“ flatlets” 
Even in The Times. 





A New Old Master. 





“Florence.—Two valuable panels, one a | 
fifteenth century work by Tryptich, were | 


stolen during the night from the parixh church 
at Cerreto Desi,”—American Paper. 
“ Should this appeal to a real philanthropist 
possessing more than ordinary imagination, 
dvertiser would be thankful for a gift of one 
thousand pounds.”—Adot. in Indian Paper. 


Sorry, but our imagination is rotten, 
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AuTUMN MegrtTING CHALLENGE 








CHRISTOPHER AND WOMEN. 
INTRODUCTION. 
I nave tried here to give a frank and 


_unvarnished story dealing with the fun- 


damental problem of mankind. These 
things do heseun and I see no reason 
why we should hide them from us. You 
will understand me therefore when I 
say (without false modesty) that this 
story— 
(a) enthralls and grips ; 
(C) deals with facts as men and 
women know them ; 
(c) lays bare the inmost secrets of 
the soul ; 
(d) issuitablefor a long train journey. 


For it is a story of sex, first, second 
and last ; the true and revealing history 


_ of Christopher, my nephew, et. 10 yrs. 


8 mos. If, as I fear, there are to be 
further volumes of this history in the 
years to come, then I recommend early 
ordering. For the story of these early 
chapters ensures that it will be a literary 
sensation. 


Chapter I—A Wortv or Grris 
(1914-1917). ” 
Christopher came into the world 








ing my hand. We faced the women. 


perhaps at an unfortunate juncture ; 
August 1914 had little time for babies. 
However, he lived his first three years 
happily and cheerfully, not troubling 
overmuch about occasional Zeppelin 
raids or the rise in the cost of living. 
He was, of course, surrounded by women, 
for a man in the house was a rare thing 
in those days. He was a pleasant boy 
with wide blue eyes and light golden 
hair and a slow friendly smile. Women 
adored him. They hugged him and 
kissed him and even offered to eat him. 
He took it all very quietly. 

I saw Christopher just after his third 
birthday, when I was on leave from 


France. My last few minutes were 
passing. Several girls were there 


Christopher in the arms of one and 
surrounded by the others. They fussed 
over him. 

“ Well, Cecilia, my dear,” said I to 
Christopher's mother (my sister); “I'll 
have to go now.” 

There was a sudden scuffling among 
the ladies and Christopher was seen 
struggling from their embraces to the 
ground. He walked steadily across the 
floor to me and stood beside me hold- 


“My is tummin’ with you,” said 
Christopher, looking straight at them. 
‘* My don’t like ’irls.” 

I picked him up. 

“Christopher,” I said, “it 's an Eng- 
lishman’s job never to run away from 
danger. 1’ll go to the War. You 
must stay here and stick it.” 

I handed him to his mother, and he 
went back to the fray with a sigh and 
quietly—like a man going over the top. 

Chapter IT,—Avuprey (1921). 

They met on the East Coast. A 
dozen times she must have played near 
us on the small beach, yet I didn’t so 
much as notice her. Nor did John or 
Cecilia, the parents of Christopher. We 
bathed and paddled and made castles 
for Christopher, and thought we were 
making him happy. And all the while 
his thoughts were on another sand- 
castle ten feet away. 

They must have met and talked, but 
we knew nothing of it. Mothers and 
fathers, even uncles, are very blind. 
And then one morning suddenly he 
broke the news. We were just deciding 
to bathe when Christopher led her to 





us by the hand. 
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“When we goin,” he said anxiously, 
#can she come too?” 

«And who is this?” asked Cecilia 
charmingly. 

Christopher gulped. “ Ord’n’ry,” he 


The lady giggled coyly and corrected 
him: “ Audrey.” 

“Yes,” returned Christopher, gazing 
at berfondly. “Ord'n’ry. She-—-we— 
we're friends.” 

So Ord’n'ry joined us; and never did 
a poor child more deserve her name. 
After two days John decided he could 
stand no more of it. 

“The child is dull,” he said brutally, 
| “and plain and entirely without interest 
ofany sort. If she continues to follow 
us about everywhere I shall turn round 
one day and tread on her simply from 
boredom. Also she is seven years old 
and Christopher is only six. I don’t 
approve of such things, and I shall for- 
bid the banns.” 

“Leave it to me, John,” said Cecilia. 

“Christopher,” she said to him that 
| evening after he was in bed, “ you’re a 
funny boy, aren't you? You never do 
play with girls at home and you always 
say you don’t like them. Why are you 
so fond of Audrey?” 

Christopher clasped his mother’shand 
'and looked at her lovingly. 
| “I don’t know, Mummy,” he said. 
i“ Ord’n'ry 's different.” 

Chapter 111.—Gwenvoten (1923). 

In December 1923, for reasons that 
do not matter, | attended to collect 
| Christopher from a certain Christmas 
| party. 

His hostess met me. 

“I think it’s time you came,”’ she 
| said ; “ Christopher and little Gwep- | 
| dolen Dering have discovered a violent 
attraction for each other. They ’ve| 
been together all the evening. Why, | 
there they are!” : 

Looked, and therethey certainly were. | 

Christopher wasn’t much there. He 
looked very litt!e and pathetic, Beside 
him and enveloping him in her arms 
was a plump maiden of about twelve. 

“ Kiss me again, Chris dear,” she| 
said in a full plummy voice. And 
Christopher kissed her ; . . 

On the way home I raised the matter. 
He sat silent for a moment and I looked 
away, while he blushed furiously. Then, 

Tcouldn't help it,” he muttered. “I 
only kissed her when she to!d me to.” 


Chapter I1V.—Srewua (1924). 
And now Stella It appears | 
Siella.... ppears | 
a Stella is the charming daughter of 
a pl housemaster, who seems | 
be Known as Gumboil. Christopher | 
Wiles s re iris »p 16I 
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- of course we can’t see each 
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Husband. “I sust Met MONA COMING FROM HERE, AND BHE SAID SHE'D NEVER 


SEEN YOU LOOKING S80 ROSY AND WELL.” 


Wife. “Yus, Tux cat! SHE BURST IN ON ME BEFORE I'D EVEN TIME TO POWDER 


MYSELF.” 























other often because old Gumboil is very 
strong about her not seeing us, but of 
course we do, but not often, because of 
Gumboil getting fierce with her, which 
he certainly can do, as I know. If I 
sicked footer one day we could see 
each other perhaps for two hours at 


| once, but I don’t like to. What do you 


think?” 
I have told him, of course, what I 
think, and I ‘ve no doubt Stella will be 


duly sacrificed to football. 
But what will happen in a few more 


chapters ? 





‘* Faust” Up-to-date. 
From a Chinese opera programme :— | 
“AIR DES BIJOUX (JEWEL SONG). 
QuarteT—SEIGNEUR Dikv! 
(Saints Above, What Lovely Germs !)” 





From a Home Office memorandum 
recently issued :— 

“Notification of industrial diseases and forms 
of poisoning by medical practitioners under 
Section 73 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901.” 

We don't care under what section the 
doctors do it; the practice should be 





stopped at once. 
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Pepebell 


Father (takeing small boy to dentist), “Wri, I've noxG THREE TIMES AND THERE 


DOESN'T SEEM TO BE ANY ANSWER.” 


Small Boy (hopefully). “I wonper 1 e's peap!” 








THE FRENCHMAN. 


Even without reference to the pro- 
gramme he was patently a Frenchman. 
This was clear from the moment he 
pattered across thé stage with little 
staccato steps, swinging his body from 
side to side, his arms uplifted in in- 
cipient gesticulation’ 

The man’s clothes were further evi- 
dence. His lithe figure was clad in 
check trousers of peg-top shape and a 
short coat with an emphatic waist. His 
neckwear was a large and floppy bow. 
On his head was a tilted top-hat of the 





type known to emanate solely from the 





boulevards. His suéde-topped button 
boots tapered wondrously at the toes. 

His face was corroborative. It was 
chalked to a quite un-English pallor. 
On his chin was a neat little black im- 
perial, and on his lip a neat little black 
moustache, twirled and waxed. His 
features had a truly Gallic vivacity. 
His eyebrows were rarely still. 

His manner was additional proof. He 
bowed low over the ladies’ hands and 
smiled winningly on the gentlemen. 
Almost at once he was shrugging his 
shoulders and flinging off a wealth of 
gesture from the wrists. His every 





movement Was swift and expressive, so 








unlike the stolid Britons among whom 
he found himself. 

When he spoke his nationality was 
finally established. He said “ zis” for 
“ this,” and “ zeeze"’ for “these.” His 
“ Ah-yais” for “ Ah, yes” was definitely 
Parisian. “ ‘Ow you call ect?" he would 
comically ask when at loss for an 
Englishidiom. Through unfamiliarity 
with our tongue he committed a series 
of verbal blunders which were both 
harmless and amusing. 

His temperament, as the play re- 
vealed it, was highly racial. Gay at one 
moment, sombre at the next; sudden 
to take offence, sudden to be reconciled. 
His emotions sprang irresistibly to the 
surface. And he was, of course, an incor- 
rigible flirt—a very butterfly of a man. 

Presently something, I forget what, 
moved him very deeply. A state almost 
of hysteria was induced in this dashing, 
garrulous, unstable exotic. 

Rending his hair and rushing about 
the stage, he broke uncontrollably into 
the French of his fathers. 

“ Mong Dew ! Mong Dew !" he raved. 





"MUMS. 


Wuen Autumn gales despoil the trees, 
When fogs delay the dawn, 

When rime bedecks the shrubberies 
And crisps the wormy lawn, 

The dahlia-buds are frozen duds, 
Likewise geraniums, 


Our gallant garden ’mums. 


The sodden roses drip and droop, 
A damp memento mort ; 

Once more Ophelia 's in the soup, 
The Gloire has gone to glory ; 
But, short or tall, beneath the wall 
Chrysanthemums a-bloom 

Defy the tempests of the Fall 

And light November's gloom. 


There Almirante swaggers bold 
In tiger-lily bronze, 

And Harvester the April gold 

Of daffodillies dons; 

Like crimson pblox or rosy st wks 
Old Masse and Goacher shine, 
And claret-reds of hollyhocks 
Revive in Clementine. 


So Summer after closing-time 
Repaints her gayest hues, — 
The palette of her gorgeous prime, 
And only shuns the blues ; 

Then let us praise November days, 
And, though it sounds absurd, 
We ‘ll paradoxically raise a 
Our slogan, ** Mum's the word ! 





‘He had much trouble with head winds, 
and off Sheerness encountered rough weather 
and gs."—~-Hvening Paper. 
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But still they bloom in frosts and floods, 














Presumably white ones. 
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PENNY-HALFPENNY WISE... | 
Oto Lavy or Sr, Manrin’s-te-Granv. “THEY TELL ME, STANLEY, THAT YOU'RE ALL FOR 
BRINGING DOWN PRICES. WELL, NOW, WHAT ABOUT A PENNY POST?” | 
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THE REVUE OF THE FUTURE. 


As a determined and dauntless fre 
quenter of revues, | have recently not iced 
a very interesting development in that 
form of art. 

In the old day s, when you came in 
your programme to a scene labelled 


Chorus,” you knew exactly what was 
| going to happen. The lights would go 
up and Miss Delancey would trip on to 
ithe stage and, with the sympathetic 
lassistance of the orch stra, at once 
| begin to express in rhythmical phrase 
iher desire to revisit the ~~ 
| scenes of her childhood. In 
| due course the Chorus would 
| also appear and voice thei: 
| agreement with Miss Delan 
icay'ssentiments. All quite 
simple and straightforward, 
| you see; but crude, 
' Bo one day some great 
| minded producer hit upon 
a means of s ftening this 
jeradity. It was inartistic, 
ihe felt, to plunge straight 
into the rhythinical phrases 
| without any other prepara 
tion than a coup!e of chords 
from the orchestra, The 
thing should be led up to 
| delicately. 

The result was that we 
| got something like this: 

Lights up. Soft strains 
fromorchestra. Enter Miss 
Delancey wistfully, accom 
— by Leading Male 
uty. 





| 


| don’t think I want to dance 


“ Massachusetts Athene Delancey and | 
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| Miss Delane: y No, I ] ‘ih | 


' this, Bertie, old boy. I L'd The Foa 


| rather not, if youdon't mind, | ®8#oY your 
i _ rh 


Leading Male Beauty. The St 


| Feeling a bit chippy, old 

| thing ? 

| Miss D. No, it’s—it's 
just this tune, you know, 

| LM. B. What's wrong with it? 
Sounds a pretty decent sort of little old 
tune to me. 

| Miss D. (with a brave smile). Yes; 

_ but it brings—memories. Would you 

mind awfully, Bertie? I'd like to be 
—dalone, just for a few minutes. 

| LL.M. B. Oh, rather, old thing. 1 

understand. | ll buzz off, then. See 

| you later—what ? | Buzzes off 

Miss D. (still move wistfuliy). Ah, my 

, dear old Massachusetts ' : 

| And then the song. Ever so much 





more artistic, you see, 

? Well, the development I have noticed 
— this little introduction is tending 
| me longer and longer. Ata revue 
| Isat through the other night it not only 


[comprised nearly two pages of dialogue 





Joseph Brown : NoumMan McK iwnen 


‘DON CHARI 


VARL is BIT 








but called for the services of three people 
instead of two, 

This is rather interesting, I think, 
Let us therefore with all reverence 
sketch out a programme for a revue of 
the future. Thus: 


MASSACHUSETTS! 

1 Sup r- Mammoth Herne in On Seene by 
Huck Swigains. 
Full Beauty Chorus of 250. 
A DE COCKVILLE REVUE 

The Revue produced by Cuantxs ow Cocxrini 

Music by Buck Higgins 

Lyrics by Duck Wilk ns 








. ‘ 
y \ ad 
MAW COALIT! 


Wy 





Act I,-Drawing-room at The Towers, Joseph 
Brown's country house in Shropshire 


Act 11.-The Throne Room, Buckingham 
Palace. 


Act UT, Same ps Act I 


Synopsis of Acts I., II. and IIT., for 
the benefit of those not arriving till 
the film is over :— 

Joseph Brown is a retired manufac- 
turer of celluloid dressing-jackets, His 
great wealth proved an_ irresistible 
attraction to Betty, who was a little 
country girl from Sniggerville, Mass. ; 
but she is now beginning to tire of her 
riches, and a yearning for something, she 
~~) knows not what, is creeping 
over her. Act I. shows her 
getting tired and embarking 
upon a love affair with 
William Grecne in order to 
discover whether this is the 
mysterious thing for which 
she is yearning. At the 
same time Joseph Brown, 
pained at his wife's con- 
duct, himself embarks on a 
liaison with Hisie Pinke. 
William Greene, however, 
is secretly in love with 
Veronica Brown, who inturn 
is strangely attractel by 
Miggins, the butler; while 
Elsie Pinke, though accept- 
ing William's advances with 
one hand, is making over- 
tures to Herbert White, the 
Browns’ family solicitor, 
with the other, Aet II, 
shows us Betty getting still 
more tired, In a further en- 
deavour to trace the un- 
solved mystery of her yearn- 


Ut ing she discards William 
(Mr. Princie). “Ber 1 ruovanr you invitep ux to | and embarks upon an ther 
PRAST,' affair with Anthony Black, 
(Mr, Liorp Grones). “Wen, AneN'? YOU ENJOYING IT?” an elderly and asthmatic 


Aceording to The Times,“ many of the defeated Liberal Candidates 
complain that Mr, Luoyp Gronce did not put into the common pool 
a sufficiently large sum from the war chest which still rez 
legacy of the Coalition and National Liberal days.”) 


brigand, whom Joseph once 
adopted in a fit of gener 
osity as his great-uncle. In 
the meantime further com 


nails as a 








Additional Lyrics by Shuck Bilson, 
Extra Muste by Puck Mollison. 
Dances by Muck Cullum 
I. MASSACHUSETTS——-ATHENE DELANCEY 
and Chorus 


Willham Creene (his 
friend) . Owrn Nanes 
Anthony Black (bisgreat 
uncle by adoption) 
Herbert White (his 


SEBASTIEN SMITH 


lieiter) . . . + Lest Henson 
Miggins (his butler) Gronak Roney 
Mra. Peegrean (his mo 

ther-in-law) Lirrne Tien 
Elsie Pinke (his other 

friend) at . Maar Lour 
Maisio Greene (his first 

friend's wife) . . Syn, THORNDIKE 
Veronica Brown (his 

tor) » cee . lsonnt Bisom 
AND 





Betty Brown (his wife) Arnene DeLancey 


slications ensue among the other mem- 
ee of the family, and these are treated 
with a relentless realism reminiscent of 
Insen at his grimmest; for Mrs, Pee- 
grean confesses that Hisie Pinke is in 
reality her own daughter by another 
mother, while Veronica is the daughter 
of Miggins, and Herbert White never 
had a father or mother at all. The 
shock of these revelations suddenly 
shows Betty, in a climax of terrific 
power at the end of Act. IIL., the nature 
of her own yearning, which she now 
realises to be an overwhelming desire to 
cut herself free from all her entangle- 
ments and lead her own life in Snig- 
gerville, Mass., the town where she was 
born. Song and super-chorus—“ Mas- 
sachusetis, my Massachusetts.” 
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THE SPECIFICATION. 


I am rather concerned with regard to 
my nephew, who has submitted to 
me the unusual document which I 
append; and I should be most grateful 
for any advice as to the best way of 
humouring him. 

I may explain that the author of this 
document is a young chartered civil 
engineer, occupied chiefly with the 
preparation of specifications, estimates 
and the like, and that his absorption in 
professional work has lately become co 
exaggerated as to influence his whole 
manner of thought, speech and general 
conduct. For this reason I had deemed 
it well to suggest to him discreetly 


between the limits of 5ft. 4in. and 
5 ft. 114 in., a tolerance of a } in. above 
or below the length given in the draw- 
ings being permitted. The extreme 
girth on the largest horizontal section 
shall not exceed 3 ft. The net weight 
shall be between 100 and 150 lb. 


LocoMOTION. 


The specimen sha!l be capable of 
travelling under its own power on the 
level at a speed of 38 m.p.h. unloaded, 
or at 3:1 m.p.h. bearing a load of 10 lb. 
for one hour continuously; also of 
withstanding an overload of 50 per cent. 
for a short period without overheating 
or showing signs of buckling. The 
motion shall be smooth, graceful and 





least 4 in. of freeboard, and of unaided 
propulsion therein. The skin and other 
parts shall not be subject to deteriora- 
tion through aqueous immersion, 


ConstructTionaL Deraits. 


The hair (which may be of any ap- 
proved colour and fitted in accordance 
with any recognised modern practice) | 
shall be of the non-detachable type, of | 
uniform quality, and each strand having 
a tensile breaking load of not less than 
5 lb., with corresponding anchorage. 
The teeth shall be in good repair, true 
to shape and size, and free from all 
looseness or unsoundness. The nose 
shall be of such design and capacity | 
that the intake of air is effected with- 











the advisability of tak- 
ing a wife as an anti- 
dote. Rather to my 
surprise heexpressed no 
definite disapproval of 
my idea, provided that 
the change would not 
interfere with his sole re- 
laxations of swimming 
and occasional walking 
tours—the latter mere 
excuses, I believe, for 
indulging his passion to 
tabulate and analyse 
times, distances and 
the readings of what 
I understood him to 
refer to as his pocket 
adenoid. 

Reassuring him on 
this point, | told him 
to let me know some- 
thing of his tastes so 
that I might arrange 
one of several suitable 
introductions I had in 





Uncle. “Hutwo, Lesrie ! 
PARK THIS MORNING ?” 
Leslie. “Do I Look LIke A CHAP WHO WASTES HIS TIME 








Was IT YOU AND YOUR SISTER 


out emitting the noise ! 
technically known as 
“snoring.” 


Automatic AcTION. 

Besides being capable 
of travelling from point 
to point without inter- 
mediate guidance or 
adjustment, the speci- | 
men shall be able satis- | 
factorily to perform a | 
great variety of opera- | 
tions such as sewing, 
preparing the ingredi- | 
ents of foodstuffs, ete., 
without attention be- 
yond the supply of raw 
materials. A high de- | 
gree of excellence will | 
be required in these 
adaptations. 


APPEARANCE AND 
FINIsH. 


The outline and con- | 


I saw IN THE 


ON SISTERS?” 








mind, and the following is the result :— 


SPECIFICATION FOR THE SUPPLY 
OF ONE WIFE. 


Meruop or TENDERING. 


Tenders shall be accompanied by a 
full description giving the principal 
dimensions, and other particulars as 
mentioned below, together with photo- 
graphic and/or other views showing 
the outside front and side elevations 
and plan (but sectional views are not 
required in the first instance); also 
certified records of performance under 
the conditions prescribed. These papers 
shall be submitted to the undersigned 
in a sealed envelope bearing the words 
“ Tenper—Wire” in the upper left- 
hand corner, on or before the last day 
of the current month. The undersigned 
does not bind himself to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


Dimensions, 


uniform, the springing adequite and 
the carriage erect (but a reasonable for- 
ward tilt will be permitted in ascending 
a gradient). The ankles shall be of 
ample size to withstand the repeated 
impacts caused by travelling over rough 
ground at speed. The heels shall be 
low so that the adhesive weight is 
evenly distributed over the whole bear- 
ing surface of the foot, securing freedom 
from all tendency to skid. 


TRANSPORT. 

The specimen shall allow of being 
stowed into a small space and sub- 
jected to great lateral pressure without 
damage, to allow. of conveyance by 
Underground or other railway, and of 
being carried in this manner or on the 
deck of a steamship without protection 
from the weather or needing attention 
for prolonge.| periods. 


Flotation. 
The specimen shall be capable of 





The overall length, unshod, shall be 


tours of the face shall be such as to | 
present a pleasing and well-propor- | 
tioned wmsthetic effect, conforming | 
generally to the best British mx dels, 
and shall be free from all suriace 
cracks, blisters or other obvious de- 
fects. The colouring shall be such as | 
to form a harmonious and pleasing 
whole, and sha!l be secured without the | 
addition of pigments or extraneous | 
treatment of any kind, the natural sur- | 
face being left c.ear and unmarked after 
removing any scale, grease or dirt and 
washing down with soap-and-water. | 


CovERINGS AND ACCESSORIES. 

A complete set of the usual textile or 
other coverings shall be sup»lied, to- 
gether with an outfit of smal! tools and 
spare parts for effecting ordinary run- 
ning repairs to the same. 

Deivery 
shall be completed within six mx nths | 





floating in fresh or salt water with at 








of the acceptance of the tender. =| 
(Signed) X.Y.Z. 
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Mother (to Bobbie, who has made many feeble efforts to persuade her to stay with him). “I must neatty Go; 1've Gor vistroRs 
| DOWNsTaIRs.” : 
} Bobbie. “Ou, BUT THAT'S ALL RIGHT, WHY NOT TELL THEM TO COME UP HERE? I MIGHT BRING OUT ONE OF MY ‘ QUAINT 


| LPTLE SAYINGs.’” 





HERE HE IS AGAIN. 

“So you 've returned,” I said. 
“Yes,” he replied. 
“Going to stay longer this time?’ 
| L asked. 
+ “I hope so,” he said. 
| “Idon't see how it can matter much 
| fo you,” I said. “ You have the same 
| kind of a time wherever he is and what- 
ever he’s doing, haven't you? Always 
busy, always a companion.” , 

“In a sense what you say is true,” 


| he answered; “but it isn’t the same | 
He’s a 


| really. Not a bit the same. 
| different man when he’s off duty, you 
| know. Not so cheerful. He's a philo- 
sopher, of course, and he doesn’t let 
things depress him too much. I see to 
that. I make it my business to keep 
him —. and optimistic ; that's my 
job ut he’s better when he’s boss. 
We're both better.” 
“And you missed all the old pub- 
licity?” I asked. 
of confess that I did,” he said. 
So did I,” I said. “It was all so 
strange—like the loss of a landmark. 
y, there were days and days when 


| 





one had to search the papers for you in 
 aaaaliang 











|vain. Notasign! Everything else was 
| there: all the regular daily excitements ; 
|the Society brides on their husbands’ 
arms; the criminals in the dock ; 
the scenes from new plays, looking 
exactly like old ones; the movie stars 
landing at Southampton ; the cricketers 
being bowled and caught; the outsiders 
winning by five lengths ; the frock-coats 
and trousersreceiving the freedom of the 
| cities—all these pictures arrived punct- 
ually every morning, but not one of 
you. Now and again, perhaps, but oh 
so seldom! We were lost; the world, 
for all its affectation of activity, seemed 
| dead, empty.” 

‘It’s kind of you to feel like that,” 
ihe said. “And of course I missed it 
too. I’m not vain, I hope, at any rate 
for myself; but Iam for him. An1 so 
long as he’s there with me I admit to 
liking to be in the public eye. I like 
to be seen with him. ‘ Brother not 
more kind to brother’—how do the 
lines go ?— we have cheered and helped 
each other.’ When he has been down 
and out Ive solaced and restored him ; 
when I’ve been down and out he has 
lifted me and filled me with new life 








That’s the situation, and I like the 





world to know it. I’m only a poor 
chump, of course; if you call me a 
blockhead I shan’t quarrel with you; 
but he chose me for his friend and I’m 
proud of the honour.” 

“* Well,” I said, “it’s all right now. 
The old order has returned. I’ve seen 


pictures of you in every morning and | 


evening paper for the best part of three 
weeks.” 


“J know,” he said, as modestly as a | 
’ 


sense of triumph would permit ; “ I hear 
the click of the camera continually. It’s 
very gratifying. I hope I come out 
well ?”’ 

“Very well,” I said. “ But it could 
hardly be otherwise. You're the per- 
fect sitter; no fleeting expressions, no 
caprice about clothes.” 

He seemed to be pleased. “ And do 
you think I look fit?” he asked. 

“Splendid!” I said. “I never saw 
you looking better. You're browner 
too.” 

“‘T believe I am,” he said. 

“Well, you're lucky,” I replied. 
“You must have spent your summer 
away from England, for there was no 
warmth here.” 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Sunday-School Teacher. ‘‘ WHO WaS THE STRONGEST MAN?” 
Scholar. “Samson; anp Hopss Is THE GREATEST CRICKETER.” 





—— 





“I nearly always keep warm,” he 
replied. “That’s my métier.” 

And with these words ended my first 
and last interview with Mr. Batpwin’s 
pipe. E. V. L. 


MR. PUNCH’S MUSIC-HALL SONGS. 
VII.—Tue Woman-1n-THE- Moon. 


Wuenr’er I see > face, 
Mr. Moon, 

So like a large —— 
Mr. Moon, 

So like the man next-door, 

I wonder more and more 

What everything is for, 
Mr. Moon. 





Proud is your yellow eye, 
Mr. Moon, 

But I can not think why, 
Mr. Moon, 

For it is sad but true 

We don’t think much of you ; 

Such awful things you do, 
Mr. Moon ! 


Taught by that artful ray, 
Mr. Moon, 

What silly things we say, 
Mr. Moon! 





How many a fatal Miss 

We simply have to kiss! 

Oh, are you proud of this, 
Mr. Moon ? 


When men go wild or worse, 
Mr. Moon, 

When widows take to verse, 
Mr. Moon, 

When couples sit and coo 

In several feet of dew, 

We put it down to you, 


Mr. Moon. 
And I for one don’t know, 

Mr. Moon, 
Why poets praise you so, 

Mr. Moon; 


Strong is your sway and wide, 

Love—lunatics—the tide— 

Are they a source of pride, 
Mr. Moon? 


It may be good to mix, 
Mr. Moon, 
With love and lunatics, 
Mr. Moon, 
And men, I hear, have tried 
To justify the tide, 
But if they did they lied, 
Mr. Moon. 








And how are we to tell, 
Mr. Moon, 
You’re not to blame as well, 
Mr. Moon, 
For income-tax and gin, 
The tumbril and the twin, 
And cinemas and sin, 
Mr. Moon ? 


What are you, after all, 
Mr. Moon ? 

A large malignant ball, 
Mr. Moon; 

Can you recall a case 

Where such a smiling face 

Concealed a soul so base, 
Mr. Moon? 


That face I cannot read, 
Mr. Moon ; 
Are you a man indeed, 
Mr. Moon ? 
Is there or is there not 
A woman on the spot ? 
This would explain a lot, 
Mr. Moon. A. P. H. 





“ Wanted, smart lad, age 175, for building 
trade.”—Provincial Paper. 
Just the age when MeTHUSELAH was 





—— 
. 





at his smartest. 
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THE SOUL OF A TYPIST. 


page of any penny newspaper.) 
Tama typist! 





many thousand others in this great city 
|efLondon. Yet even a typist hasa soul. 
Por the benefit of readers of The Daily 
| Distress 1 am going to lay mine bare in 
all its quivering girlish innocence, 

In the office where I work there are 
| no fewer than three male clerks and an 
‘office boy; and only one girl—mysel!. 

Think of it—one helpless girl among 
‘somany males! If they were to attack 
me, what could Ido? Absolutely no- 
‘thing. Iam utterly in their power. 
Olten, seated at my typewriter, | 
brood over this terrible danger to which 
in virtue of my cailing I am constantly 
exposed. Yet so far nobody has attacked 
‘me. Sometimes I wish, in my artless 
girlish way, that they would take a little 
notice of me. But none of them ever 
' does. 
| My employer is a stern but not a 
isilent man. He is very strong. Often 
| Ithink, as I sit beside him taking down 
' his letters, how absolutely in his power 
Iam. If he should suddenly seize me 
‘inhisarms and print burning kisses all 
over me I should be utterly incapable of 
|resistance. Yes, a perilous life, mine, 
pea ever on the edge of a yawning 
| abyss of unscrupulousness. Yet so far 
| myemployer has never pushed me ove: 
it. Frequently I wonder why this has 
inever happened, for, or so my mirror 
tells me, I am not without physical 
attraction; yet he never has. He must 
bea man of almost super-human self- 
/ control. 
Tove my employer. Is that a ter- 
‘mbly ungirlish confession to make? 
| But it is true. I would not let him 
| guess it for worlds, of course: but 
| always before I go into his room I care- 
fully powder my nose and touch up my 
lips, or I think it is part of a girl's 
| duty to her employer to make herself 
| as attractive as possible in his presence. 
| Often too I allow myself to look at him 
with all my soul in my eyes and to sigh 
softly. And then, in a brave attempt 
to conceal his emotion, he will say 
brusquely, “What on earth’s the mat- 
terwith you this morning, Miss Brown? 
oonstruck, or something?” How 
simple words thrill me! For a 
Woman, just as she reads between the 
, listens bet ween the words; and 
she knows that the words which are not 
wen Mean so much more than those 
which are. 
Sometimes [rest my hand carelessly 
upon his desk, and often the thought 
Oceurs to me—suppose he should pick 
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him? But he never does. His self- 
restraint is enormous. Once he dropped 
a heavy paper-weight on it (my hand, 
I mean) by mistake, and my heart bled 
for him when I saw how grieved he 
was at the accident. When he had 
gone that evening I stole into his room 
and kissed the paper-weight. 

I know that my employer loves me. 

He has too much self-control to con- 
fess it, but it is in the little things that 
he gives himself away. A woman 
always knows. One day, for instance, 
when I brought him an important 
letter with seventeen mistakes in it, 





; me, 


he snatched up an ink-pot and missed 
I had susp cted before; but then 
L knew. 





it : To me that ink-pot has ever 
Upand hold it! How could I stop | since been almost a holy thing. It is 


the mute acknowledgment of his great 
love. 


I shall never marry my employer. | 


For one thing he is married already. 
And that is what makes my position 
in his office so doubly perilous—to be 
utterly in the power of a man who 
loves me with a consuming passion yet 
cannot marry me. What if some day 
his control should break down? I! 
quiver all over as I think of it. 

Yet what can Ido? I cannot give 
up my job with him. I have my living 
to make. Truly the life of a typist is 
a path beset with peril. 





“Wanted man to work garden, care for 1 
cow, milk, pump.”—JIrish Paper. 
A rather suspicious juxtaposition. 
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MANNEQUIN A L'ECOSSAISE. 

My wife had underestimated the 
violence of the Scotch summer, and we 
were paying a hasty visit 
to Glasgow in search of 
warmer clothing. 

Down Sauchiehall Street, 
therefore, she bad gone 
shopping alone in the 
morning, and down Sau- 
chieball Street, for reasons 
obscure to me, we both 
went by car in the after- 
noon, 

Euphemia was pensive, 
but roused herself to ao 
as we passed the establish- 
ment of one Pattie Mac- 
Gregor. 

“A nice little suit is 
waiting for my husband’s 
approval there,” she mur- 
mured, 

“ Shall I tell the man to 


Sauchiehall Street reserving garments 
for my inspection?” 
She had the grace to blush slightly. 
“‘Tt's their own fault,” she protested. 





perfectly well by looking at me that 
twenty is the utmost I can rise to?” 

My spirits sank; I had hoped to get 
off with fifteen. 

a I used,” she went on, 
‘simply to agree to take 
the things, and then wrote 
when I got home to say 
that owing to a domestic 
bereavement I was forced 
tocancelthem. But once 
Wily and Jones wrote back 
to ask for the privilege of | 
supplying my mourning. | 
So now I make use of my 
husband. It gets me safely 
out of the shop, and if J 
really want the things I | 
can always go back and | 
take you to show I was | 
speaking the truth. That's | 
why we're going to Sal- | 
toun’s now.” 

“And how long,” I asked, 
“will all these things be | 





” bd 
stop?” I asked, sutmit- “A wice xrrrce surT 1s WAITING FoR MY HUSBAND'S aPPRovAL THERE.” kept for you—TI mean for | 


ting to my fate. 


“Good gracious, no! It was twenty-|‘‘ Why do they press me to spend two} 


nine guineas, and the wrong colour at|hundred guineas when they can see! 


that.” 

A moment later she 
drew my attention to 
@ window across 
which “Tibbie Angus ” 
sprawled in letters cf 
gold. 

“Two coats and skirts 
and a duck of an even- 
ing gown waiting for 
you there,” she said. 
“ But the prices!” 

“* My good girl, I un- 
derstood that we had 
come here from Perth- 
shire with the idea of 
buying you clothes for 
the moors.” 

“So we have. J don’t 
want another evening 
gown. But the silly 
woman would make me 
try iton; so what could 
I do? Shop people 
are so commercial ; they 
don’t understand that 
one can admire without 
meaning to buy. 

“Then there's a glori- 
ous evening cloak at 
Meg Meikle’s over there 
—trather hectic though. 
I said my husband was 
so particular about 
colour, he must see it 
before I could buy 
it.” 

“My dear Euphemia,” 
I said with cold detach- 
ment, “is every shop in 





“THEY WERE PERFECT MANNEQUINS.” 


me?” 

She interrupted me with a flush of | 
genuine indignation. 
“See that shop—| 
Cameron's? I tired | 
myself out trying to) 
find a coat and skirt 
there. | must have tried 
on a dozen altogether, | 
without counting those | 
I put on a second time. | 
And, when at the end 
I said that I must get | 
my husband to come | 
and choose, the woman | 
pressed her lips to-| 
gether, gathered up| 
. every suit I had looked | 

at and said, ‘I'll wish | 

e guid mornin’ then.’ | 
Vasn't it insolent? A 
second-rate place, of | 
course; 1 have never | 
been disbelieved in a} 
good shop.” 

“ Except in Wily and | 
Jones, perhaps?” 1) 
rashly murmured. 

“ Here is Saltoun’s,” | 
she said. “They have | 
two suits to show you; | 
remember to choose the | 

Dn. 

A Minerva in ye 
dra received us. 
| gt orders that 
Miss Donald and Miss 
Macpherson should put 
on the green and brown 
suits and appear forth- 
with. 

“ Scottish manne- 
quins?” I whispered. 
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Exphe: ia cut me off with a curt 
sod, atently displeased that I should 
dieplsy emotion in that palace of sophis- 

ec wue perfect mannequins ; Paris 
can have no better. One was red and 
shingled and the other fair and bobbed, 
and both were inhumanly long and 
lithe and elegant. They turned and 
twisted and shuffled and wriggled their 

‘yg and held out unnaturally jointed 
arms in the most approved and horrible 


way. 

{ looked on with a sickened heart. 
Euphemia is mainly Saxon, but I am of 

sain all Scottish, and it affronted me 
toseethese French goings-on. That's 
how I missed my cue. 

“My husband has a preference for 
the green,” said Euphemia at last, 
| glaring at me. , 
| “It is quite a nice little suit,” said 
| Minerva benignly. 

At this juncture she was called away 
for a moment, and I approached 
Euphemia, who stood rapt in admira- 
tion of the green. 

S Brerything seems to be a fearful 
price,” I muttered; “ how much did she 
say this was?” 

My wife frowned; I was thoroughly 
disgracing her. But the mannequin 
dropped its disjointed arms, bent its 
shingled red head and, turning up a 
corner of the green coat, studied 
a ticket inscribed with cabalistic 
symbols, 

"a Tweaty-nine guineas.” 

“Heavens!” murmured 
Euphemia, ‘‘surely it was 
twenty-one?’ I thought her 
voice in the circumstances 
alarmingly casual. 

“Preposterous!’’ I said 
hastily; “that puts it out of 
the question.” 

“Look at the line of that 
coat,” said she. It began to 
dawn on me that the aban- 
doned woman meant to have 
that suit at any price. 

“Y'll get the same thing for 

mf the money at Cameron's 
up the street,” whispered 
rhead; “my sister works 
there~-and the lady can al- 
ways blame her husband.” 
Good Scottish eyes smiled into 
mine. 

The timeous* return of 
merva prevented any de- 
Monstration on my part, but 
Twas none the less fired with 
courage. Euphemia should see 


eee 





* An interesting w ally 

P eresting word usually met 
with only in the time-tables of Scot- 
: railways, but deserving of a 
wider application. 
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what if means to make use of a hus- 
band. I approached Minerva. 
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“Y'LE GET THE SAME THING FOR HAUP 
THE MONEY aT CAMERON'S.” 





“My wife has referred the choice to 
me,’ I said blandly; “and I am sorry 





“T am SORRY THAT I DO NOT CARE FOR ANY OF THE 6UITS. 


Goop AFTERNOON.” 


that I do not care for any of the suits. 
Good afternoon.” ‘ 
Before my wife had recovered from 
her stupefaction we were in Sauchiehall 
Street again and heading for Cameron's. 





MENAGERIE MUSIC. 

As a result of the successful experi- 
ment of broadcasting the voices of some 
of the animals at the Zoo we are glad 
to be able to announce that a Grand 
Zoological Symphony Concert will be 
ee early in the New Year at the Albert 

all. 

The exact date has not yet been fixed, 
owing to the large number of rehearsals 
which will be necessary and the diffi- 
culty caused by the fact, recently noticed 
in The Times, that most animals will not 
perform to order at a stated time. “No 
doubt the walrus and the rattlesnake,” 
as the writer observes, “ will respond, 
the first to an offer of food, and the 
second to a very gentle prodding.” As 
Dr. Cuatmers Mrircue.y recently re- 
marked to Mr. Punch’s representative: 

“The walrus and the rattlesnake 
Require a gentle hand ; 
A slice of cod, a friendly prod 
Will make them join the band ; 
And when they raise their tuneful lays 
The melody is grand.” 
On the other hand “lions and tigers 
raise their voices fitfully and for no par- 
ticular reason. The offer of food causes 
a rush and a few growls, but seldom, 
if ever, a resounding roar.” 
Again, dogs and wolves howl 
only in chorus. Per contra, 
cats show a decided preference 
for solos, almost always in the 
form of nocturnal serenades 
and moonlight arias, or for 
duets of an antiphonal typ>. 
Hopes are, however, enter- 
tained that they may be in- 
duced to display their virtuos- 
ity in the Albert Hall, in con- 
junction with a few selected 
peacocks. It has been noted 
that many female singers, es- 
pecially high operatic sopranos, 
produce a pronounced feline 
tone in emotional passages. 
Indeed it was once said of a 
powerful performer that she 
had all the vocal qualities of 
the cat except that of sudden 
and explosive climax. 

The programme being thus 
conditioned by the peculiarities 
of the performers, the pro- 
moters of the concert have been 
careful to secure compositions 
specially written for the occa- 
sion. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of these is a choral sym- 
phony entitled “The Paradise 
of Birds,” from the pen of Pro- 
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fessor GranvitLe Bantock. It is in 
twenty real parts, and is scored for 
canaries, cockatoos, bobolinks, owls and 
bitterns, accompanied intermittently by 
a drumming obbligato for snipe. 

Mr. Bax has kindly composed a tropi- 
cal scena for the Gorilla, introducing his 
famous hoot de pottrine. The soloist 
will be sustained by a simian quartet 
composed of marmoset, Barbary ape. 
chimpanzee and double baboon. The 
text of the scena was written by the late 
Professor GARNER, renowned for his re- 
searches amongst the anthropoid apes 
of Central Africa, and it may suffice to 
quote the opening strophes :— 

“ Ulat tanalareezul, 
Amavakr lauten 
Weltheinasse 
Sthlafunas, slelethcarriu. 
Yilog! tabw eglib!” 

M. Errk Satte’s contribution is hap- 
pily named a “ Danse Macawbre” and 
will be sung and danced by a group of 
sixteen macaws, to the accompaniment 
of repeated fanfares of trunk trumpet- 
calls by tes white elephants. 

The list of soloists is not yet com- 
plete, but at present it includes the 
names of Madame Marsupia Wallaby, 
the Gatui-Curcr of Australasia, whose 
voice is said to be of remarkable and 
even prismatic compass, extending from 
the low or bathybian B flat to the high 
G ve tilionis. Mr. Hyrax will, it is 
hoped make one of his rare a rances, 
and Miss Thyracine Wolf, “| censia, 
is expected to lend the assistance of her 
powerful if not altogether mellifluous 
organ. 

While the programme will be mainly 
vocal or choral, a small orchestra has 
been organised by Mr. Everxr Goos- 
SENS, who considers that possibilities of 
the most momentous importance reside 
in the development of the instrumental 
talent of the animal creation. The pro- 
ficiency of seals has long been acknow- 
ledged, and Mr. Goossens has composed 
a set of aequali for tromba marina to 
be performed by the Amphibian Quar- 
tet. But he inclines to the view that 
the orchestral value of animals can be 
best reaiised by treating them as sub- 
stitutes for instruments rather than 
as performers upon them, and that 
their co-operation, especially in the de- 

ments of crepitation, bombination, 
ululation and sibilation, may go far to 
solve the problem of expense which 
threatens to extinguish orchestral con- 
certs. Calves have been found to emit 
sounds almost indistinguishable from 
ee the bass clarinet, and the bleat- 
ing of goats in tremolando passages de- 
velops a timbre equal to that of the 
finest oboes. Negotiations are proceed- 
re the view of inducing a famous 

ist from Surinam to take part in the 


concert. His name is Thanet O’Fiddian 
and he has long been renowned for his 
extraordinary command of xylophonic 
bravura. 

It is to be regretted that no horses 
appear in the programme, for there is 
a peculiar squealing quality about their 
whinny which has never been satisfac- 
torily reproduced on any instrument. 
But horses are notoriously highly- 
strung and nervous animals, and the 
possibility of a stampede from the plat- 
form has governed the reluctant de- 
cision of the promoters to refrain from 
engaging any equine performers for their 
opening concert. 








LINES TO THE CABINET. 


Wuart always seems to me so nice 
Are all those reams of good advice 
To Governments, when they begin, 
About avoiding natural sin 
Which all the newspapers put in 
(“Now then, you boys, be good, do !"’). 
Advice is my strong point, and so 
I too intend to have a go; 
Shall it be said (it shall not, no!) 
That, just for want of one kind word 
From me, in afterdays they erred, 
If err they ever should do. 


To Mr. Batpwin, then, I say, 
Don't fritter half your time away. 
Now is the moment, now the chance 
Of making progress or advance 
Unhampered by the circumstance 
Of strong opposing strictures ; 
Don’t sit about and smoke your pipe, 
But get some decent laws in type; 
You are the man, the hour is ripe. 
Don’t let it slip your memory, Sir, 
That you 've been made Prime Minister, 
And don’t go to the pictures. 


Away, away with lute and tabor, 
Ye Mrntsters or HEALTH and Lanovur! 
And thou who hast attained thy Mecca,* 
‘Lhou, CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcuEeQuer, 
On solid work keep up your pecker. 
It may be hard to fix 
The mind on such a foolish thing 
As tons of files tied up with string, 
But ye are servants of the Kina ; 
Lord BirKkeENHEAD, remember that ; 
Attention, please, and touch your hat, 
Sir Wituiam Joynson Hicks. 


Temptations surely will arise 

Of spinning coins and swatting flies, 

And staying out too long for lunch 

And looking at those things in Punch, 

When there is quite a lengthy bunch 
Of letters to be read. 

But shall ye loiter round the door ? 

No, no, the Minister For War, 

Refusing to knock off at four, 





*Iknow. But what wasltodo? The only 
other rhyme I could think of was ‘‘ wrecker,"’ 








Shall still toil on with active pen 
Till nearly half the gentlemen 
In England are abed. 


There shall be Questions in the House; 
Dull people will get up and grouse 
At some imaginary wrong 
That happened in the State of Bhong, 
Employing phrases far too long 

And very often silly. 
But shall you weaken? With no sighs, 
With no complainings you shall rise 
And read them the prepared replies, 
Though you would far, far sooner be 
Down in the country on a gee 
Or having buttered toast for tea 


In Clubs off Piccadilly. 


For what is Government unless 

The chance for statesmen to redress 

The grievances of poor and rich 

When anyone complains of sich ? 

That is an occupation which 
Should leave you little leisure. 

It may not have occurred to you 

That awful deference is due 

When people seek an interview. 

Ah me! itis. Don’t throw the gum 

At deputations when they come 
About some private measure. 





The task is there—no time to rest, 
No folded hands upon the breast. 
The man to see—the law to make— 
The anger in the House to slake— 
Then office-work without a break, 

No time for reading sea-tales. 
That will be all, then; as to what 
The stuff is like you ‘ll have to swot, 
Shall 1 deseribe it? I shall not; 
Those permanent officials whom 
One sees about in every room 


Will give you all the details. Evor. 








The Unce:tainties of Cricket. 
From adjacent newspaper placards :— 


“M.C.C, “M.C.C, 
START ST \RT 
RADLY.” WELL.” 





“TEMPORARY HIGH COURT JUDGES, 
GOVERNMENT TO Suppry Rarway 
SLEEPERS.” 
Headlines in Indian Paper. 
No such expedient, of course, would be | 
tolerated in England. 





“Latest about WEMBLEY. 
Dismantling is proceeding apace, and T am 
told the process of evacuation is expected to be 
complete before the end of the war.” 

Liverpool Paper. 
Rather discouraging. We haven't got 
rid of the peace yet. 
“Lost, young smooth-haired Fox-Terriet, | 
wearing red collar, answering to name ‘ Bight. 
Five pounds reward.”—Advt. in Daily l’aper. | 
Nevertheless we are not going to call 
out his name to all the dogs we see with 
red collars ; how do we know they can 





and it was obviously impossible to work that in. 
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Visitor. “‘My LITTLE BOY'S HEADMASTER USED TO BE TUTOR TO IHF PRESENT DvuKE or DILLWATER.” 


Hostess. “AND 18 THE DEAR CHILD HAPPy?” 


Visitor. “He HASN'T SAID—BUT HE’S BOUND TO BE.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


THERE are few ways in which a satirist can be better em- 
ployed than in ridiculing religious humbug. Satire exists 
to undermine iniquity; and religious humbug—corruptio 
optimi pessima—is of all iniquities the most base. Yet a 
word of warning to Mr. Laurence Housman, who has 
always, of course, been given to this furious sport. A small 
dose is much more likely to go down and do good than a 
big one. And one reason why the sanctimonious charlatan 
depicted in Trimblerigg (Carr) is not likely to prove so 
lively an example to deter as Mr. Collins and Mr. Chad- 
band, is that there is rather too much of him. The bating 
of Trimblerigg oceupies the whole of a beautifully bound 
and printed volume. It is not a biography, Mr. Housman 
says, but a revelation. Trimblerigg’s tribal god, a muddle- 
headed, kindly-purposed Wellsian sort of deity, inspired it ; 
and Mr. Housmay, like the Sibyl of Cuma, was chosen to 
emit the divine voice. Between them they describe their 
hero's pious childhood; his sister Davidina, who is so 
shrewd and downright that the very sight of her withers 
her brother's otherwise invincible compiacency ; his call to 
the ministry ; his adhesion to a small sect patronised by his 
wealthiest uncle; his marriage and his departure—on the 
uncle's death—to a more promising and ample field. They 
recount his dealings as missionary and investor in Puto- 
Congo; and the appearance of a halo, a faint lemon- 
coloured halo, which waxes and wanes with his self-confidence 
and goes out altogether on the appearance of Davidina—a 
fact which finally brings about bis death. The descriptions 








of Trimblerigg eating his morning egg by his halo’s light, | 
and his neighbours in the "bus slanting their newspapers | 
towards its crocean rays, are among the few hearty pieces ol | 
fooling in the book. 1 feel myself that a greater prevalence of | 
such Aristophanic passages would have kindled what is apt to 

be mere cold derision to a greater and more humane purpose. | 











Even the most case-hardened reader of novels will surely | 
find his breath being canght in the rush and glitter of Mr. | 
JoHn MaseFiexp's superb story of adventure, Sard Harker | 
(Heinemann). Mr. Harker, chief officer, it should be ex- | 
plained, was called Sard by reason of his sardonic humour. | 
He could be sardonic upon occasion, no doubt; but I hold | 
that his chief attributes were a courage and a constancy | 
touching the sublime. Again and again I was terrified lest | 
he should be defeated. But no. Not until the very end—| 
but I decline to say anything about the end. The narrative 
of the sailor's blind pursuit of a dream, which changed and | 
mocked him at every turn, is informed with that rarest of | 
fine qualities in literature, the truly romantic. With a| 
message received in a vision bright in his mind Mr. Harker, | 
in the natural course of events, attends a prize-fight, and 
amid circumstances of a startling brutality he overhears a | 
conversation which is related to the message and which is 
the beginning of his troubles. From the feverish splendour, | 
the squalor and cruelty and folly of a South American | 
republic, itself built upon the bloodstained ruins of dead 
kingdoms, so brilliantly and ruthlessly depicted, I like to 
turn to the sober portrait of Mr. Harker’s commanding | 
officer, Captain John Craig Cary. Dignified, imperturbable, 
shrewd and intensely respectable, Captain Cary is the true 
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British seaman, majestically isolated in 
his smart ship from the passion-driven 
mob of assassinsand rum-runners, devil- 
worshippers and dictators, raging to- 
gether on the sun-scorched tropical 
shore. I should perbaps warn Mr. 
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MaseFIELD’s readers—and may they be 
many !—that his book is not lightly to 
be taken up and put down again. Be- 
in. and you must finish it there and 
‘then, whatever else happens. 


You goodly folk of all degrees 
Who like, or actually keep, dogs— 
Bloodhounds, Red Setters, Pekinese, 
Fox Terriers, Dandie Dinmonts, 
Sheepdogs, 
Wolfhounds—no matter what the breed, 
Whether you 're novice or old stager, 
| You'll thank me if you buy and read 
| A book by A. J. Dawson (Major). 


Peter of Monkslease (Ricuarps) deals 
With lore of dogs in all its bearings— 
Their puppyhood, their points, their 
meals, 
Their illnesses, their rest, their air- 
ings ; 
Also it probes the reasoning 
That makes them love or hate or 
grovel, 
And yet it’s not a handbook thing, 
Bat quite an entertaining novel. 





And, if at times the author's touch 
Waxes so deeply analytic 

That wagging tails convey as much 

As Burleigh’s headshakein The Critic, 
Teare not. Dog-books not a few 


- 
es 


His dogs are dears, and all they do, / 
As he relates it, I can swallow. 


¥ hh 





















I've read, and his just beats them| “© <---> FA 
hollow ; cay ia 
LOO LIA ZI 


CK 


I hs ly “ AN AUTHOR WHO IS ACCUSTOMED TO RECEIVING A FEE OF TWO SHILLINGS PER WORD 
ve only one serious cause of STRUGGLING AGAINST A TENDENCY TO PROLIXITY IN A TELEGRAM. 


we 
\ 


ZZ 


\ 





complaint against the authoress of 





The Colour of Youth (Cotsins). Miss FrrepLAENDER 
introduces us at the opening of her novel to a “ beloved 
physician,” 2 man “whom one does not forget,” and 
then, long before the story is half told, kills him off rather 
wantonly in a railway accident. It is a great pity, but 
Suppose his elimination was demanded by the exigen- 
tes of the plot. If his father had lived John Fallaway’s 


the dice are a little loaded against him. He is, to begin 


his vivacious mother and precocious sister. It is in 
short the story of the hare and the tortoise. But once the 
Mee, bets going the dice are loaded the other way. 

ora’s literary talent, sedulously fostered and exploited by 


ms into a successful dramatist. The partnership 
ween mother and daughter, based on insincere mutual 
admiration, breaks down completely, and John, who has 


and disillusioned sister. The men, barring some precious 
gents,” are all nice; the women, with two minor 
help thi , are all variants on the tribe of minx. I cannot 

pking that Miss FrrepiAENpEr is rather hard on her 


sex. But in that context I cannot refrain from brief thanks- 
in Z oe a -S 











progress would have been smoother and easier. As it is 


with, a dumb or inarticulate boy, suppressed and snubbed | 


mother, fizzles out, and Joh n, after an arduous struggle, | 


bought back the family place, makes a home for his faded | 


giving over her singular immunity from the prime obsession 
of the modern novelist, and her complete abstinence from 
the jargon of psycho-analysis. For these virtues I can 
even forgive her for using the word “ voice” as a verb. 


All Cambridge men, even those unfortunates who, like 
myself, “ went down” before 1889, know at least the name 
of The Granta, which its admirers claim to be the chief of 
undergraduate periodicals, Mr. F. A. Rice, who took over 
the editorship from Mr. Denys Suira of Magdalene in 1924, 
has had the happy thought of compiling a handsome volume 
which he calls The Granta and its Contributors, 1889— 
|1914 (ConsTaBLe), wherein he traces the history of the 
paper and brings together a selection from the best con- 
tributions during those twenty-five years. Incidentally he 
gives us what amounts to a sketch of the history of 
University journalism in general, from which it may be 
gathered that while Oxford takes the credit for producing 
The Student (1750), which was the first journal intended for 
‘undergraduates, and also The Undergraduate (1819), which 
|was the first controlled and edited by those im statu 
_pupillari, it seems always to have taken its undergraduate 


| journalism a little too seriously. Or perhaps it lacked the 








| good fortune to possess a THACKERAY, whose early contribu- 
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tions have made The Snob something of a prize to col- 
lectors. The Granta erred from the start—if error it was 
—on the side of flippancy. It began by basely filching 
its title from the great Oscar Brown1na, Fellow of King’s, 
who had made all preparations, including a cover design, 
for starting a serious paper under the same name. Not 
content with this, it utilised “O. B.” for many years as a 
never-failing butt from which to draw supplies of humour 
when other material chanced to be scarce. Undergraduate 








I suppose the world does not take so much interest in | 
journalists as in those other caterers for its daily entertain. | 
ment—the players. Perhaps we are less beautiful, How. | 
ever, Mr. Lixconn SPRINGFIELD, in Some Piquant People | 
(Fisher Unwin), lets the world into some of the secrets of | 
Fleet Street with the authority of one who has himself | 
gone through the mill. It is not a peaceful life, but | 
whether it inspires pity or envy depends much on the | 
temperament. You may be broken but you won't be bored. | 





journals suffer asa 


Our author has | 





rule from lack of = evidently lived it 
continuity. Editors 2s with gusto, forty 
go down and cannot years of it, in a de- | 


be bothered to ar- 
range for an heir 
tothethrone. The 
Granta was fortu- 
nate enough to find 
in Mr. R. C. Len- 
MANN an editor who 
was already a grad- 
uate and an ac- 
complished writer 
when he took office, 
and who watched 
over its future for 
many years. The 
names of Barry 
Par, J. K. Sre- 
pHEN, “Jan Hay,” 
Anstey GUTHRIE 
and many others 
well known to read- 
ers of Punch are 
to be found in the 
list of early contri- 
butors. Mr. A. A. 
Mrixng, himself an 
ex-editor, gives his 
blessing to the book 
in a short intro- 
duction. 


Readers of The 
Forge will have 
been waiting for 
Miss RADCLYFFE 
Hatu’s next novel, 
but it is conceiv- 
able that The Unlit 
Lamp (CAssELL) 
may be a shade 
too sombre for all 





sert that bloomed | 
with many friends | 
whom he delights 
to praise and some | 
, unfriends whom he | 

2 oie ‘| | delightstostab. He | 
aa guselritgi. __5 has his heroes, Mr. 
CHARLES Hanps, | 
acknowledged 
prince of Bohe- 
mian journalists 
and the gifted 
GeorGe W. Srer- 
VENS of Kitchener | 
to Khartoum fame; 
and he gives you a | 
lively impression of | 
the fellowship, the | 
pace, the hazards, 
the prizes and sur- 
prises of an odd 
way of life. There 
are many amusing 
shoppy yarns and 
much breezy com- 
ment on men and 
things. Mr. Sprive- 
FIELD can retell an 
old story with skill, 
though he has not 
quite unlearnt the 
canny journalist’s 
trick of putting two 
words where one 
would do, 


If a society for 
the suppression of 
cranks and faddists 
is ever started I} 





“Rese k 








tastes. Miss Haun 
worksout hertheme 
relentlessly. She 





WITH OUR BEAGLES: “ALSO RAN.” 


think that Mr. Drs- | 
monp Coke should | 
be invited to be- 








takes a clever and attractive child, Joan Ogden, and shows 
how circumstances and environment thwarted her ambitions 
and played havoe with her life. Selfish parents ; a younger 
sister who was ready to sacrifice anyone provided that she 
herself was free ; lack.of money, and possibly an inability 
to seize a chance when it came her way—all these obstacles, 
her nts being the worst of them, proved too much 
for Joan. It is a fine study of the tragedy, terribly frequent 
in actual life, of youth’s promise defeated by the exactions 
of old age. Miss Hatx’s subject may be depressing, but 
she has treated it in the only possible way. As one who 
believes in her future I hope she will not allow herself to be 
too much attracted by the grimness of life. 





come its first president. I have held this op'nion for some 
years, but it has been fortified by Our Modern Youth | 
(Cuapman anD Hatt), to which Mr. H. M. Bateman has | 
added some characteristically amusing illustrations. The | 
school of Belvedere is not like any school on earth and is not | 
meant to be, but in describing Dr. Boniface’s efforts to | 
educate his pupils on ultra-scientific lines Mr. Coxe succeeds | 
in mingling some sound sense with an abundance of entirely 
delightful nonsense. Moreover he recognises that a book 
of this genre should be of no great length, and accordingly 
he drops his jest before readers have time to be wearied by 
it. My unqualified thanks to these collaborators for two 
or three hours’ real entertainment. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. Baupwin is said to be very 
ular amongst the farmers. When- 
ever he visits an agricultural district 
he ig invariably greeted with three ring- 


ing grumbles. * * 


To mark the occasion of Mr. Henry 
Forp’s visit to England next year, 
efforts are being made to produce a 
perfectly new story. 


* 

Professor Kari Pearson has dis- 
covered that a man is at his best at the 

of twenty-seven years. Who would 
have thought Mr. Ramsay MacDonaup 
was only twenty-seven ? 
** 

Signor Mussoini is now of opinion 
that there is too much Black Shirt 
about the Fascist move- {—*——— 
ment. He has evidently | 
realised the advisability | 
of conciliating the laun- | 
dries. .e 

* 


An Italian writer re- 
marks that, since he be- 
came Premier, Signor 
Mussotin1 is not the 
manhe was. Then who 
ishe? , 

A crystal at the Wire- 
less Exhibition was 
yalued at two hundred 
and fifty pounds. The 
only whisker that seems 
valuable enough to put 
on this is one of Mr. | 


Bernarp SHaw’s. 


x x Magistrate. 


Old Offend. 





Wireless sets are being 








An American journal says that more 
than a thousand trains leave Chicago 
every day. We quite see what we're 
expected to say about it; but it’s too 
easy. ** 


time. * 
Following closely upon the report that 
snails are being served in a London 


them last week bolted from the waiter, 
rushed out into the street and was run 
over. 
. 
A mouse exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace was valued at five pounds per 
ounce. What a meal for a profiteer’scat! 





A gentleman named Griceoewic 
AsoJEDOFFSKI has been arrested in Ber- 
lin for forgery. Well, you can hardly 
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A judge has recently declared that 
flappers are all right. That is just what 
flappers have been telling us all the| view our coal-merchant in order to 


restaurant comes the news that one of | revue actresses to go about bare-footed 


blame him for not wanting to sign his 
own name, 





The discovery of another substitute 
|for coal is reported. We must inter- : 
| make our collection complete. . 
| e & 


* 
Shoes are being worn to match | 
dresses. 


' 
It seems cruel to allow our 


during the winter months. 








| Weare shortly to havea play without | 








* Do YOU WISH TO ASK THE POLICEMAN ANY 


r. “CERTAINLY NoT. I DON’T KNOW THE MAN.” \ 





ia hero. But what about the man who i} 
| pays for his seat ? i | 
; | f 
| Recruiting-sergeants are to wear more | i 
| attractive uniforms. In | i} 
fai) | this we discern the pow- | i} 
yy jerful influence of the | i 
any | Brighter Peace Society. | ' 
| ‘ts 
| A Natal farmer has | 
jrun from London to | i] 
| Brighton in record time. | | 
This is the sort of thing | 
that puts the Southern | ; 
Railway on its mettle. 
* * 
In Falkirk, as an ex- 
periment, a hybrid plant 
has been cultivated | ; 
bears potatoes | i 


which 
| under the ground and 
tomatoes above it. All 
'that remains to be done 
jis to graft it on to a/| 
beef-steak. i 


fashion - writer | 


” 


QUESTIONS ? 








disguised as articles of furniture, and | 
we sympathise with the burglar who, 
alter twenty minutes’ hard work on a 
bureau, merely collected a couple of 
weather forecasts. 

* * 
A London magistrate has stated that 
the secret of long life is hard work. 
Some men are too conscientious to take 
advantage of another man’s secret. 

* * 





The Observer regards the suggested 
Liberal conference as an inquest on the 
Party. The verdict, for the present, 
seems to he “‘ Found downed.” 
* * 
The civil war in China has resulted in 
closing of a golf club in Shanghai. 
In our opinion this is carrying war a 
too far. 
* * 
It is suggested by scientists that wi 
. Bgested by scientists that wild 
is dying out. Then it is evident 


have never seen a chess champion 








stand up to shake hi@hself. 
Teeter 


In view of the agitation over bad 
manners at tennis, we understand that 
an attempt is being made to substitute 


: > - 
‘‘ bother ’’ for “* deuce. 


A lunatie in America escaped for a 
week and was discovere | shaving people 
in a barber's shop. Suspicions were 
aroused because he didn’t try to sell 
customers any whisky. 


Our sympathy goes out to the kind- 
hearted old lady who puts out a saucer 
of milk every night for the “‘cat burglar.” 

; * 


Forged Treasury notes now being 
circulated in London are said to be so 
perfect that they are extremely difficult 
to detect. Makers of such notes are 
requested in future to write the word 
“Forgery ” across them in red ink. 

+ 

The Prefect of Police in Paris has 

come to London to study traffic prob- 


draws attention to modifications in ! 
the shape of the evening waistcoat. 
Elderly men in general continue to 
favour the convex style. 





A gentleman who writes to a daily 
is convinced that he has a film face. 
We advise him to screen it. 

* 


Oe 
It is announced that the book of one 
of the London pantomimes is by three 
authors. A writer who is responsible for 
one-seventeenth of a current revue gives | 
no credence to this allegation. 





Angeles shuns publicity and prefers to 
stay at home and play with her baby 
sister. We have this on the authority 
of her Press-agent. 


A film star newly arrived at Los | 


Burglaries are increasing in Scotland, | 
and nervous householders are turning | 
the haggis loose in the backyard at | 


RH een 





lems. It seems a morbid taste. 


j 


night. 
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THE PASSING OF THE PEKE. 

[A leader-writer in The Times is of the opinion that the protracted 
cult of Chinese fashions is moribund. He notes a deep significance in 
| an advertisement sent to his paper by a lady who desires ‘‘ to exchange 
| a handsome Pekingese for a diamond-ring.”] 

Uneasy lies the head that has its pillow 

Where mobile Fashion spreads her lap ; 

Not more inconstant is the wave (or billow) 

That gives a kiss and then a slap; 

Our pampered petlets, lately couched in clover, 

They have their hour and cease to be ; 

Even the dynasty of Pekes is over ; 
. Their doom is settled. P.M.G. 


And kindred fancies in the wake will follow 
Of that Celestial little beast, 

Exotic stunts in which our women wallow, 
Ap'ng the bad ways of the East ; 

The pallor, such as people get when bilious 

Or sick of being on the sea, 

The vogue of ayentowrs arched and supercilious— 
These follies too must go (M.G.). 


Meanwhile—lI 've said so—forth has gone the fiat 
That Pekes are off, and that is that ; 
No more shall my Amelia’s Wu-wu fly at 
My feet that ached to crush him flat ; 
To miss the music of his yap may peeve her, 
Yet is it worth the pain if she 
Gets in his place a terrier or retriever, 
Real dogs and English. P.M.G. 


And none shall make us, with a tearful cheek, weak 
In this resolve, or shake our nerve; 

Not that we want the pogrom of a Peke-week ; 
Plain lethal chambers ought to serve ; 

Nor need my lady’s Wu-wu wholly perish ; 
In lieu of coney she is free 

Around her neck his outer bark to cherish; 
As for his inner—R.1.P. 





O. 8. 





THE SILHOUETTE CUTTER. 


| Brrore seeing Warning Shadows at the Tivoli I saw the 
| latter part of Circe the Enchantress, which precede1 it. The 
heroine of this film led a gay life. She had a heart of cold. 
She fell in love with a doctor. He bound up her hand whe: 
she had cut it with a broken champagne glass. She gambled 
— house, her money—everything, in fact, but herself, 
toa Bad Man. Ruined, she went back to the convent where 
she was brought up as a child—I think one may almost say 
as ache-ild. There are more convent schools on the screen 
than are dreamt of by the Catholic Church. It could hardly 
fail to happen that one of the convent children was nearly 
run over by a motor-car, but saved by the heroine at the 
expense of her own nether limbs. It did not fail to hap- 
pen. They wondered whether she would ever walk again. 
An old physician, looking rather like a sea-lion, shook his 
head and said she must try. The heroine rose from her 
chair. She tumbled down. They pulled her up again. Enter 
the good young doctor. She stood, she smiled. He stood, 
he smiled. She struggled. She went on struggling. Titters 
from the audience. Murmurs of “Get a move on!” Would 
she ever walk? She did. She staggered slowly—and oh! 
how highly polished was the hospital floor—she staggered 
into the arms of the good young doctor. Curtain. Merri- 
ment mingled with applause. 

In Warning Shadows the heroine was also a Fast Woman. 
But, oh! my dear, it wasn’t the same kind of film at all. 
It was one of the kind of films that come from Stockholm 











and Berlin. In these films they nearly always put the 
characters and the scene into the eighteenth century. Not 
because this has anything to do with the plot, but for the 
simple pleasant reason that this is a play and people are 
dressing up to play it. 

The situation was the simplest dramatic situation in the 
world. Just jealousy, and nothing more. But the ingenuity 
—perhaps one might say the art—was amazing. There was 
a Shadow-Mesmerist, a vagabond exhibitor of cardboard 
silhouettes on a screen. So we had a film within a film. 
Like Hamlet? Yes, like that up to a certain point. 

There was the Husband, the Wife, the Young Lover, a 
Servant or two, and three doddering Cavaliers. The Wife 
flirted with the Young Lover; the Husband was furiously 
jealous. The Silhouette Cutter was called in to amuse the 
assémbly after dinner. He showed the Eternal Triangle by 
means of tiny Chinese shadow figures on the screen within 
the screen. Then quite suddenly he became the Shadow- 
Mesmerist. There was a brazen blare like a distant gong, 
and on the instant, by some strange film artifice, the table 
was turned round so that the characters were sii ting looking- 
glasswise. Then the Wife flirttd more outrageously; the 
Husband grew angrier still. He broke his wine-glass and 
the wine streamed over the table. The Wife rose and left 
the men, beckoning over her shoulder to the Young Lover. 
He followed to her room, The Husband crept after. He 
gave orders to the Footman. He watched. The Lover 
came out. He passed by the Husband, who did not move. 
The Husband went down to his armoury. 
out. She was followed by the Footman, carrying ropes. 
She fled, terrified, along passages and down stairs. The 
Footman caught her. They dragged her into the dining-hall 
and tied her on to the dining-table as if it had been an altar. 

The Husband returned with an armful of swords. He 
forced the three imbecile Cavaliers to take three of them— 
forced them at the point of his own sword to advance to 
the table; to kill her there, while the Young Lover stood 
shuddering. 

The Husband was overwhelmed with horror at his own 
deed. He was mad. He went out and picked armfuls of 
roses. He came back and lay on the body. He was quite 
mad. He was hustled by the others. There was a terrible 
struggle. The Husband was hurled from the casement- 
window and crashed on the stones of the market-square-——— 
The gong blared again. The table was turned back, as 
before. Husband, Wife and guests all were half-stupefied, 
softened and changed. The Chinese silhouette show on 
the inner screen was continued to its comic end. The 
guests stole out one by one. Husband and Wife embraced. 
The servants threw back the windows of the banqueting- 
hall. It was dawn. The usual traffic was. afoot in the 
market-square. 

So much for the drama. But half the imagination and 
ingenuity was shown in the extraordinary working of shadows 
and reflections throughout the piece, so that, quite apart 
from the silhouette drama, we seemed to be as often looking 
at the images of the characters projected upon walls and 
floors, or returned from looking-glasses, as at tlhe characters 
themselves. ' 

The whole piece was played at half the pace of ordinary 
life, that is to say at a quarter of the pace of ordinary films, 
and this was done apparently with the idea of presenting the 
puppet quality of drama, or should I say of life? The players 
were given no names upon the programme, but all played 
excellently well, and apparently without any exaggeration, 
except in so far as exaggeration was demanded by the play. 
One had the grave suspicion that they were more conscious 
of themselves as actors than as “stars,” This will never do. 
But I doubt whether the heresy will Pbread. Kivor. 


—— nn 








The Wife came | 
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Plapper. “ SHAVE, PLEASE.” 
Surprised Apprentice. “ Suave, Miss?” 
Flapper. “ Back oF THE NECK, you ass!” 












A TRAFFIC TANGLE. 


| “You'll pardon me,” suddenly re- 
_ marked the old gentleman in the corner 
| of the third-class smoker as he laid 
| down his paper and cut into the con- 
versation which had been in progress 
between his two fellow-trave ever 
since they had got in at Woking, “ but 
I've just been reading an article about 
the motor-traffic in the London streets; 
and from what I could not help over- 
hearing of your discussion I gather 
that both of you are drivers of motor- 
vehicles.” 

The two men looked round and 
won their talk, which was highly 
technical and ran on such mysteries as 
magnetos and throttle-valves. The old 
gentleman was obviously right; for, 
though there was about the smaller of 
the pair a dapper alertness that sug- 
gested the ex-soldier, and the burly 
breeziness of his companion betrayed a 
| former professional acquaintance with 
blue water, it was evident that the 
| present vocation of both was the driv- 
| ing of motors. 
| “Now,” continued the old gentle- 
| man, “it would interest me extremely 
_ to hear the opinions of such practical 
| authorities as yourselves upon this 





difficult question—that is, of course, if 
you possess, as I surmise, actual ex- 
perience of driving in the metropolitan 
area.” 

“Never driven nowhere else,” said 
the smaller man, with a touch of 
barrack-room curtness and a significant 
glance at his confrére. 

“Capital!” chortled the old gentle- 
man, rubbing his hands and moving re- 
lentlessly nearer to his victims ; for his 
chattiness, pent-up since Basingstoke, 
had been raging within him for an op- 
portunity of release. “ You see,” he 
went on, “I’m just an ordinary mem- 
ber of the public. I can’t afford to 
keep a car or to take taxis very often, 
so that I seldom get a chance of hear- 
ing the matter discussed from the 
driver's point of view. And omnibus- 
drivers are strangely uncommunicative ! 
It’s embarrassing to try to talk to them 
from the inside, and if before getting 
in or after alighting one ventures to 
address a few words to them from the 
kerb, they seem to be a little short " 

“They ain’t got much time for 
chattin’,” said the ex-soldier, “not with 
the timekeeper glarin’ at ’em from the 
pavement an’ clockin’ the poor blokes 
to the umpteenth of a second.” 








difficulty,” purred the old gentleman, 
warming to his work; “so now that I 
can seize the occasion of talking un- 
interruptedly with two such experienced 
—er—practitioners as you appear to be, 
I'm confident that you'll give me the 
benefit of your—er—tested knowledge 
on one or two salient points. First, as 
regards thecontrol of traffic by the police. 
Do you find that you're often held up 
unnecessarily by the constables on point- 
duty?” and, adjusting his horn-rimmed 
spectacles on the very tip of his nose, 
he peered at his companions with the 
air of a K.C. worrying a witness. = 

“Carn’t say as I do,” answered the 











big ex-bluejacket, resigned by now to 
the inevitable. ‘’Course I ‘ve got lots 
o’ pals in the Force, an’ I considers it 
their duty to watch-out for me. J don't 
waste much time in thinking about the 
coppers. But I ‘ve nothing to complain 





of about ’em. They stops everything 
else for me, and-———” 

“One moment!” exclaimed the old 
gentleman with sudden ferocity; ‘ 


allow private friendship to interiere 
with their public duty? that they let 
you through when they stop others 
hecause * 








“Quite so. Precisely. That ’s my 


| 

| 

do 

you mean to tell me, Sir, that the p: lice 


“Dunno ’bout friendship,” cut in the 
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big man coolly, “ but I whizzes past’em 

ight enough, an’, if one of ’em was to 
an’ ‘old me up, I reckon 'e'd soon 

find ‘isself on the bloomin’ carpet.” | 

“Do you mean to say, Sir,” thundered | 
his astonished questioner, “‘ that police | 
constables are terrorised into this ini-| 

uitous favouritism ?” 

“Dunno ‘bout terrorisin’,” was the | 
reply ; “‘ but, if one of ‘em was to stand| ( 
in the road in front o’ my scarlet-runner, ee if ' 
well, ’e woulcn’t live long enough to | ee | 
worry about bein’ terrorised,”’ _ = Ge 

“But this is astounding. Paris is : : 
nothing to it!” gasped the old gentle- ae iA7 oo 
man, now quite purple in the face, as he Ur yy 
turned to the little ex-soldier. ‘“‘ And ee 
you, Sir — may I ask whether you 
endorse such monstrous and anti-social! | 
partiality?” 

“Well, I sorter works with the pleece, | 
you see, Sir,” said the little man mildly ; 
“they always lets me through, even 
when the traffic’s stopped for Royal 
percessions an’ suchlike. Allowin’ for | 
the difference in pace, it’s much the 
same with me as with Jim ’ere. There 
ain't no ‘urry for me an’ my ole ’bus; 
I jus’ trundles along quite ‘appy at 
about ten miles p.h., an’ never stops 
for no one.” 

“Gobbless my soul, but this is amaz- 
ing!” choked the old gentleman, breath- | 
less with bewilderment. “ ‘Never stops 
for no one!’ And what about your 
passengers, may I ask? I can under- 
stand their pleasure at not being‘ he!d | 
up;’ but suppose they want to get out? | 
Is there no bell in your "bus, Sir?” =| 

“TI never stops to ask my passengers 
what they wants,” replied the ex-war- | 2 
rior quite casually; ‘an’ as to ringin’ _—_ 
bells, I leaves that sort o’ row to Jim 
‘ete. You see, mine ain't exac’ly a 
popular sort o’ bus, Sir. Nobody fights i 
to get into it, nor seems pertickler sett 
anxious to get cut again; there ain't 
much to look forward to, so to speak,| 1% TO BE SURE.” 
at neither end o’ my route.” 

Their questioner mopped his face. | 
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a minute!” he implored ; “« I—I | 


what they ‘pi 9 , 
. call Pirates " I mean, do At night, when Mummy's tucked me in 
a oo on vehicles not owned by one | And heard me say my prayers 
the ic-utility ins? | eccc-ttien thn Waive Sale ene’. 
ad ig public utility companies ‘| It’s then the Fairy-tales begin 
e works for the biggest of ’em | 3efore she goes downstairs ; 


~ 2 wand chuckled the ex-sailor. In the old wicker-chair she sits, 
ie wn eee out oy | And then the Children in the Chair 
noti r en away WHE BO false | Begin to squeak with glee. 

ions in your ’ead. You can see our! ws 

any day on the London streets, | I hardly hear the tales some nights, 

We ain't no pirates. You see, J} For [ hear them instead ; 
steers @ fire-engine, an’ my pal ‘ere drives | And when she says, “ It’s time the lights 
@motor prison van |!” Were out, my sleepy-head,” 
I never say what makes me feel 

So wide-awake, for I 
Won’t tell about the Chair Children 

In case they might feel shy. 








a 
Waitress wanted for lady’s tea-rooms in a 
Minny market town.”—Ladies’ Paper. 


Where? Where? 








don’t understand. Are either of you | THE CHILDREN IN THE CHAIR. 


You see, I know—and only me— 
That underneath her chair 
There lives a Fairy Family ; 
They ‘ve told me they live there; 
And they love Fairy-tales so much 
They can’t keep still, you know ; 
They just must squeak a little bit 
Because they love them so. 


It's queer that Mummy doesn’t guess 
That they are listening, 

And doesn't hear their happiness— 
It is a funny thing; 

For they're so glad that, even when 
She's gone off down the stair, 

I still hear little bursts of equeaks 
From the old wicker-chair. 
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THE SOCIALIST AND THE SHEEP. 


| One has always been anxious to learn 
the probable position of art and artists 
| under Socialism ; and, according to The 
Observer, one corner of the veil has now 
been lifted by Mr. C. M. Dowsg, speak- 
ing at the Food Reform Restaurant, 
under the auspices of the London and 
District Council of Socialist Sunday 
Schools. This is not, by the way, to 
be confused with the Anti-Hot-Water- 
Bottle Society, which meets as a rule 
at the Café for the Abolition of Rain. 
Mr. C. M. Dowss said that “when the 


| 


city, industry or talent should not have 
a special reward, as they do under the 
cruel capitalist system, for this means 
the oppression of the weak; but every- 
one must be recognised to be as im- 
portant as everybody else, however ill 
equipped by nature and circumstance 
to do a good day’s work. Moreover, 
we are told, if they were not crushed 
by the competitive system, it would 
often turn out that these weaker vessels 
proved themselves worthier, after all, 
than those who started under more 
favourable conditions. 





So it would, Mr. Dowsrz. But what 


great artists,” I see very clearly the 
beauty and justice of any scheme by 
which I shall be paid a substantial salary 
by the State and “left alone.” Let us 
by all means have done with this 
“mediocremass,’’ this army of “drones,” 
Curse the fellows! let them join the 
Boilermakers and leave the field to me 
and Tuomas Harpy. I see the point, 
Mr. Dowsg, I see it clearly. What I 
do not see for the moment is 

(a) Who (besides the gentlemen 
named above) are to be the few great 
ones ? 

(b) Who is going to volunteer for the 








time came for the Social- 
ists to take over the State 
and municipal machines 
they must improve the 
means of access to the art 
works in the world,” and 
do other admirable things; 
‘and they must permit of 
the free development of ar- 
tistie powers by those who 
| possessed talent.” 
| But he went on, “ Then 
are we to permit the exist- 
ence of a large number of 
citizens who appear to 
| work only in spasmodic 
_ outbursts, ‘ when they are 
inspired,’ as they put it? 
| Will not our reformed 
society object to these 
drones? This may be 
solved by the filtering 
process. We might con- 
vert to other purposes the 
| labours of many hessnde 
of so-called artists of to- 
| day, and the world would 
| be no worse. Great art 
| will never be anything but 
| rare,and,if the State learns 
| to leave its few great ar- 
_ tists alone and sternly 
| limit the operations of the 
| mediocre mass with small 
| or undeveloped talent, the 








ALL BLACKS ON WHITE. 


THe New ZEALANDER (4S MACAULAY ANTICIPATED) SITS ON THE 


RUINS OF LONDON. 


mediocre masses ? 

(c) In the absence of 
agreement among the ar- 
tists themselves (and this 
is just conceivable) who 
is going to decide which of 
us are the great ones and 
which the mediocre mass 
or drones ? 

(d) And how ? 

Nothing, I know, Mr. 
Dowsg, is more repulsive 
to a high-souled speaker 
at the Food Reform Res- 
taurant than the sneering 
manner in which reaction- 
aries will stand in the way 
of fine ideals and noble 
dreams with pettifogging 
practical objections. Don't 
think me that sort of toad, 
Mr. Dowsr. I merely ask 
for information. I merely 
ask, for example :— 

What exactly will be the 
position of Miss ErHet 
M. Det in the Soctalist 
Commonwealth ? 

In the opinion of many 
novelists I know, the exist- 
ence of Miss Den and 
other popular writers of 
her school is a menace to 
their circulation. Further 
(I should not venture to 








_ best results will follow. I am not sug- 
| gesting the suppression of any artistic 
_ ability...” 
| Mr. Dowsr’s artistic Utopia does not 
appear to be any more revolting than 
' any other Utopia; but, presented by a 
| pure Socialist (presumably) at the Food 
Reform Restaurant, under the auspices 
of the London and District Council of 
Socialist Sunday Schools (which is not 
_ to beconfused with the Anti-Hot-Water- 
_ Bottle League, which meets as a rule 
_at the Café for the Abolition of Rain), 
it is extraordinarily interesting. For 
Mr. Dowse’s formula for Art under 
Socialism is shockingly opposed to the 
ure Socialist formula for every other 
vuman activity. We have always 
been told that special individual capa- 





have we here? “ The few great artists ” 
in the State are to be placed upon a 
pinnacle and “left alone”; while “the 
operations of the mediocre mass, with 
small or undeveloped talent,” are to be 
“ sternly limited.” 

Dowsg, old bean, this is Prussianism 
pure and simple. This is thecompetitive 
system at its worst. This beats the 
cruelty of capitalism to a frazzle. 

However, there is much to be said 
for it. For my part I agree entirely 
that there are far too many writers or, 
at any rate, too many people who write, 
while the competition in the humorous 
branch of art has often struck me as 
brutal. I therefore have no complaints. 
Regarding myself (as the best people do 





regard themselves) as one of “ the few 


| thousands of her fellow-countrymen. 
| This will be a jolly little problem for 





express an opinion myself) I know one 
or two persons of the highest culture 
who would not hesitate to describe Miss 
| DEex’s talents as “mediocre.” Miss 
Deu, I dare say, has eg | different 
views. So, for that matter, have many 








the Ministry of Art, w mn’t it, Mr. 
Dowss ? 

And here’s another, Mr. Dowss. 
What will the Ministry of Literature 
and Art do about Mr. A. E. HovsMAn 
or Mr. E. M. Forster ? 

Mr. Forster writes a novel every 
thirteen years, generally a masterpiece. 
Mr. Housman produces a book of poems 
at much the same interval, with the 





same result. But, O Mr. Dowss, will 
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horrid “ drones" 
spasmodic outbursts, when they are in- | 
spired, as they put it”? : 
In the reformed society, Mr. Dowse, 
will Civil Servants be allowed to take | 
the bread out of the mouths of Union 
Labour—as Mr. A. B. Wacxuey did, 
not to mention CHARLES Lamp ? 
Would the following artists be “sternly 
limited” or “left alone” , 
The Porr Laureate, 
Sir Eowarp Exear, 
Sir Geratp Du Mavrier, 
Frank Tinney ? 
Which of the Srrwext family would 
be “filtered”? And to what “ other 


purposes” would their labour be “con- 
verted ” ? 


Would the’ Sheikh school of fiction 
be held to « possess talent,” or not ? 
What would be done to autobio- 
graphers ? 
in the Committee or Caucus which 
decides these little things will (a) the 
artist, (b) the average consumer, (c) the 
brow, be represented ? And in what 
Proportions? If Yes—will not this be 
most stormy Committee in the 
World’s history? If Nc—is thi "itis 
y? —is this Britis} 
y? a 1 1tIsn 


ene 








| Distribution, Export and everything, in 
| the report of the Trade Union Congress 





Visitor (shocked). “‘So you HAVEN'T YET TRAINED YOUR PARROT TO DROP THAT DREADFUL LANGUAGE? 
Maiden Lady. “No; Bur I pon’? THINK HE MEANS IT AS MUCH AS HE DID.” 


not our reformed society object to these | Don’t set me down for a low sneerer,|a private person. The sheep in the 
who only write “in| Mr. Dowsr, but I have the faintest, | Socialist Commonwealth will be more 
friendliest suspicion that the National- | like a dog. 


isation of Art has not been worked out | 
with quite the same thoroughness as, | 
for example, the Nationalisation of 
Wool. 

I have read all about the National- 
isation of the Wool Trade, Manufacture, 


on the Cost of Living. I know nothing 
about wool, Mr. Dowse; but, borne 
along upon the wings of that smooth 
and confident prose, it seemed to me 
that nothing could be simpler than 
the Nationalisation of the Wool Trade. 
[ marvelled that any statesman could 
be blind and unscrupulous enough to 
set his face against it for an instant. 
I saw as in a vision the whole vast 
industry turned gradually upside down 
and running better than it ever ran 
before. Nothing has been forgotten in 
that scheme—the very sheep is reformed 
and made pure. The sheep, it is caleu- 
lated, under Nationalisation will not 
only grow more wool but take on an 
entirely new character from the know- 
ledge that it serves the State and no 
longer toils ceaselessly for the profit of 


























_» 


Since however I have read Mr. | 
Dowse’s observations on artists under | 
Socialism I have had horrid doubts | 
about sheep under Socialism. Both the | 
schemes have the same sweet plausi- | 
bility; but yours, Mr. Dowsg, if I may | 
quote an old saying, is like the thirteenth | 
stroke of a crazy clock, which not only 
is itself discredited but casts a shade of 
doubt over all previous assertions 

Are you quite sure, Mr. Dowsr, that 
you have not forgotten the sheep ? 


A. 2. @. 


Cur Shameless Contemporaries Again. 


“ Violinist wanted to play in lounge nighty 
from 7.30 till 10 o'clock.” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 








“ Silk wraps of such quality are usually sold 
at two guineas and upwards. But that’s 
another story.”—Advt. m Evening Paper. 
And we have heard so much lately 
about “Truth in Advertising ! ” 


“That the rural pupulation of this country is 
progressively degenerating toa ‘C3’ standard | 
is suggested."—Daily Paper. 

It seems already to have gone to the 
little dogs. 
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| THE QUID. 

_ Ler this day be acclaimed and renowned through the utter- 
most ages, 


| Let the story go forth to all peoples both near and remote, 
Be it written—you ‘ll pardon the cliché—in history's pages 
| (Compilers of Whitaker's Almanack, kindly take note), 
| For I sing of a day when my spirit rose up like a rocket, 
| My heart ceased to beat for a span (on my honour, it did), 
| When I brought an old garment to light, and, behold, in a 
pocket 
| I discovered (oh, moment of moments!) a Sovereign—a 
Quid. 
When I woke in the morning I felt I was in for some glad 
thing, 
| And, though song before sunrise has never been one of my 
faults, 
| I delighted all ears as I sang in my bata like a mad thing, 
A triumph achieved as a rule by medicinal salts ; 
Then I yearned in my joy to a waistcoat once loved, long 
Pee hay 
| Whose congruous glories would deafen an ox in a pit, 
| And I found it, and there, in its cranny for years undetected, 
| Wasasomething—a shilling?—ah no; it was It, it was It. 
| There it lay in its weight and its beauty, the only survivor 
| Of a time that had gone, of the wonderful Era of Gold 
| When a Quid was a Quid, and a Fiver, begad, was a Fiver, 
| And lads of the village had not had their liquor controlled ; 
| When the frugal by self-immolation could put a small sum by, 
And those with more carnal ambitions could have a good 
run, 
Not as now, when not only the boodle is harder to come by, 
But is all swallowed up on bare need, leaving nothing 
for fun. 


But twas little I paused on an aspect so gross and material ; 
To a Muse, like my own, of the purest and loftiest aims, 
"Twas the Token itself that appealed, the King-Coin, the 
Imperial, 
The Thick-'un, the Yellow Boy, lost and affectionate 
names ; 
They are past, and Romance has gone with them; who 
speaks of the Pony, 
Who mentions the Monkey to-day? Oh, my friends, if I 
weep, 
It is not at my chronic condition of being so stony, 
"Tis the Poetry lost when the Thick-'un flew over the deep. 


| Then the Quids one has known! Can you think of the day 
when, a nipper, 
In a rapturous moment you found yourself dow'red with 
your first ? 
, Can you dream of the awkward though casual grace of the 
tipper, 
And you, the recipient, how nearly you got up and burst ? 
Yes, ‘tis one of the moments one lifts from the back of one’s 
memory 
To taste of anew now and then; oh, my bountiful Aunt, 
When you placed that bright dise in my paw I went all 
over tremor-y ; 
How I loved you I still can recall. How I spent it, I can’t. 


But the question arises of what's to be done with my 
treasure ; 

I suppose, being “ trove,” it’s His Masesty’s booty, not 
mine ; : 
But, although at a word it would give me the greatest of 

pleasure 
To die for my King, still, I’m sorry, one must draw the line, 














I shall keep it myself; I shall set it apart as a jewel, 
A token too noble (in recognised limits) to spend; 
And, unless I should lose it again (and my luck's something 
cruel), 
It shall pass to the heir (if I have such a thing) at my 
end, Dum-Dew., © 


TROUSERS AND PLUS-FOURS. 

Sirtina here in the Club-house this soaking Saturday | 
morning, watching the raindrops splashing in the casual | 
water which guards the eighteenth green and listening to 
the yawns and droning voices of disgruntled golfers, I can- | 
not help reflecting how extraordinary it is that one should | 
go on pursuing the game of golf. I do not mean because 
of the weather, for the weather is equally vile for any game 
or sport ; I mean because it has long been perfectly obvious 
that one has practically no earthly chance of ever doing | 
anything right at the game. For years I have contended | 
with an ignominious slice which can only be cured by being 
turned into a ludicrous hook ; for years I have been afflicted 
by a stupid and destructive habit of topping, the only 
remedy for which is to flog the ground heavily and send the 
ball flying gently into the air about as far as golf balls | 
are hit by children at Kindergartens; for years my mashie 
shots have been falling into bunkers, my chip shots been 
going half-way to the hole, my short putts been trembling | 
on its brink. 

All this I have endured with a great tolerance and a cer- | 
tain patient hopefulness that some day, in some unforeseen | 
manner, these things might be set to rights; and I have | 
not been entirely unhappy. I have had my moments; rich 
rare moments of exhilaration at the discovery of some new | 
secret—a twist of a knee, a turn of a wrist, a twirl of a hip 
—which has given me heart of grace for the future, and at | 
any rate afforded temporary relief. I have had my morn- 
ings when I have all but sung in my bath for the joy of | 
believing that to-day I shall be playing a nice, free, natural, | 
easy game; I have had my nights when I have lain awake | 
in bed, visualising myself with a swing like ToLey’s, | 
hoping—almost praying—that this might be my swing on 
the morrow. Though, taken all round, my golf has been 
a bitter disappointment to me, it has not been completely 
devoid of pleasure. 

But this new thing that has just happened—this is the 
crowning blow; a crueller blow than I have ever suffered; 
a blow which I cannot see my way to endure. If you could 
know the months—nay, years—during which I have pon- | 
dered the question whether I could take to wearing plus-fours; | 
if you could know the hundreds of times I have discussed | 
this question with my wife; how I have watched the | 
growth of plus-fours on nine-handicap men, twelve men, | 
fourteen men, sixteen men, until finally I decided that I 
could with reasonable safety venture out in them ; if you | 
could picture that scene yesterday evening when I paraded | 
myself jubilantly before my wife, attired in my beautiful | 
new plus-fours, delivered by my tailor specially in time 
for use this week-end; if you could have been with us at 
breakfast this morning and perceived the glow of pride, 
the youthful exuberance, the air of suppressed excite- 
ment—then you would have some slight idea of how it 
has hurt. 

To-day is Medal Day. It is my first day in plus-fours. 
The Club-house is full of golfers waiting for the rain to stop. 
I am booked to play with Grant, but he has telephoned to 
say he won't come up till the weather clears. For some 
time I have been hiding in the dressing-room. I have been 
feeling a little nervous, still doubtful of my right to wear 
plus-fours. But at length I slipped into the smoking-room 
and took up my position at this writing-desk, my legs partly 
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MANNERS AND MODES (IF WINTER COMES). 
FURS, AND WHERE TO WEAR THEM. 








concealed beneath it. Beside me, sprawling round the fire} My plus-fours—my beautiful long-deferred plus-fours— 
in all the available armchairs, there sit the Tigers—Claud | bought in the hope that they might perhaps lift me one 
m of International fame, Jim Dent (+ 1), Charles| stage out of Rabbitdom (at any rate in the Club-house), | 
(scr.) and some more. Looking at them, I noticed | are about to stamp me finally and indisputably as a Rabbit. | 
to my surprise that Haslam and Dent were wearing flannel | As worse than a Rabbit As a ready-made Rabbit. 
trousers, Haslam’s of a biscuit colour and Dent's a kind | * 
of : | The rain has nearly ceased. Grant has arrived. He is | 
It was during a lull in the yawning that I overheard! wearing grey flannel trousers. [Even Grant. He looks at 
rts’ remark. “ Yes,” he was saying, “ [ suppose trousers | my plus-fours with a faintly pitying smile. It is too 





are the only possible things to wear, now that plus-fours | much to bear. Why did I know nothing ofall this? Why | 
are being sold ready-made by all the cheap tailors.” |dol know nothing about golf? Why am I always wrong? | 
Absolutely,” Haslam replied. | TI honestly believe the game is too hard for me, 
And Dent added,‘ Why, plus-fours are all the rage at | <<< 
gan.” A remark which was greeted with a gentle chuckle| “The Rome Hosiery mill has put on a night shirt to fill large orders 
éveryone within hearing, except me. | coming in for the past several weeks.”--American Trade Paper. 





80 there it is, J] am wrong again. Hopelessly wrong.! We always prefer pyjamas in these circumstances. 
ee. a ete 5 * 2 = . 
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BRIGHTER HUNTING. 
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M.F.H. (making the best of a bad day, to visiting Jockey). “PerRHAPs A BIT SLOW, BUT A BEAUTIFUL HOUND HUNT.” 


Visiting Jockey. “‘Wett, I NEVER COULD SEE MUCH IN 'UNTIN’. 


QUID ON TO THE FOX'S TAIL, AND SEE WHO CATCHES "IM FIRST—ME OR YOUR DOGS.” 


A LOT OF ’ARD WORK FOR NOTHIN’. 


Bur JUsT TI FIFTY 











BACHELORS’ BUTTONS. 


“ | want to talk to you,” said Wim- 
pole. “I’ve just heard that your sister 
is engaged to a man who has an interest 
in the publishing firm of Porson and 
Batt. They run several of these things.” 

He drew from his overcoat pocket one 
of those periodicals whose mission it 
is to explain and impart the charm of 
Criropatra and Ninon DE L’ENcios to 
the British nursemaid. “ You see this? 
There is a complete story with an illus- 
tration, ‘He showered kisses on her 
eyelids;’ a portion of a thrilling serial 
with another illustration, ‘“ Heart of 
mine,” he whispered,’ and a pattern for 
a useful camisole. Then there is a page 
called ‘ Aunt Petunia’s Corner,’ in which 
readers ask for advice and get it. I 
gather that this is a very popular fea- 
ture. I'll read you some of it :— 


“*My husband used to be perfectly 
devoted to me, but last week, when I 
wanted to go to a dance, he said he had 
to mend the hen-coop; and he never 
jumps up in the middle of breakfast 
now and comes round the table to kiss 
the top of my head. This morning I 





asked him if his love was cooling, and 
he only said, “Ten to! Blow! I shall 
miss my train.” What shall I do?— 
Girlie. 

“** Dear little Girlie,—I am sure your 
hubby loves you just as much as ever. 
But perhaps you have got a teeny 
weeny bit careless over your hair and 
skin,and both are sodreffully important, 
aren't they? A good lotion and cream 
(the Bunny specialities are excellent) 
will work wonders, and you will find 
him as ready as ever to take you out.’ 


“ Then there is somebody who signs 
herself ‘ Amaryllis’ and suffers from 
swelled feet. You see,” pursued Wim- 
pole, “what a lot of help women get 
from the Press. Is there any journal 
that will tell me how to cut out a waist- 
coat or regain my wife’s affections ? 
There is not. Is there any editor who, 
if I wrote to him to complain that I 
was growing stout while my hair was 
getting thin, would print my letter 
and make a tactful and sympathetic 
reply ?”’ 

“I’m afraid not,” I said. 

‘No,” said Wimpole, “ and I am con- 
vinced that there is a great future for 

























a journal conducted on these lines and } 


addressed to men. It should deal with 
love, fret-work, bee-keeping, poultry 
and so forth. There would be moral 
axioms and toilet hints. Why shouldn't 
we be advised about our clothes and 
told how to remain young and beau- 
tiful ?”’ 

“Quite,” I said. ‘Well, I'll give 
you a letter of introduction to young 
Batt if you like. That's the chap Betty 
is engaged to.” 

Wimpole thanked me profusely and 
we parted. Subsequently I heard that 
the firm had been favourably impressed 
by his idea. The new paper was to 
be launched very shortly and he was 
to be its editor. I did not meet him 
again until yesterday. I had run down 
to Brighton for the week-end and I 
came upon him sitting in a shelter. 
He was correcting proofs. I sat down 
beside him. 

* Busy ?” I said. 

“ Fearfully,” he said. 
‘Nunky’s Nook.’” 

“T beg your pardon,” I said. 

“The same as ‘ Aunt Petunia’s Cor- 
ner,” he reminded me. ‘Of course for 
the start I 've had to write the questions 


“This is 
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blisher,’ began Wimpole. ‘‘Of course | 
am awfully excited about it, and I do} 


,7. 
go want to look my best. What would A, 
ou advise me to wear? I don’t hold i | 
myself very well and I’m afraid my (s J 
chin is weak, but my calves are rather zi 
nice —Herbert. | 4 5 


“It’s a pity your calves are your 
best point, Herbert, as they cannot 
appear to the greatest advantage in the 
circumstances you describe. If I were 
you, dearie, I should decide on a black-| 
and-white effect, very simply cut and 
without any trimming. I gather that 
you are a novelist and you will not 
therefore need to be told that evening 
dress must be immaculate. No other| 
adjective is ever used in this connection. 
Immaculate, of course, merely means 
free from gravy stains. No publisher 
would expect you to appear in anything 
new. Just be your own simple self and 
Iam sure you will look sweet. I wish 
you all the luck in the world,’ | 


} 





“*Tama Bank clerk and live at home| 
with my grandmother and three aunts. | 
It seems as if nothing thrilling would | 
jever happen to me, and I do so long} 
|forromance. Do you think that if | 
| obtained a post in the East there would | 
| be any chance of rescuing a beautiful | 
igtl from a sheik ?—Knight Errant, 
| Peckham. 
|_“*Your wish is a very natural one, 
| K-E., but if I were you I should remain | 
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t East-End production of “ Hamlet”). “Ir I'p Bin Opnesia I'd ‘avi 











“* Follow the dictates of your heart, 
| Percy. I cannot solve the spat prob- 
lem without further particulars. Write | 
to me again.’ 


| ‘We shall give full instructions for 


dl 
: | where you are. Be patient and you 
y | may find that hearts can beat as quickly 
al | | and pulses throb as madly on gravel 
t | with a clay subsoil as on sand. Try| Patror 
d saying to yourself every morning when| RUN 'AMLET IN FER BREACH.” 
7 jou wake, “ Peckham is as capable as | ——————————"— 
ersia of passion.” flower-pot stand, stencil a pattern round 
a | “*T have fallen in love with a young | oe ee ee 
g ‘lady who works in the same office) She| ‘1 want to be come a film actor, but 
y | Wa8 very nice at first, but lately she has | ™Y Pose 18 Hot suitable for star parts. | 
| Shown a disposition to avoid me. She} What shall I do?—Ambitious, Anerley 
d j Says I am not the strong man of her! . . ‘ . 
vt | dreams, and that she couldn’t marry | t!S!g in this paper, mentioning us and 
d | anyone who didn’t remind her of Nick | Stating the type of nose you prefer. 
0 Rateliffe. Who is the blighter anyway ? | 


8 [Shetas mentioned him more than once. 
am willing to do anything within rea- 


““* Write to one of the firms adver- cutting out a pair of braces at home 


from a piece of old carpet w ith our first 
“TI think it | 


| 9° . , 
'number,” said Wimpole. 


should advise Greek for a lover and | ¢an be done, though I haven't tried it | 


Roman for hard-ridin 
tible burglars and 


- , on. | . ; 
cowboys, suscep-| vet. You haven't any odds and ends | 


( 


} y ia. | ~ . 9 
ther rough dia-| gould practise on ? 


They will supply you with a} 


‘‘T have an Aubusson rug,” I said. 


son to please her.—Careworn, 


Catford. monds. 


nasal vice. 
bowler hat ? 


n 

I 

P.§.—Can I make any use of an old r 

n “ . ‘ . ° 
‘You might try Swedish exercises, | 


culty in bi 


or the night. 
-eathing, but if you will only 


Screw it on when retiring 
t. You may find some diffi- 


t will surprise you. 





worn, but I fear there is little hope | Pe™severe the result 
for you if she is in earnest. If you} ‘‘Two girls have been paying mea 
Were out together and she sprained her| great deal of attention. One is well 
I prefer the 


Please ad- 
Should I wear spats? I am 


3 
Mut Somewhere between the Leg of | off and the other is poor. 
‘ utton Pond and the Spaniards could | former, but fear I may be thought mer- 
wr a yer | her to the nearest bus term-| cenary if I encourage her. 
- us? Think this over carefully. To} vise me. 














onvert your bowler into a charming! an ashen blond.—Percy. 
Ce rea : me ae 








«That would do. Well”—he glanced 
at his watch and rose—‘I must be | 
toddling on. Look out for Bachelors’ | 
Buttons on the bookstalls.” 

‘Ts that what you are calling it?" 

“Yes. My idea. We wanted some- 
thing bright and snappy. Rather neat 
—what ?”’ 

I was about to suggest Sauce for 
Ganders, but checked myself. I saw that 





Wimpole was in no mood for badinage. 
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Fair Admirer (to humorous Cinema-actor). “I’ve ALWAYS LoveD YOU ON THE FILMS, BUT I THINK YOU'RE EVEN FUNNIER IN 


THE SOLID FLESH.” 
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PATCHINGDEAN. 


How strangely, as one’s acquaintance 
with an English downland village grows, 
the panorama of English rural history 
is unfolded until one sees back to the 
very dim beginnings—man going forth 
to labour in the fields, man wresting 
his bread from the stubborn soil and 
returning home at dusk to the inn, and 
then the overlay of conquest and feudal- 
ism, the rise of institutions, agrarian 
turmoil, the twentieth century, so far 
from and yet so very near to the fifteenth 
and the tenth ! 

I write thus feelingly of Patching- 
dean. 

When I first visited Patehingdean a 
few weeks ago I learnt but little of 
its life. No more, I think, than may 
be summarised in the following crude 
sentences, crude, yet in some ways how 
racy of the soil :— 

That the fifth is a dog-leg. 

That in 1899 (it would be) the Vicar 
did the eighth in one. (But the tee 
was forward then.) 

That the gorse is too near, far, far 
too near the fairway. 

That the safest line for the fourteenth 
is not the actual guide-post, but the 





cattle scratching-post a few yards to 
the left, because then one is in less 
danger from the brambles, still red 
and yellow at Patchingdean, though the 
frost is on the leaves. 

That horses should not be allowed 
to cross the links at any place where 
Colonel Crossleigh’s ball is likely to lie. 

That I was perhaps a bit lucky until 
the turn, whereas Colonel Crossleigh 
was dead off his game. (I was in front 
until the turn.) 

That my luck left me after the turn, 
whereas Colonel Crossleigh then began 
to find his truer form. (Colonel Cross- 
leigh won.) 

That in 1906—if it was not in 1906 
then it would be in 1907—the Vicar did 
the tenth in two. 

That I ought to have been on the 
eleventh green in two. 

That I ought to have been on the 
thirteenth green in three. 

That I am not a dutiful person. 

That—damn. . 

That one can just distinguish the 
home green from the cliff-top by the 
old lighthouse. 

That the sloe gin is not bad. 

Se * * * 
On my second visit to Patchingdean 





Colonel Crossleigh had acold. There was 
a bitter north-east wind blowing, and, 
strongly resenting the advice, he never- 
theless retired to bed. I thus, in the 
intervals between crouching over a 
log-fire and reading The White Monkey, 
began to learn about Patchingdean 
from Mrs. Crossleigh, going even so far 
in my researches as to escort her to 
Patchingdean church on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

I am now in a position to state :— 

That there will be a lecture in the 
Barnett Institute on Wednesday week, 
but I have forgotten about what. 

That there is a cottage which keeps 
pink roses on it in Patchingdean until 
mid-November. 

That Mrs. Blaber doesn't live in the 
cottage with the pink roses on it, but 
the one next-door. 

That Mrs. Blaber goes out by the day. 

That the cottage where Mrs. Blaber 
lives doesn’t really belong to her, but 
to her son-in-law and married daughter. 
They have nine children. 

That Mrs. Blaber cannot get a cottage 
for herself. This is curious, really, be- 
cause the whole hillside is starred with 
week-end cottages which are never 














occupied during the week. 
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That the church tower is pre- Norman 
and was used as a refuge place for the 
villagers from sea raids. (But you 
cannot use it if you have no cottage 


now.) 
That the Barnetts are the only 
ple in Patchingdean who hunt. 
That that tinkling was the sheep 





coming back from the downs. 

That there will be a meeting of the 
Mothers’ Union at the Barnett Insti 
tute, put I don’t remember on what 


day. 

That the carved pulpit in the church 
is temp. James I. 

That it is a wonder what so many 
hawks can find to eat on the downs. 

That on the fifth of November they 
burnt two guys at Patchingdean, but 








that thes: were not, as you might sup 

, the efligies of Mr. Ramsay Mao- | 
conc and ZINOVIEFF, or indeed of | 
any Bolshevist at all. They were| 

sof a man called Guy Fawkes | 
and (I would have given you a thou- | 
sand guesses) of the Pork or Rome. 

That you can buy butter at the village 
grocery store if you like—but not if you | 
like butter. 

That the half-built cottage which 
they seem to be pulling down near the | 
blacksmith’s is being put up by Mr. | 
Gasson, who is the sexton’s brother. | 

That it is being put up for old Mr. | 
and Mrs. Norman, because young Mr 
and Mrs, Norman have the farm over 
there, and old Mr. and Mrs. Norman are 
living in one of the houses on the farm 
land, and, if the farm were given up 
the old people would have nowhere to 
go to. 

That they are pulling it down again 
because they forgot to leave room for 
the staircase at the first attempt. A 
very natural oversight. One wonders 
that it does not more frequently occur 

That that is the Barnetts’ car. 

That the church, the Barnett Insti- 
tute and Mrs. Blaber’s cottage can be 
distinguished almost as clearly as the 
home green from the lighthouse on the 
cliff-top. 

That Mrs. Crossleigh’s dog, an Aber- 
deen, is unlikely ever to catch a rabbit. | 
That the motor-bus passes through 
Patchingdean every hour-and-a-half. 
That the motor-bus which passes 
through Patchingdean will in all proba- 
bility one of these days pass over Mrs. 
Crossleigh’s dog. 

That the font is Saxon. 

That, according to two notices posted 
on the barn near the blacksmith’s 

(a) Mrs. Mumby of Hillside has | 
t a Sealyham terrier and will pay | 
ten shillings to anyone who will give 
information leading to its discovery. | 

















little faded through wind and rain.) 
ee - - — - _ _ —_-— — 
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Caller. “I Jest SEEN YOUR MAN, MarTHa, AN’ 'E LOOKS AS IF 'E'’S BIN RUN 


OVER VOT DONE 11?” 


Martha. “'EK COME ‘OME A BIT SHORT-SIGHTED, AN’ STARTED TICKIN’ ORF A LIDY | 


’e THOUGHT WOS ME.” 








In the event of the Conservatives 
being returned to power, Mr. Bap- 
WIN has promised not to put any 
taxes on your food. 
x . + . 
It was on Sunday evening, after I had 
gathered all this information, and in- 


| deed very much more, that I wondered 


to Mrs. Crossleigh whether I might go 
and see her husband in bed; for, as I 
pointed out, there seemed to be a great 


| many aspects of life in Patchingdean 


which we had not previously discussed. 

But she thought better not, perhaps, 
for he had a hot whisky-and-lemon and 
was immersed (I am sure she said im- 
mersed) in Elsie and the Child, which 
had only come down to Patchingdean 


() (Only this notice is already a|on Saturday morning. 


As a matter of fact, what I wanted 





most of all to speak to him about was 
a new and rather subversive idea I had 
roughed out during the day with regard 
to the safest method of approaching 
the tenth. But perhaps a letter (with 
diagrams) will do. Evor. 








From a testimonial :— 
“ The benefit I obtained through your pills 
cannot be described in words. After using 


| only one botule I have got general debility.” 


Language frequently fails — who 
suffer from this distressing malady. 


“Swinging always head-to-wind, and at- 
tached to the tower by a coupling at the bows 
of their tapering hulls, passengers will enter 
the airships through covered-in vestibules.” 

Daily Paper. 
But what of those passengers whose 
hulls no longer taper? 


| 
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Second-Season Young Lady (to débutante). ‘Yes, THE FROCK 'S NOT BAD, AND YOUR 


YOU HOLD YOURSELF SHOCKINGLY. 


Wuy, YOU 'RE POSITIVELY GRACEFUL!” 
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HEAD 'S ALL RIGHT; 


BUT, MY DEAR CHILD, 








& GUIDE TO SHORT STORY WRITING. 
Lesson X.—Tue Mystery Srory. 
WE are now to consider that curious 

| phenomenon, the mystery story. This 

| 1s, in its essentials, very much like the 
detective story; only more so. That 
is to say, whereas your detective was 
just violently eccentric, your private 
investigator (mystery stories have no 
use for such an ordinary object as a 
mere detective) must-be seen to be be- 
lieved ; his habits and mannerisms, and 
above all his method of showing emo- 
tion, fall right outside the usual range 
of human experience... This is called 

“ evolving a yery striking character.” 

The criminal, in general conformance 
with this larger canvas, must not be 

just an ordinary criminal; he is now a 

‘‘master mind,” and his “nefarious 

ramifications " are usually of “ interna- 

tional seope.” Not infrequently he is 
of Chinese extraction. What the Chinese 
have done to deserve this I do not know, 
but the fact remains. Also his identity 
is seldom completely established by the 
end of the book, and he is never brought 
to justice. This leaves useful scope for 
your sequel. The end to which his 
mysterious activities are directed is 
often somewhat shadowy, but it is a 





mistake to make it anything less than 
world-dominion. 

To be a successful perpetrator of 
mystery stories do not be afraid of em- 
ploying coincidence ; use it all the time, 
and use it broad-mindedly. And do 
not let the paltry probabilities of actual 
life tend to cramp your style. Think 
big. 

Unlike the detective story, the mys- 
tery story should carry a love interest. 
But the feminine part of it must be no 
ordinary girl. There is mystery sur- 
rounding her, and she is probably in 
horrible danger of some sort. Also 
she must have slanting green eyes and 
behave inscrutably. 

On the whole I think I cannot do 
better than sketch out for you a sample 
mystery story. 


Tue Frozen Fana. 

I shall never forget my first meeting 
with Graves Gatherby. 

I was calling one summer afternoon 
upon an old friend of mine in the coun- 
try, Mrs. Eccles, and, as the weather 
was hot, the tea-table had been set 
upon the shady lawn. Scarcely had we 
begun the meal when I saw the most 
extraordinary figure emerging from the 
house. It was that of a tall man, per- 





haps fifty years old, dressed in a top- 
hat, an ancient frock-coat, a yellow 
woollen waistcoat, white duck trousers, 
brown boots and mauve spats ; from his 
shoulders, in spite of the warmth of the 
day, hung a voluminous ulster. 

“Ob, Mr. Gatherby,” said my hostess, 
‘how good of you tocall! Do come and 
have some tea.” 

I gazed at the tall figure with venera- 
tion. So this was Graves Gatherby, 
the famous amateur investigator, with 
whose name whole continents were 
ringing. 

“Thank you,” he replied in shrill 
tones which reminded me irresistibly of 
a piece of pointed slate drawn sharply 
across a flat surfaceof thesame matenal. 
“Thank you. That is why I have come. 
May I introduce Miss Hat-hor Brown? 
She has come down from London to 
consult me; and as I had no tea 10 
my house I suggested that she should 
accompany me here.” 

He moved aside, and from behind his 
ulster there now appeared the figure of 
the most amazingly beautiful girl it has 
ever been my good fortune to see. Tall 
and slim, with great masses of steel- 
blue hair, there seemed the mystery of 
all the ages in her great brooding pea- 








green eyes. -In striking contrast to her 
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| BLACK JERSEYS AND BLACK SHIRTS. | 


| 
! Signor Mussouini. “[ SOMETIMES WISH MY 





‘ALL BLACKS’ WERE ONLY FOOTBALLERS!” | 
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ara 
companion, she was garbed in all the 
witchery of the latest Paris fashions. 


«An excellent idea,” agreed our 


hostess cordially. 
id tnteodactions followed, and I 
found myself shaking hands with the 
beautiful Miss Brown. As my hand 
touched hers there shot from my finger- 
tips to my shoulder a sudden and ex- 
quisitely painful spasm. I dropped her 
hand abruptly. Could it be that Miss 
Brown had deliberately stung me? 
There was some mystery about this girl. 
I transferred my gaze to the great 
investigator, and was just in time to 
| see him remove his top-hat and sprinkle 
ithe contents of a small tin >——— 
lover his voluminous bald 
| bead. 
| “Pepper!” he shrilled, 
leatching my ardent eye. 
|“Most stimulating in this 
| hot weather.” 
| Mrs. Eccles was busy dis- 
| pensing tea. “And what 
| was it you wanted to con- 
| sult Mr. Gatherby about, 
| Miss Brown?" she asked 
| artlessly. “I am so terribly 
| interested in everything like 
| that.” 
| “Avery curious telegram 
|I received this morning,” 
| replied the girl in her even 
| tones 





; 
} 
i 
} 
| 
| 


| “May I see it?” said 
Mrs. Eccles eagerly. 

“T have no objection at 
jall;” and Miss Brown pro- 
| duced a folded piece of paper 
| from her dainty vanity bag 
and handed it across the 
| table. 

**Dropping Flying Man 

four-thirty, Frozen Fang,’” 
jtead Mrs. Eccles slowly. 

“But what does it mean?” 
| “That is just what I came 
down toask Mr. Gatherby,” 
replied Miss Brown calmly. 
| Mrs. Eccles turned to the investi- 
gator. “And what do you think of it, 
Mr. Gatherby ?" : 

Graves Gatherby paused in the act 
of pouring his tea into his top-hat. “1 
| think it is a very curious telegram in- 

deed,” he said slowly, weighing each 
| word, : 
| Mrs. Eccles clapped her hands de- 
lightedly. It was exactly what she 
| had been thinking, but she had hardly 
| expected that the great man would 
| agree with her. 
| “Are you of the opinion that it is of 
| Very deep significance?” I asked anxi 

ously. 

He looked at me gloomily, and I 

noted with a sudden thrill of hero- 





| 


Worship that one of his eyes was bright | 


WHE 
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vermilion and the other a pale lemon 
yellow. It was evident that this was 
no ordinary man. 

“T am,” he squeaked gravely. 

“Leading to possible international 
complications and pointing to the exist- 
ence of a sinister plot against the 
security of civilisation itself?” I eon- 
tinued breathlessly. 

He put the brim of his hat to his 
lips and sipped his tea meditatively. 
Then slowly his great bushy eyebrows 
rose on end, waved for a moment in 
the breeze and locked hairs across the 
bridge of his hooked nose. How well 





was I to know that danger signal in 





myself in front of them. It was evident 
that the tales told of this man's genius 
were no mere exaggerations. 

At that moment there came the 
whistling sound of a heavy body hurt- 
ling through space. The next instant 
there was a thud, as something crashed 
upon the lawn not half-a-dozen yards 
from where I stood. I looked at it and 
caught my breath. So soon had Graves 
Gatherby’s prophecy been fulfilled. 

With a bound the investigator had 
sprung from his chair and hurried in 
socked feet to the spot. 

“What does this mean, Mr. Gath- 
erby ?” I asked, shivering. 








JRE THE F.E.’S CEASE FROM 


GALLOPING. 


“ It means trouble,” said 
Graves Gatherby shortly. 

With reverent fingers he 
stripped the cloth from be- 
neath the tea-tray and 
spread it over the still 
figure in flying kit that lay 
on the lawn. Then he 
turned to us, and I saw 
the vermilion and lemon- 
yellow sparks darting from 
his eyes; his eyebrows 
plaited themselves briskly 
across the bridge of his nose. 

“The Frozen Fang is at 
work,” he squeaked som- 
brely. 

"(To be continued.) 


Another Impending 
Apology. 

“Miss Lilian Baylis is to be 
undeservedly congratulated on 
last » ht’s revival at the Old 
Vie. of ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Drea n.’ "— Daily Paper 








“ The Midnight —— is (to me) 
the bean ideal of what cabaret 
ought to be.”—Daily Paper. 
Obviously a misprint. For 
“bean " read “ beano.”’ 


From a lecture by a 








| future—the only sign of emotion which 
| this impassive being ever permitted 
rhimself. 
| With a superb gesture he removed his 
boots and flung them into the shrub- 
| be ry. “All that—and more!” he mut- 
ltered reedily. It was evident that he 
| was very deeply moved. 
| Mrs. Eccles glanced at the little jew- 
| elled watch on her wrist. “Oh dear, 
| it is half-past four now!’ 


] ’ she twittered. 
|“*Do you think that anything is going 
ito happen ?” 

“Tt is imp ssible to say,” returned 
| Graves Gatherby seriously. “ It either 
| may, or, on the other hand, it may not.” 
| Fora moment I was breathless; such 
| penetrati m seemed scarcely human. 
Then I stole away into the shrubbery, 
| sou sht out his boots and prostrated 





nerve-specialist : 
“He urged everyone to watch their spine 

and keep it supple."—Daily Paper. 

We are sorry we cannot oblige, but we 

hate dislocating our necks. 


' 
“This is bringing to earth the truth that 


Wordsworth saw in King's College Chapel, 
Cambridge :- 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense 

With ill-matelied aims the Architect who planned 
Albert labouring for a scanty band 

Ot white-robed Scholars . .. i 
Provincial Paper. 


Who is this Albert anyhow ? 


“ Business young lady, aged 32, having £120 
ready cash, would correspond with Serjeant, 
Civic Guards, or a sober member.” 

Jrish Paper. 
An N.C.O., we gather, would be per- 
mitted a little more licence. 
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An article in a recent issue gave 
an account of some amateur snake- 
charming. It is thought that the 
readers of Punch might be interested 
to know something more about the 
technique of this art. 

For those whose mental or physical 
debility debars them from beating balls 
about the landscape, and who have 
some slight knowledge of the mouth- 
organ, the pastime of snake-charming 
opens up a new vista of interest. 

The equipment is not expensive; a 
cylindrical clothes-basket, a mouth- 
organ, a saucer of milk and a decoy 
snake are the essentials. A club and 
a few rockets guaranteed to produce 
showers of parti-coloured stars in mid- 
welkin may be added to the outfit, if 
the beginner is of an unusually nervous 
disposition. The inhabitants of Ireland 
are unfortunately prevented from parti- 
cipating in the amusement, but all other 
reasonable countries possess snakes, and 
the warmer the climate the more likely 
is the beginner to have immediate 
success. 

The first thing is to obtain the decoy. 
A fairly tame snake can be purchased 
from any naturalist or fakir for a few 
shillings. It should not be over ten feet 
long or it would take up too much room 
in the basket. The intending charmer 
should handle it in a gentle but firm 
manner, stroking it behind the ears on 
the dorsal aspect along the vertebrae 
(or spine) with the tips of the fingers, 
at the same time emitting the curious 
but necessary sibilant “ Is-s-s-s.”". This 
is expected to soothe the decoy, but, il 
it bites instead of looking pleasant, the 
beginner should moisten the creature’s 
lips with glucose and start afresh until 
it is entirely under control. 

It is conventions! to train the decoy 
to answer to some such name as “ Archi- 
bald.” Oriental snake-artistes prefer 
names like ‘“*Napoo” or “ Bonzo,” and 
this is a matter that can be left to the 
taste of the individual. Theauthor pos- 
sessed a dear little female adder three 
feet long who always responded to the 
call of “ Nancy,” until runoverbyatram. 

Archibald must be trained to react 
to (1) his master’s voice ; (2) the mouth- 
organ. This completes his education. 

The capture of wild snakes by charm 
is the object of this intensive culture. 
When it has been perfected the snake- 
charmer can leave his home and boldly 
come out into the open. A warm sunny 
day is necessary, as snakes have a 
rooted ~~ to snow and hail- 
storms. bosky glade surrounded on 
three sides by crags makes an ideal 
base for operations. A thick rug should 





of milk placed on it at the end opposite 
to theside wherethere arenocrags. The 
charmer should then divest himself of 
most of his clothing and assume at the 
other end of the rug the crouching atti- 
tude so essential to the fascination of 
snakes. Archibald is then turned out 
of the basket on to the rug, the operator 
emitting the snake-charmer’s “‘ Is-s-s-s.”” 
The decoy will make for the milk, and 
he should be encouraged to partake 
freely, as milk is a well-known snake 
stimulant. 

The mouth-organ is now brought 
into action, and a martial air, such as 
“The Campbells are Coming,” should be 
played as loudly as possible. The atten- 
tion of the local snakes will be instantly 
arrested and they will emerge from 
their normal hiding-places and move 
en masse towards the music, gliding 
from cover to cover. The sight of 
Archibald and the now partially empty 
saucer produces a scene of activity. 
Both males and females eagerly ad- 
vance, the latter to display their charms 
before the handsome decoy, the former 
to fight him. A more soothing tune, 
such as “Inast Night on the Back 
Porch,” must now be played, and the 
snakes may be expected to abandon 
their more primitive passions. Crawl- 
ingon tothe rugthey usually wavethem- 
selves from side to side to the rhythm of 
the music, and then, when thoroughly 
entranced, can be placed one at a time in 
the basket. If too many snakes arrive 
simultaneously the club may be resorted 
to, and, if necessary, the rockets may be 
fired to distract the reptiles and cover 
the retreat of the snake-charmer, whose 
clothes should be made up into a neat 
bundle for this eventuality. Archibald 
would of course be abandoned to his fate. 

Snakes sell readily for sixpence per 
yard, 


THE PEDESTRIAN’S DISGRACE. 





nothing to the mental agony. It’s the 
disgrace of the thing that has broken 
me up. I can’t bear it.” 

He turned his head away. There 
was a look of deep degradation in his 
left eye. 
in bandages. 

“ It—it’s decent of you to come,” he 
muttered; ‘‘I don’t deserve it, J~ 
well, I—I've been addicted to pedes- 
trianism more or less all my life. Ever 
since I left my bassinette, in fact. No 
good denying it now. It's in our 


pedestrians and all finished in the gutter. 
That ’s what it brings you to in the end.” 

“We 've kept it from your children,” 
I assured him. ‘They're young. No 
truth. We can fix up a tale later on. 
and that a fellow chucked you down- 
stairs.” : 

“But the newspapers,” he wailed 
—‘‘you can’t keep it out of the Press. 
‘Scandal in the City—Pedestrian Addict 
disgraces himself with 
You know the sort of stuff.” 


ear,” [announced. ‘Considering every- 
thing, he was wonderfully decent. No 


out of revenge. He realises that the 
social stigma is punishment enough for 
&® man in your—er—walk of life. Your 
head has dinted his radiator and you've 
put some nasty scratches on his front- 
wheels. But we offered to pay hand- 
somely for the damage. Anything to 
stop him talking.” 

“ You ’re—you ’re wonderfully kind,” 
he faltered. “But it—it’snouse. Ican 
never feel clean again. I've rolled in 
the mud. It'll stick to me always.” 

“My dear fellow,” 1 pleaded, “ you 
must buck up. Some of your friends 
are standing by you even yet. Fact is 
one or two of us have got a little fund 
together. We—we want to help you 





{In a letter to the Press on the subject of 
“the really criminal folly of so many pedes- | 
trians who wander off the pavements and 
across the streets” . . . a motorist says that 
“if only people would face the facts they 
would realise that it is a positive disgrace to 
be knocked down by @ motor-car in our well- 
lighted streets.” ) 

“‘T can never raise my head again,” 
moaned the Pedestrian, as I sat beside 
his bed in the Accidents Ward. 

“Come, come, old chap,” I murmured; 
“it’s not so bad as that. There’s no 
permanent injury to your spine, is 
there? You'll be able to get about in 
six months or so.” 

“ But the disgrace of it,” he groaned; 
“the horrible, miserable scandal. 
Knocked down by a motor-car! I’ve 
suffered terribly with my broken arm, 
my crushed thigh and my fractured 











be spread on the ground and the saucer 


rquired, with a gleam of hope. 


collar-bone; but the pain of those is!I left him sobbing happily. 


when—er—when you come out.” 

“ Buy me a passage abroad ?”’ he in- 
“ Start 
life afresh in another country? Nota 
bad idea. Perhaps there is still a quiet 
spot somewhere on the earth where a 


| fellow can be a pedestrian without this 


risk of yi 

“ No, no,” I urged, “that's not the 
scheme. We're not going to let you 
go away like that. 
make certain that you will neverdisgrace | 
yourself like this again. We want to) 
reform your habits.” I bent over the 
bed and searched for his ear beneath 





the bandages. “ Weare going to buy you 
a motor-car of your own,” I whisp red. | 


“Saved!” gasped the Pedestrian. 
And, creeping from the hospital ward, 

















His right eye was swathed | 


Say you cheated at cards or something, | 


All we want is to | 











family. An uncle and three cousins—all | 


reason why they should ever know the | 


| 


Motor - car.’ | 


“ We've been to see the owner cf the | 


desire to humiliate you further merely | 
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“FORM.” 


First Gentleman (pointing to Billiard Handicap). “THAT'S A BIT THICK—THEY "VE 
SIXTY LAST YEAR.” 
Second Gentleman, “WELL, you WON THE Denny SWEEP SINC! 


Descants upon the failure of defeat 
To paralyse the Liberals’ resiliency. 
Thus, though prudential reasons might forbid, 


ONLY GIVEN ME TWENTY START, AND I HAD 


” 


THEN 








RESILIENCY OR RELAPSE ? 


(* We confess that the rapidity with which the Liberal Party bas | 





‘te 
fies ona shine sen ys the late Election has indicated | The Federation has resolved on raising 
. 2 @ hardly dare ope ft h Nation } ’ , . . 
dly dared to hope for... 1 ene A Fighting Fund—five hundred thousand quid— 


| Liberal Federation has decided to raise a fighting fund of half 
ARR The steam which is behind the new movement will t 
muibed y Iti question how much of this £500,000 1s going to be sub 

. +o be it is a failure we shall know that the Liberal Party 1s not 
Going revived,”—-The Star, November 20th.) 


| 

| 

| 

Tae Liberal Party, though it seemed of late 
O’erwhelmed by sudden and disastrous smashes, | 


a- | 


To keep the party fervour fiercely blazing. 


Sut there's the rub: for will the rank and file 
Assist the Monps, the Rowntrees and the Cap- 
BURYS, 

And add their contributions to the pile 
Till it amounts to half-a-million Bradburys ? 

For otherwise the steam (and air) behind 
The party of magnificent rebounders 

Will fail, and prompt comparisons unkind 


Already shows a power to imitate 
— I haenix in arising from its ashes. 
so The Star, that bright and brainy sheet, 





With limp and flattened and deflated flounders. 


In language of exhilarating brilliancy 
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“ ER—wovuLD YOU MIND ASKING 





THE BAND TO PLAY THE TOREADOR SONG ? 








BOY-SONGS. 


III.—Wax Ancestors. 
A.D. 30. 


By day the atrium fire burns low 
And in a shadowy dusty row 
Tbe waxen masks hang on the wall. 


Then in the impluvium I can float 
A dove’s quill like a little boat, 
And never mind those masks at all. 


And o'er the shining pavement grey 
I make my chariot run by day, 
Forgetful of my drowsy kin; 


Because they almost seem wi 
When no bright golden flickers leap 
To touch them on the nose or chin. 


But after dusk the shadows shake, 
And then my waxen forbears wake 
And wink at me with glassy eyes. 


I do not think I am afraid 
When the faint lights of sunset fade 
And from the logs the red flames rise; 


For, if I were, how could I stand 
Alone before that ghostly band 
And watch them by those wavering 
flames ? 








I have no fear. I know them well; 
One from another I can tell, 
And what they did and all their 
names. 


The first, whoze nose is cracked in 
twain, 
He followed Cxsar into Spain ; 
And Questor was that crooked one. 


I whisper to the mask between 
What chariot races I have seen 
Because he loved to see them run. 


The last is very old and dim ; 
I never try to talk to him 
Or to pretend he talks to me ; 


Though when the logs flare on the 
stone 
I’m not afraid to be alone— 
A Roman boy should never be. 


But then—somehow—though I’ve no 
fear, 
I’m glad the Little Gods are near, 
Each watchful in his little shrine. 


And when dusk deepens in the street 
I'm glad they have no hands or feet, 
Those waxen ancestors of mine. 


D. M.S. 
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My CHIN-CHIN SIMPLY LOVES IT.’ | 








THE LONDON ARCHIPELAGO. | 

I wAve an idea for doing that un- | 
popular thing in England—commenm.- | 
orating the illustrious. 

Having been lately much up and| 
down the fair land of France, I was | 
struck again by the numbers of statues | 
of eminent Frenchmen, but even more } 
by the number of streets bearing their | 
names. How many Rues Victor Hugo 
and Rues Emile Zola there are in France | 
I have no notion, but I would bet that 
they run into hundreds. In France, 
in fact, every distinguished man, in 
art, letters, science, war, statesmanship, 
is honoured either by a statue or @ 
street name; whereas we do nothing ' 
except for the few most obvious. If, 
for example, Grorce Mereprrs had 
been a Frenchman, there would be a 
Rue George Meredith in every big 
town. There is none here. London has 
half-a-dozen George Streets, very con- 
fusing by their multiplicity, but has 
not had the wit or courtesy to add 
Meredith to one of them. If you want 
to get your name and fame into the 
London consciousness you must pay 
for it—the Tate Gallery, the sheet? 
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more-Edwards Settlement, the Soane 
Museum, the Horniman Museum and 
Waterlow Park. You can achieve with 
4 more modest outlay a less permanent 
ublicity by endowing a cabman’s shel- 
| ter, while dead Londoners of a certain 
| prominence whose birth-places or resi- 
|dences still stand are often given by 
| the County Council an illegible tablet. 
| Butis this enough? No. 

| Jt was in the Cromwell Road, near 
| Queen's Gate, that my idea came to 
| e+ 
ime, for there I encountered a friend 
| who said, ‘“‘Come over to my island,” 
and began to cross the road. 





At the island she stopped. “ You| 
didn't know this was mine ?”’ she asked. | 


'«But it is. Years ago, when I lived 
near here, I wrote letters to the author- 
lities about the need of it, and they 
added it. So I always call it mine.” 
“Of course it’s yours,” I said, “and 


it ought to be named after you.” And} 


then the possibilities of the scheme 
struck me and I saw what a chance 
was here for homage to the great. 
| Every island should pay homage to a 
great name. 
| Ifthe authorities were weak enough 
|}to add an island at this lady’s sug- 
igestion, they would surely let me 
_ christen all those that already exist ! 
| No doubt the Cromwell Road has 
| had many important residents, but the 
| only one that I could think of was that 
| erudite wit and humorous scholar, poet, 
historian and delicate banterer of bores, 
| Axprew Lana, who “ sometimes wrote 
| like Genesisand sometimes in The Daily 
News,” but never wrote anything that 
| it was not joy to read. Well, ANDREW 
| Lane lived at No. 1, Marloes Road, a 
| few seconds from the Cromwell Road ; 
| and you remember his directions to a 
| Stranger who proposed to call on 
} bim ?—* You walk up the Cromwell 
| Road till you drop and then turn to the 
> onl How fitting that one of the other 
‘islands in the Cromwell Road should 
be named after ANprew Lanc! 
| It is very clear that, as the terrors of 
| traffic increase, which they are bound 
be London's rough island story will 
: me rougher. More fugitives from 
| the storm will cling together there, and 
Pc an excellent thing for them to 
| have some definite tutelary spirit to 
| huddle under! Particularly some illus- 
thous Londoner. F 
With @ little research one could 
find suitable names for every refuge. 
‘HACKERAY, for instance, lived in his 
time on each side of Kensington High 
Street, both north and south. There 
are tablets on his houses, it is true, but 
how much better that his name should 
an island refuge! An island 
should be given, somewhere near the 





Garrick Club, to THACKERAY’S friend, 
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Child (counting plum- stones), “Tuts YEAR—NEXT YEAR—SOMETIME—NEV.... 


D’ you know, Mummy, I’ve ABSOLUTELY No FAITH IN PLUM-8TONES!” 








“Jacosn Omnium.” An island in the 
neighbourhood of Pall Mall should be 
called after Apranam Haywarp. I 
would find one for Mr. Perr Rinae; I 
would find one for Jonn o’ Lonpon; and 
somewhere in Holborn there might be 
|a Lronet Jonnson ; somewhere in Fleet 
| Street a Samurt Jonson. In the 
| Strand a Samuet Pepys. 

Cabs and cars and lorries were 
rushing by, but they made no differ- 
ence to my reverie. 

“Yes,” I said again, “this island 
should bear your name.” 

But she had gone. 





E. V. L. 





From a market report :— 
Jeans quiet . Canaryseed 


* Rangoon 
Linseed steady but quiet. . 


steady 


Locust Beans quiet.”—Provineial Paper. 
Then what is it that makes our vege- 
tarians so dashing ? ° 











Our Cautious Journalists. 

“On cfficial information, it is reported that 
the men allege that the men allege that the 
men allege that the Government has not ful- 
filled its promise to pay back pay.” 

Australian Paper. 


“Los Angeles, Saturday. 
The city, county, and Federal health author 
ities are utterlyfiled by the queer nature of a 
malady that has caused many deaths and 
ilinesses.”— Yorkshire Paper. 
Let us hope it won't spread to the film 
stars. Wecould not bear them to be 
“ utterlyfiled.” 


“ All history confirms the fact of his (Prince 
Charlie’s) disguise when Fiona MacLeod 
enabled him to escape to France.” 

Letter in Weekly Paper. 
We confess with shame that this 
romantic incident in the career of the 
late Mr. Wiruiam Swarp’s literary 
“ double” had hitherto escaped us. 
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Dear Mr. Poncn,—Liberal-minded 
people will have noted with deep regret 
the protest registered by Professor Hos- 
son against the granting of honorary de- 
grees at Cambridge to persons not acad- 
emically er. He regards it as an 
abuse, and by adopting this churlish atti- 
tude proclaims himself entirely out of 
sympathy with thespirit of thetimes. To 
restrict the granting of honorary degrees 
would be to deprive the Universities of 
one of their greatest privileges. For 
they are at once an evidence of mag- 
nanimity and a proof of the possession 
of a frugal mind, as they carry no emolu- 
ment, What is wrong with the system 
is its limitation both in scope and ter- 
minology. It clamours for expansion ; 
and I venture to suggest a few obvious 
illustrations of the way in which it 
might be used to reward merit and add 
to the picturesqueness of nomenclature. 

The word picturesqueness at once 
reminds us of the lamentable fact that 
at present no university has shown the 
slightest disposition to recognise the 
services of those who have consecrated 
their splendid talents to the brighten- 
ing of public life. Two outstanding 
examples of this noble benevolence 





S 








might be suitably honoured in the 
degrees of D.N.I. and D.N.B.—the 
former standing for Doctor Nocturnae 
Llluminationis, and the latter for Doctor 
Nocturnue Bacchationis. The latter 
happens to be identical in its initials 
with the familiar abbreviation of the 
Dictionary of National Biography ; but 
this need not trouble us, since those 
who are worthy of the degree are also 
worthy of inclusion in that monumental 
literary Pantheon. Also the phrase 
nocturna bacchatio occurs in CICERO’s 
Verrine speeches. 

Another lamentable fact is the failure 
of all our universities to distinguish in 
their musical degrees between the claims 
of composers of academic and of really 
vital modern works. There is only 
one ‘Mus. Doc.” I propose that this 
omission should be remedied by the 
institution of a “ Mus. Syne. Doc.” or 
“Mus. Aithiop. Doc.,” standing for the 
syncopated and negroid school which 
has of late years so powerfully contri- 
buted to the disintegration of the deadly 
decorum of our ballrooms. The services 
of those composers who have so whole- 
heartedly striven to spread the domin- 
ion of din might also be fitly recog- 
nised by the degree of “ Mus. Tum. 
Doe.” or, Doctor of Tumultuary Music. 
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Artist. “An! Now ISN’T THAT A WONDERFUL VAN Piwpocn ?” 
Girl-Friend (doing her best). “ Simpy MARVELLOUS! 


o” 





| ; ~ hee re ’ ] 
|In this contexs I wou!d also suggest, 


though on a slightly lower level of 


dignity, the degree of D.P., or Doctor | 


————— 





Pianofortitudinis, and D.A., or Doctor | 


Agilitatis, which might be conferred on 
such formidable executants as Messrs. 
Mark Hampoura, Moliseivircu,J AscHa 
Heietz and Mmes. Gauui-Curcr and 
FriepA HempPen. 

I may note in concluding these few 
and fragmentary suggestions that, while 


there are numerous legal degrees, there | 


is not a single one which recognises the 
paramount importance of judicial levity, 
and that Lord Daruina's long and 
brilliant labours in the cause of cachin- 
nation have hitherto met with no 
academic acknowledgment. 
I am, dear Mr. Punch, 
Yours veraciously, 
TuEroporE HookHamM WALKER. 








An Infant Prodigy. 
“Dr. - received his Mus. Doc. degree at 
the early age of 24 hours.” 
New Zea'and Paper. 





“We have forgotten everything about the 
Plantagenets but King John and his surfeit of 
lampreys.”— Daily Paper. 

Surely the erudite writer remembers 





Henry THE First signing Magna Carta 
and losing his clothes in the Wash? 
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“THIEF 0’ THE WORLD.” 


Now didn’t I ¢e// they ‘d draw no blank 
Before a hound had spoke ? 

|For the black wet gorse with fox was 

; rank, 

And he ran at cheer like smoke ; 

| And hounds came tumbling down the 

| 

| 

j 
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bank 

Like pearls off a string that’s broke. 
| Now wasn’t he Mister Deuce-may-care? 
| Now wasn’t he well content ? 
| His point was far and a bit to spare, 

And he whisked his brush and went 
| We'll scarce hunt fox so debonair 

Bre Candiemas be spent. 


Now didn’t he dance us down, a-down ? | 


Now didn’t he call the tune ? 


'He danced us out of the morning's 
crown 
And into the afternoon; 
But we ate him up when we cooked 
him brown, 
Sans salt, we did, or spoon. 


Wild stag is the pet in Somerset, 
But I would a-rather not ; 

You can keep my share o’ poor Jill hare 
And the currant-jelly pot ; 

But a great red fox Creation knocks ; 
And he doesn’t care a jot. 








AST. ANDREW'S DINNER SENSATION. 
Tur other day I received a letter 
from my old Indian bearer, Fusaldar. 
After the conventional assurance that 
the sender would always pray for me, 
| the epistle concluded as follows : “ And 
| many happy returns of Sint Andrew 
| Day, with salaams to Makilop sahib 
jand famous Scottish man, Robert 
| Browning.” 
|_ This extraordinary association of 
Browsixe with St. Andrew’s Day, and 
| the equally extraordinary reference to 
|the poet as a Scotsman, must be the 
| tesult of a speech delivered by McKillop 


(of the Gunners at our St. Andrew’s| 


dinner in Chota Pani in 19. In con- 
| ¢luding his remarks McKillop made a 


| and afterwards created a wild hullabaloo 
Hinthe club bar. Fusaldar acted as a 
| Waiter at the dinner, and the memory 
of the sensational affair seems to have 
jdung to him. Curiously enough, | 
| Tecently came across an old diary of 
— containing a note of McKillop’s 
McKillop, I remember, sat on the 
|tight of the Chair. His face was deeply 
| fushed and he seemed to be in a highly 
| Nervous condition. When he rose to 
bam found it necessary to steady 
| Aimself by placing the flat of his hand 
| 0n the top of the Chairman’s head. 

his action had the effect of pushing 
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| statement which staggered his auditors | 





| 

it p OF 
hatunfortunate gentleman s chin down 
-  sabaammammn 
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THE LONDON CHA 








The Little Man (arrested on suspicion). 


KNOW SOMEFINK ABAHT THE BLINKIN’ LOR. 




















‘“You won't ARF CoP AHT ABAnT THis, I 


I’m A BARRISTER, I am.” 








on his chest and giving him the appear- 





lance of one cowering in dread of an 
jattack from the rear. 


Luckily the 
speech was commendably brief. 

‘‘Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,” said 
McKillop, “the toast that I am about 
to propose is the toast of the evening, 
namely, ‘The pious memory of St. 
Andrew.’ So far as I am concerned, 
and I’m the man to decide the ques- 
tion, that just means Scotland, Grand 
old Scotland! Dear, faithful, patient, 
punctual and well-beloved old Scotland! 





Is there another country like it? No, 
there's not. Even the few Sassenachs 
here have not denied it. Well, gentle- 
men, having now said all that I've got in 
my head at the moment I will sit down. 
But before I sit down I will ask you to 
drink this great toast, coupled with the 
famous words of the famous Scottish 
poet, Ronert Brownine :— 
“© to be in England 
Now that April 's there ; 
But O to be in Scotland 
At ony time o’ the year!” 
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ANNE FINDS WORK. 


Wuevx, some time ago, my sister Kathleen presented me 
with a niece it was confidently expected that I would 
become the Favourite Uncle. I am what people call “ good 
with children,” a reaction, I suppose, from my early days 
when I was not usually considered good with grown-ups. 
Now that Anne is ageing a little—she is five—I am in con- 
stant demand. When William—who for better or worse is 
my brother-in-law—rings me up and invites me over, he 
usually suggests golf. But, though we may go so far as to 
play a trivial round, I know that the real purpose of my 
visit does not appear until tea-time, when Anne is brought 
along from the nursery. For the invitation has in point 
of fact come from Kathleen. “ We must have Egbert over 
again to amuse Anne,” she has said. 

So in the réle of Favourite Uncle I take the boards. Anne 
and I have great times. A fortnight ago it was too wet for 
golf so we devoted an afternoon to cooking (with rolling- 
are and real pastry) and finished up with twenty minutes’ 
risk transfers to give ourselves an appetite for tea. 
Kathleen took a hand with the transfers, and later on 
William dropped in and made up a fourth. He was not 
very successful. 

“ Transfers don’t suit my temperament,” he complained. 

“ Well, of course, they aren’t everyone’s game,” I replied, 
peeling off a beauty. Anne clapped her hands with pleasure. 

“You ought to take up entertaining children,” said 
Kathleen. “I’m sure you would do awfully well.” 

“ There's money in it,” said William. “ You might start 
a new profession.” 

Going home in the tube I remembered William’s words. 
A new profession . . . with ey, in it .. . And it would 
not be an arduous occupation, Just a few hours in the 
afternoon. During the next day or two I pondered upon the 
scheme. I chose a name for the new profession and re- 
jected the idea of a uniform. Then, by way of experiment, 
I sent Kathleen my professional card :— 





Telephone : Maytair 037 (one line). 
Telegrams ; PLAYMATES, London. 


UNCLE EGBERT 
JUVENILE RECREATIONIST. 


Terms: Entertainingonechild, perhour 5s 
. Entertaining not more than five 
children, perhour .... . £ll1s, 
Special Terms for Large Families. 








Patronised by the Nobility and Gentry. Brings own toys. 





To which Kathleen replied formally. She presented her 
compliments to “ Uncle Egbert " and “ would he call at the 
above address on Saturday next at 4.30 p.m. for professional 
services to one child?” She added that she would be 
glad to know “if ‘Uncle Egbert’ is prepared to make any 
reduction upon his usual terms if tea and toys are provided.” 

My answer wasted no words :— 


Dear Mapam,—Your favour of yesterday's date to hand, 
for which many thanks. I have booked 4.30 Saturday as 
per instructions. 

With regard to your suggestion I regret to say that all 
terms quoted are rock-bottom and no reduction can there- 
fore be made. Yours truly, Uncie Eaosert. 


On the following Saturday, at 4.30 precisely, I presented 
myself and was shown in. Kathleen and William rose to 
greet me. 


For a moment Kathleen looked puzzled. Then she 
smiled and turned to William. “This is the gentleman 
who has come to entertain Anne,” she explained. 

William nodded. 

“ How de do, Sir?” I ventured. “Very pleased indeed to 
meet you.” 

“My little daughter is expecting you in the nursery,” 
said Kathleen. “ Will you come this way?” 

I think Anne enjoyed herself as much as usual. We made 
a very satisfactory chest-of-drawers out of match-boxes, At 
the end of an hour Kathleen reappeared, and I got up to go, 

“ You said five shillings for the hour, did you not?” she 
asked, bringing two half-crowns out of her bag. 

“That is right, Madam. And any other time——” J] 
began, as I took the money. But we had reckoned without 
Anne. 

“ What's ‘at for?” she asked. 

Kathleen felt that Anne might as well grasp the essentials 
of the new profession. 

“That is five shillings I give Uncle Egbert because he | 
has been entertaining you,” she said. | 

It was then that Anne’s latent business instincts rose to | 
the surface. 

“TI ought to have it,’”’ she declared. 

“ But why, dear?’ asked Kathleen. 

“’Cos I’ve been entertainin’ Uncle Egbert,” said Anne | 
solemnly. 

Kathleen and I looked at each other for a moment and | 
then, with a sigh, I handed over my five shillings. I was! 
sad, for my new profession, on which I had set such hopes, | 
was already a failure. As a Juvenile Recreationist I should 
plainly never shine. 

But there seems to be a good opening for any child who | 
wants to be a Grown-up Recreationist, and I have no doubt | 


that Anne will be pleased to forward particulars. 





| 


| 





ELIZABETH ELLEN 
(who should have been Joun). 


Have you heard of the terrible trouble that ’s on ? 
Elizabeth Ellen (who should have been John) 

Is off in the morning as bold as you please 
To join the King’s Navy and sail the High Seas! 
She ’s torn off her pinny, she’s tucked up her frock, 
She's kicked off her shoes (there's a hole in her sock), | 
She’s borrowed the scissors and cut off her hair, 

She won't be a girl any longer, so there! 

She ’s tumbled her toys in a heap on the floor, 

She ’s thrown all her dolls through the window or door, 
She ’s made the most horrible faces at Nurse, 

She’s put out her tongue at the Cook, which was werse. 
She's not a bit sorry—she’ll only declare 

She won't be a girl any longer, so there! 

I really can’t think what on earth's come upon 
Elizabeth Ellen (who should have been John), 

But she’s off in the morning as bold as you please 

To join the King’s Navy and sail the High Seas! 








Another Impending Apology. 
From a broadcasting programme :— 


“The Zoo Calls Again. } 
9.0.—Speech by the Lord Provost at the Official Opening of the 
Relay Station.”— Wireless Parer. 








“Amazing disclosures were made at Police Court this week 
concerning a thrift society which was alleged to have a deficiency of 
more than £100,000. Three charges of conspiracy were made against 
Frank ——, the former managing director of the Mutual Theft 
Society.”—Jndian Paper. 








“Good afternoon, Madam,” I said stiffly. 





Well, he seems to have got the name right. 
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THREE JOLLY BEGGARS. 


Tom, John and Jerry, 
Three friends of mine, 

Jolly little beggars, 
Seven, eight and nine. 


Tom's the captain of a fleet 
That has all other Navies beat: 
Cruisers, yachts and submarines, 
Battleships and brigantines, 
Barges too and motor-boats, 
Almost anything that floats, 
Sometimes even upside down; 
But the captain doesn't drown, 
For a lifeboat passing near 
Lands him at the nearest pier. 
NELSON on his column blinks 
To see the ships that Thomas sinks. 


John’s the driver of a train 
To London Town and back again, 
With passengers in dining-cars 
And animals in trucks with bars. 
Engines race through tunnels grim 
At a single word from him; 
Sixty miles an hour they go— 
I’ve been in them, so I know. 
When the signal lamps are red, 
on full speed ahe ad: 


John drives 
Railway accidents are fine 
When they happen on John’s line! 


So we come to Jeremy, 
Youngest of my comrades three. 
His is not to reason why 

They must live and he must die. 
When he’s nothing else to do 
He will be the capt un’s crew, 
Or by pirates be shot down, 
Walk the plank and coldly drown, 
Or be hurtled into space 

And become a stretcher case. 
He's a most complacent boy ; 
Dying is his greatest joy. 


Tom, John and Jerry, 
Seven, eight and nine, 
Jolly little be ggars 
Wish they were mine. 
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“Not IN THIS VILLAGE, Miss.” 
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“An, Mrs. MupDGE, ONE-HALF THE WORLD IS IGNORANT HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES.” 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Miss Ernen Sipewick calls Laura (Sipawick AND JACK- 
SON) ‘‘a cautionary story,” and in content of course it is, 
for it relates the follies, crimes and misdemeanours of one 
particular young woman and describes how a spell of 
self-confident prosperity may be followed by collapse and 
discredit. But so intent is Laura’s creator on refining the 
crudity of her moral, so long does she take to tell what a 
genuinely didactic pen would polish off in two or three 
pages, that I feel it was hardly worth her while to evoke 
and challenge the memories of ANN and Jang Tayror. 
Purely on its own merits, her tale is not without its interest. 
It starts with the discovery by a couple of schoolboys— 
school-fellows but, for reasons of caste, not friends—of the 
corpse of a tramp on the ledge of a Cornish cliff. The 
mutual antipathy of Martin Sherriff and Ronnie Buckley, 
thrown together in the course of Martin's holiday by the 
exigencies of this grim adventure, is ironically countered by 
the tramp turning out to be known to both their families. 
In his better days he wrote spasmodically for the Radical 
paper edited by Martin’s father; and his gambling wife 
was a dim connexion of those impressive territorial mag- 
nates, the Buckleys. The daughter he leaves behind has 
therefore vague claims on both families; and Laura, who 
has nothing whatever else, is exactly the person to make 
the most of claims. She is the typical jewne fille tenta- 
culatre ; and her ravenous imagination, which has already 
pulled down her father, Defries, ends by engulfing the 











doctor, who, for Laura's sake, disguises the fact that Defries 











| committed suicide. The annals of the Sherriffs and Buckleys, 


which include the crown of one happy courtship and the 
dawn of another, come as an agreeable change to the un- 
prepossessing history of their charge. And the chiaracteris- 
ation of a Naval couple of exemplary breeziness and com- 
mon-sense, and one admirable cat—the property of the 
Sherriffs—shows Miss Srpewick, who is wasted, | think, on 
Laura, at her psychological best. 





Colonel Wepewoon, in Essays and Adventures of a Labour 
M.P. (ALLEN AND Unwsy), tries with low cunning to make 
us read his dithyrambs and disquisitions on the Single Tax 
on Land Values according to the gospel of Henry GEORGE 
by sandwiching them between the most exciting and modestly 
told adventures. In vain was the net spread in the sight 
of this bird. I devoured the adventures—South Africa, 
Gallipoli, Secret Service—and I don’t envy the person who 
could read them without a stirring of the blood. Of the 
South African picnic he writes with a candour which would 
in those days have seemed the acme of bad taste. It would 
have been better for us if we could have had more of it at 
the time ; but we learnt some lessons, as, for example, from 
the Defence of Duffer’s Drift, in which another soldier 
with a sense of humour summed up certain principles of | 
our nineteenth-century “ sort-of-a-war” technique. The 
gem of Colonel Wepewoon’s collection is “ Panic in War, | 
the self-revelation of a gallant man who can afford to 
confess fear; and I’d gladly read all the land-tax articles, 
as, like an honest man, I eventually did, for the sake of the 
story of that magnificent sergeant, Jonn Lirrve, “on the | 





wrong side of fifty, the bravest and most modest gentleman 


——— 
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| Tever met,” who held up a panic and 
‘received his accolade on the field of 
| battle (for that was what it amounted 
| to) from a Captain of the Essex, who 
| «out three stars on his shoulder-strap 
with an indelible pencil.” As to the] }+ 

incle Tax, it all sounds very jolly and| | 
‘plausible and a little too good to be 
‘tue. Anyway you need a particular 
‘kind of brain to understand this sort of 
‘thing, a gift the heavens denied me. |! 
commend these confessions and diver- 
sions of a thorough-paced Radical even 
to Morning Posters—indeed especially 
‘to them. 


Oh, Ihave learnt the Fairy sooth 

| That opens the door o’ the Hill, 

‘Por Lhave read In the Land of Youth, 

| And been to Hy Brasii; 

James StePHENS wrote this fairy writ, 

| Itis but he who could; 

| And Messrs. MacmiLuan published it, 
A comely book and good. 











It tells how Nera, wondrous wight, 

| To gain him a go!d-hilt sword 

; Went into the dark of Hallow night 

| Ata jest of Cruachan’s lord ; 

| And how to Tir-na-n’Og * he fared, 
To Tir-na-n’Ozg fared he, 

And wedded a sweet-cheeked, honey- 

haired : 

Tall woman of Faérie. 


And it tells, anon, how Queen Etain 
Left Zochaid at command 
Ofthe Prince Midir and the far refrain 
| Of the Bells of Fairyland ; 
Two tales of gold, two tales apart, 
And I don’t know which I'd take: 
| But I thank James Srepuens, glad of 
heart, 
Because of the book they make. 





| 





|_It is a happy augury to find a 
Frenchman so at home in the English 

ige that, though he has had a Valet 
ibook in his own tongue crowned by 


ene 
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AMONG YOUR REPERTOIRE, SIR 
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actor guest's evening clothes). “1 CAN'T FIND ANY STIFF COLLARS 


” 








' the French Academy, he commonly pre- 





| A “ . 
fers to lecture and write in ours. This is the case with 


M. Exvesr Dimvet, whose anonymous Saturday Review 
| articles and several others of the same engaging character 
)af@ now republished as From a Paris Balcony (GRANT 
| Richarps). The balcony in question belongs to the Collége 
8; and for more than twenty years it and the apart- 

eat that gave on to it were rented by our author. From 
laiere - vantage he enjoyed an unrivalled view not 
over Paris, but in a less literal sense over the whole 
| of France. _For the old boys of the College, who were inces- 
santly coming and going, represented all the professions and 
tainly uD. of the greatest names in the country. Cer- 
| did - JIMNET'S position was an enviable one. But he 
| Gd not, he says, spend all his time looking out of the w:ndow. 
a and then he shut it up and remained indoors with 
N meditations. His book is the result of this twofold 
eatery am quite sure that so nice a blend of vivacity 
fe ought was never attained by any other. It 








* The Land of the Young, or Fairyland 


| opens with sixteen little “‘ Impressions” of places and people. 

Try ‘‘ The Gare de Lyon,” and observe how sensitively awake 
the writer can be where most of us would be looking about 
|for food or a pillow. Read “The Chapel of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff " for its faded pathos, and “ Mushroom Cities ” for 
| its brand-new tragedy. Then pass on to the political and 
| literary studies, whose graver line is still controlled by a 
light touch, and read ‘* When the Grocer is King,” or 
“ Anatole France finds his Boswell,” or “Renan and the 
Third Generation.” After that I think you will read the 
whole book. Et vous m’en direz des nouvelles, 





Mr. Tomas Rowan’s Confessions of a Dealer (MILtLs AnD 
| Boon) are confessions not of frailty but of faith. “That a 
love of the beautiful and a reverence for antiquity complete 
the human spirit” is the belief inspired in the author by 
many years of collecting things old and beautiful. Chained 
in early life to an occupation he detested, Mr. Ronan did 
not begin his career as a dealer until he was verging on 











middle age and had lost his savings. His only capital was 
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forty pounds, which he hadn't got, because the man who 
owed that sum to him declined to pay it. Undismayed, 
Mr. Ronan pluckily persisted in doing what he wanted to 
do; took his debtor—metaphorically—by the throat and 
started a small business in Southampton. ‘I loved old 
things,” he writes ; “ I had an instinctive sense of what was 
right and true.... What a lovely life !—seeking the beau- 
tiful, finding every now and then something beyond price, 
and passing these things on to those who loved the true 
and right.” If Mr. Ronan did not then foresee the rascality 
of some of the dealers in the right and true he proved him- 
self a match for them upon occasion. Among the most 
interesting chapters in a fascinating book are his disquisi- 
tions on fraudulent buyers and the iniquities of the furniture 
restorers. Nevertheless honesty exists, and good things 
are actually obtainable. To receive Mr. Ronan’s Con/fessrons 
is to be seized with a violent desire to rush out and pur- 
chase a piece of Waterford glass or a dole cupboard (but 


There is a surprising range about the gallery of poriraits | 
rovided, with plenty of running comment, by Mr. Harry | 
‘urNiss in Some Victorian Men (Lane). At first perusal ] 

felt inclined to rub my eyes and ask myself whether the | 
talented author-artist could really be as old as he made | 
out, for there are no fewer than five separate sketches of 
Cuaries Dickens. Presumably these were not taken from 
the life, for Mr. Furniss only claims to have seen him on 
one occasion ; being present, as a very small boy ina very 
high and crowded gallery, at one of the famous “ readings,” 
Nor do I suppose that he could have known very much of 
Bernat Osporne or of those tried entertainers in another 
sphere, ALBert Suirn and Henry Russext, though it is 
true that the author of ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer!" was to be 
seen occasionally at the Savage Club some forty years ago, 
But the sketches of these celebrities are well worth having. | 
The politicians naturally are the best, for the artist was | 
always practising with them. Most of the giants of the past 








is?), Mr. Ronan lets 
fall a kindly word to 
those who must con- 
tent themselves with 
humbler things than 
the “museum pieces” 
bought by lordly con- 
noisseurs for ever so 
many thousands of 
pounds. The modest 
collection, says Mr. 
Ronan, has a personal 
charm of its own. To 
have gained but one 
fine thing, enriched by 
Time, the master-artist, 
is to succeed in life 
once at least. 


how many people know oY RR a 
what a dole cupboard 1 deal | Ni 
Hg ° Try rm 





I never have thought 
the New Testament a 
happy hunting-ground 
for novelists in search | - a 
of a theme, and Mr. | 2 —— 
Parrick Macaitn’s| =~ —~-— 2 
new book, Zhe Car- 
penter of Orra (Her- 








SOUND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


oa h ‘ Enthusiastic Amateur. “I’m RATHER PROUD OF THESE ENLARGEMENTS 
BERT JENKINS), has not rrom snaps TAKEN aT THR HELL BUNKER AT ToPpprNxc-on-Sra.” 


are here — GLADSTONE 

(4 j}and Disrarui, Jony 

/) | Brigut and Cramper- 

| |}uatn, W. E. Forster 

|} |and Lord IppEsLetcn. 

Of the rest we may pick 

out the portraits of Sir 

GEORGE Rose (last of | 
the judges of the Court 

of Review, and perhaps 

the prince of punsters 

of his time), “ Lewis 

CARROLL” and Sir 

Rosert Bai as among | 
the best : those of Swiy- | 
BURNE and RUSKIN as | 
perhaps the least sue- 

cessful. But there is 

abundance of good ma- 

terial in the book, and 

it makes an admirable 

pendant to the com- 

panion volume on Vic- 

torian women which 

the same indefatigable 

artist produced not very 

long ago. 












Colonel M——( Buiack- 
woop) is correctly de- 
scribed as a romance, 











changed. my opinion. onan 
His saintly carpenter, who comes from nowhere to preach 
brotherly love to the inhabitants of a West-country tin- 
mining town, incidentally wins the hearts of two beautiful 
young women and walks away across the water in the 
end, safely followed by all the best people, while the worst 
quietly sink and drown, is not sufficiently compelling to 
survive the inevitable comparison. There is a suggestion 
that the walking on the water was less a miracle than a 
vision which came to a roomful of people at once, but what 
we really are intended to think about it all is not quite 
clear. Some vivid and sympathetic pictures of slum life 
and suffering poverty are what I like, and expect from Mr. 
Macaint, but the scene where a beautiful girl, the Maapa- 
LENE of the story, is made drunk and then betrayed by the 
villain, scarcely rings true. I liked even less Mr. Macau's 
flights into higher society, where he makes everyone refer 
to Sir Henry Martyn'’s wife as “Lady Henry.” Indeed 
the whole book is curiously haphazard and, in spite of the 
fertile imagination which is evident on every page, rather 
disappointing. 











and I can assure the lovers of romantic fiction that Mr. 
Arrnur Ferrertess has catered most sumptuously for | 
them. The Colonel was a man of mighty deeds and of | 
few words; indeed his conversation often made me think | 
of those laborious days when it was my task to convert | 
elementary English sentences into foreign languages. | 
But he revelled in situations, the tighter the better, and | 
when he got to work bis enemies had good reason to be | 
seared. The scene of his activities was Russia, where he took 
sides with a Prince and Princess in their struggle against | 
the Bolsheviks. It is not a pretty picture that Mr. FeTTer- 
LESS gives us of Russia under Soviet rule, and I entertained 
a fantastic hope that the Colonel would find some way to 
upset it. But the odds were too heavy against him, and, 
after the Prince had been killed, his sister (did I say that 
the Princess was his sister?) was compelled, like C.-#SaAR5 
enemies, to seek safety in flight. I hardly expect to give 
you the surprise of your lives when I tell you that the 
Colonel, having first espoused her cause, concluded this 
gallant story by espousing the lady herself. 


i 
| 
} 
| 
! 
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—— 
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taking the novice to see the laying of i 
§ ol ajas to who is to have the custody of the 
CHARIVARIA. | foundation stone, and telling him to take | haggis, 

Tus House of Commons is assembling | the time from that, is to be abandoned, ** 
this week, and just as we go to press we | ; 6 We hear reports of a crime-wave, and 
learn that the Liberal Party will occupy A con emporary describes a certain|a daily paper remarks that “modern 
the corner seat below the Gangway. duchess as wearing a dress of elephant’s| criminals are making constant use of 

he breath. Not long ago we heard of a| wireless telephony.” It would be in- 

A scientist offers a safe passage in a/ man who claimed to have lit his pipe|teresting to know what crime-wave 

ket tothe moon and back. If the/ with a Thames bargee’s back answer. length they are using. 
traveller does not come back of course | ; r 
the laugh will be on the professor. 
x 





| The latest theory is that the motor 
| bandits now operating in the country 
are anxious to remain anonymous. 


With the idea of being heipful, a 
writer points out that women will 
always be just women. We confess we 
rarely meet this sort to-day. 


® 


“The maintenance of the currency 
lof the realm in its purity is essential,’ 
‘says Sir E. Witp. But the hygienic) A 
tice of burning grimy Treasury | violent exertion causes sugar to accumu- 
| notes has never really caught on with|late in the body. That explains why 
| the public. | plumbers always taste so bitter. : 
It is said that men’s features are! 
i becoming less promin- / ranaeceran 

| ent. Well, look at the 
' number of safety razors | 


‘that are sold. 
| ee 





' 
| 
Ma 
physician has discovered that 
A man reading a newspaper in a 
London ‘bus suddenly became delirious. 
We faney we know that newspapet 


| 
; 
| 





\ London omnibus driven by a Lon- A report states that dancing has beer 

ee aie parry: stopped in Copenhagen 

owing to the spread of 

foot-and-mouth dis- 
rr : 

ease. This malady is es- 

pecially virulent in the 

} case of the fox-trot. 

| ‘ 


* 





* 

A suggestion is being | 
| made that foreign mis- | 
| sions should be con-} 
' ducted by means of 
| radio. But we can 
| hardly picture the na- 
| tives making a hearty | 
| meal from a boiled four- 

' valve set. 


A firm in Glasgow 
is making motor-car 
bodies from crépe de 
chine. We know of an 
| economical wife who is 
|going to cut down a 
| pneumonia blouse into 
ia couple of light two 


An amateur radio ex- | | seaters. " 
| pert is reported to have | ry 
icked up America. 
| This is all right so long 
a8 he doesn’t put it 


Several spiral teeth 
leight feet long and 
fifty thousand 
old have been dis- 


years 





| down any nearer to us. | 
| * x | | eovere “e@ " " 
Se “es ‘ Barbara. “ Mummy, TEACHER says I MUSTN'T BING ANY MORE IN CLASS posgyes a hin = 
“s IS > si 3 7] sic 
| vera garages ope n AND ]’mM THE FASTEST SINGER IN SCHOOL TOO.” . 7”. % ’ | 
j all night are said to use |__ a : ~ dentist said that it 
t 


| gramophones to while away the time. | don man has been seen in the streets of | wasn t going to hurt much. 
| We hope this has been brought to the | Buenos Aires. We concede that, when | 
| noticeof the Society for the Prevention | the road is up in London, drivers have} Professor Baapr reports the exist 
| of Cruelty to Fords. Ito make a détour, but he seems to be | ence of a new planet in the constella 
" ‘ Horsey seems to be 


oing a long 


way round | ti n of Pegasus. 


Sir Henry Norris makes a plea for | itrying to keep his tail up 
| brighter football. One suggestion is | 


| that at the end of the game the referee | should walk like seals 
| should be thrown to the spectators. than walking like minks. 


The latest fashion edict is that women | 
This is better} The Duchess of ArHout says that 

lhockey is a most valuable part of 
la girl's education It certainly gives 


ag 
+ a wonderful stance with a carpet- 


A man has been summoned for getting | he 


It has been estimated that Mr. Fan 
| at a football match. | sweeper. 


| CovER Kina, a well-known West of Eng 
. : ‘ ad : : te ) 

| land journalist, has written more than} What did he think he was watching ‘ 

| | 


excited and shouting 
Mr. Cuement Jerrery holds that it is 
in forty-two years As there are no} as great a crime to empty rubbish into 


| Previous convictions it is possible the! A man who stole sixteen saxophones | the air as it is into the street. Do the 
matter will be allowed to drop British Broadcasting (¢ ompany know 


twenty-four thousand leading articles! Cricket ? 


| 


| from a shop in the West End and melted 
| them down was sentenced to a month's | this? 
His conduct was, of | 








| ‘A Note to the Egyptian Government de 
Yet he might | mands the un'imited extension of the Gezirah 
ea (hitherto held up by native 


West-( 


A Gloucester baby has been born | imprisonment. 
With extra fingers. 


iets “ee 
his seems to be] course, reprehensible 


nature's first attempt to produce the| have done worse. 
ideal Jazz-band pianist. 
* 


irritation ar 
prejudice) 

| Judging by the comments of the 
Nationalist Press, the area of irritation 


‘ountry Paper. 


| Tl e divorce law in Scotland is very 


_ Anew scheme for training bricklayers | c ymplicated,” announces a daily paper. 
= eens to be extending 








a ear? 
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” being discussed. The old idea of| It is certainly not clear on the question | s a 
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EASTWARD HO! 
Wuewn London’s sameness, on my senses palling, 
Suggests a thorough change of sphere, 
I hear the colour of the East a-calling— 
Either the Far one or the Near, 
And beat my wings against the bars, 
Longing for things like ghettos and bazaars. 


I have that restless urge to be a trotter 
In lands where curious scenes occur : 
About the New Jerusalem to potter, 
To sa what remains of Ur; 
To plough the Nile or do Cathay, 
Or probe the native lair of ‘‘ Mr. A.” 


Yet not for just the joy of change and motion 
I itch to gratify this crave ; 
I want to study men and check my notion 
Of how these foreign types behave ; 
po ow to know their morals well, 
And learn their atmosphere and how they smell. 


But in the course of reaching their addresses 
There is a long, long way to go, 

Involving heavy cost for /uxe expresses 
And transit on a P. and O.; 

Why. then proceed to distant shores, 

With miles of aliens at my very doors ? 


London's own East, convenient for inspection, 
The genuine Orient flavour yields ; 

You take a frugal ride in that direction— 
Petticoat Lane or Spitalfields— 

And you may breathe at large an air 

Reeking of tribes from almost anywhere. 


Teuton, Italian, Turk and Pole and Tartar, 
Galician, Lascar, Chink and Dutch, 

But mostly Israelites and apt to barter 
With the authentic Shylock touch ; 

Why penetrate an alien clime 

When you have got these with you all the time? 


Why waste yourself on travel when a thre’p’ny- 
Bit for the bus-conductor’s fee 

Gives you the perfume of the East where Stepney, 
Our little Moscow, lets you see 

(Without careering o’er the foam) 

In Britain’s heart the Bolshevist at home? 0O.S. 





A PROBLEM IN POETICS. 


Dear Sir,—Your interest in the arts prompts me to ap- 
peal to po upon a matter of the gravest concern to all 
lovers of poetry, and to me personally as a poet who, in- 
different to contemporary fame, looks forward with confi- 
dence to the enduring praise of posterity. 

Imagine my feelings when, a short time ago, a Professor 
of Language stated that there was going on in the various 
English dialects a process of phonetic assimilation which 
would result in the standard pronunciation in years to 
come being very different from that of to-day. Ii this be 
true, then my posthumous fame is threatened, for my 
rhymes will be spoilt and my poems robbed of their dis- 
tinetive charm and beauty. I use, for instance, the word 
“ girl” (pronounced “ gurl”) very frequently as a rhyme; 
but it appears to be pronounced in at least three other 
ways, viz. as “gal,” “gel” and “gairl.” Should it come 
about that one of these supersedes “ gurl,” it would ruin 
the music of one of my sweetest lyrics, beginning 
Whenever I think of you, dear girl, 

My thoughts revolve in a joyous whirl. 











Again “lady” in the present standard dialect rhymes with 
“shady,” but it is possible that in time it will rhyme with 
“tidy.” This would not matter very much, as it is Tittle 
used as a rhyme, were it not for the fact that the sound 
“lady ” is an essential constituent of the solemn harmony 
of an epitaph I once wrote (by special request), now en- 
graved on the subject's tomb, and of course impossible of 
alteration. I do not think that the family of the departed 
will mind my quoting it ; they are dear friends of mine and 
are among the few who have sufticient poetic sensibility to 
appreciate my work. 

Here lies Lucinda Bridget O'Grady ; 
In life she was a beautiful lady. 

She never did aught of mean or shady, 
Did Mistress Lucinda Bridget O'Grady. 

Happily, I can look forward to many years of usefulness 
in my art, and it is with the hope of forestalling possible 
phonetic changes which might mar my work, and of making 
it proof against the intrusion of discordant rhymes that I beg 
the favour of your opinion on the following suggestion, which 
briefly is this : to provide alternative lines so that those end- 
ing with the obsolete pronunciation may be omitted and the 
poem still be a coumplete whole. Let me illustrate my mean- 





ing by quoting the opening lines, with their alternatives, of 
one of my nature poems. The words in italics represent | 
possible changes in accepted pronunciation. 
THE MAGPIE, | 

With startled rush thro’ burgeon'd brush, the magpie scours 
away (awa). 

{ What time I've beon (bin) thro’ coppice green in merry month | 
of May 

What time I've bin thro’ briar and whin where feather'd min- 

{ strels caw. 

I forbear to quote more of my own work. I have no 
wish to create a literary sensation or to be the victim of 
the pestering publisher. Instead, I will quote from some 
of our classic poets and show how by adopting my plan 
they might have made their fame more secure. Take for | 
instance Miton’s L’ Allegro :— 


“Sometimes with secure delight (delotght) 

{ The upland hamlets will invite. . .” 

| We ‘ll watch the yokels pitch the quoit.. . 
* And young and old come forth to play (p/yy) 

{ On a sunshine holiday.” 

{ These at banker; those “T spy!” 


Or GoxipsmitH’s Deserted Village :— 


“There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule (reiw/e) 
{ The village master taught his little school.” 
| The village master birched the stupid mule. 





I have always thought it a great pity that no attempt has | 
been made to preserve the wit and elegance of those | 
couplets of Pork which have been marred by changed | 
pronunciation. I am emboldened to offer a substitute for | 
the obsolete rhyme “tay ”’ in his well-known couplet :— 
“Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey 
{ Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea.” 
| Dost sometimes counsel take—and oft Tokay. 
I should point out that there are instances where pho- 
netic changes might work to the advantage of a poet who 
has used a false rhyme, e.g. :— 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
*Twas only that when he was off he was ecting. 


I trust I have made my meaning clear. Of course, in 


the definitive edition of my works, every poem will contain 
only such rhymes as the prevailing pronunciation will 
warrant, The omitted lines might be included in a critical 
appendix for the use of historians of phonetics. 

Yours obediently, 


I am, 








Orpnevus Tree (7yoipe). 


——— 
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Mistress. “1l've 
Maid, “1L ’aven's 
BEING 8O ABSENT-MINDED, 


BEEN LOOKING ALL 
DONE 
P’RAPS 'E 


DIARY OF A MONDAINE. 
Mayfair Mansions. 

We were all simply ‘normously in 
trigued when the announcement ap- 
peared :—* A marriage has been ar- 
ranged and will shortly take place 
between Lord James Beauregard, sec- 
ond son of the Duke of Oldacres, and 
the Hon. Lucy Mallalieu, youngest 
daughter of the late Lord Cotswold 
and sister of the present peer.” 

To those who don’t know nuthin 
about nuthin it sounds quite correct 
and suitable. To Us, the Wise Ones, 
it’s just the uttermost limit of the i im- 
Mais voyons un peu, Let's 
Getting 
towards middle age, if not already there, 
with strict old-fashioned notions; never 
called *Cotty” by anyone and objecting 
to our calling Sybil * Billy,” Cotswold 
is that last-eentury creature, a jealous 
husband ; while Sybil, still young and 
pretty, is that all-centuries creature, a 
wife who loves admiration from all and 


possible. 


sundry and from one in particular. The | 


one in particular in her case is Jimmy 
Beauregar.!, the dearest naughtiest 
thing that ever was the despair of 
mothers, 


OVER TUE 
NOTHING WITH 
"S GONI 
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WHAT 
Masren 


DARLING DOG 
THIS APTERNOO AND 


HAVE, YOU DONE WITH THE 
WENT OF} IN BUCH A HURRY 


House For Toro. 
"mm, Ma’am; pur Tut 


AND PACKED IT.” 


| as Ue 
When a girl's called Luey one knows )@ boy-and-girl dinner-and-theatre party 


what to expect, and in the case of Luey|for Lucey. Jimmy was invited, and, 
Mallalieu one gets it! She’s Cotswold’s I the morning of the dav, some flowers 
| half-sister, more than twenty years|were sent to Sybil. Cotswo!d came 
younger, and looks up to him as a|into her dressing-room for a chat, saw 


| 

father, though perhaps that’s not say- the flowers on the table, picked them 
ing — nowadays. She's been what up and found, what Sybil had ove 
called ‘carefully brought | looked, a slip of paper wrapped round 
up;" she doésn’t like cocktails or|one of the stems, tore it off, looked at 
if she did, wouldn't ~* and then, with any amount of last- 


used to be 


cigarettes, and, 
allowed to 
ée without t 


drink ‘em or smoke ‘em ;| century fury glaring from his eyes, said, 
temperament as he threw it in front of Sybil: 
shingled. As someone said|“ What's the meaningof this? ‘Jimmy’ 
when Lucy's hair was mentioned, “ All| is James er I suppose ? 
the daughters of the House of Mallalieu Sybil read: “To my Adored One 
wear their hair in ringlets up to twenty-| from Jimmy. 
five.” | heart wear these near /ers to-night 

And to think of Jimmy, who finds | Billy’s mind works at lightning speed, 
the jeune fille even of the 


she’s quit : also! 


she's not , 


} 


alvanced|She saw her name wasn't eo 
twen-cent type a bore, and who was the }and she said calmly, ‘‘ Yes, 
first to dub Lucy “ Little Miss White | | thought it best the ‘child shouldn't t have 
Muslin,’ 's stuck—to think | it till I knew whether you approved.” 
of Jimmy, romantic devotion to |‘ Luev'! "ried Cotswold, surpri: e taking | 
Sybil Cotswold is almost an old story ithe pli ce of anger and jealousy. Then | 
to the wise Jimmy engaged to|he kissed Sybil, begged her pardon and 
Lucy! It was too strange, too horribly | sent for Lucy. When he spoke to her | 
absurd to bear; and we should have! of the flowers and the note, ‘the clu id” | 
burst if Billy hadn't taken us behind | per formed a series of magnificent blushes 
Whether she touched up| | that seemed to confirm all Sybil's super 


a name that 





W he se 


ones 


the scenes 
who can say? But! fibs. Jimmy had done a fewduty-dances 
They were givin 


the negative a bit, 
this is her account. 


with her and it appeared the poor infant 





Will the queen of my | 


I know. I] 
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had bestowed her young affections on 
him. She wound up her blushing and | 
stammering act by running to her step- | 
sister-in-law and crying on her shoulder 

for joy and wonder. 

Poor Billy! Before evening she con- 
trived to ring up Jimmy and tell him, 
“He found the note with the flowers. 
How could you be such an idiot ? Had 
to say it was for Lucy. You've got to 

lay up.” 

At night Lucy wore the flowers, and 
Cotswold spoke toJimmy with brotherly 
seriousness. A day or so later the an- | 

nouncement appeared. . And now was | 
| there ever a more colossal and unbeliev- | 











| able imbroglio? PoorJimmy,in a dazed | 
| state, engaged to Little Miss White Mus- 
i slin: Little Miss White Muslin, in the | 

seventh heaven, engaged to the hero of | 
| her dreams ; Cotsw old hoping Jimmy de- | 
| serves his happiness. and arranging to | 











| bestow Lucy on him early in the New | 
| Year; Sybil furious with herself for 
' overlooking the note among the flowers, 
| furious with Jimmy for his imprudence 
| in putting it there, furious with Lucy, | 
ifurious with Cotswold. Juste 
| Quelle affaire ! 
Pixie Dashmore says the only possl- | 
| ble solution of such difficulties as theirs | 
| would be an earthquake on a large scale. 
| 





sal f 
Clet . 





| Tots Uppingham and I have a great, 
| big, cruel grievance. 
| A rumour arose lately that Pond of 
| Neville-row, whodresses Kings, Princes, 
}and Presidents (and dressed Kaisers | 
when there were such things), would be 
among the New Year honours people 
as Lord Pond of Snipwell. «‘ And quite 
right too,” ‘‘he deserves it 
for giving us those adorable creatures, 
Basil and Bobbie.” Indeed, Pond’s 


we said ; 


| new departure in setting up two hand 

some mannequins for showing the last | 

shout in men’s fashions has had a succés | Husband 

jou. They've been seen every where | Wife. “No, DEAR, IT'S ONE 





THE HOME-COMING. 


“TELLING LIES 18 NOT ONE OF 











= / 


MY PAILINGS.” 


>; OF YOUR FEW SUCCESSES 








and 've been petted by everyone. I was | —— : ————— = 
mensely éprise of Basil, and so was Tots | influence in recommending him for a 
of Bobbie. They 've been in our boxes peerage. Pond closed with the offer. 
when they've been wearing the latest} Yesterday Tots came rushing in. 

| theatre modes ; and we've danced a lot } « Sylvia Dolgelly, have you heard ?” 
with them at the “ Never say Die” and | «Tots Uppingham, I have.” 

is The Grey Squirrel,” when they ve| She threw herself into my 


“aris, 
been showing the Fox Trot vest or|“ Your beautiful Basil and my beloved 
And now it! Bobbie are things of the past,” she 


| Something of that kind. 
«“ And our cruel insulting sons 


| Seems Pond’s prospective peerage is not | sob! ed 
| for setting up Basil and Bobbie, but for} were in that part of the deputation 
| getting rid of them! ithat said they represented Sons of—of 
| It’s said that a deputation of well- | flighty Dowagers !” 

known people interviewed Pond, saying| ‘1 ‘d disinherit Dolgelly if I'd any- 
they represented Husbands of Wives, | thing to do it with,” 1 sobbed. 

Mothers of marriageable Daughters,and| “If it weren't that I've nothing to 
Sons of flighty Dowagers; they said | leave,” sobbed Tots, “I'd leave Upping 
Basil and Bobbie were becoming a| ham nothing;” and we mingled ourtears. 
soctal danger, and that, if Pond, in the| So 1 was scarcely in spirits for Pixie 
best interests of society, would suppress |Dashmore when she rushed in this 
them, the deputation would use their] afternoon, jubilant over a new thrill. 





She was at the “ Never Say Die” last 


hectic time, when the finishing touch 
was put to everything by the place 
being raided in the wee sma’ hours 
Seems they were smoking a brand of 
cigarettes that mustn't be smoked after 
midnight. “ My dear, it was the com 
pletest thing!” she cried. “I'd sasked 
rather a delicious new man to dance, 
jand I said to him, ‘ You ‘re very nice, 
| but I can't quite place you. You dance 
in a formal restrained way, and you 
say “Madam.” Who and what are you, 
anyway?’ And he said,‘ You'll know 
presently, Madam.’ And we did, for 
we were all arrested! Sylvia, youdon't 
know what life can hold till you've 
danced with rather a delicious new man, 
and thedance ends by his arresting you!” 








night, and they were having rather a 
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THE AMERICAN TOURIST AT HOME. 

VIIL.—Free Sreecu 1x America. 

Wuew Will mentioned the concerts 
which the Philharmonic Orchestra is 
| giving in the open-air up town—far, 
| far up town, where the open-air begins 
| to open—and suggested that we should 
| go, my first thought—and it grieves 
| me to record it, for I am a lover of 
| fine music, not to mention open-air— 
. Was that the stadium where they were 
| being held was constructed entirely of 
| concrete, 
| Yes, it is,” said Will, when I re- 
| minded him of this fact; “ quite a nice 
_ piece of architecture. Arena, colon- 
| nade rf 
| Will,” said I boldly, “I’m not think- 
| ing of the architecture; I'm thinking 
| of sitting for two very solid hours on 








But by the end of the Overture to 
“Oberon” we had two feet of concrete 
step apiece and our knees were striking 
against the backs of the party in front. 

On my immediate left was a middle- 
aged woman (not native-born), with 
diamonds in her ears, who rather dis- 
dained the whole show ; in front of us 
was a quartette of “ young people” (not 
native-born), who seemed to have got 
in by mistake; they apparently took 
the entertainment for a sort of baseball 
game and carried on continual loud 


more seriously than I had. They 
brought up a point I hadn’t considered. 
Their argument was“ Save your clothes, 
back and health; save your clothes.” 
We seemed to be taking our lives in our 
hands. I had thought if my clothes 
could save me I should be satisfied. 
The pads were designed to save a circle 
of one’s clothes, back and health about 
six inches in diameter, so Will and I 
rented two of them each. 

Another enthusiastic young man 
with a large tag in his cap, on which 
were exhibited the names of his wares 
and the prices, stopped us and advised 
us to start the evening off right by 
knocking down a pair of ice-cold dopes ; 
but we decided to fight it out without 
stimulant if possible, and cast our pads 
on the cement steps. The orchestra was 
tuning up, but apparently nobody had 


intention of rattling the conductor. 
During the fourth of Braunms’ Sym- 
phonies one of them brought out some 


passed them down.the line. 











| concrete.” 

| This shocked and 
| pained Will deeply ; he 
| raised his eyebrows and 
| said, Oh, of course, if 
| I didn’t care enough 
| about fine music to bear 
| a little discomfort, that 
| was a different thing 
| altogether. So I insist- 
| ed on our going up that 
| very evening. He pro- 
| tested ; he wouldn’t for 
| the world be the cause 
| of my passing an uncom- 
| fortable evening. But 
| I insisted. 

| When we reached the 
| outside of the stadium 
the crowd was assem- 
| bling from all direc- 
| tions. There were Jews 
'and Hungarians and 


A FRIGHTFUL LO 
Wife (with qu 








Husband (who has been asked his plans for the day). “Wet, My DEAR, I’vt 


THE GOLF CLUB.” 


— } on my immediate left 

took up in detail an ac- 
| count of the rudeness of 
}a subway guard. This 
brought us to the inter- 
| men with the ice-cold 
drinks. 


| silence, due to the ex 

| tremediffieulty of drink 

ling out of bottles and 
talking at the 
| time. 
| clinking of these bottles 
and an occasional ex- 
| clamation, the concrete 





us in peace, 
Just before the open- 
| ingof thelast part of the 
we _____! programme the people 


t OF WoRK. I REALLY OUGHT TO—— 


ick intelligence). ** MARY, YOUR MASTER WILL BED LUNCHING At 





| Armenians and Jews and Italians and} seen 


| Greeks and Jews and Russians and 
| Jews, and all the permutations and com- 
| binations of these, and up against the 
| wall I thought I recognized a little 
| group of Americans. 
| It’s asmall world,” said I, pointing 
| them out to Will. 
| But Willdoubted if they were native- 
born Americans. ‘The mere fact that 
they are bare-headed and wear knicker- 
bockers doesn’t necessarily mean that 
they're native-born Americans,” he 
| . . 
| said. ‘Indeed I think they are what 
are known as native-born foreigners.” 
| I told him [didn’t see any real reason 
| why there shouldn't be a few native- 
| born Americans up there; it didn’t 
_ seem so unbelievable to me. But Will 
| wouldn’t argue about it, so we bought 
| tickets and wen‘ through the gate. 
Just inside were enthusiastic young 
; men doing a thriving business in rent- 
| ing little straw pads for five cents. 


| They seemed to take the concrete even | 





it yet; the enthusiastic young| round us, having got rid, by the ice-cold 
men were still vociferously trying to/drinks, of any hoarseness they migh 
save everybody's clothes, back and! have contracted through the strain of 
health, and trying to make everybody | competing with a hundred-and-five 
see that the only possible way of getting} musicians, settled down for a short 
through the evening was with the aid! breathing space before giving a bette: 
of an ice-cold cocoa-cola, tifteen cents. | account of themselves in the second 
It also appeared that they sold all the! half. 
other kinds of soft drinks, every one of| According to the programme the 
which was guaranteed to defy the| man they would have to deal with in 
warmth of the evening and remain at|the beginning of the second half was 
a temperature just above freezing. We|'Tscuatkovsky. I personally didn't 
were the only people that I could see| think Tscnarkovsky could give them 
who were planning to take on the con- much of a match; they had already 
cert bare-handed ; everybody else was| made Braums’ Op. 98 seem like pan 
fortifying himself with soda- waters and | 
chero-colas and orange-crushes and in- | the same thing for Tscuatxovsky. | 
numerable cigarettes and cigars. could think of only one man capable 
When the programme opened Will of putting up any competition against 
j and [ were fairly comfortably situated ; | them, and that was Ricaarp WAGNER, 


we had cast our pads on the outskirts | and he wasn’t scheduled to appea! until 
| 
i the last. 


of the crowd, on the principle that, 

whatever else happened, we should at | Tscuaikovsky failed, as I knew he 
least have space enough to stand up| would—failed badly. Nobody near us 
now and then and rest our pret tf ae to know that he had even 


¢ 





talk with one another with the evident | 


snapshots of himself on the beach and | 
In the | 
third movement these were returned to | 
the wallet of the owner, and the woman | 


| mission and the young | 





The intermission was | 
passed in comparative 


same | 
Except for the} 


| was allowed to press on 


tomime, and [ felt that they could do | 
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Customer, “ THat 


entered the field. A great part of the 
audience had gone up in the colon- 
nade during the intermission to see how 
cigarettes would taste up there, and it 
took them Andante sostenuto, Andante 
in modo di canzona, and Pizzicato sos- 
tentato to get anywhere near their seats 
again; even the Allegro con fuoco 
sounded very far away through the 
scraping of shoes on concrete and the 
general fortissimo created by every- 
body's efforts to trace his own straw 
pad. Will and I applauded ; Tscnaik- 
ovsky had fought a good fight against 
overwhelming odds. 

Then the conductor turned over the 
page to Wacner, and I thought I caught 
him flinging a “ trump-this” glance at 
the audience. 

But the audience had its own way of 
trumping men like WaGNer. No sooner 
had the drummer rolled his initial 
thunder than all the best conversa- 
tionalists in the audience began to go 
home. The quartette of young people 
in front, the woman on my immediate 
left, and her companion, all gathered up 
their baggage and retreated. It seemed 
fo me a pretty cowardly way of ad- 
mitting defeat; but it did give us 
materially more room, and I slid my 








*S THE SORT OF THING I WANT. 





| pair of fireless cookers along the cement 
|into the vacant place. I beckoned to 
| Will to spread out. 
| But Will looked worried. 
By this time the aisles were black 
with people departing, all for some 
reason I could not understand, in a 
| violent hurry. 

“What's the matter with these peo- 
ple?” said Will, looking at them. 

Then suddenly he leaped straight to 
| his feet as if the straw pads had at last 
| caught fire. 

“Come on!” he cried to me in a loud 
whisper; “ for the Lord’s sake, hurry!” 
With this he plunged fighting into the 
| crowd. 

I left the orchestra doing its futile 

hest to prevent a stampede, and ran 
after him as fast as the dense throng 
would let me. At the gate I looked 
back and saw that everybody was leav- 
ing but the musicians. 
I saw Will's fleeting back as hedashed 
| up the crowded sidewalk towards a line 
lof buses. He passed the first bus, 
| passed the second, the third, the fourth; 
| I caught him in perspiring despondency 
lat the steps of the last bus. 

“What in the name de Dieu is the 
matter?” I cried, breathless. 
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Shop Assistant. “THERE'S A GOOD STRONG PAIR THAT WILL LAST YOt 
I'LL TAKE THOSE.” 
Shop Assistant. “‘Tuaxk you, Str. WiLL ONE PAIR BE ENOUGH?” 





wiansooll 








FOR EVER.” 


** There's not a seat left,” he moaned, 
‘not a single seat.” 

We sat down on the curb and rested. 
‘From the way this crowd behaves I 
believe there are more native-born Ameri- 
cans in it than I thought,” I said, 

‘‘Nonsense,” said Will. ‘ Native- 
born Americans rarely bother with con- 
certs; this crowd seems native-born 
because one of the first native-born 
traits that foreigners pick up is the in- 
ability to sit still for more than fifteen 





minutes. When we come again we shall | 


have to leave the concert during the 


intermission if we hope to get a seat on | 


a bus—or, better still, keep our seats 
on the bus and not go into the stadium 
at all.” 

And I told him that this alternative 
would be agreeable tome. U.S. A. 








Love’s Young Dream. 
“ Young Lady (age 49) would like to meet a 
Young Man about the same age.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper, 


“The solution of the little puzzle was, of | 


course, ‘Adam Bede,’ by G. Field. A surpris 
ing number of competitors spelt the author's 
name ‘ Elliot,’ which is wrong.” —Local Paper. 
It certainly seems a silly way to spell 
Field. 
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THE END OF AN IDYLL. 

Ir was all over with Horace in less 
than three minutes. In the time that 
it takes to soft-boil an eyg Horace be- 
came transformed from an ordinary 
lethargic office-boy to a being of rapid 
pulses, flashing eye and heaving chest. 

Those who are soured by official con- 
tact with Horace’s kind may hazard 
the guess that this change was wrought 
in the boy by his missing the top step 
in the dark; but the explanation in 
this instance is that in the very brief 
interval Horace had fallen in love. 

This is how it happened. Sent out 
by the cashier for the insurance stamps, 
~ Bn was dawdling along a round- 
about route to the post-office when he 
drifted to rest before a shop-window. 
Inside a girl was occupied in demon- 
strating the facility with which in- 
scriptions could be set-up and changed 
on a new type of window-sign. 

She was a nice girl; but that is not 
to say that hundreds of business men 
would have stopped to gaze in at her 
window in the course of the day, as 
they did, had it not been for the novelty 
of the sign. 

Horace, however, fell at the first 
| glance. Something—the poise of her 
| head, the curve of her arm, or what- 
| ever it was—stirred him to the depths 
and brought his nose flat against the 
glass wall of her bower. He gazed en- 
tranced. At last, greatly daring, he 
hurred heavily on the pane, and in the 
resulting condensation of his fiery 
breath he wrote backwards for the 
benefit of the damsel— 

HULLO! 


The lady made no sign but, daintily 
aloof, began to dismantle the precept 
she had just set up— 

CHEAPNESS! 
RELIABILITY! 
ECONOMY! 

Perhaps she had not seen his over- 
ture, the first bud of his burgeoning 
‘love. Then suddenly Horace's heart 
' gave a postman’s knock and there was 
a buzzing in his ears like a number 
engaged, for she had paused deliberately 
before finally clearing the board so that 
he might read— 

CHE BE 
R I 
oO ! 

Passers-by, casually joining Horace 

_at the window, brought the young 

couple’s first exchange of blandishments 
_toan end. Yet afterwards, you may 
| be sure, never a day passed but Horace’s 
| face, in his employer's time or his own, 
came up against that magic window. 
| Sweet nothings passed between them 
_ in this secret fashion, and soon Horace 











knew from the way she broke up the 
word 
EFFECTIVE 
that the name of his inamorata was 
EFF I E. 

The impetus of the affair was checked 
by agonising hindrances. Their tryst- 
ing place was so beset by idlers who 
merely wished to gape at the sign that 
once for a whole week the tantalised 
Horace had to live on the memory that 
when he had traced the question in his 
own condensed breath— 

WHOSE YOUR SWEETHEART? 
the maid had shyly dismantled the 
injunction— 

BUY 
ONE 
NOW! 
to leave for a delicious moment the 
coy admission— 
y 
E 
W! 

Furthermore, the manager of the 
establishment hovered like a black 
cloud over the lovers’ ripening affec- 
tions. He had been so incensed to find 
traces on the glass of Horace’s romantic 
symbolism—two hearts pierced by a 
single arrow—that he remained on the 
alert, wondering frequently and loudly 
why, with all the square miles of plate- 
glass in the City to choose from, some 
devil of a boy must select their window 
for his drawing of a couple of kidneys 
on a skewer. 

Then, to crown all, Horace’s em- 
ployers, petitioned by their West End 
Branch for the loan of a junior to do 
some donkey-work, were pleased to lend 
them Horace. Thus, for three weeks 
Horace’s body moved dazedly through 
irksome tasks in the West while his 
spirit hovered incessantly round the 
crystal retreat of his lady-love. 

When at last they recalled him to his 
ordinary duties in the City he was de- 
lighted to be sent out very soon witha 
telegram. He flew from the office, re- 
pressing an intense desire to sing ; and 
his heart leapt with joy because an 
east wind was blowing the sleet across 
the streets—ideal weather for his 
wooing, for the blizzard would drive 
idlers away from Effie’s shrine, and the 
cold would raise a vapour on the glass 
so that there would be no necessity for 
him to hurr. ‘ 

Arriving eagerly, his numbed finger 
traced in provocative letters— 

EFFIE! 

To his dismay she remained frigid. 
In vain did he underline his silent ery 
in the opaqueness of the pane and em- 
phasise his sincerity with a further note 
of exclamation. Effie, unresponsive, 





continued her task. Under her deft 
fingers the legend aLL-RouND UTILITY 
faded away without yielding one soft 
word, and theepigram BEST Is CHEAPEST 
appeared and then disappeared with no 
sign of a message. 

Was it that Effie, piqued by Horace’s 
innocent absence, merely wished to 
tease him? Or did those half-obliter- 
ated marks higher up on the window 
tell of a rival—taller than he and, 
maybe, with kinkier hair ? 

We shall never know. But it is cer- 
tain that Horace, maddened by the 
inclemency of his mistress and the 
weather, turned abruptly from Effie’s 
window and, reckless of the furious 
double tide of traffic, plunged blindly 
off the pavement; for Effie, in breaking 
up the assertion— 

USEFUL IN 
SHOPS & 





OFFICES 
had made known to Horace her decree 
if 
HOP 


OFF 





Good Causcs. 

Tue blue flag of the Missions to Sea- 
men flies over their ships and their 
Institutes in a hundred-and-twenty of 
the ports of the world. Their fine work, 
carried on by over three hundred chap- 
lains and laymen, is to care forthe bodies 
and souls of our Merchant Sailors. 
** Poor old Merchant-Jack,” wrote CLark | 
Russex, “you do all the real, bitter, | 
savage work of the deep; but you get | 
no honour, no applause, no reward; 
England pays no heed.” This national | 
reproach had already been wiped out 
long before the gallantry and self-sacri- | 
fice of the Merchant Service in the War | 
had made an irresistible claim upon our 
gratitude. But this debt remains, and | 
Mr. Punch is confident that the country | 
needs only to be told in what way it | 
may best be paid. And he knows of no 
better way than tosend help to this cause 
that stands in pressing need of it. Gifts | 
should be addressed to the Honorary 
Secretaries, The Missions to Seamen, 11, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. A 
Bazaar in aid of this good work will be 
held at Hyde Park Hotel on Decembe: 
Lith. 


Under the patronage of the QUEEN, 
Queen ALEXANDRA, Lady CARIsBROOKE, | 
Lady Howarp pE WALDEN, the Duchess | 
of Norrouk and Lady Sarissury, a Ball 
will be held at Claridge’s on December | 
10th, in aid of Queen Charlotte's Mater- | 
nity Hospital. Tickets 30s., or six for 
£7 10s. Od., can be had from Miss Diana | 
Maxrxs, 10, Lennox Gardens, 8.W.1. | 
or Miss VavaHan-Moroay, 1, Hans | 
Place, S.W.1 
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j Charlady. 1 DON’? MiND COMIN’ 
Lady. “It’s VERY GOOD OF you. 
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SONGS BETTER LEFT UNSUNG. 
Tae human voice by general consent 
Is voted the most perfect instrument, 


Sopranos, over-zealous in agility, 

Exhaust their energies in mere futility 

The sort of music that promotes dejec 

} __ tion 

Unless it 's sung to absolute perfection 

The tenor, short of neck and stout and 

squat— 

Though cast to play the hero of the plot- 

Trumpeting forth his horrible high C's, 
Is not a man but merely a disease.” 
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Yet in the concert-room or on the stage 
Often excites the captious critic's rage. | 
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AGAIN TO OBLIGE YER.” 
Bur wat I REALLY REQUIRE IS DA/LY CONDESCENBION.” 


NOW AN 


The rich contralto, seldom blessed with 
brains, 
| Imparts no colour to her velvet strains, 
| But does at times elicit from her boots 
| Portentous boomings and sonorous 
hoots. 
Lastly, the basso is a dismal dog, 
Who seldom sets his audience agog ; 
Mostly the villain; frequently a bore 
Emitting platitudes with “sullen roar.” 
Yet I have known four sovereigns of song 
| Who in the realm of sound could do 
no wrong, 
Matching the finest violins or ’celli— 
Trernina, the De Reszkes and Tre- 
BELLI. 














Precept and Practice. 


“Publicity posters bearing the notice ‘Shop 


in Mansfield; it pays,’ are being printed by 
a Belfast firm for Mansfield Chamber of Com- 
merce.”—Daily Paper 


“Japanese wants German teacher, 6 hours 
weekly ; salary expected."—-American Paper. 
Quite right too. “ Make Germany pay!” 

“The hardier roses continue to bloom, and 
the later chrysanthemums and a few precoci- 
ous perennials help to contrive a belated 
gaiety.”—Daily Paper. 

This must be the garden of the young 
lady who— 
“Went out one day 
In @ relative way 
And returned on the previous night.” 
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A SMALL HOUSEHOLD. 





“Now WHAT DO YOU REMEMBER ABOUT ADAM AND Eve?” 
“ THEY WOS PUFFICKLY HAPPY TILL THE SERVANT CAME.” 








THE FIRE-ENGINE PERIL. 


A Frew days ago I was doing my 
ordinary domestic shopping at a pro- 
vision store when the manager came 
to ask me if I had seen their Christmas 
bazaar, and, following his directions, I 
entered the toy department. 

I found myself in a place congested 
with engines of war, aeroplanes, tanks, 
dreadnoughts, submarines, destroyers 
and soldiers of all nations armed to the 
teeth, besides trains, motor-cars and 
other toys of every description. 

To the assistant who came forward 
I expressed my admiration of his show, 
but suggested that the toys would have 
been displayed to better advantage if 
he had arranged them differently. It 
was absurd to allow dolls to lie asleep 
on the railway line, right in the track 
of an on-coming train, and what was 
a British policeman in uniform doing 
standing on a shelf staring at a French 
nursemaid when he should obviously 
be on point duty down below, holding 
up the traffic to let the fire-engine 
pass ? 

The blockaded fire-engine, complete 
with tank, hose-pipe, pump and ladder 





| 





at three guineas, was extricated from its 
ignominious position for my closer in- 
spection, and I felt greatly tempted to 
buy it for my nephews, though I was 
rather apprehensive of the uses to 
which they might put it. What if 
some of the property of their little 
sister Molly were sacrificed for experi- 
mental purposes ! 

I imagined the sort of newspaper 
paragraph that might appear in the 
New Year :— 

“ Early in the forenoon of yesterday 
a fire broke out in the dolls’ house of 
Miss Molly Fairlock. Thanks to the 
smart turn-out of the nursery brigade 
the fire was soon got under, but not 
before the house, which was of timber, 
was completely gutted. It is feared 
that all the inhabitants perished in the 
flames. 

“ By a fortunate coincidence the fire- 
engine was on the scene at the moment 
of the outbreak. 

“ The origin of the fire is at present 
unknown, but there is every reason to 
believe it was the work of incendiaries. 

“The nurse told our correspondent 
that she had not left the nursery five 
minutes when she was recalled by the 





violent ringing of the nursery bell and 
cries of ‘Fire! Fire!’ She found the 
room in a state of wild confusion and 
Miss Fairlock prostrate with grief. The 
gallant firemen were playing the hose 
on the blazing edifice, and heroic efforts 
were being made by means of a ladder 
to rescue the servants, whose set white 
faces could be seen pressed against the 
glass of the upper windows. These, it 
was discovered, would not open, and by 
the time the firemen had smashed the 
glass it was too late to save the im- 
prisoned victims.” 
xe se % * 

In the end I did not buy the fire- 
engine. The thought of Molly weeping 
for her dolls because they were not 
was more than I could bear. 








Faithful after Death. 
“TI notice the Fowls are keener since having 
your Food. My Late Pullets have started 
laying to-day.”—Advt. in Local Paper. 





“There is a coal shortage right now, on 
Long Island, which is equivalent to over 
60,00) families not having filled their coal bins, 
one of whom we are which.”—American L’aper. 
We like our American cousins, but we 
can’t abide their relatives. 
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THE NEW PIED PIPER. 

‘The series of orchestral Concerts for Child 
ren, organised by Mr. Rospert Mayer, and 
conducted by Dr. Marcotm Sarcrnr, are 
drawing large and enthusiastic audiences at 
the Central Hall, Westminster. | 
In the days of the era Victorian 

Our children, subdued and effaced 
By discipline pre-Montessorian, 

Were lacking in musical taste 
| They played on the shrill penny trum- 

ret 

And, when they were given a drum, 
Were wont to belabour and bang on 

the tabor 
Until it was dumb. 











| For the rest, a sad memory lingers 
In many an elderly mind 
| Of a governess rapping the fingers 
That failed the right phrases to find, 
| Alternating with secret enjoyment 

Of whistles and even Jew’s harps, 
| Where pleasure was doubled in being 
untroubled 

By flats or by sharps. 


But the Georgian child has evaded 
| The torture of learning with tears 
| How to strum, and is now being aided 
| To use not his fingers but ears: 
For concerts are planned for his train 
ing 
| With nothing to bother or bore, 
| But a genial conductor who acts as 
instructor 

In critical lore. 


With friendly perception discerning 
The musical needs of to-day 
He sees, in the progress of learning 
To listen, a happier way ; 
Reserving the 76/e of performance 
To experts, who gain little grist 
By playing and grinding and frequently 
finding ; 
It hard to exist. 


He shows us, what no pianola 

Or gramophone can, that the tone 
Of the violin, 'cello, viola, 

Has each got a soul of its own; 

And he teaches his juvenile audience 
To memorize themes by the “rag” 
Of cunningly choosing for each some 

amusing 
And suitable tag. 


His programmes are wisely eclectic 
With Haypn and Bacu they begin, 
But do not encourage the hectic — 
Purveyors of desolate din, 
And Menperssoun isn’t excluded 
As one of the musical whigs, 
And the Sylvia ballet is in the right 
galley, 
In spite of the prigs. 





So here's to the SarGent whose drilling | 

Of nice little maidens and boys 
Is consistently aimed at instilling 
A taste for harmonious joys ; 


| 





; Sunda 




















“ Have A CIGAR?” 
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“No, THANKS—SWORN OFF SMOKING.” 


‘“ WELL, PUT ONE IN YOUR POCKET FOR TO-MORROW.” 


Who, in fine, as a super- or hyper- 
Magician of blameless renown, 
Is kinder and riper in type than the 
Piper 


Of Hamelin Town. 








Congestion in the Church. 
“Six well-known laymen will occupy the 
pulpit in the St. ——’s Parish Church on 
vening.”—Provincial Paper. 


“A shilling inc’dent was witnessed in Ar 
broath’s goalmouth when Stewart was twice 
illed upon to save from a corner.” 
Scots Paper. 


Bang went saxpece each time. 





Oriental Irony. 

“Dr, ——, Indian Phrenologist and Physi 
cian, Advises on Matrimony, Rheumatism 
Bronchitisand otherailments.”— Daily Paper 


“ What have really become of our old-fash 
ioned summers ?”"—Jloliday Magazine. 


We fear they have gone the way of 


our old-fashioned grammar. 


From a film article :— 

“* Arabella’ is not unlike Jane Austen’ 
classical ‘ Black Beauty,’ having as its chief 
theme the autobiography of a horse.” 

Scots Paper. 
Also ran, Miss Sewenn’s Emma 




















MR. GIBSON. 


Mr. Gibson has retired. 

Mr. Gibson had many friends in this 
suburb, but most of them I fancy never 
knew his name. For Mr. Gibson was 
the ticket-collecter at our Underground 
railway-station. Ticket-collectors come 
and go; one day I give my ticket toa 
young boy, another day I give it to an 
old one; they are a decent friendly body 
of men, and one passes the time of day 
with them; but when they are moved 
on to Baron’s Court or elsewhere, it 
would be an hypocrisy to pretend that, 
as a rule, they leave a gap in one’s life. 
But I want to tell Mr. Gibson that he 
was missed. Immediately. 

Our station is one of those undis- 





tinguished places where the Under- 


of wireless masts that marked the 
wrecks among his sea of suburbs. One 
would have said he had just rounded 
the Horn. 

None the less he always knew whether 
the next train stopped at Gloucester 
Road or not. And then we would talk. 
His talk was common-sense, common- 
sense and balance and wise toleration. 
Often we talked politics; for once or 
twice I found him reading Hansard for 
the previous day ; and I believe he had 
Hansard regularly, this extraordinary 
man. At any rate he had a profound 
interest in politics, and knew what was 
what on every current topic. Yet— 
and this, 1 think, is an indication of 
his quality—to this day I have not the 
faintest notion how he votes or what 
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was that just as Mr. Gibson approached 
the climax of his story my train would 
come in. Invariably. And Mr. Gibson 
would say cheerfully, “Well, well, Sir, 
[’ll tell you another day.” A real 
gentleman, I suppose, would have 
answered, ‘“‘ No, Mr. Gibson, finish the 
story. 1 will wait for the next train.” 
I am ashamed to say that I never said 
that. Often, however, on a later day | 
would say, “ What was that story you 
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were telling me the other day, Mr. | 


Gibson?” But by then he had for- 
gotten it. I suppose I must have heard 
the first half of Mr. Gibson’s story about 
the income-tax collector and the pigs 
(for Mr. Gibson kept pigs in his spare 
time) some half-a-dozen times. And 
now I shall never know exactly what 


Party is his own, and—this is an indica-!it was that the income-tax collectoi 





ground is no longer un- 
derground, but rushes 
daringly along a lofty 
hank among the bour- 
geois roofs of the ex- 
treme West. Mr. Gib- 
son’s box stood like a 
lightship in a sea of 
roofs, and was a yen 
to the four winds, or 
whichever of them hap- 
pened to be blowing. 
It was a bitter corner 
in a north-east wind, 
and, as I stepped into 
my nice warm train, | 
have often remarked to 
Mr. Gibson, “ I'd rather 
you than me,” to which 
Mr. Gibson has invari- 
ably replied, “ You're 
right, Sir. But I’m 
not complaining,” 

Mr. Gibson is well 


’ 


BACK, WON'T 





“En, Bur, MIsTeER, 1F 1 GO FER 'ELr, 
n?” 





Yokel (to motorist who has suggested additional assistance being obtained). 


THEE LL STAY 


"ERE 


} said about Mr. Gibson’s 
pigs. 1 suppose this 
| happened to everyone 
To Mr. Gibson the Un- 
| derground passengers o! 
| our suburb must appear 
fas a long succession of 
men who disappear in 
the middleof his stories. 
But what I remembe: 
most, and miss most, is 
his cheerfulness. I may 
be thought to be exag- 
gerating, or sentiment- 
alising, or some such 
awful thing; but I say 
that no man ever en- 
tered an Underground 
train alter a talk with 
Mr. Gibson without be- 
ing the better for it. 
One waved a hand, but- 
ted into the gloom) 
herd of travellers in a 
Third Smoking and 


TILL I comers 








over sixty, I believe, and 
he never was complaining. I have never 
met a man who so consistently did not 
complain. He was the only man I 
ever met who made me think of John 
Bull—the real John Bull. 
[ fancy, looks a great deal younger 


than he is, and Mr. Gibson looked | 


; no more than forty-five till the day 
he punched his last ticket and van- 
ished silently from public life, to 
enjoy, 1 hope, a comfortable pension. 


broad chest and a ruddy, roundish, good- 
humoured face, bright blue eyes and 
friendly smile, he made a fine figure | 
at the top of the stairs there. Bull 
but not bully. He seemed to give the 
station character and life. There were | 
sharp frosty mornings when he looked | 
more like a sea captain standing on his 
own bridge than a downtrodden wage- 
slave of the Underground Railway. The 
wind pinked his cheeks and brightened | 
his eyes as he gazed out over the forest 





John Bull, | 


Upeighs. dignified, robust, with a great. 


tion of his dignity—I never ventured 
to inquire. That is the plain truth. 
Sturdy and independent was Mr. Gib- 
son politically, by no means what The 
Daily Herald is pleased to call a Henry 
Dubb, with few illusions about the 
inequities of life, but fewer still, I fancy, 
concerning Nationalisation or any other 
polysyllabic millennium. Indeed, I re- 
member his remarking once with some 
scorn that the ** young lads" under him 
at the station were so much occupied 
with working out their rights that little 
of the day was left for work. However, 
on the days when he was in charge 
they seemed to be brisk and busy 
enough. ‘ 

After politics (if one’s train had not 
arrived) he would pass to stories. And 
here is a sad thing. Never yet in all 
our long acquaintance has Mr. Gibson 
reached the end of one of his stories. 
Not that they were longer than the 


| stories of other men. The difficulty! he had had to be firm with the occa- | 








clutched a strap, like an ordinary cit- 
izen bound for the dismal City of toil. 
But in fact one was inspired—one faced 
the day with new courage and a new 
faith in humanity and iife. One's very 
overdraft seemed a small thing. 

For Mr. Gibson has had a hard time 
in his day; he has all the usual reasons 
for being bitter and * class-conscious.” 
But he is not. Ticket-collectors see 
many queer things and many queer | 
creatures. There have been many little 
“scenes at those iron gates, though 
not many, [ think, when Mr. Gibson 
held the pass. But I have seen him 
handle one or two strange passengers | 
of the indignant or emotional kind— | 
and always with the tact and judgment | 
of an ambassador or policeman. He | 
knew at once whether the man or | 
woman had really bought the right 
ticket and lost it, and when to be very 


firm and when sympathetic. And when 
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| sional black sheep, he did not make it 
an occasion for condemning the whole 
flock. 

One hears in these day Sa good deal 
about humanity, equality and brother- 
hood, which things consist, it seems, in 
calling five per cent. of the human 
race “ Comrade ” and kicking the othe: 
ninety-fiveinthestomach. Mr.Gibson’s 
humanity was of a different order, and 
had the simple effect of making one res- 
pect one’s fellow-men—an old-fashioned 
sensation, I admit,and probably capital- 
istic. I don’t suppose it ever occurred 
to him that all men are equal, but he 
was the best argument for that doctrine 
that I have ever met. 

And now he has retired. And we 
begin our daily journeys lacking that 
genial inspiration. There are no com- 
plaints concerning his 
“ Good-mornings " pass as before, and 
the customary weather forecasts, con- 
gratulations or laments: they punch 


Gibson. But it is not the same thing. 
The station is not what it was: it has 
lost an atmosphere; and the Under- 
ground has lost a fine fellow. 
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our tickets as well and truly as did Mr. | 
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PERHAPS YO 


AI} NEARLY ALI hil BUT 


NOT CARRYING ROUND THE OFFERTORY BAG.’ 


| well, and the fowls, and the carpenter- 
jing and the old lady; also the two 
| married daughters and the boy, who 
had a good job somewhere, but thought 


of emigrating. I forget what he did, 
but there is not much I do not know 


about that regular household. Upearly, 
a glass of water night and morning (for 
| that is one of the things which have 
| kept Mr. Gibson so fit and youthful), 
}and early to bed. Mr. and Mrs. Gibson 
are not much for reading at night, and, 
though they sit down most evenings by 
the fire with a book or a newspaper 
maybe, the reading generally declines 
| into a nap, and by half-past nine they 
lare ready for bed. Mr. and Mrs. Bull. 
| And long may they live! 

The children asked after you, Mr. 


Gibson, when you disappeared. I fear 
‘they may have forgotten you by now, 
for children are like that, And pre- 
| sently, I suppose, we shall forget you 
| too. “But while we remember, Mr. 
| Gibson, I thought I'd like to let you 
| know. a A. P. H. 

“Rev. C, and Mr will be ‘At Home’ 
lto their friends on Thursday afternoon and 


embers of their congre 


evening, and to the m 
’ 








I hope he 





I hope at his age I shall have earned | 
i as well. [| hope the pigs are doing | We note the de licate disti 


is happy in retirement, and | gation on Friday afternoon and evening.’ 
Canadian LP’aper. 
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LOOK AT ME NOW AND TH! ATER 


LAD'S-LOVE AND HEARTSEASE. 
(Gipsy Song.) 
WHEN we are wed, my lovely lad, 
My golden lad, my laughing lad, 
I'll trip along in russet clad, 
With shoes of good red leather. 


When we are wed, my Heart o Love, 

I'll wear no veil, no garland pale, 

No knot of blue nor broidered glove, 
No fan of milk-white feather. 


When we are wed my crown shall be 
The bramble broom, the tansy bloom, 
The meadowsweet and briony, 

With bells of honeyed heather. 


When we are wed, my lovely lad, 

My golden lad, my laughing lad, 

We'll need no feast to make us glad, 
No wine to make us mellow, 


When we are wed we'll keep no hoard, 
We'll need no bed with satin spread, 
No oaken press with linen stored, 

No cloths of damask-yellow. 


When we are wed, my Heart o’ Love, 
We'll sleep at night on bedstraw 
white, 
The golden moon our lamp above 
And sweet content our fellow. 
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Maid to Kitchen Visitor (commenting on rendering of Bach by son of the 
now. ‘'E can piay, I xxow, ‘cos I’ve 'karpd ‘iM pray ‘Wuy Dip I Kiss Tuar Gini?’” 








A GUIDE TO SHORT STORY WRITING. 
Lesson XI.—Tue Mystery Srory. 
(Continued.) 

We were in London—Graves Gath- 
erby, the inscrutable and amazingly 
beautiful Miss Hat-hor Brown, and 1. 
Following the terrible occurrences on 
Mrs. Eccles’ lawn, it had been obvious 
that Graves Gatherby could no longer 
afford to remain so far from the centre 
of things. I had offered my services 
in any capacity for what they were 
worth, and they had been accepted on 
that understanding; indifferently by 
Graves Gatherby, inserutably by the 
lovely Hat-hor, as I already termed her 
fondly to myself. 

Tossing restlessly on the little bed 
that Graves Gatherby had provided for 
me at his lodgings I pondered over the 
mystery of it all. Who was-Hat-hor 
Brown, and why had she seemed to 
sting me at our first meeting? Could 
it be some subtle warning? I groaned 
into the darkness. 

* Silence!” came the shrill tones of 
Graves Gatherby from the other side 
of the room. “I am thinking.” 

My mind switched on to other topies. 
Who or what was the Frozen Fang? 





“On, 1 po wish ’E 'D LEAVE OFF MAKING TH 


HOUSE) 


It was already the conviction of Graves | after the meal there came a sudden ring 

Gatherby that this was the pseudonym | at the front-door. We stiffened invol 

of some diabolical master-mind whose | untarily. 

fearful activities were directed to no| ‘Is this—danger?” I muttered, voi 

less an end than actual world-dominion! | ing our thoughts. 

We alone could prevent it. Useless to} ‘That remains to be 

confide our fears to Scotland Yard. |Graves Gatherby with calm sanity. ‘In 

Those wooden-headed materialists|any case you open the door.” 

would only scoff at us. | I rose, not without some trepidation 
My thoughts reverted again to Hat-| which I strove, I hope successfully, t 

hor. What was her connection with |conceal. There was a telegraph boy 

this sinister thing? Why should the | outside the front-door, proffering me a 

Frozen Fang direct his evil telegrams | buff envelope. 

to her? She might even be in some| ‘“ Brown?” he asked. 

horrible danger. My heart almost} I took the envelope. ‘“ Brown! 

ceased to beat. Surely there was some deep significance: 
At last I passed into a troubled sleep, | here. Hat-hor’s name was Brown! 

broken by fitful dreams in which my Her slim fingers ripped it open. ‘“ Ex- 

sweetly inscrutable Hat-hor and the|ploding Prime Minister two- thirty, 

gaunt figure of Graves Gatherby min- | she read out slowly. 

gled confusedly with the unknown yet} “The signature?” demanded Grave- 

appalling menace of the terrible Frozen | Gatherby, his eyebrows already un 

Fang himself. ifurling. “Is it, by any chance, signed 
Early next morning we hurried round | Frozen Fang? ” 

to Hat-hor’s flat, and the time passed | “Itis!” gasped Hat-hor huskily, anc 

quickly while Graves Gatherby began I stood aghast at the penetration of the 

to build that theory of his which was|man. Were there no secrets too deep 

to have such an unexpected sequel. | for him to solve? 

Hat-hor asked us to stay to lunch, and| Graves Gatherby was gazing at his 

we accepted gladly. |watch with anxious eyes. ‘“ Heaver 
As we were lighting our cigarettes | send we are not too late!” he muttered 


seen,” said 
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squeakily. “ Quick ! ; Ataxi! We have} 
not a second to lose.” 

I rushed into the street and whistled 
upa taxi. Graves Gatherby hurled him- 
self into it and dragged me inside. 

«The Albert Hall!” he cried. “ Four- | 
| pence extra if you do it in five minutes.” | 
|. The vehicle shot forward and I darted | 
P questioning look at my companion 
ie Albert Hall?” I ventured. 


i 





“Yes,” he snapped. ‘The Prime} 
Minister is addressing a meeting there 


| 
It is nowtwenty minutes 


| at two o'clock 

past.” ; 
I sank back appalled, the full signi 

| fieance of the dastardly plot suddenly | 

{owl upon me. | 

| For a time we made good progress, 


| 
| 


but at Hyde Park Corner a block in 
‘the traflic delayed us. As the time 
| sped on my companion became more 
land mere agitated. His flowing eye 
| brows swept the air, crossed and re- 
'erossed themselves over his nose and 





jeven spread out fanwise over his lofty 
|forehead. From time to time he en- 
| veloped himself in a thick and pungent 
| cloud of pepper from the little tin box 
ihe always kept handy in a special 
| pocket in his left spat. Never had } 
seen Graves Gatherby so moved. | 

The slowness of the driver seemed to | 
worry him. “Is it possible that this 
man is a creature of the Frozen Fang's, 
sent on purpose to delay us?” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘I should havethought | 
of that contingency.” 

At last we drew up before the Albert 
| Hall. Even to my untutored eye it | 
| was obvious that something was afoot. | 
| A dense crowd was gathered before the | 
| building, some laughing, some crying, 
/and some just gnashing their teeth in 
| silence, 
| Graves Gatherby leaped out of the | 
| taxi and darted towards the nearest 
| policeman. “The Prime Minister!” he 
jeried shrilly. ‘TI have an urgent mes- 
| Sage for the Prime Minister.”’ 
“You ‘ave, ‘ave you?” returned the 
| Policeman sourly. “Well, the Prime | 
| Minister blew up five minutes ago. | 
| Exploded right in the middle of his | 
| Speech, he did.” He chuckled ghoul 
lishly. “ Blew himself up. Clean dis- 
appeared, he did.” 

I eyed the man anxiously. Was it 
possible that even the p slice force could | 
at been suborned by the Frozen 

“ang ? 

“I feared it,” Graves Gatherby was 
Leek ene epointedly. 5 But we must | 
j Rot dally. You take this taxi back to| 

Miss Brown's flat, pay the driver and | 
bon there till J return. And guard | 
j Her as you would vour life. There is! 
terrible work alo rt. | have other things 
to do.” 











He swung on his heel and| 


disappeared. | 


Stee, 
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I rovuGaT YOU WAS 
I'VE 'EARD SEVERAL PEOPLE SPEAKIN' WELL OF YER LATELY.” 


Cheery Sou’. * LAWK8, MY DEAR, WOT A TURN YOU GIVE ME! 


pEAD—stritr, I prp. 








Obediently I followed out his instrue- | that this flat was occupied recently by 
tions, and recounted to Hat-hor the|a bookmaker named Brown. In the 
appalling disaster which we had been | usual way he had a private telegraphic 
unable to avert. She listened inseru- |code for use among his clients. Thus 
tably, yet it seemed to me for one|the word ‘drop’ meant ten shillings ; 


‘moment that a bright tear hovered | and ‘dropping’ stood for ten shillings 
Similarly ‘ explode’ meant | 


upon her long lashes. At any rate it jeach way. 
vave me courage to clasp her in my | one pound, and— 
arms. Nor did she resist. | “Then the first 
Late that evening Graves Gatherby|ten shillings each way on the horse 
returned, weary and travel-stained. “I! Flying Man running in the four-thirty 
have solved the mystery of the Frozen | race ?"’ I cried. 
Fang,” he announced in his shrill tones.| “ Precisely,” shrilled Graves Gatherby 
| r |a shade testily. “And Frozen Fang 


‘“¢ He will trouble us no more. 

Explain!" we cried eagerly. |was the telegraphic pseudonym of a 
“Tt was a simple matter,” said the!client who remained unaware of the 

‘“‘Pursu- | change of address. That is all.” 


“ But 


telegram meant 


great investigatol modestly. 
ing a theory of my own, I discovered | 


but the airman?” [ asked in 
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perplexity. ‘“ And the explosion of the 
Prime Minister?” 

“Pure coincidence. I have ascer- 
tained that an aeroplane left Hendon 
yesterday with a pilot and one pas- 
senger, and returned with the pilot 
only. The presumption of the latter 
is that his passenger must have fallen 
out somewhere, and he remembers dis- 
tinetly missing him on landing. As for 
the Prime Minister, he was operated 
| upon six months ago for appendicitis ; 
, and my inquiries have shown that the 
| surgeon who performed the operation 
had that morning received a time-bomb 
from a well-known anarchist association 
whom he happened to have offended. 








THE TEST. 


AFrTer dinner we were all sitting in 
the red-leather library, with marvellous 
first editions on the shelves and a 
thousand priceless things in portfolios, 
and Melsanby (whose only fault is a ten- 
dency to write verse and print it him- 
self) produced his very special cigars. 

I was experiencing sensations of 
profound material peace, when my host 
suddenly became sententious. 

“Only the amateur poet,” he said, 
“can really know to what depths of in- 
sincerity human nature can descend.” 

There was no bitterness in his tone; 
merely resignation. But I was vaguely 





‘Look at these letters,’ he said 
“ All written by friends and acquaint- | 
ances to whom I sent the last book 
Listen to some of them.” 

They all prepared to listen. I was 
aware of another shadow of misgiving, 
but dismissed it. 

He picked up the first and read it 
aloud: “ ‘ Dear Mr. Melsanby, ~I can- 
not tell you how beautiful your new 
hook is and what a comfort it has been 
to me’—and so on. That's from a 
woman. ‘Dear Mr. Melsanby,—It was 
‘a kind thought to send me your poems. 

Nothing gives me so much delight as 
|poetry, and yours is so exquisite.’ 
Another woman.” 








He remembers slipping 
the bombinto his waist- 
coat ket with the 
intention of taking it to 
Scotland Yard, but was 
unable to find it there 
later in the day. It is 
obvious to me that it 
must have fallen out in 
the course of the oper- 
ation and been sewn up 
inside the Prime Min- 
ister. That it should 
have ha ed to ex- 
plode at that particu- 
lar moment was pure 
chance.” 

“ Wonderful!” I mur- 
mured raptly. “And 
in the meantime Hat- 
hor has promised to be- 
come my wife.” 

“TI congratulate you,” 
squeaked the great man 
heartily. “ Youshould 
be admirably suited to 
each other.” 

A doubt occurred to 
me. ‘But are you 
sure,’ I ventured, “ that 
the explanation of all 
































THE ARMS OF THE CHAIR. 


Supporters: Lonp Henry CavenpisH-BentTINcK AND Mr. RoBERT SMILLIE. 


There was a buzz 
which meant, “ Ah, yes, 
women.” i 

“ Here 's a man,” re- 
sumed our host : “* Dear 
Melsanby,—I have read 
your poems with great 
interest. © I like all, but 
‘“ The Purp!e Emperor” 
is my chief favourite. 
Butterflies have always 
been my hobby.’ Art- 
ful devil, that!” 

Another buzz of com- 
plete man-to-man un- 
derstanding. 

“ Another man,” said 
Melsanby, “also artful : 
‘Dear Mr. Melsanby, 
—I have enjoyed your 
new book immensely, 
but should like to pick 
a crow with you over 
the structure of the 
third sonnet in theopen- 
ingseries. I mean that 
fine one addressed to 
Musso. inJ, with itscon- 
trast between the black 
shirts of Fascismo and 
the red shirts of Gari- 
BALDI. Your rhyming 








these happenings is in 
reality so uncannily simple?” 

A fvown furrowed Graves Gatherby’s 
lofty brow. ‘One never knows,” he 
shrilled enigmatically. ‘“ Perhaps Iam 
not entirely satisfied. There may yet 
be a sequel.” 


And you may be confident that there 
will be. 





Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 


“Sir Maurice Amos took his degree at 
Trinity, Cambridge. . . . Mr. Paterson is an 
alumnus of the other ‘ Trinity,’ which Oxford 
men refer to without the addition of the word 
‘Cambridge.’ "—Evening Paper. 








“Miss then contributed a song, ‘ Ripe 
Strawberries,’ after which the lecturer spoke 
of inscriptions he had seen on tombstones.” 

Ceylon Paper. 
Altogether a rollicking entertainment. 











conscious that into my Paradise, my 
Garden of Havana, a serpent was craw!- 
ing. I sank deeper into my luxurious 
resting-place. 

“I shall never stop writing verses,” 
he continued. “I am too fond of that 
pastime. ‘ There is a pleasure in poetic 
pains,’ you know. But this last venture 
of mine has decided me never to gather 
them into a book any more. I've learned 
my lesson.’ 

The others murmured, “ No, no.” 

I myself said nothing. Moreover, 
the dinner had been so good and the 
cigar was so beneficent that, refusing 
to entertain any inquietude, I settled 
down into real felicity once more and 
puffed with reinforced complacency. 

Melsanby went to a desk and brought 
back a bundle of papers. 


scheme is A.B.B.A.A.C.C.A., whereas 
I hold that nothing is permissible but 
A.B.B.A.A.B.B.A. Would not the ex- 
penditure of a little more midnight 
oil have given you the accepted form? 
Forgive this captiousness. For the 
rest of the book I have only the most 
cordial praise.’ ”’ 

Everybody laughed in the right way, 
excepting myself. I withdrew further 
into the shade. 

“Just one more,” said Melsanby. 
“Oh, yes, this one. This is a peculiarly 
hard case because it’s from a friend 
who ought to know better: ‘ Dear old 
Man,—Your latest book is also the 
best. I congratulate you with all my 
heart.’ ” 

He folded up the papers and returned 
all but one to the drawer. 
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“No,” he said, 
chair again, “that’s my last act of 
self-indulgence as a versifier. If ever 
[ issue another book it shall be at the 
ublisher’s expense, not my own.’ 
“But w hy ?” someone asked. ** Those 
| seem to be very appreciative letters.’ 
| «Very,” he said. “ But let me 
| you something. The book consisted of 
two-hundred-and-forty pages. All the 
| yolumes were uncut. Before I distri-| 
| buted them I filled up in a disguised | 
| hand a whole cheque-book of cheque s for 














| yarious amounts, large and small, made | 
payable to myself, and these I si; gned 


with a sham name. I then inserted 


one of them in each copy of the bo ks | 


| somewhere about page 200. Now, what 


would be the first action of a reader of | 


| 
the book who came upon one of these 


| cheques ‘ ? Would it not be to return 
| it to its owner | 

| “Of course,” they replied. 

“Then where,” he asked, suddenly 
| turning to me, “ig the one that was 
| in the copy I sent you?” 

" T exclaimed weakly 


“Me! 


won- 


| dering why on earth I hadn’t felt ill a'| 


| little earlier and gone home. 


“Yes,” Melsanby went on remorse 
| lessly. “ You say here "—he picked up 
| the remaining letter—“‘I have read 


| every word.”’ 
| Theothers drew back, as from a leper 
|to wait for my answer. A horrid set 
| of men 

“Ah!” I said, “mine must have been 
fone of the copies without a cheque in 
i it.” 
| “On the contrary,” he said, “ yours 
jwas the first that we prepared and 
| addressed, Janet and I.” (Janet, the 


| daughter, who, I was thinking, idolized | 
your | 


‘ me). “It was in order to test 

| boast about being so candid that the | 
| whole trick started. But don’t be un- 

| happy,” he added ; “you are not alone. 


| Not one single other ‘cheque has come | 


| back.” E. V. L. | 








A New Opera. 

_“They had the delight of hearing Miss —— 
sing several songs from ‘The Marriage 

| Faust.’ "Yorkshire Paper. 

“Sir John Simon, pale, 
| ascetic . . » hissed the word ‘ black 
j ; Evening Pe per. 
| A jolly difficult thing to do, mind you. 


” 


guard, 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 
PROROUGED. 

Party CoNFIDENT OF Srccrss.” 

Headlines in Tasmanian P per. 


| But the “rouge” came off. 
“STEEL 
OFFICIAL 


“THE 


Lazovr 
| 


HOUSES 

SUPPORT. 

Newspaper Placard 

| But we had been told that the Trade 
| Unions were holding them up. 


——.__ 


sinking back in his! 
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intellectual and | 
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First Yokel. “Guap T' BEE YE ’OM 
Second Yokel. “Bustits', Dave, 
THERE YE 'D THINK THE COWS WUZ LOO 





Ss ; ~Pehanfpay I< 
— 
E, Dan’c. ‘Ow 's THINGS UP IN LuNNON?” 
BUSTLIN’, WHY, THE WAY FOLKS RUSH ROUN’ 
SE IN THE CABBAGES TH’ HULL TARNATION TIME.” 











“JACK.” 


WHEN my fly-rod ’s laid away 


While she dreams, like me, of May), 
When the puddles are congealing, 


(Best bamboo, her charms concealing | 


Not a Galahad, mayhap, 

Gently born, would I acclaim him, 
But a very decent chap 

And a stubborn, one would name him; 
And I faney (mind the pile ; 

There he shows—one sullen flounder) 


| When the weir-stream flickers through | you will say it’s been worth while, 


Wintry reed-beds like a dancer, 
‘What about a jack or two? 
I propose, and “ Yes,” you answe 


| So this blue and frosty noon 
Take we wand, built stiff for 
ning, 

| And a reel that casts a spoon 
| Ina manner mighty winning; 
Speeds it ina hopeful arc 
| Deftly to each distant eddy ; 
| Winches it, through amber dark, 
| In again and—what ? already ‘ 


| Not the knightly rush we know 

| When the sea-bright springer 
| Co pped it, 

But the lure is checked below 

| Just as if a log had stopped it; 
Not the lightning lunge of trout 
Lashing sun- kissed silver whiter, 
| But, for all that, 'tis the stout 

| Onslaught of a yeoman fighter. 


r. 


s 


spin- 


| 
| Ere we net that thick ten-pounder. 
When he's played and fairly grassed 
| (Careful, or he'll have you landed), 
|On we'll move from cast to cast 
Till once more the net ’s demanded ; 
| Till the fun, as all fun will, 
Passes from its apogee time, 
And the spoon has ceased to kill, 
And it’s getting on for tea-time. 
Home, then, with the rooks that fly 
toostward o’er our Happy Valley ; 
Jangling down the winter sky 
Sound their voices musically ; 
And we'll vow (if vow one can 
Eating teas of wide variety) 
“ Jack” an honest gentleman, 





' 


Though he isn’t in Society. 








Our Candid Cooks. 
From a Chinese club’s tiffin menu:— 
“ Banana fritters. rom flavour.” 
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| my intention to pry into the painful 
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Tue ‘cello is a difficult instrument. 


I do not mean that it is difficult to 


play; that is comparatively easy. | 
myself perform upon one in a way 
whieh my friends deseribe as unique. 
The essential difficulty of the ‘cello is 
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“Two Eves or Grey, 
MANY OF THEM INTENTIONAL.” 


WITH VARIATIONS, 


social rather than musical. There is 
such a lot of it. 

It is not until it is too late that one 
finds this out. During the early days 
of one’s association with a ‘cello its 
social disability is not apparent. It is 
as a rule months, even years, before the 
most optimistic novice dares to con- 
sider himself and his 'cello in relation 
to his fellow-men. In its early stages 
the ‘cello is strictly for home use only 
—and only then when the rest of the 
family is out. 

But the sad experience of my little 
friend Charity will make more clear 
what I mean. It is a story that will 
probably wring all hearts and bring 
tears to many eyes. But I am deter- 
mined to risk it. 

What first made Charity take up the 
‘cello I do not know. It may have 
been ennui or only anemia, altruism or 
merely alliteration. Be that as it may, 
about eighteen months ago Charity 
most certainly did take up the ‘cello. 

This of itself wouldn't seriously have 
mattered. Charity has friends who are 
ready for her sake to overlook a great 
deal. The whole trouble arose with 
Charity herself. Having once put her 
hand to the ‘cello she suddenly found 
herself wholly unwilling to face the 
music, 

Charity began at home. This of 
course was quite right and proper, and 
as long as she remained at home every- 
thing went well. Everything, that is 
to say, outside the home. It is not 


domestic details of the ménage which | quite prepared to play it to the assem. 
Charity adorns as a daughter. bled company, if they would let her, 

There came inevitably a time when | but somehow it suddenly struck her 
Charity, having reduced her own family | as being so horribly obvious. She 
to a state of apathetic resignation, be-| wished she had taken up singing 
gan to look further afield. The young} instead, or the piano. Vocalists and 
ALEXANDER, contemplating with dis- | 
taste the untroubled prosperity of the 
countries adjacent to hisown, must have 
been rather like Charity. And having | 
also by this time reached the stage of | 
being able to play Two Eyes of Grey | 
with variations, many of them inten- | 
tional, Charity began to feel that her | 
talents as a ‘cellist deserved a wider | 
and more generous public than that | 
afforded by the home circle. She de- | 
cided to take her ’cello with her to the | 
next otherwise quiet evening gathering 
to which she should be invited. 

It happened to be from the Barring- 
ton-Smiths that the first invitation | 
came. They had heard nothing of | 
Charity’s ‘cello—all the efforts of her! 
family had been directed to keeping it | 
as quiet as possible and so no mention 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 











HID IT BEMIND A LAUREL BUSH.” 


was made of it in the polite note which 
summoned Charity tospend theevening. 
But little omissions like that do not 
deter the amateur musician. If they 
did there would be less unmerited suf- 
fering in the world. 

And so Charity packed herself and 
her ’cello into a taxi and went hopefully 


Barrington-Smiths. 
It was not until the taxi had been 
discharged 








and she was half-way up to force it upon the company. 


, 


|pianists can (and unfortunately do) 
hide a roll of musie in an inside pocket 
or a muff or something, and “ think 
they may perhaps have something with 
them” when asked if they have brought 
their music. But there is no hiding 
ja ‘cello. There the confounded thing 


off to the unsuspecting home of the|is. And, although Charity very much 


| wanted to display her new accomplish- 
ment, she was too nice a girl to wish 
And SO 
she hid it behind a laurel bush outside 


the drawing-room window. 

| The evening passed off quietly, and 
| Charity retrieved her ‘cello but little 
‘the worse, and took it home with her. 


a 
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“SHE WAS SEIZED WITH MISGIVING.” 


the garden path that she was seized 
with misgiving. It was not com- 
passion for the Barrington-Smiths or 
even ordinary shyness which disturbed 
her mind, but a sudden appreciation of 
the fact that there was an awful lot of 
her ‘cello. It seemed to occupy the 
whole garden, and the thought of 
taking it with her into the house filled 











her with a sort of panic. She was 


| Browns’ it was a box hedge. 
/case of the Simperley-Greens it was a 


| But, once started, the thing became a 
| sort of habit. On each oceasion at the 


| critical moment the necessary courage 


| or effrontery failed. At the Partington- 
| Joneses’ the ‘cello spent the evening 


under a holly-tree; at the Waterford- 
In the 


rock garden with a bird-bath. That 
evening it rained, and the bird-bath 
overflowed. 

Charity’s increasing moodiness and 


|absent-mindedness in company began 
‘to be noticed. 


Particularly when it 
rained, 

And then one evening her chance 
came. It was at the Walmersley- 
Robinsons’, and Charity was sitting 
silent in a corner, acutely conscious of 
her ‘cello, which was reposing in a 
corner of the tennis-court. It was 
snowing a litt!e. 

“Oh, Charity,” said Mrs. Walmer sley- 
Robinson kindly, “I hear you ‘ve taken 
up the cello.” 

Charity started and blushed. 
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“On, GEORGE, A HORRIBLE 
MOUSE IN IT.” 











* Yes,” she said—* oh, yes.” 
“What a pity you didn't bring it 
with you! ” 

“Ob, but I——”’ 

And then all of a sudden Charity 
| realised the impossibility of saying that 
| is was on the tennis-court and going 
| out to fetch it. 
| “But never mind,” said Mrs. Wal- 
| mersley-Robinson, “nerhaps Mr Pilk- 


| ington-Whyte has brought his music | 


and will sing to us.”’ 

| And at that moment, as Mr. Pilk- 
| ington- Whyte coughed and said that 
| perhaps he might have an odd song 
that he had forgotten to take out 
of an odd pocket of his odd overcoat, 
Charity knew that she would never be 
able to play Two Eyes of Grey, either 
with or without variations, at any of 
the social gatherings of Little Chad- 
dingford. 

| Itis a sad story, but it has a happy 
pending. Charity has renounced the 
cello and taken up the mouth-organ. 
She has a pretty mouth, and it looks 
adorable as she plays. If once she can 
get a start her success is assured. 

L. pu G. 








Journalistic Candour. 
_, ' We crave the indulgence of our subscribers 
if, under the circ umstances, we are unable to 
supply them with the necessary fund of news. 
But we will try our level best to insure that 
they will hopelessly flounder in the dark.” 
Chinese Paper. 
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| I'd once a retriever whose dearest 
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THE NEW FASHION FOR DOGS. 


O po, of companions my nearest, 
I've known you the whole of my days, 

{nd thought I was up to the queerest 
Of all your peculiar ways; 


Delight was in browsing on shrubs ; 
And later an Airedale who frequently 
shared ale 
With people encountered in pubs. 
I'm friendly as well with a beagle 
Who bitterly weeps when caressed ; 
A bull-dog who drinks Mother Srusern 
Her syrup, with horrible zest ; 
A collie with very illegal 
Ideas on the subject of fowls ; 
A chow who his heart lets be centred 
on tartlets, 
And eats them with rapturous growls. 


In every canine emotion 


The rage and audacity blended 

With which you obstruct on a hill; 
The turbulent sally from any old alley, 
The oath and the skid—and the kill? 


Nay, more, does it presage a leaning 
To further reformative fruits 

And herald your ultimate weaning 
From other unpleasant pursuits ? 

The custom, for instance, of gleaning 
The relies, exceedingly dead, 

Of rat or of rabbit—deny not the habit- 
And hiding them under my bed ? 


Does it mean that you'll quit your 
eternal 
Shikar for the succulent flea ? 
Refrain from the habit (infernal) 
Of cleansing your chops on my knee ? 
In short, does it mean that you'll 
learn all 
The virtues of Gelert and Garm? 
I hope not sincerely, because my old 





I thought I was thoroughly versed, 
And motor-ears, so I'd a notion, 
Of all your aversions were first ; 
I thought there was nothing you'd so 
shun 
As taking the road upon wheels ; 
What means then this fash m, this 
present- tay } USSlo7 
For ridin 
Does it mean that a truce is portended 
To all your vehicular hate ? 
And habits that can’t be defended 


a in automobiles ? 


dearly 
Loved comrade, your faults are you 
charm. 








“Mr, George —— has obtained capital re- 
sults with his wifeless apparatus.” 

Yorkshire Paper, 
“The receiver used by Mr is! 
an exceptionally bad spot, close to a larg 
electric power-house. He employs an aerial 
consisting of two wives, each fifty feet long.” 
Canadian Paper, 


Broadcasting, like matrimony, appears 


cated in 





Henceforth you propose to abate ? 


to be still in the experimental stage. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Fattinc Leaves” (Litre). 

Tne author of Outward Bound has an 
obstinate obsession to the effect that 
there is more in life than meets the eve, 
whieh is no doubt much to his credit 
asa dramatist. I am not at all sure 
that he manages to convey this in a 
satisfactory manner in Falling Leaves, 
though one observes and respects his 
attempt to invest a very simple, however 
tragic, happening with a dark 
cloak of poetic imaginings. 

For the situation, seen by the 
plain man, is straightforward 
enough. A young and beautiful 
woman, rather mothering than 
married to a war-blinded man : 
he intensely irritable under the 
strain of hisintolerable affliction ; 
She more than a little bored with 
the constant effort to put up with 
his persistent querulousness : he 
eager to paint again and full of 
dreamy ambitions about it; she 
convinced that there was never 
a worse painter hung or unhung. 
From his talk—dangerous stuff, 
painter's talk, on the lips of folk 
who don’t paint—and from the 
dismal fact that he proposed to 
paint a pair of lovers ina gondola 
under the Bridge of Sighs, with 
possibly a Doge (and this appar- 
ently in all seriousness) peering 
at them for the sake of “atmo- 
sphere,” you would gather, she 
was quite right.. At any rate dis- 
tinetly a painterofthe“ literary ”’ 
school! There was a third party, 
a subaltern with eyes of so ab- 
normal a pattern that I am sure 
no self-respecting Colonel would 
have allowed them in his regi- 
ment, These are the essentials in 
this new temptation in a garden 
—-a garden duly set before us 
with real falling leaves, real yew 
hedges, and for all I know, real 
nests init. As supplementaries 
we have a friend, an inconse- 








Of course, now that the self-satisfied 
husband no longer really needs her, the 
bored wife is free, according to estab- 
lished ethies, to gooff with herlover. The 
strangely named and strangely behav- 
ing Lord Chark weaves a pattern of 
irrelevant little jokes through all this 
sad bfisiness. 

And finally (Act III.) we have ourdull 
friend the painter, now fully awake to his 
loss, sitting disconsolate in his garden, 





again in the time of falling leaves. To 
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TOBACCO LEAVES. 


FALLING 
The Wise (displacing the Husband's cigarette). 


quent peer, who drifts in and out, a START FLIRTING!” sd 
horrowing money for hi 1} *hillip Mr. ALLAN JPAYES. 
8 a eee Sylva Miss Diana Hamivr 


faves and making untimely jokes 
at a great pace; and an elderly gardener 
who, when sweeping up the fallen leaves, 
philosophises in his quiet way. 

Act II. gives us the painter restored 
to sight and using his eyes, not to see 
his beautiful wife with, but to paint 
those already threatened pictures which 
she, —_ to play the game and 
-eneourage him, has been buying in the 
| name of an alleged agent; while on this 
dangerous summer night the subaltern 
with the slinky elongated eyes, who 
seems to have pe: saltewe, still waits 
in the hidtencanbe to declare his love. 





him enter Chark, to listen between jokes 
to the deserted husband's plaint and his 
account of how he has learnt to box and 
wants to meet the other man (not alto- 
gether a happy touch, all things con- 
sidered, I am afraid); and how in the 
wood, which is haunted, he constantly 
sees, leaning against a tree, his lost 
Sylva (what an odd name to use, when 
for the asking you can have the quite 
lovely “ Sylvia,” with the same implica- 
tions!), And lo! here she is leaning 
against the tree in this very garden, 
no ghost but a genuinely repentant 








“SrTrop 


Sylva, brought down by the kindly 
Chark, ready to be bored till death, and 
explaining how she had crept from the 
hotel whither she had fled a timid and 
still entirely good mouse, so he needn't 
worry. j 
From all of which it may be gathered | 
that Mr. Surron Vaye has wandered a | 
little off the fairway. We can’t help | 
being disappointed who saw his admir- | 
able, indeed uncanny, form in Outward | 
Bound. But of course nobody could | 
} 

| 





possibly be expected to keep at 
that level all the time. 

I should say that our author 
finds it really difficult to sup- 
press an amusing line, however | 
out of place. He has also tried | 
to express his sense of the 
mystery behind men and things 
in a story and with characters 
too trivial to bear the weight 
of it. I am sure there is some- 
thing I've missed in the choice 
of title—Falling Leaves. 

Miss Diana Hamivron played 
the heroine with sympathy and 
sincerity. She has the gift of 
finely suggesting certain moods 
of exalted emotion. Mr. Annan 
JEAYES struggled nobly with the 
not too real Phillip, the hus- 
band. Mr. Stantey Larurvry 
had little of real significance to 
do as the gardener, though | 
imagine there may have been 
some mystical intent in the de- 
sign of his character. Mr. Frank 
VosPer was an adequate subal- 
tern in love ; and the author was 
amusing—perhaps for the mood | 
of the piece too amusing—in his 
staceatorendering of Lord Chark 
the incorrigible jester. A 

“Cuauve-Souris”’ (STRAND). 

M. Nrxiva Barierr’s English 
is so funny and so delightful that 
I am rather glad I do not under- 
stand Russian. M. BALIEerF says | 
he learnt his English from “a | 
Spanish,” and I am bound, of | 
course, to believe him, as I am 
when, complaining of our stu- 
pidity in not understanding the | 
Russian tongue, he points out that in | 
Russia every child of six can speak it. 
On the other band, if we had all known 
Russian, we should have missed the | 
pleasant thrill that M. Barierr gives 
us by talking about “ Bakkon” and 
“ TCHAKKESPEAR,” and that would have 
been a grievous loss. 

And yet I don’t know. M. Bavirrr 
is so bald and so rotund, has such smiles, 
such upturnings of the eyes, that any- 
thing he said in any language would be 
bound almost to be funny and to pro- | 
voke my “loud temperamental encores, 
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say this every 
[ am sorry I} ma 


he added those words. 


meant to persu: ide him before the end, scarce 


by persiste ntly clapping in the Russian 
fashion, according to hiscommands, that | do 
of all that audience inthe Strand Theat 
the most inte lligent was I. 


And so h 1elpful was M. BaALIEF! 
he not especially made ready for us aj tol 


garden in which to wander during the} that 


| midway interval of “fourteen and a half-| as 1 

minutes Fahrenheit, American time’ it W 
agarden quite near, “called Hyde Park”? 
Sohesaid. And he said of the p astoral 
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| better than anywhere else), I 
Les Zaporoques.”’ 
picture of Reprne, the picture represent 
ing the Zaporogue Cossacks’ council 
wild boisterous men thinking out the 
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most fierce and terrific taunts to put 
into a letter to the Sultan of Turkey 
who has demanded a war indemnity 
| The players of La Chauve-S 
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But they could | present that picture. One man is writ 
so tunny ‘as they ling the lette: This is because he was 
sian Knglish, for , | the only Cossack w ho could write The | 

‘lieve in * that | others are suggesting the jibes. A 
M. Banuerr the} tableau vivant? Well, I should think 
ls so. And then some. The players shout 

At is quite im- | w ith laughter, hurl themselves about 
It must be seen | writhe with amusement. The sug 
there is anybody,! gestion of zest and ferocious merri 
is so unint tellige nt!ment, the colour, the animation, thi 
nd disbelieved | Tartarity, so to speak, of the whole 
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ng M. Bauierr’s | now for the first time what a Cossack 
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n the hope,” he tells us 


members of the audience who are not 
fully acquaint with the finesse of the 
Russian language may be unable to 
understand the eg ond parts.” But 

ow he lifts his 


I ought of course to tell you the 
names of the wonderfully clever mem- 
bers of M. Banierr’s Company who 
perform these fantasies grave and gay. 
But I shan’t. I shall follow the line 
taken by M. Batierr himself before 
the curtain goes up on the first turn, a 
duet from a lit window on a snowy 
night. M. Bauierr informs us that 


have made a special request to him that 
he should omit to announce their names, 
‘being very sure that, if I do this, you 
will all look at the programme and read 
them yourselves.” 

You will find that you can get the 
programme quite easily at the theatre. 
Evor. 





DOG v. POSTMAN. 


Betwken dogs and postmen there 
exists an antipathy which makes the 
Wars of the Roses look as harmless as 
a Primrose League conversazione. Now 
there are dogs who appreciate the finer 
points of a burglar’s character ; there 
are others who are prepared to concede 
a certain amount of self-determination 
to cats; there are those who will even 
allow a policeman to become familiar ; 
but no self-respecting dog has ever yet 
meta postman without endeavouring to 
annihilate him, boots, badge, fore-and- 
aft hat and notebook too. No sooner 
does the faithful hound in the kennel 
hear the double rat-tat of the emissary 
of the P.M.G. than he proceeds to 
asphyxiate himself in an attempt to 


creating a vacancy for an able-bodied 
man who can deliver letters and run 
well. 

Many scientists have tried to explain 
this phenomenon. It was thought at 
one time tobe a political matter. Dogs 
are instinetively Conservative, as every- 
body knows who has suggested nation- 
alising any dog’s accumulated wealth 


are more probably either Radical or 
Labour. But one does not bite one’s | 
political opponents. Rather one prays 
for them. 

Another suggestion was that in remote 
ages some ancestor of the postman must 
have played the ancestor of the dog a 
dirty trick ; but this appears as a fallacy 
when you consider that toy-dogs, whose 





ancestors could not possibly have been 


dogs, hate postmen. Even the Papillon, 
which seems to be the result of a mis- 
alliance between a mouse and a mos- 
quito, barks its defiance of postmen 
through the medium of a megaphone 
introduced to obviate the risk of a broken 
blood-vessel. 

The real reason for the feud is that 
the dog is in the main an intelligent 
animal. He watches the effect of the 
morning's post. His beloved master 
grows angrier and angrier as he reads. 
Seventy-five per cent. of his corre- 
spondence consists of accounts ren- 
dered, appeals from some charitable in- 
stitution or offers from some grand 
old English gentleman to lend him 
five to five million pounds on his note 
of hand alone. At the end his master 
disagrees with his mistress, snaps at 
the servants and, if there should happen 
to be a reminder about the dog-licence 
amongst his letters, he may even kick 
the dog. 

Who is it that brings these letters ? 
Unquestionably the postman. There- 
fore the dog does his best to protect 


ciples enunciated in Tennyson's “ Lotus. | 
Eaters,” and that the disastrous con- 

dition of Asia Minor is largely if not 

entirely due to the evil example of the 

Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 

This view receives valuable contirma- 
tion from the experiments in Thory- 
botherapy conducted by Dr. Bashall at 
his clime, which adjoins a large boiler- 
factory on the Tyne. The Noise-cure 
has already produced remarkably en- 
couraging results. Dr. Basha!l, himself 
a composer of distinction, has invented a | 
number of new instruments of percus- | 
sion, including anelectric kettle-drum, to 
which he has given the name of the 
Grand Slammer, and a colossal gong 
called the Klangel-Wangel. 
nately the experiments have been teim- 
porarily discontinued owing to the vexa- 
tious action of the municipal authorities, 
who have appealed to the Ministry of 
Health, and an inquiry is being held 

But the movement is too vital 
checked by such protests. We 
have more and more varied noises. The 
progressive nations have set the pace 


Casts 
{ niortu- 


to be 


must 





the home against these destroyers of 
domestic peace. 





THE NOISE CURE. 


—America with her college yells and 
roaring cities, Italy with Marinetri and 
the hierophants of the dominion of din. 


| The silent drama is already yielding to 


the loud-speaker, and it is of good 





(By our Medical Correspondent.) | 

I AD occasion recently to advert to| 
the grave danger incurred by persons | 
who, living as a rule in strepitous sur- 
roundings, seek refreshment in the heart 
of the country. Instead of gaining a 
respite from insomnia they often find 
that they suffer from it in an aggravated 
form. This experience illustrates a pro- 
found physiological truth, which may | 
be expressed in the formula: The higher 
the organism the greater the capacity | 
to thrive in an environment where quiet 
is impossible. The lower organisms, on 
the other hand, are notoriously sensitive 
to the excitation of sounds, and, as it 
has been tersely observed by a famous 
Professor of Marine Zoology in a 
standard work on the Crustacean family, 
“any noise annoys an oyster.” ; 

In this context I naturally note with 
great interest and sympathy the line 
taken by many of the speakers at the 
National Congress of Futurists recently 
held at Milan, at which Signor Mart- 
NETTI dilated with great eloquence on 
the advantages of a sleepless life and 
emphasized the urgency of increasing 
noises and their variety. The poets, as 
a writer in The Times observes, have 
taken a contrary view. Happily our 
younger bards seem to be breaking away 
from the old tradition which made a 
virtue of somnolence and a merit of 
lethargy. It is enough to say that the 
movement for the Brightening of Life in 
London is irreconcilable with the prin- 





augury that in the American |W): 
HW ho there are no fewer than six entries 
under the sonorous name of Bangs. 





AN ISLAND OF THE BLEST. 


THERE is an island that I know 
Where roses on Scotch thistles grow, 
And rivers run right up the hills 
And all the way turn coffee-mills. 





| The children are as good as gold, 


And always do before they ’re told, 

Because they bring their parents up 

On strawberries and claret-cup. 

The breakfast-trees are grown in beds 

And bear hot rolls and fancy breads, | 

And scrambled eggs and hams in frills 

Which moonbeams cook on silver grills. 

On every lamp-post there's a swing 

And dolls and tops and miles of stmng, 

While big balloons and Noah's Arks 

Are given away in all the parks. 

The little notice-boards you pass 

Sav, “Please pick flowers. Walk on 
the grass:” 

The holidays are extra gay 

Because they have one every day. 

The sea, of course, is all around 

And in the pools fat flounders flound, 

And when the water's very damp, 

Upon the downs the oysters camp. 


It's not too hot and not too cold, 
And no one dreams of growing old, 
But everything is young and new. 
I'd like to live there: wouldn't you ? 
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THE TEMPTATION OF HERCULES. 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE | power during a financial crash. It isa fascinating chic nicl 
By Mr. Punch’'s S L i " ks.) jand both Miss Stern and her characters are at their best 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | combining the homely and exotic. The account, for instance 
[ 4m no great amateur of the domestic saga as such ;|of Anastasia’s journey, in priceless sables, with two bottles 
and finding that Miss G. B. Stern had dedicated Tents of | of hot milk, to feteh home her spurious grandson, is one 0! 


Israel (CHAPMAN AND Hai) to Mr. Gatsworrny in his| the pleasantest and most picturesque things in the b 
capacity of skald (I believe that is the right word) to the | ecereeeneenenntenronannsaemecaee 

Forsytes I had to pull myself together pretty sharply to| Of the making of books about Eton there is no end 
| approach my genealogical task in the proper spirit. But 1|In Fifty Years of Eton (AuteN anp Unwty) Mr. Hees 
might have spared myself the pains. Miss Srery’s novel| MACNAGHTEN has introduced a new method and, let it |» 
is a most interesting one; and if you cannot remember the | said, a wholly delightful one. It is an Etonian tradition 
, ramifications of the vast family tree inserted at the end of | that the Vice-Provost should be a scholar of gentle humow 
_it that is no great matter. You are not likely to forget land rich literary qualities, and Mr. MACNAGHTEN lives up 
| Anastasia, “the Matriarch,” or Joni, her granddaughter,|to it admirably. Indeed he is soaked in it to such an 
or their position (for Toni is Anastasia forty years after) in| extent that his sense of perspective sometimes goes slight!) 
| the annals of the great Jewish family of Rakonitz. These|astray. Eton to him is the world, and therefore a state 
annals start at Pressburg in 1805, and end in almost every | of perfection to be sung gloriously in verse or prose. This 









| capital in the world somewhere about our own day. The/| book is not in any sense intended to be a complete history 
Rakonita tribe are, dddly enough for Jews, given to being| of Eton during the last fifty years. Rather it represents 
dominated by their women; and Anasiasia, who weakens| Mr. MACNAGHTEN’S gently idealistic reflections as seen, first, 
_ the stock by marrying her first cousin, spends the whole of | through the windows of his own study as a boy in colleg 

} her long, autocratic and motherly life shaping careers for| then, as an assistant master, through the latticed frames o! 

| her sons and grandsons and teaching their recalcitrant | his little red-brick house in that oasis off the Slough Road 
wives theirduty. Of her own two daughters, Truda stays|known as Weston’s Yard; and finally, as one of Eton’s | 
at home to make Krem-Diiten, and Sophie, married but | most distinguished housemasters, through the windows 

| childless, tries to os some her mother by furtively adopt-| his own pupil-room. And, if you would learn someting 
| ing the son of her husband's mistress. The career of Danny,| of that deep sense of abiding sorrow brought to the loyal 
who, brought up as a genuine Rakonitz for twenty-five | and affectionate hearts of housemasters at our great public | 
| years, is unable to acquire either English or Jewish notions | schools by the tragic ravages of the War, you will find it 
| of honour, is cleverly contrasted with that of his supposed | in full poignancy in some of the beautiful poems dedicated 
cousin Toni, who wearies of tribal standards as long as the | to boys of his house who were killed in action, notably in the 
| teibe is prosperous, but rallies to it with twenty Matriarch- | sonnet addressed to BinLy ConcrEvVE, V.C. Though some | 
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may find it a thought too sentimental, 
the book will be widely appreciated apart 
from its literary merits; for Mr. Mac- 
NAGHTEN throws an illuminating beam 
upon the heads of many of his colleagues 
| past and present, always, it is right 
ito add, with a graceful touch and in 
the best possible taste. 
The scene which Mr. BLanp presents 
(Per Hernemann)in Something Lighte 
Is China just before events 
Gave birth to Dr. Sun as fighter : 
When mandarins pursued their way 
Unaided by the enfranchised voter, 
| And countless cycles of Cathay 
| Struggled against the modern motor 





| Aland that viewed with vague alarm, 

Which almost roused it from its slum- 
bers, 

| The clutching hand, the encircling arn 

| Of foreigners in growing numbers, 

Who came with schemes to set things | 





right, 
And generally showed a passion 
| For getting going in a quite 
| Acutely uncelestial fashion. 


| Material such as this to use 
With tact and scholarly precision, 
| To point its humour, yet refuse 
The easy chance of mere derisio: 
| These need the sympathetic hand, 
The brain that sees and weighs at 
leisure, 
Rare attributes which Mr. Buaxp 
Displays in enviable measure. 





I am sorry to find 4 Last Serap| 


Book (MacMiLLan) printed on the third | 
little maroon-coloured volume of wit 











¥ . , | Tou “y 4 BRIT YOUNG TO BE THE OLDEST INHABITANT.” 
wisdom, crotchets and kindliness which | ee alls ick ; : 
i ‘ . we ‘ | (Aides nna “iT BE THESE LK} MOTOR-CARS TEARIN THRO THE VILLAGE 
Professor Saintspury has bestowed on! ©; pr rue «1 OLDEST IXHABITANT IN THREE MONTHS 
| our perverse but appreciative OS) —————— = =— 
M4 i ‘ ' ‘ " ; , 
tion. There is a mournful pleasure, however, in watching | ahead he does not find quite so exhilarating; nor will his 
| him as he unyokes his lions, laevum pecoris hostem stimu , | readers. Sut perhaps since the Election he has brightened 
i . " | @ . . ‘ . 
jand gives a last dig at the Labour Party. Even those who} up, and will yet give us “a study of Conservatism from my 


| ate least in sympathy with his political and theological | own point of view,” and (‘another of the books I should 
tenets can enjoy (unless they are as partisan as himself) | like to have written”) “A History of Literary Reputations. 


ithe enthusiasm with which his convictions are uttered: | For my own part I could always do with another Serap Book. 


pee . ; ; : 
| While there is enough of the Eria element—that most ——__—_—_—_—_ 

| gracious distillation of a good life, good living and good Since almost all heroes and heroines are young and quite 
letters—to keep his place warm in the hearts of all his| half the readers of novels must be, if not old, frankly elderly, 





admirers. Try him on “ Fish,” “this ina lequate eulogy of | it seems not only sensible but, one might almost say, polite 
the Larder of Amphitrite,” as he calls one of the con pletest |} of Miss Beatrice Harrapen to have written her latest 


} and prettiest of his trifles. How pict iresque it is, and! charming story all tothe credit of oldage. AlwinaClaverdon, | 
| how practical! I always thought myself that idgeon | who hears Youth Calling (HopprrR anp StrovuGnron) in the 


| would turn out all right if treated like whitebait. And now, person of a young woman journalist, is eighty, and a very 
| thanks to Professor Sarntssury, I know it. I know t hard-set and crabbed, if talented, eighty at that. She has 
| that cod at its worst “tastes like boiled Marcella quilt had a tragic life, and her “ half-gifts ” as painter and writer 
jand that you may say of all fish “the woollier the| have been her means of escaping from its sorrows. Miss 


| Worser.” But there are not many glances at the menu} HarrapeEN—and who should know more about it ?—has 


| in this volume, and only one wine-list. There is much | some very good things to say of the joys of creative art, 
j interesting retrospect : a rhymed fable that Austrs Dorson | and it is this key which unlocks her venerable heroine's 
liked—and with reason: a charming memorandum of a| heart to the girl, Gwen Kingsmead, who comes to ask per 


new frock, to be presented to the writer's wife in the seven 


‘ — , . . sy P 4 Varerdon , are se! 
ties; a vivid account of that historic day when The Saturday | thus brought about in Mrs. Claverdon's Life are wan ly | 
Review, G. 8 suadente, turned down the proffered informa- limited by Miss HarrapEN to what might be possible and | 


| tion of Mr. Ricnarp Pigott. The occupation of looking | pleasant at four-score. Best of all, she gets one friend of | 


nission to write about her beautiful old house. The changes | 


ee 
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| study called “ Dramatis Persona,’ 
| worshipping wile and mother of a dissatisfied seribbler 


| another story, 
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her very own, to whom, despite the difference in their ages, 
she can confide the bitter secret of her life. This is a 
charming uncommon book, with a captivating air of the 
early 1890's, in which its action is laid. I can imagine that, 
thanks to Miss Harrapen, a number of people of advanced 
years will take a new interest in themselves and in life. 
For myself, I intend to keep a copy of Youth Calling 
by me for my own old age. 








A mettlesome lad was the hero of Cresley of Cressingham 
(Casseux), and his exploits in the ring and on the cricket- 
field, in the Australian bush and at the Barrengary mine, 
should keep many a small boy quiet during the coming 
Christmas holidays. I regard Mr. G. lL. Jessor as a public 
benefactor, for he has supplied the answer to an annual 
problem ; his book is an ideal present for a schoolboy whose 
age is anything from double figures to the middle teens. Jack 
Cresley was going up to Oxford after a distinguished caree: 
as a cricketer at Cressingham, but, owing to his father's 
death and other misfortunes, he had to change his plans and 
start for Australia, 
In a very short time 
he had tried to save a 
girl from drowning; he 
had rescued a valuable 
horse from being burnt |, 
to death ; he had been 
nearly murdered, and 
(most wonderful of all) 
had helped the English 
cricket team, which 
was ash-hunting in 
Australia, to win the 
‘Test Match at Adelaide. 
Never a dull moment. 
Perhaps those of us 
who revelled in Mr. 
unique per- 
formances as a bats- 
man will not be sur- 
prised to find that his 
literary style is not con- 
spicuously orthodox ; THE ONE 
but in this book, as!__..___ a 








| formerly at the wie kets, he scores fast and quite delightfully. 
| And let me add, as a sop to Cambridge men, that Mr. Jessor 


leaves Jack in Australia and doesn’t allow him to goto Oxford 





Now and then, as I was reading Changeling 


wrong. He has atrue [rish eye for the bogyiest places, and 
he plants firm stepping-stones of humour just where a lesse: 
writer would have floundered into sentimentalit y: The story 


from which his book takes its title deals with the mutual | however—a 


attraction of a conscientious detective and the murderess 
whom he is conveying to her trial, and their shipwreck 
on a lonely island—a theme almost impossible, you would 
say, to handle with distinction. Yet Mr. Byrxe achieves 
this feat. The rest of his twelve stories bear not the least 
family resemblance to “Changeling,” but are all good in their 
very individual way, my favourite being the delicate little 
where the humbly- 


are shown to be infinitely superior to him in vigour of mind. 
I also very much enjoyed meeting Irish, young prize 
fighter whose sunny temper is absolutely sat by the 
habitual sarcasin of his most unpleasant old father. In 


animals pre: se oni their grievances to an Lee detailed bor the 
care of the four- footed. He is comfortably human, wit! a 
red beard, gnarled fingers and an Irish accent. The two | 
exceptions to the grousers are the horse and the dog. “ Och), 
me d&rlings!" is the angel's whispered reward to these. [ | 
wish that Mr. Byrne would not so often make his characters 
“sense” things; in my experience when they do that the 
are capable of anything. The book opens w ith a pleasant ly 
unusual dedication, in which several of the stories are given | 
godfathers and godmothers in their baptism, and so go be- 
friended into the world of readers. 


Some might pe rhaps think that Major Joun Hay 
better known as“ Ian Hay,’ re 
his new book of sketches such a title as The Shallow End 
(Hopper ANp Stovauron). For shallow it is, without a 
doubt. It consists of four-and-twenty little comedies, pre- 
senting various aspects of life in London as seen, let us 
say, by a gentleman of early middle age. We have the 

Cabaret Show, the Celluloid Drama, the Zoo, Lord's Cricket 


} 
| 
| 
Berrn, | 
"was unnecessarily fri oe ‘| 





Then things really began to happen. 





AN D-A-HALF-SEATER, 


(SAMPSON | 
Low), | thought that Mr. Donn Byrne was going to sink| his own success 
up to the neck in melodrama and movie-stuff, but I was | assure him. 





‘The Parliament at Thebes,” 


an assembly of 


Geonsl, expe rts discussing the Boat Race, an auction of 


—— ) bankrupt stoc ke in the 


Harrow Road, and so |} 
forth. They areall quite 
readable, but —well! I 


' should have preferred 

4 / Major Brirn in a 
slightly more serious | 

mood, The fact is, in 


his prefatory note he 

seems to think himself | 
deserving of praise for 

refusing to join the pre 

vailing fashion His 

private belief is that 

many of those who “ go 
in off the deep end 











| bump their heads badly 
against the bottom; at 


the shallow end (rather | 
obscurely ) he thinks 
there is less danger o! 
this particularaceident 
and there he proposes 
ate I 


determinedly to stick, This deliberate playing for safety 
seems slightly pusillanimous on the part of an author who | 





uppears to have sold two million odd copies of his various 
works; but no doubt it is only a temporary phase. Like 
certain golfers, he may have suddenly become frightened a 
It would perhaps be a kindness to re 
Honestly I do not think his very considerable 


‘ 


popularity will ever be jeopardised by his atte mpting to me 
too far below the surface, but it may suffer some eclipse 
if he continues to offer us books like this. It contains 
saving clause--some half-dozen excellent illus 
trations by Mr. Lewis Baumer. 

reminded of the 


| 
_ - = | 
Readers of Punch will not need to be 
made by | 


on of poems, ** When We were very Young,’ 

A. MILNe and illustrated by Ernest Saervarp, which 
tin appe “ured in our pa ges. They now reappear, witl 
others, finder the same title in a chi arming volume publishe V) 
Mernven, with the original illustrations and | 
many new ones to go with the new verses. 


1] 
by Messrs. 


H. M. Bareman, who is s hok taven Exhibition of his wv 
at The Sporting Gallery, 32, King Street, Covent Garden ile 
lately published another collection of dr awings 
(Meruvry) 


; 
L Mistwn ‘| 


which includes many contributions to 2’: 
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AS PLAYED. 

Some day, when I have grown rich 
and fat and have time to pay heed to 
my higher yearnings, I am going to 
make a collection. Not with a hat— 
not that sort of collection at all. I am 
going to make a collection of parlour- 
game box-lids. 

I have the nucleus of it before me: 
a Lotto, a Parlour Rugby, two Tiddley 
winks, a Wiggle-woggle, a Word-mak- 
ing-and-word-taking and three fine 
specimens of Snakes-and- Ladders. 

The pictures on the majority of these 
box-lids were designed evidently to 
break down the ignorant prejudices of 
the wavering customer and to present 
the game in a fair and attractive light. 

Thus, knowing nothing of Wiggle- 
woggle but its name, you might con- 
ceive it to bea vapid silly game, beneath 
your serious consideration. But you 
would be wrong. Here we see it being 
played in six bright colours on the lid. 

Seven of the nine players are adults, 
fine well-set-up men and graceful in- 
telligent-looking women. One of the 
men wears a moustache, another a full 


| beard, while a third is clean-shaven, 


proving the game to be adaptable to 
any sort of face. At least one of the 
party, to judge by the sash which he 
wears, is a man of considerable dignity 
and importance, probably an ambas- 


| sador. 


All the grown-ups are in evening- 
dress. The little boy wears an Eton 


| suit; the little girl a party frock of deep 


cerise, which matches exactly the 
Wiggle-woggle board, the ambassador's 
sash and the mantelpiece. 

You can tell at a glance that it is no 
ordinary game that holds the attention 
of this distinguished assembly. Tense 
interest is written on every face. The 
Ambassador in his excitement has risen 


_ from his seat and leans over the table 


with one arm upraised, obviously ery- 


| ing “Snap!” or “ Pong!” or claiming 


an offside. 

After a short study of this scene the 
only question that can remain is whether 
you are worthy to play such a game; 
whether, having once played, you would 
ever be content to return again to your 
humdrum daily life; whether you can 
afford to wear out your dress-clothes 
playing it night after night. 

For this question of dress for par- 
lour-games is an important one. For 
more flippant pastimes, such as Bridge 
or Mah-Jongg, a lounge suit may be 
I confess that I have 


plete social ostracism awaits the man 
who dares to take part in a parlour- 
game without first changing into full 
evening dress. 





There is a story told of a graceless 
fellow who once had the temerity to 
play Jungle-Snap in a made-up tie. 
In the turmoil of the game the catch 
gave way and his shame was made 
apparent to all the company. No one 
said a word, and they played the game 
out, for they were English gentlemen 
But when it was over the senior duke 
present (for it is, as you must know, a 
popular Society game) addressed the 
offender thus: “If you had played out 
of turn or tilted the board, we might 
have overlooked it; but, damme, Sir, 
you have brought disgrace upon the 
game!" And all the noblemen pre- 
sent filled a bumper and drank to Brit- 
ish Indoor Sport, while seven sturdy 
footmen led the squalid fellow out into 
the night. 

There is one exception, however, to 
this dress rule. If you are on a liner, 
out of sight of land, you can play Hal- 
ma on deck in riding-breeches and a 
topee, while the captain in his cocked 


hat will look on approvingly. Do not 
ask me to explain it. It seems de- 
praved, I know, but there it is. I have 


the authority before me. 

One of my specimens I prize above 
them all. It is a Continental effort, 
but the scene is typically one of Eng- 
lish home life. From the style of the 
furnishings and the general air of mag- 
nificence I judge it to be a drawing- 
room. Abandoned in a heap in one 
corner are a football, a sporting-gun, a 
pair of skis,a tennis-racquet, a butterfly- 
net, a cricket-bat of most generous pro- 
portions, and an oar. 

In the foreground the game is being 
played. Half-an-acre or so of floor- 
space has been cleared of furniture to 
give the players room, and they face 
one another, man and woman, across 
a small pink table. 

The woman, I think, has just won. 
She is standing upright with one hand 
resting on the table, the other poised 
above her head. The look on her face 
is one of triumph. 

The man is leaning back in his 
chair, gazing up at her. His hands 
are clasped, and he is the picture of 
despair. Across the top of the picture, 
in bold red type, appears the legend : 

THE NEWGAME OF DRAUHGTS. 








Loud Speakers Wanted. 
_ ‘*The most that Liberalism can hope to do 
in the present House of Commons is to make 
its voice heard in the country.’"—Daily Paper. 





“Mr. —— ean Recommend ——, good 
Working Butler, age 43: married, but would 
go out as single.”—Advt. in Provine:al Paper. 
We don’t know on what evenings he 
would “ go out as single,” but no doubt 
he would consult his wife about that. 
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RHYMES OF THE R.A.F. 
XI1.—Tne Sration Beacues. 
“ Tantivvy ! Yo-icks ! Woosh ! 
whiz! 
On, Ladybird; get forrard, Fizz!” 
Encouraged thus, the beagle pack 
Strain hard upon their quarry’s track, 
O’er ridge and furrow, heath and hill, 
Determined, if they cannot kill, 
At least they'll strive with main and | 
might 


(72e- 





To give their hare a nasty fright. 
The field set off in hot pursuit ; 

Our stouter sportsmen, more astute, 
Let youthful sprinters make the pace 
While they discreetly quit the chase | 
And where some elevated mound 
Commands a view for miles around 
They congregate to watch the fun 
Without the slightest need to run. 


With swift and energetic bounds 

The Master, keeping touch with hounds, 
Vaults boldly over five-barred gates 
And never halts or hesitates 

At miry ditches deep and wide, 

But takes them freely in his stride. 
His huntsman’s cap of velveteen, 

His snow-white breeks and jacket green 
Are in themselves enough to scare 

All but the stoutest-hearted hare. 


When in the field his word is law ; 
Group-Captains even pause in awe 
To hear him ery with fierce intent, 
*“Confound you, Sir, don't cross the 
scent!” 
His Whips, as picturesque as he, 
Yet lack the Master's dignity ; 
Their duty is, with pleasant smiles, 
To help fair ladies over stiles, 
Or drag with sympathetic looks 
Unhappy padres out of brooks ; 
And they ‘ll accomplish either act 
With graceful gallantry and tact. 





Our beagles certainly provide 
Amusement for the country-side, 

And, one may genuinely claim, 

The hares themselves enjoy the game, 
Perceiving that it gratifies 

Their taste for gentle exercise. 

But, best of all, this sport must breed 
Those traits our airmen chiefly need, 
Strong resolution, grit and verve, 

The stubborn will, the iron nerve ; 

For he who beagles twice a week 
Encounters all a man need seek 

To give him confidence to dare 

The equal perils of the air. 








“The skin of the famous thoroughbred 
Tracery, winner of the St. Leger, was offered 
for sale by auction at Newmarket yesterday. 
It was bought by Mr. R. C. Dawson, trainer, 
for £40. Tracery was subsequently sold to co 
to the Argentine for the record price of 
£53,000."— Daily Payer. 

Well, we are glad the poor creature !s 
going to a warm climate. 
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“On, Hersert, I COULD GO ON LIKE THIS ALL DAY—BUYING PRESENTS AND MAKING PEOPLE HAPPY!” 








A WORD ABOUT ANTHONY BARKER. 
By wis Moruer-1n-Law. 
| (With acknowledgments where acknow- 
ledgments are due.) 
| In making these amazing revelations 
_ about one of the great geniuses of the 

age, I should like to say first of all that 
_ I have not been influenced in any way 

by financial or any other such consider- 
| ations. I simply feel that it is the 
_ bounden duty of one in my position to 
enlighten the world in general regard- 
ing the intimate habits and manners of 
one whom it has agreed to call great. 
[ should like to get that quite clear at 
the outset. 

How did I become Anthony Barker's 
mother-in-law, then? The circum- 
stances were extraordinarily peculiar. 
Anthony Barker was in Timbuctoo at 
the time, gathering local colour for a 
new novel he was contemplating which 
was to deal with slum-life in the Seven 
| Sisters Road. One day he left off work 
earlier than usual and married my 
| daughter. That is the astounding way 
_in which I was privileged to bezome 
| his mother-in-law. 

I have often been asked what it feels 
like to be the mother-in-law of a genius. 








Hitherto I have always parried the 
question with an enigmatic smile. Now 
at last I shall reveal the truth. It feels 
exactly as if I had a genius for my son- 
in-law. No more and no less. Isn’t 
that amazing ? 

Anthony Barker's personal habits 
are of the violently eccentric kind 
usually associated in the public mind 
with the word genius. For instance, it 
may hardly be credited, but each day 
he consumes four different meals, one 
in the morning, one in the middle of the 
day, one in the afternoon and one at 
night. With his wonderful instinct for 
just the right word, he calls them re- 
spectively breakfast, luncheon, tea and 
dinner. 

On getting up in the morning Anthony 
Barker always has a bath! His reason 
for this remarkable procedure is that it 
gives him an opportunity of collecting 
his ideas for the day. His bath is 
always hot enough to be pleasant, but 
never actually at boiling point. A bath 
taken under the latter conditions would 
give him the appearance of a boiled 
prawn, and Anthony Barker is much too 
conscientious a man ever to wish to look 
like something which, in point of fact, 
he is not. After his bath he dresses 





himself carefully with both hands, blows 
his nose three times and walks down 
the stairs on both feet to the breakfast- 
room, 

And now for his methods of work. 
Under what conditions have those 
wonderful novels of his been written’? 
In the first place Anthony Barker can 
never bear to work in a room which is 
full of cobwebs or woodlice. “The con- 
ditions,” he says, “ would be unsym- 
pathetic.” It is indeed a remarkable 
trait in the character of one who is 
otherwise exceedingly fond of animals, 
this strong antipathy to spiders and 
woodlice. But the fads of genius must 
be respected, and it is the duty of my 
daughter and myself to see that his 


workroom is kept absolutely clear of | 
these creatures. This labour Anthony | 
Barker alwaystakesentirely forgranted. | 
I have never yet known him give either | 
of us a word of thanks for the fact that | 


no woodlouse has ever been discovered 
in his typewriter. Not that Anthony 
Barker is consciously ungrateful. 
is just a hopeless egoist. 


Arrived in his study, Anthony Bar- | 
ker, with his usual superiority to the | 
consideration of other people's feelings, | 
always locks the door before he begins | 





He | 
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to write. He then sits down at his | 
table, takes his pen in his right hand | 
and composes three se ntences. After | 
that he goes out for a two-mile walk. On | 
returning he again locks himself in his | 
| study and writes three more sentences, 
after which he goes for another two- 
mile walk. This procedure he repeats 
till one o'clock, when he breaks off for 
| lunch. f 

| The afternoon is always devoted by | 
| Anthony Barker to rest. He lies down | 
i 





| 
| 
| | 
| | 





| on the chesterfield couch in his library 
| i with four eiderdowns and three hot 
| water-bottles, while his secretary reads | 
him extracts from Mr. H.G. Wetts. As 
soon as he begins to snore the secre- 
tary leaves off reading, for this is a 
pre- -arranged signal between them and | 
means that Anthony Barker is asleep. | 

After tea Anthony Barker goes for a 
seven-mile walk and writes eighteen 
words as soon as he gets indoors again 
In the next issue* | shall tell of the 
absolutely astounding way in which | 
Anthony Barker washes his hands fon 
dinner. 


*Notof Punch. Try The Daily Expres Ep 








A PLEA FOR ECONOMIES IN FICTION. 


Heavy taxes and the high cost of | 
living have, as we all know, compelled 
| economies in nearly every branch of life 
but with one striking exception—th¢ 

|lavishness of the metapho rs applied 

by writers of fiction to their characters 
| Recently, for instance, I read ina serial 
“Doris had a skin of ivory,” a 





most | 


Ss 5 ems ; 
. ridiculous piece of extravagance on the 
‘ | part of the author, considering the high 
| price of that commodity, due to the 
; world-shortage of ele phi ints. I once 
ms | attended a dance for business girls, and | 
2 one of the prettiest there, a typist per- 
jhaps, had a skin of bonzoline. No 
* | reader could have asked for anything 
ts nicer, and the author might have sup 


plied it at a fiftieth of the cost of ivory 
“ Again I read |: ately, ‘‘ Marjory turned 
her liquid eyes to his.” Yes; but what 





sort of liquid 7 2 Champagne or cider 
‘ The author should be more explicit 
r The difference in cost between the tw 
is almost incalculable. On the othe: 
J hand there is nothing ambiguous about | 
vf | * Alice half parted ‘her ruby lips,” a 
a |seandalous waste of the world’s re- 
1 fources, when “ cherry lips" are no less | 
a attractive ; and far cheaper, even in mid 
t winter. So, too, “ apple cheeks "’ may | 
| pass, since that fruit is inexpensive; but | 
a conceive “ a complexion of peaches and 
A cream,” with income-tax at four-and 


| sixpence in the pound ! 
r= | Somewhere else I read not long ago, 
“ 

That night as Joyce brushed her silken 
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S, | tresses . . .”—an inexcusable extrava- | 
s | gance when the writer, by turning to the | 
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La “T’m S50 GLAD TO KNOW YOU'VE 
ON THE FLOOR ALL THE MORNING.” 
Plu ’ Vate, “On, yes. Op BILnt 
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BEEN WORKING, I'VE HEARD KNOCKING 


HIS WATCH TO Go.” 











advi rlise 


paper, 
four artificial varieties and save nine- 
tenths of the cost 

> orn I recently came across this 
ibsurd lavishne 3S: Gerald, do you 
trust me?’ murmured Elsie in silver 
tones.” But here I grant that some 


indication of Elsie’s solvency was ad- 
missible, as it was a question of confi- 


de nce. 


Thesame pre fusion hi lds good in male | 
2s. Noonecan< bject to‘*muscles | 


attribute 
of whipcord,” that article has not | 
risen in price; listen to this: | 
‘Stanley hada heart of pure gold.” If 
the author was a citizen of the U.S.A., 

where three-quarters of the world’s gold 
is ue w stored, this, though ostentatious, 
‘mitte \d as a means of circu- 


since 


but a 


oe it; but in the present case “Stan- 


y nagine) lived 
J Surbiton, and a “heart of treasury 
otes”’ would more than meet the case. 
” Similarly , * Robert had the eye of an 


iment pages in any lady's news- 
could have the choice of three or 











| 








eagle.” What price an eagle may be 


I haveno idea, but something exorbitant 
I am sure. How much more sensible 
and economical to say, ‘* Robert had the 
eye of a white Leghorn.” I have never 

met the eye of an eagle. In the Zoo 

they only blink at me. But when 1 | 
catch the eye of a Leghorn cockerel upon 
me I make for cover as fast as] can. A 
good bird of this class is not cheap, | 
know, but I am certain it is nothing like 
so expensive as an eagle. 

Examples might he multiplied. ] 
| make a present of the idea to the pub lie. 
The Society of Authors and the Society 
for the Promotion of Thrift might col- 
to ass it into effect. 


laborate 


Frm a siahinitanh circular : 

‘Why not have a family oil portrait done of 
your husband, wifeand children to hand down | 
to future generations 
Anyone possessing both a husband and 
wife should certainly have the fact per- 
manently recorded. - 
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| thousand pounds, with 
| “ refreshers ” 
| hundred pounds a day. 


| would have been clearly 


, with some sharp ex- 
| changes, arising out of 


| browbeat me, Sir. 


_ counsel. Now answer the learned coun- 
| sel’s question. And look sharp. I have 
a joke gestating. 


| you are a bully and a b!ackguard ? 


| Cissie in the face ? 


| 
| 
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MISLEADING CASES. 
V.—In Open Court. 

X anv Co., Lirp., v. THE Sociary. 
Tue hearing of this case, which con- 
| tinues to exelte wide public interest, 
| was advanced a stage further to-day, 
| when Sir Ethelred Rutt, K.C., con- 
cluded his eross-examination of Mr. 
P , described in his opening speech 
as ‘the vilest thug in Christendom.” 
Troops lined the approaches to the 
court, and Mr. P. , who gave his 
evidence in a mask, was let down 
through the roof. These precautions, 
however, did not prevent considerable 
speculation as to the identity of the 
witness, which is being suppressed, we 
understand, for diplomatic reasons con- 
nected with the Pore. His real name 











on the llth of June, did you throw a 
ruler at your aged Nannie? 

The witness thought for some mo- 
ments before replying. 

Witness. No. 

Sir Ethelred. Do you swear that, 
Mr. P——? 

Witness. No. 

Sir Ethelred (severely). I must remind 
you, Mr. P——, that all your evidence 
is on oath. 

Witness. You are a serpent. 

The Judge (sternly). Now, Mr. P——, 
I will not have learned counsel insulted. 

Sir Ethelred (good-humouredly). Per- 
haps he is a judge of serpents, melud. 
(Laughter) 

The Judge. That is my department. 
(Loud laughter.) 





Sir Ethelred (rapidly). In the face 


his emotion, and exclaimed indignantly. 
‘“Milord, I never have a hot-water— | 


bot——-!” 
Siv Ethelved (sharply). No, no! For 
your own good, Mr. P ! 








The witness then wrote down his 
answer, and it was examined by coun- 
sel for the plaintiff, who kept it, it was 
noticed, from his juniors. The ques- | 
tion and the answer were then tied up 
with string and carefully disinfected, 
after which his lordship carried them | 
to the jury-box, where the foreman un- | 
packed them, and fainted. 

The same procedure was followed 
with the other questions. Meanwhile 
public interest in the case was steadily 
mounting; there was a baton charge 
in the corridor outside the court, and 
in the street the troops were compelled | 








is Jenkins. 

Sir Ethelred Rutt’s 
brief is marked four 
of two 


Had the defendant so- 





ciety been unable to 
secure his services it is 
calculated that the case 


intelligible from the be- 
ginning, and in all prob- 
ability would have been 
concluded in a day. It 
is freely stated that 
there has been no coun- 
sel of his ability since 
Sir Edward Buzfuz. 
To-day’s duel began 


a series of questions to 
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All-the-year-round Bather (to skater who has found the bathing-pool). “WHat ’'s 
THE WATER LIKE THIS MORNING, Sir?” 


to fire a volley over the 
heads of the crowd. 

When the three ques- 
tions had been put in 
this way, Sir Thomas 
Trout rose and _ said, 
“Melud, I protest. 
What is the point of | 
those questions?” 

The Judge. It is very 
painful, is it not? 

Sir Ethelred. Melua, 
perhaps I can make it 
clear in this way. The 
answers which have 
just been given by Mr. 
P could only have 
- been given by a person 
cognisant of the an- 
swers to the questions 
which would have been 
put to the person called 
Lady G if we had 














the witness concerning 
his early boyhood. 
Sir Ethelred. 1 suggest to you that 
you are a bully and a blackguard. 
Witness. Nothing of the sort. Don’t 


The Judge (sharply). Now then, Mr. 
P——, you mustn't get into an alter- 
cation. Answer the question. 

Witness. He didn’t ask me a question. 
He made a statement. 

The Judge (sternly). Mr. P——, this 
is not far removed from contempt of 
court. It is my duty to protect learned 


Witness. 1 am sorry, milord. 
Sir Ethelred. I put it to you that 


Witness. No. 
Str Ethelred. Quite. On the 4th of 
June, 1882, did you strike your sister 


Witness. I may have. 





Sir Ethelred. And a few days later, 


of those admissions, Mr. P ,do you 
still ask the jury to believe that your 
answer to me learned friend as to your 
purchase of the five-per-cent. bearer 
bonds in August was consistent with 
the character of a man who has been a 
life-long meat-eater and hypocrite, or 
not, Mr. P——-?_ Answer tue question. 

The witness paused suspiciously be- 
fore replying. 

Sir Thomas Trout, K.C., objected. 

Sir Ethelred. Very well, melud, if 
me learned friend insists, I withdraw 
the question. Melud, there are four 
men on the jury, and in view of the 
delicate character of the questions I 
have now to put I propose, with your 
permission, melud, to write them down 
in invisible ink and hand them to the 
witness in a sealed box. 

Lhe Judge. Very well. 
fun. 

Sir Ethelred then handed the witness 
a series of written questions. On read- 
ing the first he was unable to conceal 





This is great 








not agreed to keep her 
out of the casealtogether, and that being 
so, melud, the answers which she has 
not given, melud, are relevant to this 
extent, that they throw a light on what 
was in the mind of the present witness, 
melud, before I put to him the ques- 
tion, which I now propose to put to 
him, melud, but of course without pre- 
judice, melud, to—— 

The Judge. Yes, yes. I think that's 
reasonable, Sir Thomas. 

Sir Thomas (sulkily). Your lordship 
is very good. 

Sir Ethelred (resuming). And on the | 
3rd of May last, Mr. P——, did you | 
split a man’s liver ? 

Witness. I did. 





Sir Ethelred. Ha! And was his 
name Smith ? 

Witness. Yes. ; 

Sir Ethelred. Very well. We will 


call him “ Z——,” to make him more 
exciting. Did you split Mr. Z 
liver by striking him a blow in the 
back, Mr. P. ? 


s 
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Patron. “ But THER! 


actly. 

Sir Ethelred. Ah! You split this |} 
gentleman’s liver, but not with a blow, | 
|} exactly? Will you tell the jury what 
| you mean by that—* exactly ” ? 
The Witness. It was a slap, Sir | 
| Ethelred—a friendly slap on the back. 

Sir Ethelred. Ah! So you split this 
gentleman's liver with a friendly slap 
on the back? Where was that, Mr 
P——? 

Witness. In the bar of the K 
Golf Club, Sir Ethelred. 

Sir Ethelred (amazed). The bar? 

Witness. The bar. You’ve heard of 
bars, I daresay ? 

The Judge. Now then, I will not 
have learned counsel sat upon in this 
court. 

Witness. I am very sorry, milord. | 
Milord, Mr. Z——— had just been play- | 
ing golf, his muscles were relaxed, and | 


The Witness. It wasn't a blow, ex 
| 


| 


by mistake I slapped him over the liver. | 
An accident, milord. 
Sir Ethelred. Ah! Do you know a! 


man called Toad ? | 
Witness. No. 
Sir Ethelred. Is he a burglar ? 
Witness. I don’t know. 
Sir Ethelred. 1 put it to you that he| 
has varicose veins. ; 
Witness. Put it then, Sir Ethelred, | 
and cuss the consequences. 


en 





Manager of Dinner Dance Club 


Manager. “ Sorry, Sir; 


| whose name 
iin the case, was then introduced into} 





a AY WRAY 
Wh \ 
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FOR ANOTHER TABLE THERE.” 
THAT ’S THE DANCE FLOOR.” 


8 SPAC 


Sir Ethelred. I suggest to you that | 


you are a bully and a blackguard. 


Witness. You havea suggestive mind. | 


The Judge (sternly, 
[ commit you, Mr. P 
The witness was then taken from the | 
court and thrown into jail. | 
Sir Thomas Trout (dramatically). 1| 
call Mrs. Y 
Mrs. Y 


raising his voice) 


the mysterious lady 
has figured so prominently 


the court in a basket, to avoid scandal. | 
A sack was placed over her head, and 
she gave her evidence kneeling on the 
floor of the box 

Sir Ethelrea cross-exramination). 
On the 7th of December, 1923, did you 
have a male visitor, Mrs. Y——? 

Witness. Very likely. 

Sir Ethelred. Be careful, Mrs. Y—. 
The house was being watched, you 
know. At 9.0 p.m. did you draw the 
blinds in your sitting-room ? 

Witness. Very likely. 

Sir Ethelre . Ah! So you drew the 
blinds? Tell the jury why you drew 
the blinds, Mrs. Y——. 

Witness. To annoy the watchers. 

The Judae (s harply). Put her in the 
Towe r. 

The witness was then replaced in the 
basket and the case was adjourned. 


A. P. H. 











“No MORE TABLES, SIR}; WE’RE ABSOLUTELY FULL UP. 
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THE JAZZ CANNIBAL. 
‘The noisy beats of jazz-bands are merely 
a disguised and mcdern torm of the tom-toms 
of old, which incited savages to fury and fired 
the fierce energy of cannibals.”—F rom a letter 
in * The Daily Graphic.” } 
My Phillida, before the jazz 
Began its devastating boom, 
My thoughts of you were gentle as 
The tunes that whirled us round the 
room ; 
To perfect harmony with grace 
We moved, delighted and content 
To smile into each other's face 
With meanings kind and innocent. 


Alack! my Phillida, to-day 





The musie does not soothe my mind ; 


In truth I am compelled to say 

My dreams are horrid and unkind ; 
For, while the bawling niggers biff 

The drums that agitate our feet, 
I’m gravely speculating if 

You 're really nice enough to eat. 





“ SLIPPING 
FACILE DESCENSUS AVERNUS.” 
Headlines to Poem in Provincial Paper, 


We note the slip. 


“ The softer mood had passed, the mood in 
which se!f-reproach and remorse had griped 
Sara.”— Weekly Paper. 

Or could it have been the lobster supper? 
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BRIDGE NOTES. 
By “ Portiaxn” (author of “ Bridge for Bridget,” “ Brighter 
Bridge,” “The Last Trump,” etc., cte.). 

I HAvE received an interesting letter (postmarked Man- 
chester) from a reader who signs himself ‘Man from the 
North.” ‘I was travelling to London last week,” he writes, 
‘“‘and while in the train | was asked by three gentlemen if 
I would care to make a fourth at bridge. Cards were pro- 
duced, and the tallest of the three, who stated, somewhat 
irrelevantly, I thought, that he wasex-amateur middle-weight 
champion boxer of Wessex, said, ‘We don’t want to play 
for high stakes—just enough to make a game. Suppose we 
say ten shillings a hundred?’ I must confess that this is 
a somewhat larger sum than is usually played for at my 
Club, but, as it appeared eminently satisfactory to the others, 
I agreed. 

‘* My luck was terrible. Only when I myself dealt did I 
even secure average hands. On the other occasions I was 
usually without a court card, and, added to this, my partner 
consistently overcalled his hands. At last, however, my 
partner dealt the hand reproduced below (I am Y) and 


| promptly bid ‘One Heart.’ 


@ Ace, King, Queen, Knave. 
Y ae er oe 
© Ace, King, Queen, Knave. 
& Ace, King, Queen, Knave. 
Yv 
ae One hea ee v7 Ace, King, Queen, 
ap YY  10,9,8,7,6, 4,3, 2. 


> 9. 
& 2.. 





@ 6,5,4.. 
EE Ge tans. 
} 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 3. 

& 8,7, 6,5.. 
The rest of the bidding was as follows :—A, ‘ No’; myself, 
‘One no trump’; B, ‘Two Hearts’; Z,‘No’; A, ‘‘ihree 
Spades’; myself (counting on getting in on Hearts at latest 
by the fourth round on the strength of Z’s original call), 
‘Three no trumps’; B, ‘ Double’; myself, ‘ Re-double.’ 

“Imagine my astonishment when, after B had lei the ace 
of hearts, Z put down the hand shown above. The ex- 
amateur middle-weight champion of Wessex (for e was my 
partner) immediately apologised profusely for his original 
call. He had mistaken his diamonds at a hasty glance for 
hearts, he said, and the three, partially covered, for the ace. 
Would I accept his word as ex-amateur middle, ete., that 
it was @ genuine mistake? I am in the habit of accepting 
the word of boxing champions on most occasions and could 
only sit in a half-dazed condition while B displayed his 
cards and said airily, ‘I'll give you the last two tricks.’ 

“The next hand gave our opponents another rubber, and 
as, after settling for that, I had only my return ticket and 
ls. 84d. left, | withdrew from the game. 

‘On saying ‘Good-day’ when we arrived at St. Pancras, 
they particularly warned me against playing cards with 
strangers in London and walked away arm-in-arm to the 
buffet, my partner, who had, of course, also lost heayily, 
being the most cheerful of the trio.” : 

“Man from the North’s” partner was evidently a 
champion at “stacking” a pack as well as boxing. My 
correspondent will do well in future to take the parting 








advice offered him, with the addition of the words “ trayel- 
ling to and” before “ in London.” 
“x eH 

Miss K. (Bolderstone) writes:—“I have read carefully 
through the revised Portland Club Rules and am unable to 
find the one which forbids you to trump your partner’s ace. 
Is this expressly declared to be illegal anywhere, or is it 
merely a matter of form?” 

No; this method of play is not specifically illegal under 
the Rules, but its avoidance is usually dictated by the 
general instinct for self-preservation. 


x * % & 


Amateur (Southend).—I regret to learn that you have 
found the notes on “conventions” given in my Bridge foi 
Bridget somewhat too difficult. The following additional 
ones may be of some assistance to you :— 

Shins, Kick on the—'This is a particularly useful con- 
vention when your partner is obviously hesitating whether 
he shall put you up another trick, and when it is equally 
obvious to you that his doing so will put youdown. Perhaps 
a more subtle method (especially if you are on friendly | 
terms with your partner) is to kick one of your opponents | 
sharply on the shin. Your subsequent apology is the | 
informative convention. 

The Wink.—The merit of the wink as a convention is, | 
in my opinion, overrated, owing to the extreme difficulty of | 
distinguishing between a wink and a blink, or a wink volun- | 

| 
} 
| 
| 





tary and a wink involuntary. I was once five down through | 
a particle of cigar-ash entering my partner's eye at a critical | 
moment and causing him to indicate unusual strength in | 
spades. 

The Emphatic and Despatring “ No.”—-There are many | 
ways of saying “No bid.” The “emphatic” indicates | 
decided weakness, the “despairing” is used when weakness 
is utter, and experts have been known to produce a “ No 
bid” resembling the cooing of a wood-dove which indicates | 
“TI hold a fairly decent hand and am prepared to support | 


you in most suits.” 
* ee H 





I am always glad to hear from lady players, and the 
following letter from one in Shropshire shows more than 
the average amount of penetration and grip of the game:— 

“I have played bridge with my nieces and nephews for | 
nearly two years and have never yet lost on any one even- | 
ing. Of course it does not matter, as they will get it all | 
back when I am gone, but I thought you might be inter- | 
ested to know my methods. In the first instance | never 
call—I always leave this to my partner or my opponents— 
and in the second place I never double. 

“But the great secret of all isthis. Ina suit call J always 
keep some of my trumps till the end. I laugh when I see 
my nephews throwing theirs away at the beginning of the 
hand, just because a trump is led, and then, at the end, 
when nobody else has any left, I produce my three or four 
trumps and invariably win the tricks. My only difficulty 
is in no-trump hands, and I shall be very glad if, in ex- 
change for the above information, you can tell me any 
really satisfactory way of dealing with them.” 

T am afraid I cannot help this lady.. She already knows | 
more than most of us, and I can only be thankful she con- 
fines her talents to the family circle and leaves the Club | 
tables alone. s 











Pacifism in the Lower World. 


“Men should never cast aside the moral right to be intelligent, 
and they should demand that the State be made to express the pur- 
poses of England in the way Pluto laid down when he said that the 
Minister of Education was more important than the Minister of War.” 

Provincial Paper. 
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a aincapas ONE EGG THIS MORNING, CHUBB 
he | Spel ALL, M’ LADY. WHEN HEGGS IS FOURPENCE ¥ 

P ’EM. 

d, | “a 
ml, 5 
ty | ALPHABET A LA 
X- | A's an initial denoting high rank. | 
1) | B stands for Boodle that’s lodged in a Bank. 
a C's for the Crooks of the blackmailing tribe 
* | D for Lord Dariine who must have his gibe. 
4 E is for Erin, still ke eping her head up; 

j F 18 the Freedom with which she is fed up. 

G is for Glasgow (with fewer Red men in). 

H for The Herald which glorifies Lenin. 
it, I 's the Inquiry which never decides 
ir- J is the Jazzer who slithers and slides. 
he K stands for “ Kasha,” the favourite material. 
L for the Liberals, far from funereal. 

= Mis MaGnasco, by freaks resurrected, 
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THEY HENS LAY. WHEN THEY'RE TUPPENCE 


MODE. 

N is for Nasu, by our builders rejected. 

O is for OrPEN, so smart and so slick. 

P for the Protocol Diehards can’t stick. 

Q 's the Quandary that’s faced by the rich. 
R is for Ramsay, who queered his own pitch. 
S stands for Simon, too clever by half. 

' for Jim THOMAS, so free with his chaff. 

U is the Un lerdog downing the Uppers. 

V is the Vamp seen at cabaret suppers. 


W's WixstTon, the prodigal spender, 
With X the Exchequer constrained to be tender. 


Y’s Wituie Yeats, with his fat Nobel prize. 
And Z is Zixovierr, lavish of lies. 
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Provincial Mayor (to leader of famcus s!ring quartet). “ON BeHALY OF THE AUDIENCE I BEG TO THANK YOU, 
YOUR CONCERT HAS BEEN A FINANCIAL SUCCESS, AND] bo HOPI 


TREAT YOU HAVE GIVEN US, 
ENABLE YOU 


lL aM GLAD TO KNOW 
TO AFFORD TO ENLARGE YOUR EXCELLENT 


THAT 
BAND,” 





NEW POETRY. 
Mr. Twirrertine’s Emprrise. 
In reviewing Mr. Amos Twitterling’s 
Ichabod, an Epic Poem on the Reecnt 
Alterations of Route Numbers on the 


| Lines operated by the London General 


Omnibus and Aliied Companies, I feel 
bound to say at once that the author 
has, in my opinion, been mistaken in 
his choice of a theme. The subject is 


not one suitable for epic, elegiac, lyric, 





or indeed any other kind of verse. 

Mr. Twitterling defends himself in a 
preface by stating that poetry is not yet 
sufficiently near to the heart of the peo- 
ple, and that more than a political crisis, 
more even than a sensational divorce 
case any sudden alteration in the omni- 
bus service sends a thrill of romantic 
emotion into countless suburban homes. 

This contention may or may not be 
justified. Yet even if it be true, surely 
the stately paragraphs of prose with 
which the Company's own waybills 
usher in the new régime, beginning with 
the striking passage :— 

“To conform with new Regulations 
made by the Commissioner of Police 
for the Metropolis, in consequence 
of the operation of the London 





Traflic Act, 1924, the London Gen- 
eral Omnibus Company, Limited, 
gives notice that alterations to cer- 
tain numbers of existing routes run 
jointly "—-and so on and so on— 


coupled with the actual details of the 
changes printed in a small but very 
legible red type, are entirely adequate 
to the solemnity of the occasion. Poetry 
merely handicaps itself in a case of this 
sort through a monotony not only of sub 
ject-matter but of rhymesounds. Muses 
rather than Buses should be the object 
of a young poet's affections, and even as 
an aid to memory we doubt whether 
Mr. Twitterling’s verses will prove help 
ful to the patrons of the Company in 
Hammersmith and Muswell Hill. 

I have two other crows to pluck with 
Mr. Twitterling. He varies his metre 
far too often, as I shall endeavour to 
show by the passages which I am about 
to quote, And, secondly, much of his 
verse has a derivative, not to say an 
imitative, note. 7 

Who, for instance, can read the lines 
beginning— 

** At Elephant since time bogan 
A 10A bus was there to see, 
Till some one changed it by a plan 
Entirely meaningless to man 
Into 100B—” 
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without detecting the influence of 
CoLerIpDGE ? Or the short lyrical inter- 
lude— | 
** Oh to be in Tooting | 
Now that winter's there, | 
And whoever wakes in Tooting | 
Sees some morning, unaware 
That 77 has passed away 
And has turned into 77A 
With never a word of why or h 
In Tooting, now 
and not perceive that Ronert Brows 
ING has exercised too great a spell over 
the poet’s mind? Besides, the last line 
but one is not even true. The schedul 
of alterations could easily be obtained 
on application at the Company's Offices 
Still more clearly marked, I venture | 
to think, is the obligation to an earlier | 
poet in the blank verse speech 
“2B or not 2B, that is the question. | 
It all depends on whether you are anxio 
To see the statues at the Crystal Palace, | 
Or visit your Aunt Mary at Ws | 
Norwood ; | 
If so, 2C will serve you.” 
And once again, in a passage 
the note of optimism is struck so that 
Mr. Twitterling’s muse trips toa livelier 
measure— 
“From Liverpool Street to Acton Valk 
When the sun shines high in heave: 
We ‘ll follow the old, the outbound trai! 
On 7, glorious 


where | 
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oO — ee 
I find a lack of originality in the phras 
ing. While later on, almost at the end 
of the poem, occurs perhaps the most 
familiar echo of all— 

“In the two Watfords nothing seems to 


change.” ...-+.+- 





Let usnow turn to the passages where 
Mr. Twitterling shows himself more | 
individual as a craftsman. There is 
genuine feeling in the lament entitled | 

ALDWYCH—HENDON, 
running as follows :— 


‘Infants lisped it in their slumber, 

Every lady, every child 

Felt the magic of that number | 
Thrill them as they stood enisled. 

Often have I strained a tendon, 
Prancing with a joyous mien } 

To waylay the Aldwych—Hendon, 
Lovely, winsome and 13, 


All the world is full of changes ; 
Time with his relentless hand | 
Mercilessly rearranges 
In the glass the running sand ; 
Little faith can we depend on ; 
Thrones and empires cease to be, 
And the grand old Aldwych— Hendon 
Now is numbered 13C,”’ | 


Still more in the striking threnody 
called 


VICTORIA—BARKINGSIDP, 





which begins : 


“No more, no more | 
With shouts of pride 
We leap up on the bus for Barkingside ; | 
The beauty and the grace that once it bore 
Have died, 
Have died 
With our umbrellas and our sticks 
We have to hail a 26, | 

And not that free | 

Proud spirit that we loved and clasped befor: 

The five-and twenty B. 

In grief profound 

We wander round 

And fill Victoria with a wailing sound, 

Asthore!” 

I have not the faintest idea what 
“asthore”’ means, but that is a small | 
matter. Mr.T witterling has been moved, | 
in dealing with these routes, to some 
thing very like a genuine passion. 

What, however, are we to say of the | 
following ?— 

“Oh, long's the wav to Hanwell 
That leads from Hit!.er Greet 


Sut 1—2—1A ran well | 
And burnt the miles between | 


’ 


Oh, life for me began well, 
And 4 lorious was the scene 





That day I went to Hanwell 
sy bus from Hither Green !” 
Or this— 


“The Hackney Wicks | 
Were No. 6 
And still by st ut endeavour 
The one that plies | 
To Kensal Rise 
Gees on the same as ever : 
Yet « nly 64 will do 
To take you now to Waterloo.” 





They are veritable jingles. And little | 


————— 


lif anything better are the concluding | rhe 
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sentiment here is both paltry and 


nes of tl is called epic | vindictive. Mr. Twitterling expresses 
; be } a hope at the end of his preface that 
. at 66 }many selected lyrics from his volume 
H , Il the power and state limay be chanted by passengers as they 
1} ! ‘ 1 to 6S igather in the streets to await the | 
(K : to Waterloo) lapproach of an omnibus, or even be 
: Pt ae learolled by householders at breakfast 
~ the om ; rat { Police ltime or in their baths. He has, I think 
Is w ve 'd like to do!” la far too sanguine mind. 
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LUCINDA’S IDEAS. 


BOY-SONGS. 
IV.—Gonpen Draco. * Don’? you ever not smoke,” I asked 
A.D. 980 her, “ when you drive?” 
“Oh, yes, quite often,” she said. 


Tue sail, the great square sail, is furled, 
Not yet we grip the oar; 
Our ship, that seeks the brink o’ the 
world, 
Still lies upon the shore ; 
With clashing spear and wingéd helm 
| They fill the armour-chest, 
Then forth, o'er Agir's silver realm, 
Forth, forth unto the West. 


“I’m not really a chain smoker at all,” 
“A sort of clutch smoker?” | sug- 
gested. “I sometimes wonder if it's 
quite safe for you to take them out and 
light them like that.” 

We were simply wriggling along the 
tarmac. 

“It took me a year to learn,” she 
admitted. ‘“ There ought to be some 
kind of machine really for feeding cigar- 
ettes to the driver out of the centre of 
the wheel.” 

“And you could have a kind of hang- 
ing toreh——”’ I began. 

“Oh, blast!” she interrupted ; “there's 
another policeman.” 

“Funny,” she went on, when the 
menace had cleared away,“ how, instead 
of regarding policemen as perfectly 
delightful people, as I did when I was 
at school, | am always being afraid of 
them now.” 

“ Like the poor,” I said. 


| My runes are learnt; I have laid by 
My balls of wood and bone ; 

Now must I con the runes o’ the sky 
And leave all toys alone ; 

The golden dragon on the prow 
Stares fiercely out to sea ; 

He feels the seawind’s kiss, and now 
He longs to go, like me. 
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Our golden dragons of the North, 
Our grinning beasts of fear, 

| Cleaving the cold grey waves go forth 
And towards the sunset steer ; j 

And, till a boy has sailed away a 
lo sunset and beyond, “They can practically do anything, 

A babe he is and best had play you know, to a motorist. And, what’s 
With wood-chips on a pond. W more, they do. It isn’t only a matter 
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Soon down into the frothing blue 7 2 of looking at one’s licence. One of them 
The lean long ship will slide, 3 stopped me the other day to measure 
With all the bucklers of the crew Zi the size of my number-plate, And once 

| Slung gleaming on her side ; % they actually came and examined my 
| Soon will the dragon's golden scales 3] brakes. é . 
Be flecked with silver foam, my I thought it was a pardonable curi- 





osity, but I did not like to say so. 

“Supposing,” she said, “one had a | 
right to stop policemen and examine 
them. I don’t see why not. One could 
get out and measure their boots, or test 
ithe holes on their belts, and see if their 
|number was properly displayed. Or 
look at their licences. They have 
licences, haven't they ?”’ 

“J expect so,” I agreed, ‘‘ concealed 


| When all our red and purple sails 
Fill with strong winds from home. 


Now whither will our dragon swim 
When land dips down astern ? 

Although he looks so wise, from him 
I cannot hope to learn ; 

Only our leader knows, who stands 
Behind the dragon's wing, 

Shading his fierce brows with his 











! it iid 

rands : f / yal : ANN about their persons somewhere or other. 
And softly muttering. iif ad be " x} i’ \ \\ It’s possible, of course, that wild | 

| It may be wise, it may be well | i i 3y Ks), 8 i M | humourists do dress themselves up as | 
To load the ship with stores | ait Hated lv ME) \ policemen and go and stand in lonely | 

| Of hams that have a sharp salt smell, f country roads for the purpose of an- 


noying motorists. I never thought of | 
that. It’s a weary life, a motorist’s, 
I suppose. One is everybody's slave.” 

“There are compensations, though,” 


| And mead that speeds the oars ; 

| But I—1 would the sail were out 

| To catch the humming breeze 

| And that our dragon's golden snout 














| Were cleaving through the seas. ne ae soo she said, cleverly avoiding a cow. 
Reet Lighthouse-keeper (to his mate). “Do you | Somebody hooted behind me on a hill 
| Whither? I care not, or not much, oe pe I'M A-Gorn’ Br 4 eo 1 | the other day. Apparently they wanted | 
And I can wait to learn anni edelies® ibs *A4KE 4) me to slow down and let them pass. | 
| What strange far shores our keel shall | —— | wasn’t going to let them pass on a} 
touch, “*Whenever people come to me to be hill, of course, but I did when I got to 
What far walls we shall burn ; married,’ said the Bishop of , ‘I always|the top. Then I saw that the car had | 
Nor hams nor mead our casks shall | !00k to see if they cross their t's and not their | yo number-plate. So of course it was 
i » small thing, tut it le oun) wert ot den |the Kixa.” 
7 § , bu $i ark shar- NG, 
_ When back to port we speed, acter. It i: the little things of life that| “I seo,” I said. 
For they seek gold and they find gold, | count.’ "—Birmingham Paper. “And I passed the QuEEN a week or 
The golden dragon's breed. For our part we never marry a woman | two ago,” she continued, “on a lonely 
D. M.S. | who crosses her i's. country road, and she bowed. It was | 
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rather awkward, because what was | 











this?” ; 2 
« You could stop smoking, of course, 
I said. , 
“J know; but that was practically 
all. One ought really to have a little 


uickly on occasions like these.” 
«“ You 're rather adding to the numbe1 
of handles,” I complained. ‘A begin 


ss or feeding himself with cigarettes 
ag 6 


back of a bus. Do you, by the way,” 
I asked rat her nervously, for we seemed 
now to be going very fast indeed, “hit 
the back of many things 

“T shaved a steam-lorry yesterday. 
You can see that by the front mud- 
| guard.” (I could.) “ It had been pouring 


9. 





all over me for nearly a mile and 
wouldn’t listen to my horn. And then 
it came out when I tried to pass it. | 
was half in the ditch too. It was plas 


what do you think they were? ‘Eat 
Crusto Breap, THE Foon or Lire.’ | 
asked the driver whether he was cook 
ing it inside But he didn’t seem to 
have any sense of humour.” 

“They seldom do on steam-lorri¢ 
Tagreed. “It’s something in the life 
| But don’t hit another if you can help 
| it, Talways think the second time’ 
| 


oy 





|} so unlucky.” 

We shaved a dog. 

“ Airedale,” she said. “I had hin 
j}marked. Aberdeens and Cairns are the 
| worst. I had to stop altogether for a 
| Cairn the othe r day. I slowed, anda 
| then slowed some more, and then tried 

















tododge him. But he would walk in 
front. And when I'd stopped, what 
j do you suppose he did?” 
“ Licked the radiator?" I suggested 
“Came round and asked to be taken 
|up into the car,” she said. “ Ap 
| parently he liked motoring. Hobby of 

his. And that was his notion of getting 
a drive,” 

Dusk and our lights came on® Ther 
was a loud bang against the side of the | 
car, 

“What on earth was that?” 

“Don’t know,” she said. ‘ White 
owl, possibly. I did kill one like that.”’ | 

“Then you do really kill—er—things | 
sometimes ? ”’ 

“Only that,” she said, “and a hare 
once. And nearly a butcher boy. He 
came through the wind-screen, but he 
Wasn't very badly hurt. It was his 
fault entirely.” ~ 

The outer suburbs began. 

4 _ Great Scott,” I said, “you nearly 
j did it that time!” . 
. They were two cyclists. 
af + See 


to do, tucked in behind the wheel like 


flag that one could run up and Wave | 


ner, you know, would be always waving 


when he wanted to avoid hitting the} 


the most putrid clouds of smelly smoke | 


tered allover with advertisements. And | 
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Romantic Nephew (on the subject of his engagement). “It MAY SEEM STRANGE, RU 
HER ¢ EATEST {Al IS A SLIGHT CAST IN ONE OF HER EYES WHICH COMES AND 
‘ S HE MOST A ACTIVE WAY. Do you KNOW THE KIND OF THING?” 
*Prosaic Ur Qui NOT ALWAYS SQUINTING.” 

‘ Bravest pe yple in the world,” com-| “ Well, why should 1? Pe ple are 
mented Lucinda. ‘If I were a cyclist | so awfully good at making engines and 
I wouldn't ride without a rear-light for | things nowadays. One doesn’t have to 
1 thousand pounds. And they always| keep looking inside one’s watch to know 

] ys | £ 
| wobble.” | how the works are going.” 
| Suppose 1 cyclists ought to be com.- |} “ No,” I said, “] suppose not. 
| pelled to wear rear-lights by law. | Weescaped, apparently by the mercy | 
‘ Bither that,” she said, “ or cowbells | of Providence, between two converging 
| hung round their necks.” trams 
i «You seem to me to have a wonder “ Have you got any cigarettes ? “ In- 
” } . - “ 2 
ful lot of original notions,” I observed. | quired Lucinda. I've run out 
|“ You ought to havea stand at Olympia Evor. | 
lon your own next year to exhibit them. . : 
ett d " s . From an article on American “ town 
I suppose you know everything about ne 
: -. e ° boosting 
| the inside of a car—the engine, I mean, 
| 1 all that t of thing?’”’ “One of the most brilliant inspirations on 
i¢ Ail Lnat Sor oO. Pins’ 
and al : on ee 1d.” lied the part of a booster was that of a long train | 
‘ , me aa orie > » . 
Nothing in the world, rephec packed with people . . . each carriage being | 





| Lucinda che erfully. ‘I never bother 
with the inside of my engine except for 
| water and oil.” 


«“ Rat 
ul 





surely 








‘ This train contains 
- 


labelled in huge letters : 
more population for Portland 
Provincial Pay cr. 


They daren’t do that in our country. 
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Angela (to her departing Governess). “I'm 80 AWFULLY SORRY I'M NOT SORRY YOU'RE GOING.” 








PERSONAL SERVICE. 


(The poet undertakes the chase of an animal whose 
_ fur is now fashionable as a trimming.) 
Let other lovers cling to humdrum courses 
And from such treasures as the marts afford 
By means of mere pecuniary resources 
Acquire an offering meet for their adored ; 
Not'such am I; no shopman shall deliver 
The birthday present I have lately planned ; 
Some trophy of the chase: I mean to give her, 
Spoils of my.good right hand. 
To her I'll tell the saga of my daring, 
My breathless vigil and the blows I dealt 
Kre I had captured for her winter wearing 
That choice example of the modish pelt ; 
Tell how the moon in disobliging mood shed 
Naught but the merest glimmer, pale and sick, 
The night I lay ensconced behind the woodshed 
Armed only with a brick. 


I'll tell her how the cold had made me nigh numb 
Without evoking any trace of fear 

Before a rustling round the antirrhinum 
Came as a signal that my prey was near; 

Tell how I stalked him yard by damp and black yard 
Spurred by a vision of the pride she'd show 

To hear how in its native haunt (or backyard) 

I laid my quarry low. 


’ 


Such gift will bind us in a closer tether 
By filling to the brim her pleasure’s cup, 
And hand-in-hand will we fare forth together 
To find a furrier to make it up, 








Although, perhaps, because her heart 1s tender, 
The passing she will pensively deplore 
Of my near neighbour's cat (an old offender), 
Who'll wake the night no more. 








| 
An Appeal trom Miss Ellen Terry. 
Mr. Punch has great pleasure in publishing a letter that 
he has received from Miss ELLEN Terry, and begs leave to 
ask for a generous response to her appeal. 
“Dear Mr. Puncnu,—Perhaps I may plead some partner- 
ship with yourself in having contributed to the happiness | 
of a generation, although, unlike yourself, Iam not making | 
regular public appearances to-day. However, I long to 
appear in print to plead for funds to aid in the work of | 
caring for blind defective clgildren. The first of the ‘ Ellen | 
Terry ’ National Homes for this purpose is almost ready 
for opening. 
‘Imagine the happiness of little children this Christmas. 
Then think of these little ones—sightless and otherwise 
defective—and I am sure that your readers will send a 
generous donation addressed to me personally at 3, Upper | 
Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 
“Yours very sincerely, 
To the Editor of ‘Punch.’ 


Enven Terry. 
President.” | 


Mr. Punch invites his readers to attend the exhil ition 
which is now being held at the Sporting Gallery, 32, King 
Street, Covent Garden, of Ernest Sueparn’s Punch and 
other drawings, inéluding his illustrations for A. A. MILNr’s 
When We Were Very Young, many of which appeared in 
these pages. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tuesday, December 2nd.—To his- 
torical students it will seem appropriate 
that the day on which, seventy-three 

ears ago, NAPOLEON THE LirTLE over- 
threw the Second French: Republic 
should have been chosen for the formal 
recognition of what is hardly less than | 
another coup d'état, even though it was 
carried out in our stolid British way by | 
ballots instead of bullets. Two months 
ago a Labour Administration was in 
office, and seemed likely to stay there, 
| go long as it did not by mishandling 
| cause the “ patient oxen ” of the Liberal 
| Party to kick over the traces and upset 
the Ministerial apple-cart. To-day 
| triumphant Unionism overflows the 
| Government Benches on to the oppo- 
| site side; there are great gaps in the| 
| ranks of Labour, and, as for the ‘‘oxen,”’ | 
| more than half of them have been 
| butchered to make a Tory holiday. 

| The rush for seats was somewhat 
‘Jess marked than usual. The two Op- 
| position parties will have no difficulty 
in finding accommodation for all their | 
|Members who desire to attend. The} 
| Unionists willhavemoretrouble. Hence | 





LEY had displayed some symptoms 
of boredom at the speeches delivered 


on the occasion of his re-election as 














| 





; ‘ \ FAWKES FROM HIS LAIR IN THE 
| the enterprise of the two Members for | ann © 
| Stockport, Messrs. GREENWOOD and Sa W. Ganareeie. 
| HammersLEy, who arrived at the House 
|} at midnight, and kept a seven-hours’| Speaker. The late Lord Pern was 


vigil in the Lobby. | elected only four times during eleven 

{ rather wonder that the former, who years’ tenure of the Chair; Lord Uuxs- 
showed us during the few warm days! water, in sixteen years, only five; but 
of the so-called summer 
that he has a liking for 
airy attire, did not don 
his pyjamas and night- 
cap. It would have 
been pleasant to see 
him joining the Yeomen 
\of the Guard in their 
customary search for 
Guy FawkeEs’s success- 


} 
| 
| 





| 


ors, 
| The Upper House 
| also had its reminders 
of therecent revolution. 
| Onthe Bench below the 
| Throne were Lord Cave 
‘and the other Lords 
| Commissioners : on the 
Government Bench sat 
‘Lord Sauispury all 
/alone. Facing him were 
| the seven Members of 
the late Administra- 
tion, who thus early 
_ have established their 
Gaim (on the strength 
of their Party's position 
| in the Commons) to be 
| treated as the official 
| Opposition. 

© one could have 
complained if Mr. Wurr- 


ae 


PRESENTED HIM 


Mark Antony, “1 Tun 
: REFUSE, 


WHICH HF DID THRICE 
Mark Antony iS oe. PS es ee 
Julins Cesar 4 (fete 8 eS 
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4 KINGLY CROWN, 

WAS THIS AMBITION?” 
Mr. Maxton. 

Mr. Lanssury. 
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Mr. Wurrtey in less than four years 
has already equalled the Pret record, 
It is almost impossible to find fresh 
ideas or even fresh words for a ceremony 
so often repeated. : 

Lord Henry Bentixcx, by way of a 
change, introduced a few sporting 
metaphors d propos of this being “a 
stable Government,” but caused, | 
think, less amusement by the matter 
of his speech than by its staccato man- 
ner. There is no one in the House 
who gives a more absolute impression 
of sincerity; but it is as if the truth | 
lay at the very bottom of his heart and 
had to be extracted by successive bucket- 
fuls. By contrast Mr. Swim was 
the smooth and accomplished orator 
Although he claimed to be only a pren- 
tice hand (and so enabled the Prime 
MINISTER to call attention to the advan- 
tages of “ dilution ’’) he fully deserved 
the compliments paid him by the 
SPEAKER-ELECT and those who followed. 

It was pleasant to hear the Father 
of the House describe Mr. Wait.ey as 


ithe embodiment of “the ve ry highest 


qualities of the British character—con- 
trol of temper, fairness, good humour, 
consideration.” But, with recollec- 
tionsofsomeof*T. P.’s" earlier speeches 
in my mind, I could not help wonder- 
ing how British state:men had so uni- 
formly failed to exercise those qualities 
when dealing with Irish affairs. 
Wednesday, December 3rd.—Members 
of the House of Commons are always 
delighted when Black 
Rod, whom they regard 
officially as their sworn 
foe, makes a slip in his 
summons. They were 
much pleased therefore 
when he addressed Mr. 
WuHitLey as “Mr. 
Deputy - Speaker,” in- 
stead of “Mr Speaker- 
elect ;"’ and Mr. Wurr- 
LEY himself perhaps 
thought it necessary, 
when he reached the 
U pper House, to impart 
an extra sonority to the 
announcement of his 
election. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR thereupon 
hastened to assure him 
that His Masesty most 
readily approved the 
Commons’ choice; and 
the SPEAKER, now com- 
pletely mollified, then 
sought “with all hu- 
mility and gratitude” 
the confirmation of all 
the Commons’ ancient 
privileges. This too 
having been graciously 
accorded, the SPEAKER 
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returned to the Lower Chamber to 
don his full robes and preside at the 
swearing-in of Members. 

This was conducted with much greater 
expedition and decorum than in some 
former years and with an almost com- 
plete absence of incident. Mr. Cuurcn- 
ILL as usual came in for some chaff 
from the Labour Members; the Duchess 
of Arnot and Miss Exuen WILKINSON 
(whose victory at Middlesbrough helped 
to console the Labour Party for the de- 
feat of all theirother women Candidates) 
were specially cheered as they came to 
the Table; and Mr, Jack Jones thus 


| early tried to make himself a nuisance. 


The real interest of the afternoon 
centred not in the Chamber but in 
the Committee-rooms, where both the 
Opposition parties were licking their 
wounds and making a 
good deal of moan over 
the process. Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonap had to 
listen to some plain 
speeches about his hand- 
ling of the ZrnovierF let- 
ter, which the Clyde bri- 
gade persist in regarding 
as a forgery. Mr. Max- 
TON was for turning him 
out of the leadership, and 
putting the Member for 
sow and Bromley in his 
place, and a damaging 
division seemed immin- 
ent; but Casar Lans- 
BURY wisely rejected the 
crown proffered him by 
Kart Marxton Antony, 
and saved for the mo- 
ment an open schism. 

Hard by, Mr. Luoyp 
GEORGE was having a 
similarly harassing ex- 
perience at the hands of a little group of 
‘*Wee Free”. stalwarts, who, more 
Asquithian than Mr. AsquirH, cannot 
forget or forgive their sufferings under 
the second Coalition. Having failed to 
prevent his election to the sessional 
chairmanship of the party they now 
endeavoured to tie his hands by an as- 
sertion of uncompromising opposition 
to the present Administration, which 
contains several of their new chiel’s 
friends and former colleagues; and, 
though they eventually agreed toa some- 
what milder resolution, they proceeded 
to form themselves into a Radical group, 
whose special aim, I gather, will be to 
keep Mr. Liuoyp GrorGe from straying 
back to forbidden paths. 

Thursday, December 4th—In the 
House of Commons the swearing-in 
process was practically completed. In 
Liberal and Labour circles the swearing- 
at process is expected to last a good 


“THE MAJORITY 


THE STATE OF FILMLAND. 
I.—Socrau LIFE. 

Tue majority of Filmlanders, when 
not yearning for wild open spaces, are 
gregariously inclined, and prefer to seek 
their social pleasures abroad rather than 
in theirown homes. This is due in some 
measure to the fact that they are rest- 
less folk whom even the attractions of 
a wireless receiving set de lure fail to 
reconcile to spending the long winter 
evenings en famille. Popular wireless 
transmission appears to be anything 
but a paying proposition in Filmland ; 
life there is too real and too earnest 
to be frittered away in sitting about 
and saying “ Ssh!” 

I fancy, however, that the home 
itself has a good deal to do with the 








OF FILMLANDERS PREFER TO SEEK THEIR 80¢ 
ABROAD RATHER THAN IN THEIR OWN HOMES.” 


average Filmlander's preference for 
places of public resort and activity. 
There is about the Filmland home an 
eternal atmosphere of impending dis- 
aster which makes one wonder some- 
times whether it is really worth while 
paying rent. If it is a wealthy home 
the tenants are fairly ceriain to be un- 
happily married or living in fear of 
their lives, and if it is a poor home 
there is the constant dread cf the hard- 
hearted mortgagee turning nasty and 
making it necessary for the only son 
or daughter to go out into the world 
and become a Derby winner or a star 
actress. Itis scarcely surprising, there- 
fore, that the Filmlander likes to spend 
as much time as possible in restaurants, 
or attending race meetings, or joining 
in an occasional riot. 

The restaurant may almost be said to 
be the centre of social life in Filmland. 
If the Filmlander wishes to meet any- 





! 





one, or celebrate some particular occa- 


ee 
sion, or lure a country cousin from the 
path of bucolic virtue, or plot revenge, 
or polish off a rival, or play a practical 
joke, he does it in a restaurant. You 
cannot go into a really high-class Film. | 
land restaurant without seeing the faces | 
of half the customers registering emo- 
tion. 

These restaurants are very imposing 
places. Most of them appear to be about 
a mile in length, so that people entering | 
at the far end are mere specks in the 
distance. They are chock-full of sug- 
gestions of vice, such as bottles of cham- 
pagne, bare backs and bulging shirt- | 
fronts. Everybody drinks champagne | 
—pails of it. There is very little doing 
in the way of food ; society Filmlanders 
have not much time to spare for eat- 
ing. They just toss off a few goblets of 
champagne, look at their 
watches and walk or 
slouch or slink or stagger 
away. They settle their 
bills with a sheaf of notes 
and never expect any 
change. Here you may | 
see Filmland’s oppressed | 
_ husbands and wives hav- | 
ing supper with other 
people’s oppressed wives 
and husbands. ‘There is 
scarcely a vacant seat. 

The humbler restau- 
rants are frequented by | 
the less intriguing but 








more humorously | 
minded classes. Like 
their social superiors, | 


they too are not greatly 
concerned with getting a 
meal, All they want isa 
little light relaxation in 
the way of throwing 
sausagesand custard-pies 
at the manager or other customers, or 
flooding the place with the contents of 
soda-water siphons or tea-urns. During 
the rush hours the restaurant is liable 
to become a total wreck, but, despite 
that, there is money in the business. 
A trifle lower in the social scale comes 
the saloon-bar of the Wild West and 
other districts outside the metropolitan 
area. Here the hairy He-men of Film- 
land congregate for rest and refreshment 
after the day’s roleo or claim-jumping. 
There is little idle frivolity or small- 
talk, conversation being carried on 
chiefly by means of growls and curses 
and revolver-bullets. Good-fellowship 
prevails, however; also a rugged kind- 
liness of heart, as exemplified by the 
ready doffing of the hat over the body 
of a dead comrade. These resorts 
should not be missed by lovers of in- 
cident and human nature. z: 
Filmlanders are in the habit of visit- 
ing the theatre and the opera, not so 
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is nothing stolid or impassive 
about a Filmland crowd. 
| Large or small, it makes the 74 - 
| most of itself, and runs about eis / 
7 x a 


| Striking to do on his own ae- 
count he joins the nearest 
crowd. Anything rather than 

mope at home or do trivial 
| jobs about the house. 


| “It was reported to a meeting 


| 
Water used by various milkmen was impure 


| lie-blown ; Salary £10.” 





| Tt seems cheap, even though he doesn't | of the earth 
have to raise the wind himself. lin need of sophistry, but there 1s no 
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| much for the purpose © 6. harm in cleaning one’s sls 
performance as to create a scene. This FINGERS LIGHT. then § one's slate now and 
! ah) eee 

, » part of many of his HERE are certai ne 8 ht . , . 
preference on the J ’ PHERE are certain things in which No cynical philosopher ever said a 


| patrons for providing the major portion |one feels proprietary rights are less| wiser thing than Samurrn Burier— 
of the entertainment 1s a great boon to inviolable than in others; and I felt no| the less recent one of nn Sen ; 

the theatre manager as it relieves him | pangs of guilt at the time or regret after| he remarked that we “com one d fe ; 
of all anxiety about the quality of what | (except that I had been so moderate)|sins we are inelined to icine 
heputson. He knows that by the time! when, a few weeks ago, on a very hot] those we have no mind to:” and though. 
the theatre has warmed up when empty, 1 om wet i 
someone in the stalls will be in anybody's orchard and 
| getting arrested or someone have alw ays the deepest sym- 
me will om 3 = ee pathy with the villager hiding 
| from a private box and stab 4 ralsbit ata en om 
| the leading lady, and the rest ty tlre sk ut 7 
lof the show will not matter ’ 
| abean. Almost the only form 
lef entertainment that the 
Filmland public is willing to 
jleave more or less to the 
|artistes is a boxing match, 
}and then only on condition 
ithat the favourite is kid- 
| napped and prevented from 
| putting in an appearance 
until the last moment. 

| §ocial life in a Filmland 
| village or settlement consists 
chiefly in turning up at local 





chemist’s shop or at any bar- 
gain counter (where they 

arst for it”): or turn me 
loose even in Bond Street 
when every shop-assistant is 
not looking, and I would take 
nothing — not an emerald 
ring, not an Old Master, not 
a gold repeater, not a prize 
Pekinese, not a platinum and 
radium lobster-pick, not a lost 
hook of Livy —n thing, in fact, 
that that luxurious thorough 
fare offers. These things. if I 





gatherings and pointing the want them, I ask for openly 
. : * FLOODING THI CE WI I co 8 « ODA-WATSI : 
finger of scorn at some sinner - PLA a2 at * NTE  SODA-WATER and in course of time pay for. 

orother, Thereis no gossip , And particularly books. 


; ; , a 
| 89 bitter as Filmland gossip, and no|day in the South of France, with lunch | But books, it seems, can exercise 


village so old-fashioned or possessed of | long overdue, I helped myself to somej| upon others a most unholy lure. I was 
asoeasily outraged standard of morality | figs from a roadside orchard. It is true| hearing about it the other day, in the 
ag the Filmland village. One wonders }|that they belonged to another; but|company of a number of adepts—not 
how it has managed to keep its clothes | they were ripe and he hadn't picked | adepts at book-lifting, I hasten to ex 
so wearable for so many generations. |them; and they would soon perish ;| plain, but adepts at book-selling. There 
is, after pictures, and cricket, 


Filmlanders are always 
and the merits of ourselves, 


ready to crowd together, 


Whether for the purpose of vr) ( and food and drink, and the 
rioting, attending a wedding ss ( ; foibles of our friends, no such 
or celebrating «a local or ; ( excellent topic of conversa- 







tion as books, book-buyers 
and, I would now add, book- 
stealers. For the world ap- 
pears to be full of well-to-do 
people who enrich their own 


shelves by bor.owing from 

or waves its hands or shakes « those of the trade, new and | 
its fists for hours and never ap? 
5 | 


he ( S$ ‘ ; second-hand 
set . : > vw ®) . ; ’ CC 
gets tired. If a Filmlander 


' ee I can see, given theimpulse, 
cannot think of anything i< ; 
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national festivity ; they donot 
mind much whatitis. There 
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returned to the Lower Chamber to 
don his full robes and preside at the 
swearing-in of Members. 

This was conducted with much greater 
expedition and decorum than in some 
former years and with an almost com- 
plete absence of incident. Mr. Cuurcn- 
ILL as usual came in for some chaff 
from the Labour Members; the Duchess 
of Arnot and Miss ELtten WILKINSON 
(whose victory at Middlesbrough helped 
to console the Labour Party for the de- 
feat of all theirother women Candidates) 
were specially cheered as they came to 
the Table; and Mr. Jack Jones thus 
early tried to make himself a nuisance. 

The real interest of the afternoon 
centred not in the Chamber but in 
the Committee-rooms, where both the 
Opposition parties were licking their 
wounds and making a 
good deal of moan over 
the process. Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonatp had to 
listen to some plain 
speeches about his hand- 
ling of the ZrnovierF let- 
ter, which the Clyde bri- 
gade persist in regarding 
as a forgery. Mr. Max- 
Ton was for turning him 
out of the leadership, and 
putting the Member for 
Bow and Bromley in his 
place, and a damaging 
division seemed immin- 
ent; but Cassar Lans- 
BURY wisely rejected the 
crown proffered bim by 
Kart Marxton Antony, 
and saved for the mo- 
ment an open schism. 

Hard by, Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE was having a 
similarly harassing ex- 
perience at the hands of a little group of 
‘*Wee Free”: stalwarts, who, more 
Asquithian than Mr. AsquirH, cannot 
forget or forgive their sufferings under 
the second Coalition. Having failed to 
prevent his election to the sessional 
chairmanship of the party they now 
endeavoured to tie his hands by an as- 
sertion of uncompromising opposition 
to the present Administration, which 
contains several of their new chiel’s 
friends and former colleagues; and, 
though they eventually agreed toa some- 
what milder resolution, they proceeded 
to form themselves into a Radical group, 
whose special aim, I gather, will be to 
keep Mr. Luoyvp GrorGe from straying 
back to forbidden paths. 

Thursday, December 4th—In the 
House of Commons the swearing-in 
process was practically completed. In 
Liberal and Labour circles the swearing- 
at process is expected to last a good 
deal longer. 


“THE MAJORITY 


THE STATE OF FILMLAND. 
I.—Socrat Lire. 

Tue majority of Filmlanders, when 
not yearning for wild open spaces, are 
gregariously inclined, and prefer to seek 
their social pleasures abroad rather than 
in theirown homes. This is due in some 
measure to the fact that they are rest- 
less folk whom even the attractions of 
a wireless receiving set dz lure fail to 
reconcile to spending the long winter 
evenings en famille. Popular wireless 
transmission appears to be anything 
but a paying proposition in Filmland ; 
life there is too real and too earnest 
to be frittered away in sitting about 
and saying “ Ssh!” 

I fancy, however, that the home 


itself has a good deal to do with the 
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oF FILMLANDERS PREFER TO SEEK THEIR SOCIAL PLEASURES 


ABROAD RATHER THAN IN THEIR OWN HOMES.” 


average Filmlander’s preference for 
places of public resort and activity. 
There is about the Filmland home an 
eternal atmosphere of impending dis- 
aster which makes one wonder some- 
times whether it is really worth while 
paying rent. If it is a wealthy home 
the tenants are fairly ceriain to be un- 
happily married or living in fear of 
their lives, and if it is a poor home 
there is the constant dread of the hard- 
hearted mortgagee turning nasty and 
making it necessary for the only son 
or daughter to go out into the world 
and become a Derby winner or a star 
actress, It is scarcely surprising, there- 
fore, that the Filmlander likes to spend 
as much time as possible in restaurants, 
or attending race meetings, or joining 
in an occasional riot. 

The restaurant may almost be said to 
be the centre of social life in Filmland. 
If the Filmlander wishes to meet any- 





one, or celebrate some particular occa- 


sion, or lure a country cousin from the 

path of bucolic virtue, or plot revenge, 

or polish off a rival, or play a practical | 
joke, he does it in a restaurant. Yoy | 
cannct go into a really high-class Film- | 
land restaurant without seeing the faces | 
of half the customers registering emo. | 
tion. 

These restaurants are very imposing 
places. Most of them appear to be about 
# mile in length, so that people entering 
at the far end are mere specks in the | 
distance. They are chock-full of sug. | 
gestions of vice, such as bottles of cham- 
pagne, bare backs and bulging shirt- | 
fronts. Everybody drinks champagne | 
—pails of it. There is very little doing 
in the way of food ; society Filmlanders 
have not much time to spare for eat- | 
ing. They just toss off a few goblets of 
champagne, look at their 
watches and walk or 
slouch or slink or stagger | 
away. They settle their | 
bills with a sheaf of notes | 
and never expect any 
change. Here you may | 
see Filmland’s oppressed 
_ husbands and wives hav- 

ing supper with other 
people's oppressed wives 
and husbands. ‘There is 
scarcely a vacant seat. 

The humbler restau- 
rants are frequented by | 
the less intriguing but | 
more humorously 
minded classes. Like 
their social superiors, 
they too are not greatly 
concerned with getting a 
meal. All they want isa 
little light relaxation in 
the way of hrowing 
sausagesand custard-pies 
at the manager or other customers, or 
flooding the place with the contents of 
soda-water siphons or tea-urns. During 
the rush hours the restaurant is liable 
to become a total wreck, but, despite 
that, there is money in the business. 

A trifle lower in the social scale comes 
the saloon-bar of the Wild West and 
other districts outside the metropolitan 
area. Here the hairy He-men of Film- 
land congregate for rest and refreshment 
after the day’s rojleo or claim-jumping. 
There is little idle frivolity or small- 
talk, conversation being carried on 
chiefly by means of growls and curses 
and reyolver-bullets. Good-fellowship 
| prevails, however; also a rugged kind- 
jliness of heart, as exemplified by the 
| ready doffing of the hat over the body 
lof a dead comrade. These resorts 
should not be missed by lovers of in- 
cident and human nature. 

Filmlanders are in the habit of visit- 
ing the theatre and the opera, not s° 
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| much for the purpose of witnessing the 
performance as to create a scene. This 
| preference on the part of many of his 
| patrons for providing t he major portion 


of the entertainment is a great boon to| inviolable than in others; and I felt no 
pangs of guilt at the time or regret after 


the theatre manager as it relieves him 
of all anxiety about the quality of what 
heputson. He knows that by the time 
‘the theatre has warmed up 
| someone in the stalls will be 
| getting arrested or someone 
lelse will leap on the stage 
| from a private box and stab 
| the leading lady, and the rest 
lof the show will not matter 
| abean. Almost the only form 
lof entertainment that the 
Filmland public is willing to 
ileave more or less to the 
lartistes is a boxing match, 
‘and then only on condition 
‘that the fav: urite is kid- 
inapped and prevented from 
patting in a appearance 
| until the last moment. 

| Social life in a Filmland 
| village or settlement consists 
chiefly in turning up at local 
gatherings and pointing the 
finger of scorn at some sinner 
or other. There is no gossip 
'30 bitter as Filmland gossip, and no 
village so old-fashioned or possessed of 
asoeasily outraged standard of morality 
as the Filmland village. One wonders 
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FINGERS LIGHT. 
THERE are certain things in which 
}one feels proprietary rights are less 


|(except that I had been so moderate) 
when, a few weeks ago, on a verv hot 





WITH THE ¢ 
SIPHONS. 
day in the South of France, with lunch 

| long overdue, I helped myself to some 

i figs from a roadside orchard. It is true 

ithat they belonged to another; but 


harm in cleaning one’s slate now and 
then. ; 

No cynical philosopher ever said a 
wiser thing than Samvern Burrer— 
the less recent one of the two—when 
he remarked that we “compound for 
sins we are inclined to by damning 





INTENTS OF SODA-WATLR 





those we have no mind to;” and though, 
when empty, I am not safe 
in anybody's orchard and 
have always the deepest sym- 
pathy with the villager hiding 
a rabbit under his coat, you 
can leave me alone in any 
chemist’s shop or at any bar- 
gain counter (where they 

arst for it”); or turn me 
loose even in Bond Street 
when every shop-assistant is 
not looking, and I would take 
nothing — not an emerald 
ring, not an Old Master, not 
a gold repeater, not a prize 
Pekinese, not a platinum and 
radium lobster-pick, not a lost 
book of Livy—nothing, in fact, 
that that luxurious thorough- 
fare offers. These things, if I 
want them, I ask for openly 
and in course of time pay for. 
And particularly books. 

But books, it can 
upon others a most unholy lure 
hearing about it the other day, in the 
company of a number of adepts—not 


=. 


oom. BB. 


exercise 
| was 


seems, 


how it has managed to keep its clothes | they were ripe and he hadn't picked |adepts at book-lifting, I hasten to ex 


30 wearable for so many generations, 
Filmlanders are always 
ready to crowd together, 
whether for the purpose of 
rioting, attending a wedding 
or celebrating a local or 
national festivity ; they donot 
mind much whatit is. There 
is nothing stolid or impassive 
about a Filmland crowd. 
Large or small, it makes the 
most of itself, and runs about 
or waves its hands or shakes 
its fists for hours and never 
gets tired. If a Filmlander 
cannot think of anything 
| striking to do on his own ac- 
j count he joins the nearest 
| ¢rowd, Anything rather than 
/mope at home or do trivial 
jobs about the house. 





| ‘ . 
| “Tt was reported to a meeting 


| of the ——~ County Board of Health that th: 
| Water used by various milkmen was impure.” 
! Trish Paper. 

| Our dairyman assures us that his milk 
comes direct from the main. 


a en church; hydrau 
j > Salary £10. 

Provine l il Pape 

| It seems cheap, even though he doesn't 
| have to raise the wind himself. 
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* CONVERSATION BEIN 


i them ; and they would soon perish ; 








AND CURSES AND REVOLVER-BULLETS.” 


jand I was perishing ; and I had been 
la good deal overcharged by French 
l}dteliers here and there; and there 
lwas no fence or gate, as of course there 
| would be if the fellow really valued 
jhis property ; and, hang it all! why 
shouldn't the fruits of the earth belong 
naturally and equally to the dwellers 
of the earth? And so on. I am not 


f sophistry, but there 1s no 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lin neel of 





plain, but adepts at book-selling. There 


is, after pictures, and cricket, 
and the merits of ourselves, 
and food and drink, and the 
foibles of our friends, no such 
excellent topic of conversa- 
tion as books, book-buyers 
and, I would now add, book- 
stealers. For the world ap- 
pears to be full of well-to-do 
people who enrich their own 
shelves by bor.owing from 
those of the trade, new and 
second-hand. 

I can see, given the impulse, 
how it comes about, for book 
shops are not conducted on 
the same geographical lines 
as ordinary shops. In ordi- 
nary shops you are one side 
of the counter and the assist- 


ARRIED ON CHIEFLY BY MEANS OF GROWLS ont ig on the other, and you 


handle things under super- 
vision and one at atime. But in book 
shops there is a divine disorder: there 
are often no counters; there must neces- 
sarily be tables and accessible shelves, 
all sources of temptation because all 
packed with treasure which can be so 
casually taken up and not put back ; 
everyone moves about, either looking 
for an assistant or hoping that an assist- 
ant is not looking for him 
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To the book-lifter this bustling ani-| 


mated confusion is clover. 


Many were the stories that were 


told of the various ruses employed and 
the difficulty of detection ; and one or 
two where detection had a pathetic 
sequel, for the chief offenders are not 
always poorand obscure. But now and 
then comedy broke in. 

“T'll tell you,” said one of the com- 
pany, whose experience in the trade 
had perhaps been longest, ‘‘a strange 
thing about one of my best customers. 


PETE. 


Hz is five months old and can nearly 
reach my shoulders already—a lovable, 
tempestuous, woolly-coated pup, black 
with white front and paws, and eyes so 
mournfulthat youcouldery in sympathy 
until you remember what he did yester- 
day morning, and then you realise how 
deceptive eyes can be. But of course 
you want to know what breed he is. 
Why this should always be so with 
dogs while it never is with men is a 





Some years ago | was sitting at 
my desk looking at a very fine 
und costly limited edition of a 
work on ornithology that had 
just been published in two vol- 
umes at three guineas each. 
While I was examining it, a 
man with a bag came in and 
began to drift. about, not ex- 
actly suspiciously, because he 
had a good coat on, but oddly. 
However, eccentricity and liter- 
ary tastes so often go together 
that it dcesn’t do to jump to 
conclusions. 

‘‘ Having other things to do,” 
he continued, “I forgot him, 
and did not think of him again 
till, on returning to my desk, | 
noticed that one of the two 
| volumes of the new bird book 
had gone. I looked about for it 
everywhere, and then I caught 
sight of the man. : 

“On an inspiration which I 
can't in the least account for,)' _ 
and which might have landed |:- ;- 
me in some very awkward trou-| _ 'T 
ble, | went up to him and took 
his bag out of his hand and 
opened it—and, sure enough, 
there was the missing vol. one!" 

He paused. 

“ Well,” we asked, “ you sent 
for the police, of course ?”’ 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t. 1 
went back to my desk and fetched 
vol. two and handed it to him. 
‘The one you've got is no use 
to you without this,’ I said, ‘and 
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“Ys, AN’ IN THE FINISH I CALLED 'ER A PUGGERNASHUS 
FEMALE. 
DIDN'T 'ARF FRIGHTEN 'ER.” 


I DON’T KNOW WHAT THE WORD MEANS, 








dogs,’ I had said. “ Yes, and mongrels | 
and mongrels,” was the reply. “But | 
he’s a good sporting dog all the same.” | 

And that ceriainly is true. No an- 
cestor of Pete’s ever smelt a London 
fog or walked an esplanade beside a 
bath-chair. He is “country” all 
through. It is perhaps this rural an- 
cestry of his which makes him such a 
perfect fool with traffic. With a car 
right on the top of us he looks up at | 
}me and says :— 

“Tam just going across the road to 
speak to a friend. That car is 
a good ten yards off and it’s only 
doing thirty-five.” : 





- Before 1 can stop him he is 


in the road. There is a shout 
from a bystander, an agonised 
squeal of brakes from the car, 
and Pete emerges from beneath 
| the bonnet, slightly dishevelled 
| but with his tail goingas strongly 
| as ever. ‘ 
| I go up to the driver, who is 
| trying to re-start his engine, and 
| 1 humbly apologise. 





“That’s all right,” he says. 
“Near thing, though. He's 
only a pup, isn't he? What's 
the breed ?”’ 

“ Sheep-dog.” 

“Fmt. Well, it’s a 
nice head, anyway. Good day!” 


But the laying of traps for 
motorists is only incidental to 
the main purpose of his life, 
vhich the destruction of 
material in the shortest possible 
ltime. For this was he born and 
| for this were his teeth given to 
ihim. (So he says, and it is at 
lleast a fact that he never uses 
them for his meals, which he 
inhales after the manner of a 
} | Vacuum-cleaner, but much more 
quickly.) A few weeks ago | 
went out after breakfast and 
found him with his jaws fes- 
tooned with some dark-coloured 
cord or twine. 

“My dear old chap, what have 
you been doing ?”’ 


18 





BUT IT 











this one is no use to me without the 
other, so you'd better take it.’ And he 
did. He took it, put it in the bag and 
left the shop without a word.” 

“ What an extraordinary case!" I re- 
marked. “But I thought you were 
going to tell us a story of one of your 
best customers.” 

“That's the joke of it,” said the 
bookseller. “Through that incident, 
which was never referred to again by 
either of us, he became one of my best 
customers and still is.” 

Well, when it comes to queerness, 
you can’t beat folks, can you ? 

E. V. L. 











mystery. lf you ask me to describe a 
friend to you I do not say that he is 
“pure dolichocephalic Iberian ;"’ I tell 
you his qualities. However, it is no use 
arguing... 

Pete then is at the moment a sheep- 
dog. Isay “at the moment” because I 
am not sure how long I shall be able 
to maintain this view against the dog- 
fanciers of my neighbourhood. They 
are courteous but firm; and quite un- 
animous. For the most part I meet 
with politely-raised eyebrows and mur- 
murs of incredulity. I have only once 
been flatly contradicted. ‘ 

‘* But there are sheep-dogs and sheep- 


“Oh, this? It’s not very good,” he 
said, and laid the remains at my feet. 
(It was the dress-guard off the maid's 
bicycle.) ‘“ But come on to the tennis- 
lawn and I'll show you something 
really worth looking at.” 

I followed him to the lawn, and there 
I found what at first I took to be a fall | 
of snow, but was actually some thou- 
sands of pieces of paper, not one of them | 
bigger than a florin. , | 

“ Yesterday's Times,” he said. “ All 
pof it, including the special Wembley | 
Souvenir.” 

On oceasions like these I ask myself | 








whether there is anything | can put on | 
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Scots Caddie Master (to Member). “Were, AN’ 1100 DID YE GET ON THIS MORNIN’ ?” 
Member. “ OH, SPLENDID UP TO THE GREENS—THEN FOUND I COULDN'r PUTT.” 
Scots Caddie Master. ** Ay, ay, I KEN—JUIST GUID USELESS GOWF.” 
the other side of the account. Is hea} Poor Pete! He has so much to learn, | stantly upon Pete's appearance, and 


good Pateh-dog 2 It makes me laugh 
to think of i Why, every 
being he meets is just another master 
or mistress to love and to obe) I can 
se him saying to a burglar 

“What, burgling? Well, you 've come 
tothe right place. You're not allowed 
inthe house, but on the scullery window 
there's the finest set of blac -king-brushes 
| in the county. I'll show the m to you 
if you let me off the chain. 

No, not a watcl- dog. Is he useful 
in any other Way ? 

Well, he doe s exercise the hens for us, 
having read in Poultry for Pro fit that 
they must not be allowed to set lazy 
|The book does not prescribe the daily 
ration of exercise, but Pete thinks— 
| and the hens ; agree with him—that fou 
times round the stable- yard and once 
up and down the drive is sufficient. 
And he also helps them with their| 
| moulting, which the book says should 


e got through as quickly as possi ibl 
a 





human | 


' 


bitter. He has | without a sign or sound from him, they 


and experience Is so 


still to learn that all mankind does not | rushed together and stood in a solid 
er i 


He has already learned | mass, heads facing him and ready for 
his own species. The | any manceuvre he might call on them 
disillu came suddenly at the to execute 
hands, or teeth, of a sur'y-looking old} “ Now,” said Pete, in a perfegt frenzy 
t like games and who] of delight—“ now let's find that friend 
tly nursing a grievance | of yours who said I wasn'ta sheep-dog! 


wish him well. 
‘it, cruelly, about 


sionment 


terrier who didn 
was still appa 

an ancestor of his We found him; but he took his defeat 
very hardly. “You mean,” he said, 
“the first field after the railway-cross 
I know those sheep, mon- 


because had been 

|made to wear a muzzle in ‘95. (He 

was an Irish terrier.) After that rude | 

iwakening Pete lost his nerve fora time|ing? Yes, 
. 


and we 
a kitten. Even now he ap proaches all | 

footed things a little warily. Another Impending Apology. 
iths-old pup his life has 


| From a concert notice :— 
has had ; 
“That tightest of tight tenors, Mr. -, 
gave us a real musical treat.”—Jrish Paper 


been very full of incident. He 


it least three last-second reprieves by 


| 
| 


| 


uld even cross the road t avoid | g rrels every one of them.” 


| motorists and one fierce hour of vindl- ee 
}cation triumphan’. “ "s Coatberens 
It was yesterday, and his tail still} Wirsovr waica xno Party 1s Comp_err.” 
: i In the course Adct. in Provincial Paper. 


wags at the thought of it. 
f our walk we had to cross a field in 
In-' this Christmas to Mr. Luoyp Grorce 





she ‘ p were grazing. 


which some 


It would be only kind to send a box | 
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AT THE PLAY. 


Tse Diacuiverr Batvet (Coniseum). 

Ir would seem that M. DiaGuiterr 
is something of a humourist. I give 
his own account of Le T'rain Bleu, with 


a few remarks of my own in 
brackets. “ The first point,” he 
says, ‘about ‘ Le Train Bleu’ is 
that there is no blue train in it. 
This being the age of speed, it 
has already reached its destin- 
ation and disembarked its pas- 
sengers. These are to be seen 
on a beach which does not exist 
(this is true), in frontof a casino 
which exists still less (this is 
still truer)... Yet, when it 
was presented for the first time 
in Paris, everybody was unac- 
countably (‘ unaccountably ’ is 
the right word) seized with the 
desire to take the blue train to 
Deauville and perform refresh- 
ing exercises. (At first I won- 
dered what the Riviera Blue 
Train was doing in Normandy, 
and thought it was like placing 
a ballet at Clacton and calling 
it ‘The Irish Mail’; but I am 
informed that this train-de- 
luxe is put on to the Deauville 
service in the summer.) It is 
danced by the real Russian 
Ballet, but it has nothing to 
do with Russian ballet. (This 
relieves Russian ballet of a 
good deal of responsibility.) It 
was invented for ANToN DoLIn 
(an Irishman). The scenery is 
painted by a scu'ptor (and a 
Jazz one at that), and the 
costumes are by a great arbiter 


acostume. (Let off lightly as 
a first offender).” 

Of course I am glad for Mr. 
Diacuiverr’s sake that he 
should be a humourist, but I 
don't care to have him play- 
ing @ practical joke on me. 
‘This m@y not be the first time 
that a Russian Ballet Com- 
pany has pulled the public’s 
leg, but it can never have 
pulled it quite so hard. 

The performance consisted 
largely of a series of physical 
jerks done by “ Poules (Flap- 








about, or jump, or turn somersaults, or} M. Dowin (né Mr. Doway), as the 
maul one another, or pretend to swim prime bather—he was described in the 
on the shore, just as it occurred to| programme as “ Beau Gosse (a Bright 
them; and then suddenly rush away | Lad) ”"—took a lot of very big strides 
to the water (orr) and come back} through the air and performed various 





dripping dry. feats that were most creditable for an 
amateur in acrobatics. Perhaps 
‘““CIMAROSIANA.”’ the best that can be said for | 


the general performance is that | 
everybody kept admirably | 
strict time with the music. But | 
this mechanical precision only 
served to emphasize the waste 
of good material on third-rate 
stuff. Frankly, if M. Disanr. | 
LEFF wants to keep his com- | 
pany in condition with physical 
exercises he should arrange to | 
get them done in private. 
On the other hand, in Cim- | 
arosiana we had the “real 
Russian Ballet,” with its old | 
delicious grace of gesture, its | 
exquisite daintiness, its bird- | 
like poise, the entrain of its | 
concerted movements. Here | 
again there was no plot, but | 
just a series of detached turns 
4 pas de trois, a pas de six, 
a tarantella and so on—danced 
to the authentic eighteenth- 
century instrumentation of 
Cimarosa, before a company 
who themselves joined in for | 
a contre-danse and a finale. 
+ If one has a complaint to make 
ve Hes €4 Dew. about this delightful entertain- 
ment it is that, in the matter 
of costumes, it illustrates the | 
tendency of Russian Ballet, | 
straining after novelty, to sac- 
rifice colour harmonies to fan- 
tasque effects. Our eyes are 
made to suffer from discords | 
which would never be _per- 
mitted to assail our ears. Here, 
for instance, the scarlet trunk- 
7 hose of some of the company | 
F shrieked badly against the sal- | 
mon-pink tights worn by M. 
Doin in his pas de deux with | 
Mme. NEMTCHINOVA. 


Pas Dr DEUX. 


“Yorcks!"—New Epition | 
(Krnasway). 

As it was a colleague who | 
attended the original produc- 
tion, I am not prepared to say | 
what exactly are the novel | 
features in the present show. | 





wT. 





HasCi. 0EWw 


TARANTELLA, 











rs)" and “Gigolos (their 
Boys).” The bathing costumes of the 
Jatter were of the regulation or uni- 
versity pattern; those of the Hens 
consisted of high-necked long-sleeved 
jumpers and shorts—very uninterest- 
ing. One could trace no ordered scheme 
in their movements, no particular 
method in their general imbecility. 
Individuals or small groups would run 








By way of a forlorn relief La Cham- 
pionne de Tennis came on with a racquet 
and gave a dance with motions designed 
to illustrate the game, but mostly un- 
recognisable. Also Le Joueur de Golf, 
in plus-fours and armed with a single 
club, who strolled aimlessly about the 
plage and practised a little driving, in 
which he fell back badly on his right leg. 





It was all new to me, including the pro- | 
nunciation of Bora1a with a French | 


“g" instead of an Italian. You may 
wonder what a Borata was doing in an 
entertainment called Yoicks! I sup- 
pose it was a case of heavy relief. 


Something had to be done to give our | 


ribs a rest, so they introduced «“ The 
Terror ”’—a tragedy in a nutshell. 
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The idea was to show that even so 
intrepid a poisoness as LUCREZIA Bor- 
lq might have her moment of fear. 
| She is about to be married, and a certain 
| priest, Castracane, who has been her 


Ee takes a dislike to the man and 
| 


| the priest has to be removed, The lady 
is quite frank about it. She offers him 
| the option ol poison at her own fair 
hands or a long drop from one of the 

| palace windows at the hands of her 
| men-folk. Hechooses the poison, and she 
‘administers it openly from a very ex- 
| pensive decanter. While the potion is 
doing its work she becomes curious about 

the near view which the priest must be 

| getting of the next w orld, It 
ig not that she takes a kindly 

interest in his prospects, but, 

as he is a priest who has 

broken his vow of chastity, 

she assumes that he is going 
‘tothe same place as she will 
be going to later on, and she 

| would like to have a rough 
‘idea of it. “What do you 
see?” she asks, getting a bit 

scared. So the priest, who 

seemed a very decent fellow, 

"says “Nothing.” Of course 
he may have heen speaking 

the truth, but I give him the 

benefit of the doubt and pre- 

ferto think that he was lying 
like a priest and a gentleman. 

| Anyhow Lucrezit was quite 
‘satisfied; and his death 
agonies (nobly dissimulated 

by Mr. Doxap CaLtTHror) 

caused her no further concern. 

That's about all there was 

| to it, except that it gave Miss 
Lavra Cowik a nice little 

chance, which she took, and Lrent 

am orange wig, which was POUBTFCL 

most becoming. 


There was other heavy relief, but not|I think that perhaps Mr. Mark Lester 


‘intentionally so. There was Miss Rente 
Mayer and a chorus of perfunctory 
_ dancers who did a thing called “ Home, 
Sweet Home Blues,” and another (rather 
Worse) called “ Step Henrietta.” And 


there were songs of sentiment which | 


| Leould easily have done without. Of 
| course, if you must have them, then 
Miss Marsorir Gorvon, with her pretty 
| Woice and face, is just the person to 
make them bearable. 

As for the fun, which at its best was 
| Very, very good, I greatly enjoyed the 
| Conversation of three bar-loafers, who 
kept on raising their hats tothe memory 
of departed cronies. At the end one of 
them is called away, and a devastating 
crash outside is the signal for the two 
survivors to repeat this salute in his 
honour. 





Then there was an extraordinarily 


wants to spoil the arrangements. 5So| 


BACKGROUND, ALL COMPLETE, 
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| good dialogue—also in low life—be- 
| tween Mr. Caurnrop and Mr. Marx 
joes _ the killing performance 
| of Messrs. Seiic and Harr as a horse— 
ja Wembley broncho, as I understand, 
jin the original version, but now just a 
| horse. 

Apart from the old episode of the 
Wife and the Sheikh there was no bur- 
| lesque of fiction or drama. One felt 
| that not quite sufficient scope had been 
allowed for the higher intelligence of 
|Mr. Hastines Turner (the editor of 
| the revue) or of the audience. Still, if 
there wes no very strong call made 
| upon my higher intelligence, I langhed 
'quite loud enough with my lower one. 


— 





at Borcia (Miss Lacra Cowl®) WIth POISONED WINE 
DAGGER AND victim (Mr. Donatp Can 


FRUIT 


Yorcks! Tan.y-no! 


made me laugh most; but Mr, Cat- 
THROP was more versatile. Among 
other things he was a bar-loafer, an 
embarrassed speech-maker, the life and 
soul of a party, a girl-boy of the future 
and an Italian priest (poisoned). He 
bore a strong resemblance to all of 
them, though in the last two cases (and, 
I hope, in the first) imagination had 
to be called in to supply the lack of 
O. S$. 


expel lence, 





Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 

“In spite of his 82 years he is still very 
active, and his brain is as alert as ever. He 
invariably walks on foc t."—Evening Paper. 

“ Brick-Bats Wanted ; 3s. load. —Conserva 
tive Club, ——.”—Adrt. in Provincial Paper. 
3ut won't they be rather late for the 





Election ? 











A VERY OLD STORY. 


THOUSANDS and thousands of years 
ago, in « land of blue hills and white 
cliffs that went sheer down to a sea 
that sparkled till it seemed to be made 
of kingfishers, dragon-flies, blue dia- 
monds and all unbelievable bluenesces, 
a shepherdess and a shepherd-boy lay 
on the top of a cliff and looked down into 
the peacock-coloured sea-pools below 
them. 

Occasionally a gull sailed by, silver 
as a snowflake, or a big gold-banded 
bee bumbled in the little hill daisies and 
thyme on which they lay. They felt 








the morning sun very kindly on their 
necks, and they saw the small 
white-scut chiff-rabbits run 
like beads on the ledges. The 
Boy thought, and wanted to | 
tell the Girl, that the blue- 
ness of the water beneath 
them was but the dear re- | 
flection of her eves; but he | 
had never thought anything 
of the sort before and some- 
how the words wouldn't | 
come. The Girl thought, but | 
wouldn't have wanted the | 
Boy to know she thought for 
all the gold apples of the Hes- 
perides, that it was a wonder 
that none of the grand ladies | 
of Olympus (the cats!) had 
fallen in love with him long 
ago, so beautiful she thought 
him, and yet so sunburnt and | 
strong. He was as a matter | 
of fact quite a decent-lcoking 
ordinary boy, but you will | 
recognise of course that they | 
were in love with each other, 
though they didn’t know that 
they were. 

Presently the Girl said, as 
she wriggled her pretty toos 
into the warm thyme, “I wish I was a 
nymph !”’ 

“Why ?” said the Boy. 

“T'd like to live for 
sighed. 

“Qh,” said the Boy, “ but I wasn’t | 
thinking of dying" (more was the Girl | 
really ; she only thought, ‘Why should a 
hussy of a nymph be immortal and not 
me ?’); and he added, “ But, if you were 
a nymph, it would be fun to be a faun.” 

“But how I should hate you to be,” 
said she; “1 think goat's legs are so 
unbecoming on @ man.” 

Now, while they argued it, along the 
path that led inland to the greenwood 
and the murmurous Palace of Pan 
(murmurous by day with the voices of 
pines and wood-pigeons, and by night 
with that piping that makes the world 
spin and the stars dance), there came a 
wise old Centaur. 
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“ Good morning, my children,” quoth 
the Centaur in a big fox-hunting sort 
of voice; ‘and what are you debating 
so earnestly? The flocks and the wea- 
ther, I'll bet,” he added. Topics, you 
see, were limited as a rule in that 
pastoral place. 

“Sucks then,” cried our shepherdess 
and shepherd (or words to that effect), 
“for we were saying that we wished 
we were of the Immortals.” 

“Why, now,” said Cheiron, for it was 
he, * how old are you?” 

“‘T am twenty,” said the Boy. 

‘‘And I,” said the Girl, ‘am seven- 
teen.” 

*“ And,” said Cheiron (and he was 
wisest of mortal things), “it is morning, 
the sky and the sea are very blue, the 
sun is warm and the grasses and hill- 
flowers most cool and sweet; and (he 
looked into their eyes), by the Bow, you 
love each other, so, bless me, you are 
as the gods—don’t you see?” 

To tell the truth they didn’t, I think, 
quite, though they did when they were 
older ; but they were so pleased to find 
that they loved each other (which they 
both discovered simultaneously as soon 
as the Centaur said so) that up they 
jumped for joy and ran, all hand-in- 
hand, laughing down a little path to 
the sea, who is, as you know, mother 
and fairy god-mother to all things 
young or old. 

Cheiron jerked a kindly thumb after 
them and winked at a couple of young 
rabbits romping on the close-bit cliff 
edge. They regarded him with bright 
boot-button eyes, and the same in- 
difference that they bestowed on an old 
hill-falcon that hung far, oh! very 
far, away, the keen curve of a scimitar 
in the blue sky. 








A Sportsman. 

“In Sir Joseph's garden... I knocked 
down a cock pheasant one morning and sold 
it. . . . 1 caught two brown owls by baiting 
a live rat in Dairy Walk and sold them, . . . 
I secretly set a brick-trap one day in a garden 
beyond the old butts and caught a bullfinch 
andarobin , ., and sold the builfinch for two- 
pence... . By baiting two fish-hooks with 
boiled wheat I tried to catch partridges, but 
with nosuccess.. . . Nowlama grandfather, 
but I can still enjoy the bird-life of London.” 

Letter in Evening Payer. 
* Enjoy " is good. 





“I thin’ I shall have to quote ‘ Rudyard 
Kipling’ and say— 
‘The world is so full of wonderful things, 
We all should be as happy as kings.’ ’ 
North-Country Paper. 


Just—Not—Quite So. 


** Fishing on the Floors Lower water, Mr. 
, Mayor of ——, had the record catch of 
twenty-one salmon.'’—Scots Paper. 
Encouraged by his success on the lower 
floors, His Worship should try the top 
storey. 





OUR CURIOSITY COLUMN. 
(With acknowledgments to “ N. & Q.”) 

Music in the Milk Trade.—The vocal 
proficiency of persons engaged in the 
retail milk-trade has long been notori- 
ous, but so far I have been unable to 
trace the names of any instrumentalists 
or composers who followed this calling. 
Perhaps some of your readers would be 
able to inform me whether any dairy- 
maids, milk-maids, milkmen and milk- 
boys have written or published any 


recently produced a Ballet entitled 
“‘ Whipped Cream;” I understand how- 
ever that he has no interest in the milk 
trade, but has, or had, some family 


of Lager beer. Can it be possible that 
the ‘crumpled horn” mentioned in‘ The 
House that Jack Built” was a musical 
instrument ?—ALronso Toori.uy. 
Ancient School Customs.—Mr. Eri 
| PARKER, in his interesting Eton An- 
|thology, gives an account of the old 
| custom, which dates from the days of 
| QuEEN Exizanetu, known as “ slunch- 
jing the paddocks.” He makes no 
|mention however of another old cere- 
mony which was practised, though ap 
parently not at Eton,in the seventeenth 
century, Viz. 
The references to it that I have been 
able to collect are somewhat vague 
but it does not seem to have been a 





the caber or putting the weight. The 
nature of the “chunk” is not made 


apparent, but I am inclined to believe 
that it was of sandstone, and that in 
some way or other it is connected with 
Hever Castle—OswaLp BasTaBLe. 


Forgotten or Obsolete Games.—The 
other night I woke up with the words 
‘“ Doogan's Corridor Game” in my 
jmind. I should like to know 
Doogan was. The name has an Irish 
ring, but 1 have failed to find it in the 
Dublin Directory, and recent works on 
the interpretation of dreams throw no 
light on the subject. Some years ago 
I remember hearing or reading about 
the phrase, “Corridor Soap. Won't 
wash hands.” Perhaps Doogan was the 
name of the firm which manufactured 
this detergent. Or possibly it might 
be Doolan. Soap is not usually asso- 


ally used asa missile. Inthis context | 
should be glad of a list of the rules of 
3umble Puppy ” and explanation why 
a card game should be named after an 
immature bee.—MarMADUKE Moron. 
Authors Wanted.—(1) Who wrote 
“The best way to make a Venetian 
blind is to poke a stick in his eye” ? 
(2) Who wrote the following stanza, 





songs or pieces. RicHarp Strauss has | 


“heaving the chunk.” | 


ciated with pastime, but it is occasion- | 





| 
| 


connection with a large firm of brewers | 


| 
| 
| 





the MS. of which has come into my 
hands with other literary matter :— ~ 


un, 


Nature cares not whence or how, 
Nature asks not why ; 
*Tis enough that Thou art Thou 


And that lam I” ? 
(3) Who first introduced the words “to 
voice,” “to glimpse,” “to sense,” and 


| “slogan” into the phraseology of jour- 


nalism, and what suitable reward would 
repay his services ?—Hrrewanp Wake. 
LING. 


The Banjuka and the Banjo.—I have | 
recently read in Society paragraphs of ! 
the popularity in aristocratic circles of | 
a new instrument called the Banjuka, | 


and should be glad of any information 
as to its structure and the quality of its 
tone. It seems to be a sort of blend of 
the banjo and the balalaika, and thus 
represents the two dominant influences 
in modern music—West 


in African and 
Russian. It may even compe 


te with 


{the saxophone in the realm of synco 


'¢ 


pated or stincopated sonority. But for 
the moment I am more concerned with 
derivation of the word 


the banjo.’ 


|The N.ED. regards it as a corruption 


' 


| Spanish bandurria. 


of bandore, itself a corruption ot the 
Pers nal V | am 


finclined to connect it with “ banshee, 


form of athletic exercise like tossing | 





who | 





especially as the form “ banshaw’ 
found in early writers. ‘The banjuka 
is, I take it, played, like the banjo, by 
plucking or twanging the strings. This 
method is commonly known as “ plunk 
ing;” f 


1s 


and it has been a source of sur- 
prise to me to find that Mr. Plunket 
GREENE is not an instrumentalist but 
a vocalist. jut the ways of musicians, 
ever since the days of Nero, have al 
ways been inscrutable.-—AkNoLD Bax 
TER. 


‘ 


During a recent 
was struck, while 


Academic Costume 
visit to Oxford | 
walking through Christ Church College 
by the fact that of the under- 
graduates were arrayed in “ p/us fours.’ 
Since when have they been allowed to 
give up the long blue belted coats and 
yellow stockings which I always under- 
stood were obligatory on all members 


most 


of this Foundation?——A. PULLMAN 
LEGGE. 
Strange Surnames.—The surname 


“ Whalebelly ” still survives in some 
rural localities. I wonder whether any 
of your readers familiar with the annals 
of this family could inform me whether 
any member of it ever bore the Christian 
name Jonah, and if not, why not?— 
AR1EMAS WARDELL. 


Journalistic Candour. 
*You cannot buy much for two shilli 
but for two shillings you can buy 


ngs 
nowadays; 


Tue ——'’s Curistmas NvumBER.” 


Advt. in Dai'y laper. | 


a 























OR. THE MAN WHO TOOK ONE. 
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Early Christmas Shopper. “How HELPFUL THOSE WINDOW DI 
Tom. AN UMBRELLA.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Tue Middle West seems to have taken over for good the 
| puritan-pastoral type of novel which was once the glory of 


New England; and Miss MarGaret Asumun, who is, if I 
am not mistaken, a newcomer, reinforces the tradition very 
capably in The Lonely Lake (Macmtuiay). 
her story takes place on three isolated homesteads; and, 
like that of The Scarlet Letter, is rather mysteriously and 
very fastidiously concerned with the consequences of past 
sin. It opens on the twelfth birthday of Hube:t Faraday, 
only child of an ill-assorted couple who live in a shabby 
farm between a lake and a hemlock-grove. Willard Fara- 
day is a man of violent moods and pitiful repentances ; 
in love with his wife, yet obviously bearing some grudge 
against her and the boy. Averil is a beautiful unhappy 
woman, more resigned to her husband's outbursts of fury 
than to his demonstrations of tenderness. And Hubert is 
a sensitive observant little fellow who loves his mother, 
fears his father and adores his “‘ Uncle” Alec, the bachelor 
proprietor of the remotest of the three farms. It is mainly 
through Hubert's troubled but uncomprehending eyes that 
you realize that Averil has been unfaithful and that Alec is 
the father of her son. Willard takes very much longer 
than I did to convince himself of these truths: and no 
sooner has 29 ges so than he meets with an apparently 
accidental deafh, and Alee marries his widow. Hubert 
grows up, and has just won the hand of an old playmate 










The action of 





SPLAYS ARE! I’VE JUST THOUGHT OF SOMETHING TO GIVE UNCLI 


when the facts about his own birth and his supposed father's 
death are conspicuously put before him. His scruples 
and their aHeviation are both cleverly handled; and the part 
played by his sweetheart in solving her wooer's case of 
science is delightfully indicated. But the deitest touches 
of all go to depicting the girl’s mother, the mistress of the 
third farm, whose little legend of charity, self-sacrifice and 
courage is undoubtedly the most pleasant achievement o! 
Miss AsHMUN’s promising book. 


cOn- 





The Life of Lord Wolseley (HerNEMANN), as presé nted by 
Major-General Sir Freperick Maurice and Sir Gerona! 
ARTHUR, is @ study of a great soldier’s life-work rathe1 that 
of a great man’s personality. We are reminded that It 1s 
hardly more than a generation since a popular jest 
current to the effect that we possessed only one General— 
Sir Garnet WoLtseLEY—and still less since the picturesqu 
phrase, “ All Sir Garnet,” gave way to the barbarous ex 
pression ‘‘O.K.” as a popular certificate of correctness Ii 
mentally and spiritually we have travelled so fast and 
far since then as hardly to have had breathing space © 
assess Lord WouseLey’s position, we are for that reason 
the more indebted to the present authors for bringing the 
matter to remembrance. Though they are not slow 
praise his leadership in the field in the “little wars o! his 
time, they plainly consider that his greatest victories were 
won at home. Egypt indeed is still with us (or against us), 
but Arapr Pasua’s rebellion is an affair of the rerote past 
1}On the other hand the abolition of purchase in the Army | 
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and the institution of the short ser 
ystem, to mention only two of 


| 
| 
foundations in the modern military 
organisation. Inevitably a volume of | 
this kind raises fascinating unanswer- | 
able questions as to what its hero's | 
yecord might have been had he heen | 
still in command when there came the | 
War that was “ great.”” The only reply | 
the writers can offer, which is no reply, | 
‘ig that he was one, and possibly the 
| greatest one, of the half-dozen leaders | 
who converted the soulless machine of | 
mid-Victorian days into the marvellous 
ifall-too-limited tighting force that took | 
the field at Mons. 





I suppose it is just possible that a 
doctor who, cperating under the influ 
ence of a night out, bungled and killed 
his patient might merely leave the place 
by the next train without even learning 
the dead man’s name. Anyhow you 
must believe it if you want to enjoy 
Miss Marcaret PepiEr’s entertaining 
tale, Red Ashes (Hopper AND Strouau- 
ron). After that it seems to follow 
quite naturally that the doctor should 
meet and love and be loved by his 
victim’s sister, who has never been told 
that her brother's death wasn’t inevit- 
able. On this foundation Miss Peper 
builds up quite a good story of love and 
remorse and pleasant young people in 
county society, and makes it end hap- 
pily by force of sheer common sense 
without either resuscitating the patient 
or proving that it was not the hero- 
doctor who killed him: which, I admit, 
seemed to me the on!y Ways out of it 
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) has inadvertently peppered keeper's dog). “ By J 


§ OFF-SID you KNow.” 


a 








[quite enjoye the story, except that I Dae 
found it a little too damp for reading in, awrvis 
such a year as this. There is a terrific' ——— 
doud-burst, in which the hero and heroine 


drowned, because apparently it never occurred 
that when a river rises swiftly in a valley you can 
find a dry hill-top on which to wait But tha 


compared with the floods of tears shed by the young ladies 


if 18 


are near! 
to the 
genet ill 


nothing 


of the story on the shoulders of the young gentlemen, w!) 


kindly mop them up with their manly handkerehi 


0 PHILLPOTTS, whose ancient prenome 

Of Enen has fostered you powers 
And served as a prosperous omen 

Of writings on gardens and flowe1 
I thought it would baffle your wit a 

Fresh theme to embroider, but » 
For here you undoubtedly fit a 

New string to your how 


Tis a fantasy kindly and gracious, 
On quite an original plan, 

Of Greece in the days that were spacious 
Before the departure of Pan; 

And we eagerly follow the test of 

A hero whose mood was “ acerb ” 

Till sweetened and tamed by the quest of 

el A magical herb. — 


f 
ets 


l'o the Hellas of old Eprcurus 
From Dartmoor 's a very far ery, 
But the characters charm and allure us, 
And Ty) hon is just you or I, 
Mistaking, with many a stumble, 
The ultimate goal of his quest 
And finding that only the humble 
Are really the blest 


In short, in The Treasures of Typhon 
(Grant Ricwarps), I welcome a book 
With ancient philosophy rife, on 
The problems we can’t overlook ; 
lor, in spite of the jocular snarling 
Of England's most sprightly Law Lord 
That professional humourist, DarLiInc — 
Greece can't be ignored. 





How sweet, and how profitable to others, is the lot of the 
| critic at liberty to choose his own pasture! Take Mr. J.B 
He wastes no time convicting | 
He deliberately shuns “the | 
“_. Chesterton 
Bennett, De ta Mare, Hewrert, Housman 
\. E.. not Laurence), Jacons, Lyxp, Sarnrsrury, Santa- 


PriksTLeEY for instance. 
charlatans or regilding idols. 
usual set, the Shaw— Wells—Galsworthy- 


gallery.” 
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YANA and Squire—these are the Figures in Modern Litera- 
Mr. Bennett, | think, gets 


favoured least. He is a trinity of authors; ‘the tipster of 


life and the arts;” the provincial ‘prentice—a sort of 


Whittington réussi—who finds the pavement of London 
even more golden than he dreamed, and a philosophic 


pessimist. But a “ prolific, entertaining and conscientious ” 


sing a handful instead of amusing a multitude of readers”! 


writer all the same. Mr. W. W. Jacons meets with well- 
deserved appreciation. What an artist he would have 


been acclaimed if his stories “had succeeded in depres- 
! 


| And with what congenial vivacity does Mr. PrirstLey 
analyse the unique little world of Many Cargoes and 
| its fellows, a world “just as small, bright and artificial as 


that of Jane Austen.” Certainly I enjoyed the Jacops 
essay as much as anything in the book; but “Mr. 


| Ropert Lynp,” an enthusiastic and admirably illustrated 
study of one of the few men who has bridged the gulf be- 


_and essayist at the ex- 
| pense of the novelist. 











tween literature and journalism, runs it pretty close. The 
Hewterr essay I thought a little unfortunate in its ex- 


when a death-bed confession and chart, left by the marc oning | 
rascal, Thinkwell, reach his grandson, a widowed Cambridge 
don. He and his three grown-up children visit the island. 
They find Miss Smith, her maiden name retained in virtue 
of her autocracy, now nearing her hundredth year and abso- 
lute (with an amiable taste for fermented mango-juice) over 
a prosperous Victorian community. This for prologue, | 
Miss Macaunay devotes her remaining two hundred-and- | 
fifty pages to the politics, society, ete., of her Utopia, with | 
only a slight leavening of love interest. Inthe end Charlotte 
Smithdies, but not before giving the Thinkwells a facetiously | 
outrageous Roland for their ancestor's Oliver. This clever 
book will, I imagine, add to the weight of Miss Macaunay’s 
accumulating laurels. I regret my comedy, though. 





Lord Robert Mountmichael was not one of the world’s 
workers, and an attempt to improve his finances by a flutter 
at Monte Carlo had left him on his beam ends when he 
met Dr. Quixano, who was the moving spirit of the Liqu 





Internationale pour la Défense de Ul Ordre, called more 





altation. of the poet 


It is partof Mr. Prrest- 
LeyY’s delightful defer- 
ence to accept an 
author’s own estimate 
of himself and his writ- 
ings when that author 
is as modest as the 
final HewLeTrT—or even 
(on occasion) when he 
is not. Inthe abstract, 
however, his judgments 
are exquisitely poised. 
There is not one eccen- 
tric piece of general 
critical meditation in 
the whole book ; ‘or one 
dull one. And its side- 
lights on the mechan- 
ism of writing—those 
on the function of 
style, for instance, and 
on punctuation—are as 


Wiciiam Parkins. Pur ‘im pown 








Villager (referring to local constable on point duty). “SMART YOUNG FELLOW, 


AND I LAY ’E'LL MANAGE THE TRAFFIC 


| briefly L.1.D.0. This 

league had been formed 
to counteract Bolshey- 
ism in Europe, and at 
the moment Bolshevist 
| propaganda was flour- 
ishing in England. 
“You,” Quixano said 
to Lord Robert, 








think 
you are witnessing a 
movement originating 
in the depths. I know 
that this movement is 
a conspiracy engineered 


} 


and controlled from 
above.” Naturally 
enough he wanted todis- 
cover these engineers 
and controllers, and 


rather surprisingly he 
thought that his im- 
pecunious young gentle- 
man could find them. 


Te GTO Pye 





IN THE MIDDLE oO’ LEICESTER SQUARE : 
ALL RIGHT FOR ’EM.” Lord Robert returned 
rete to England, changed 








valuable as they are unaffected. 





When Miss Rose Macautay embarked for Orphan Island | 
(Coztx1ns) I choose to imagine that she intended to make | 


her new book a comedy, but that before she had finished 
the prologue she exercised her option as authoress and 
decided on a satire of the guild of Gulliver. I regret this, 
for { found the prologue, z.e., the first three chapters, de- 
lightfully laughable. I have read all however with amuse- 
ment, if with the reservation that, in books as elsewhere, 
1 laugh best when I laugh last. Miss Charlotte Smith, in 
1055, being thirty years old, sailed for San Francisco in 
charge of forty orphan children of both sexes and various 
nationalities. The ship is wrecked, part of the crew and 
seven orphans being drowned. (You'll find even a shipwreck 
funny if logged by Miss Macaunay.) The survivors land 
on an uninhabited island, where what's left of the crew, 
under leadership of one Thinkwell, abandons the women and 
children, The ship’s doctor, O'Malley, drunkard, bigamist, 
wit and brave man, stands by Charlotte Smith and her 
charges. He“ marries” her by Scottish rite, and, having 
laid the foundations of a flourishing colony, is, to my regret, 
eaten by a shark. The orphans, growing up, marry too 
and multiply. The island remains unvisited until 1922, 








his name and his style of clothes, and set to work. I will 
say no more except that Mr. Joun Ruope, in The Double 
Florin (BuEs), has written a story that is original and ex- 
citing without being wildly improbable. 





The Rev. J. Brett Lancstarr would have left a noble 
task uncompleted if he had not written David Copperfield’s 
Library (ALLEN AND Unwin), and so given us an oppor- 
tunity to read of the establishment of a Children’s Library 
at 13, Johnson Street, Somers Town (where CHARLES 
Dickens lived during a part of his boyhood), and a chance 
to support this good work now that it has been established. 
When [ have told you that the profits of his book are to be 
devoted to the upkeep of the Library, I feel sure that you | 
will give it the cordial weleome which, for more reasons 
than one, it deserves. Most ably has Mr. Lanastarr per- 
formed his labour of love. May the Library's prosperity 
never wane! Well-known artists and authors have given 
their assistance to Mr. Lanastarr, and added to the at- 
tractions of a most interesting record. 








A Wrist-watch for Hercules. 
“ Good quality lever watch, fully jewelled in 9 cwt. case, htt i wit 
silk band.”—Adrt. in Local Paver. | 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Viscount JELLICOE, when retiring, 
said that the motto of his Service was 
to £0, and say nothing. It sounds just 
like the Domestic Service. 


| «Everything and every body is against 
me, whilst even fate is at war with me.” 
This was the complaint of a defendant 
at a London County Court. We now 
hear that the Farmers’ Union have 
offered to adopt him as a mascot. 


Official statistics issued the other 
day indicate that a large number of 
women are employed as bargees. We 
are glad to know that they | 
always put out their back 
answers to be done by male 
experts. 





| 
| One day Jast week a London 
| reporter failed to find a single 
smiling face in the streets. In 
|our opinion they should make 
the acrostics easier. 

| Although the Advisory Com- 
| mittee on London Traftic was 
| set up four months ago no 
meeting has yet taken place. 
It is feared that some of the 
jmembers are he'd up in a 
itraffic block. , , 


| Awell-known authoress re- 
‘cently stated that men with | 
blue eyes run greater risk of 

being murdered than others. 
‘The postman who usually 
i brings our Income Tax De- 
jmand Note on Christmas 
| morning has blue eyes. 








| _ Answer to Correspondent.— 
| No, we cannot give the names 
of husbands included in the! 
| list of Unclaimed Property left in South 
| Coast trains last year. 


' 
| “The two great idols of Hungary just 
| now are Shaw and Shakespeare,” says 


| Mr. J. L.Grets. Hungary would have 
| been wise to make Mr. SHaw both of 
' them. s 


| An American super-sousaphone is 
described as the largest brass band in- 
strumentevermade. The idea, we fancy, 


| 18 to use it for asphyxiating saxophones. 





A musical writer wonders if there is | 
| Anything to equal the sound of the | 
saxophone. Has he ever tried stepping 
on two cats at the same time ? 

x x 

Weare asked to contradict the rumour 
t atamong the Christmas arrangements 
eee 
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being made by the railway companies 
is a Special excursion for absconding 
slate club secretaries. It is hoped this 
intimation will prevent disappointment 
at the last moment. 


An automatic post-oftice, consisting 
of a large cabinet containing a tele- 
phone and a machine for the issue of 
stamps, has been designed by the author- 
ities to take the place of post-office 
assistants. Yes; but can it keep cus- 
tomers waiting long enough to make 
it look natural ? 





According to a ce mtemporary no more 
is known of Mars than was known filty 









OUR INFORMATIVE PRESS. 





that her husband always went to bed 
with a hammer in his pocket. We are 
acquainted with several men who've 
got wives like that, but they haven't 
got that sort of hip. } 

x * 


Lord Brrkenneap states that, before 
he went to Oxford, he had read ev ery 
one of Scort’s works at least three 
times. The rumour that he had only 
read them twice was never given 
publicity in these columns. 

x * 

M. Foxiye is experimenting with 
methods to enable dancers to fly off the 
stage. If he succeeds, we hope he ‘ll 
share the secret with some of our revue 
~ | choruses. 

s a 





According to The Vote there 
are twenty-three lady sweeps 
in Great Britain. It must be 
jolly to see them absently 
mistake their brushes for pow- 
der-puffs. , y 


A cat called Cupid of Hyver 
is worth one hundred guineas. 
We hope the B.B.C. will ar- 
range to broadcast one of its 
purrs some evening as soon as 
possible. a 





Astronomers do not yet know 
he the reason for the spots which 
¥g | laveappeared on Venus, Per- 
4 | haps she’s got the shingles. 


Now that Lord AsHFrexp is 
chairman of the British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation we may ex- 
pect anew shade called “crushed 
straphanger” any day now, 


Only three hundred and 
twenty-six dead rats were 
found as a result of Cardiff 
Rat Week. What is wrong 





and we didn’t know it before. 


A man who has taken the trouble to 
count reminds us that there are 433,300 
telephones in London. There is also 
one man with a morbid mind. 

* x 

The Hon. W. Here Lever finds it 
extraordinary that it takes the same 
period of apprenticeship to qualify as a 
bricklayer that it does to qualify as a 
doctor. But of course a good brickside 
manner cannot be acquired in a day. 


A headline announces “ Boxing by 
Wireless.” It would be interesting to 
watch some of our heavyweights listen- 
ing-in to the loud hitter. 





A woman at Willesden Court said 


with Welsh ratting ? 





“Wantel, 10 to 15 acres turnips, to be 
eaten with sheep.”—Advt. in Scots Paper, 
What an appetite! 


‘Asa resident in —— Park Road for nearly 
2) vears, may 1 crave a space for nearly 20 
vears to thank the Council for removing the 
ill-shaped trees."—Letter in Local Paper. 
The local editor must be an unusually 
long-suffering specimen if he permits 
this protracted gratitude. 

From anarticleon “Clerical Clothes” 

“ What is to prevent a layman in the corner 
seat turning to his travelling companion and 
asking him for a tip for the 2.39, « nly to find 
that the said companion, arrayed in tweed 
coat, plus fours, flannel collar and mauve 
socks, 1s a minister of religion?" —Daily Paper. 


Wouldn't the mauve socks (with plus 











fours) put him off? 
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THE GREAT DISILLUSION. 
[‘‘ Christmas Time is Children’s Time.” 
Ancient Saxon Proverb.) 

PossesseD by that spirit of whim- 
sicality with which grown-ups are in 
| the habit of approaching children at 
this time of the year, I began to talk 
' to Robert about Father Christmas. 
| His mother’s beaming and approving 

smile encouraged me to an exaggerated 

—_ of bonhomie, and I painted what 
| must be to anybody with the slightest 
| knowledge of geography and the laws 
| of gravitation the rather patently im- 
_ possible picture of the venerable Saint 
coming South from Iceland in a sleigh 
drawn by reindeer, landing precariously 
on other people’s house-tops, squeezing 
himself through other people’s chimneys 
in order to fill rows of hopeful socks, 
and emerging from the ordeal with 
cheerfulness, snowy beard and general 
appearance unimpaired. 

Robert stared thoughtfully into the 
fireplace, from which a daring old Saint 
was soon to step. His mother's eyes 
glowed as the eyes of impressionable 
grown-ups are apt to, and those of chil- 
dren are popularly supposed to, when 
listening to improbabilities of this sort. 

Then she remembered the mundane 
question of Robert's supper and bustled 
off to “see about it,” leaving Robert 
and me to entertain one another. 

It is a curious fact that, though I can 
treat Robert quite takingly as a child 
when his mother is there, his presence 
has always rendered me rather uncom- 
fortable when I am alone with him. 
He alters in an indescribable way, with- 
out moving an eyelid, and manages to 
suggest without uttering a word that 
I have been making rather a fool of 
myself by pretending to think of him as 
| he is not, merely in order to impress 
| his mother. She will probably never 

learn or admit that he has ceased to be 
| an infant in arms. 

I looked at him doubtfully. 

“Kind old man, Santa Claus,” I 
ventured, 
| “It’s mother and father, I know.” 
; There was no indecision in Robert's 
tone. 

** You—know ?” 

“Of course I do.” His tone was a 
reproach to me. “I just pretend to 
believe—to please mother. She'd have 
the shock of her life if she knew I'd 
been awake the last two Christmas 
Eves and seen everything.” 

The barrier of a generation was down. 
Robert and I were two disillusioned 
mortals who could be frank with one an- 
other. Together we traced our mutual 
growth from belief to unbelief in Sankt 
Nikolaus, (Robert had looked up his 
pedigree.) 














I could remember quite clearly the 
single anniversary when I had believed 
in him ; when, untroubled by the damp- 
ing suggestions of reason, I saw only the 
picturesque side of an elderly traveller 
squeezing himself down the chimney 
for my sake, instead of making a hack- 
neyed approach through the front-door. 
I was grateful to him, and my dawning 
intelligence suggested to me that he 
would probably be peckish after so long 
a journey—for weeks | had been keenly 
aware of the vacuum created within me 
by my comparatively short daily excur- 
sions to the local park—so I insisted on 
leaving him some supper, which I laid 
myself in the dining-room, and which 
consisted of two Marie biscuits, a ban- 
ana and half-a-glass of milk. To my 
hospitable mind this scarcely seemed 
adequate, and I asked my mother if | 
might stay up to welcome my guest and 
apologise for the smallness of the meal. 
It was then I learned of the old man’s 
incredible coyness, which prevented his 
appearing on anyone’s hearth until all 
little boys were in bed and asleep. 
Respecting, though bewildered by, his 
point of view, I retired and—surpris- 
ingly—did go to sleep.” 

In the morning the supper had gone 
and a pair of my father’s sho: ting stock- 
ings simply bulged with toys. How 
could a child fail to believe ? 

Robert sympathised. The occasion 
corresponded with the Christmas Eve 
when he couldn’t keep awake long 
enough for his midnight visitor, but had 
taken the precaution to fasten a letter 
of hearty welcome, in very doubtful 
English, on the bed-post, which had 
been duly answered. 

Then we passed on to the moment 
of the Great Disillusion, when, our 
heads under the clothes, we realised, 
with the opening of the door and the 
slant of light from the hall, that we 
had managed to keep awake for the 
advent of the toy distributor. Someone 
was inthe room .. . A sly breathless 
peep revealed two familiar forms, with 
no sign of a red-robed snowy-bearded 
third... 

Sickening moment... when“ Damn” 
from father, as he grazed his shin on 
the bed-post, and “Ssh” from an an- 
guished mother, finally rent the veil 
from the carefully prepared Yule-tide 
mystery. 

Was it worth while? So Robert and 
I pondered, skipping the intervening 
two and twenty-five years respectively 
with equal agility. ; 

“Oh, well,” said Robert, “it amuses 
the grown-ups, ani presents are nice 
anyhow.” 

Lwo cynics grinned rather ruefully 
at one another across the no longer 
magic hearth. 


But when Robert’s mother entered 
with the supper-tray the atmosphere 
and my nephew changed. 

“7 wonder if Father Christmas wears 
goloshes?” he asked, wide-eyed, in 
his best Barriesque manner. ~ 

“He has a red umbrella,” I told him 
in the tone of an uncle of fiction, 

“Oh, I say! Has he, mother?” The 
innocence of his gaze exceeded that of 
the better-paid stars of cinema. 

His mother’s answering and affirm- 
ative smile embraced us both in its 
infantile delight. 











THE SILVER LINING OF THE FOG. 

I STAGGERED out of the yellow into | 
the Club, choking and mopping the fog 
out of my eyes with my handkerchief, | 

In the hall was Williams. 

“ Hallo!” he called. ‘“ How're you, 
old man?” 

I looked up in surprise. I had never 
in my life been addressed as ‘old man” 
by Williams. 

“Brrr!” I replied. “ Foul!” 

“ Cheer up,” he laughed. ‘It’s not so 
bad as that.” 

“What’s not?” I 
weather ?” 

“ Yes,” he said cheerfully. ‘It’s all | 
right indoors, anyhow. Hang up your | 
coat and come and have a drink.” 

I did so. 

“ You know,” he remarked, fingering 
his glass, “it’s a most extraordina.y 
thing about fog. I never feel so fit as 
when there’s a fog on. I don’t believe 
a word about the poison gas fumes and 
sulphuric acid and all these other things 
they say fog is made of. I believe it 
contains some sort of vitalising proper: | 
ties, some germ or other that braces 
you up like the things in the advertise- 
ments.” 

I couldn’t understand what had come 
over the man. He was looking years 
younger and as fit asa fiddle. 1 had 
never seen such achange. Usually he 
is a dour, cynical, browbeaten sort of 
man, with a consistent grouse against | 
everything. 

«“ Well,” I replied, “it's an original 
theory, any way; it ought te make a 
useful newspaper article. But tell me 
—how about the journey home? You 
won't find that specially bracing, will 
you?” 

A tiny cloud passed over his face. 

“That’s the only thing,” be answered. 
“T simply can’t get down home in the 
fog.” Thecloud passed. “1 'm staying 
at the Club, you know. What about a 
game of bridge?” 

And the light that shone in his eyes | 
said “ Vive le fog !” | 


“The 


asked. 





It is rather sad, but I believe there | 
are lots of men like Williams. 
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DOLLAR AND POUND: OR, THE LESS FAVOURED NATION. 


AN INTEREST 


Joux Bunn.“ I'M GLAD TO SEE THAT MONSIEUR IS BEGINNING TO TAKE 
IN FIGURES; PERHAPS IN DUE COURSE HE'LL TRY THIS ONE OF MINE. 
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A GUIDE TO SHORT STORY WRITING. 


Lesson XII.—Some orTHer Srorites. 


briefly at a few of the remaining types 
of story with which we have not yet 


| dealt. 


First of all the Humorous Story, 
Over this we need not spend very much 
time beyond remarking that it vies with 
the Crime Story and the Simple Little 
Love Story for first place in an editor's 
heart. 
of them in the magazines is, we are 
told, because they are so difficult to 
obtain. 


Here then is your opportunity; for 


whether humorous stories are difficult 


| to obtain or not they certainly cannot 


be very difficult to write. They centre 
almost invariably about a small round 
man with a walrus moustache, and the 


| story consists in retailing with much 


| gusto the various misadventures which | in search of something which is going! pockets and goes home with a fortune 


| befall him within any given period. 





This is very funny. 
The more misfortunes into which you 


The reason why we see so few | 


locked for the night in a wet fowl-house 
your story will be a scream. If you 
can throw him over a cliff and break 
|his collar-bone and a couple of ribs 
‘your story will be a howl. If you 
‘furnish him with a hen-pecking wife | 
and have him dropped into the path of 
an express train your story will be a, 
' series of atmospherics. 
But don't kill him off altogether. | 
You will want him for the series which 
your enraptured editor will immediately | 
| implore of you. 
| Then there is the Adventure Story. 
The scene of this is laid in the tropics 
| and the story is stuffed as full as it will 
hold of square white jaws and black 
‘hearts. The scheme, though occasion- | 
ally varied, is fairly uniform. Two or! 
three men have set out on an expedition | 


|to make them rich for life — buried 
| treasure, gold, diamonds, a blotting- | 
| paper mine—anything like that. Owing | 


i=] 


| circular hero the funnier your story will | venturous gentlemen would only read 
*|be. If you introduce a goat into his | 
| drawing-room and cause him to be! 
In this lesson I propose to glance | 


| or a superfluous villain or two you can 

















the magazines occasionally they would 
know that they must always take just 
twice the amount of food they first 
thought necessary; it invariably runs 
short) and their betrayal by some black 
persons in whom they have most Il- 
advisedly and for no apparent reason 
at all put their trust, they are at death's 
door, if not half-way through it. If you 
have too many people in the expedition 


get rid of them here by pushing them 
quite through it. , 

Then, just as the hero is about to 
turn back in despair, he discovers quite 
by accident that the camp itself 1s 
actually situated right on top of a 
hidden gold reef or diamond dump or 
natural blotting-paper reservoir. He 
thereupon stuffs a few nuggets or s 
gross of assorted diamonds, or a couple 
of reams of wild blotting-paper into his 





And that’s all. 
For (a) Sea Stories, ()) Historical 
Stories and (c) Dialect Stories, take any | 


can contrive to plunge your unhappy | to a series of misfortunes (if these ad- | ordinary plot, reduce it to essentials | 
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and rewrite it in the language of (a) the | 
sea, (b) history or (e) the dialect re- 
quired ; then put it in an envelope and 
t it to an editor. When it comes 
back put it in the five and don’t waste | 
any more stamps on it. All these thre: 
are the preserve of specialists. | 
The Ghost Story 13 a comparatively 
rare bird, but may be met with occasion- 
ally in the more enterprising Christmas | 
Numbers. The idea of most editors ‘| 
i 


i 


that people do not hke reading ghost 
stories, especially unexplained ones. | 
That just shows you, doesn’t it ? 
We will now go on to discuss the 
Desert Island Story. 
The fashion in these has changed very | 
much in recent years. At one time the} 
two persons saved from the wreck (1} 
think we can take the elemental prin 
ciples of this story for granted) were | 
always total strangers. Then, through | 
guecessive stages of friends, an engaged | 
couple and two people whe had always | 
hated one another on board ship like | 
poison, the convention has gradually 
arrived. at husband and wife. 
But not just an ordinary husband | 
and wife; that would make a very poor | 
\sort of story. The husband and wife | 
| cast up on a desert island are always | 
‘either divorced, separated or on the | 
| point of separation. This produces a | 
very piquant situation, as you can 
jteadily see. But the end is always the 
same; it leaves them clasped tight in 
;one another's arms and praying fer- 
| vently that no ship ever comes near to 
| break in upon their rediscovered bliss. 
This is not an easy thing to manage 
| At first sight one would say that a 
| couple, who by the proximity of married | 
life have become so bored or irritated | 
| witheach other that they havearranged, | 
| rare contemplating, a permanent sep- | 
| aration as the only means of retaining | 
| their sanity, would not be brought back | 
|to violent love by being shut off alto-| 
| gether from the rest of the world and 
| having only each other to rely upon foi 
}¢ompanionship. On the contrary, one 
“Wo . 
twenty-four hours a murder would have | 
been committed on that island. 
Well, that is just where you are wrong. | 
ere is evidently something about | 
| desert islands which upsets theories. | 
| They work the other way. So you | 
| ust move lightly and swiltly to your 
conclusion, not giving the reader time 
| introduce such a tedious thing 
logic into his reflections. Logic and| 
| Short stories, especially desert island 
| ones, do not get on well together. 
l. Then there is the Sport Story. This | 
| 18 an elaboration of the Simple Little 
| Love Story; it has, that is to say, a 
| Blot instead of a mere situation. The 
j 18 concerned with sport. At one} 


OP tite 
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Shopwalker, *TuHar 18 OUR ENTIRE RANGE OF SQUARED LiINos, MapamM. WHlIcH 
r'TERN WOULD YOl ” 
JUST SEND ONE SAMPLE OF EACH. MY HUSBAND FINDS THEY 


Mrs. Surbiton. “On, 


VE HIM SUCH GOOD IDEAS FOR HIS CROSS-WORD PUZZLES,” 








used in] (no hero of a sport story has ever been 
these stories was cricket, but ideas are known to be defeated), for England. 

broader now and any form of sport may Well, one day he takes his lady to 
» vour hero and heroine|see the Halma Test Match between 


time the only form of sport 


be used to clam} 


together in the last few lines. 


1ulma supremacy of the world, Zanzi 


you decide upon halma. | ! . 
England is faced with disaster. 


i 
Your hero is then the halma cham- | 


pion ol Lower Tooting But that is 
| Smith, the famous amateur centre-board 


not enough for hin ‘ He is anibitious. | 
He is also in love with the daughter of | and smartest mover In the country, has 
the Mayor of Upper Tooting, but for | spraine d his moving thumb on the way 


some occult reason known only to the} to the ground and will not be able to 


| 
ba r. 


; 


authors of sport stories he has made a play. Consternation! 

vow that he will not declare his passion By a curious chance your hero also 
ig halma has met with the re-| plays centre-board. He sits white and 
This of course | silent for some minutes, and then, as if 
an uncontrollable impulse, 


until h 
cognition it deserves. | 
means playing, and playing successfully | urged by 


Suppose | England and her deadliest rival for the | 


A rumour has spread that Surbiton- | 


| 
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| mutters a few incoherent words to the 
Meyor's daughter and dashes madly 
away from her side. None saying him 
| nay (or even anything more forcible), 
he rushes into the changing-room, seizes 


| with a feverish hand Surbiton- 
| Smith’s halma shorts and— 

yes, we know how it goes on, 
till in the end we leave him 

tenderly clasping the Mayor's 
| daughter in his arms while she 
| shyly consents to leave her 
mayor's nest for another which 
he will provide. 

There are ever so many more 
kinds of short stories, but to tell 
' you the truth I am getting a 

little tired of short stories now. 

Thank you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. That will conclude our 
course of lessons on this inter- 
esting and profitable subject. 
Please refrain from hustling 
on your way out. 





All’s Well that Ends Well. 
Mr. Punch laments that in 





more, 53473, born March 20th, 1992 

FAT STOCK. : descended from Pride of Maisemore. 

Toe SMITHFIELD CaTrLe SHow. and even from Idyll of Maisemore, and 

I nave always felt certain that I | positively quaking like a jelly with the 
should be a poor judge at a cattle show. | burden of the flesh. But alive ; and, 
being alive, not yet ready for 
sentence to be passed on him, 
No one had ever been able to 
say, “Do let me press you to 
— another slice of Maisemore?” 
What if Prince George, like 
so many of us, my dear friends, 
should prove to be a failure 
when it comes to the supreme 
test ? It is just as though one 
were to pass judgment on the 
New Zealanders or the Oxford 
and Cambridge Rugby Fifteens 
by slapping and prodding them 
all over, instead of waiting until 
they took the field. A jury of 
twelve good gluttons and true 
ought to be empanelled to pass 
their verdict on these so-ealled 
champions. And then we 
>S should know whether the jeal- 
ous glances turned on Prince 

> George of Maisemore by his 
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his last issue he spoke of the Tsop's Frog. “ IStiINGTON IS NO PLACE For ME!” less fortunate fellow “competi- 
first lady Professor of Anatomy tors were justified or no. Per- 
as Dr. Mary Reeve, instead of Dr.|Something or other—the whimsical |sonally, if you had asked me, I should 
Mary Keene. By way of contrition|roguish glance of a pig, the stern recti-| have said that Prince George had been | 
for this regrettable error he is sending | tude in the eye of a wether, the strong | blown up with a motor-tyre pump; and 
a contribution towards the endowment | adventurous personality of a steer—|I rather fancied that Eric of Buckland, 
of her Chair. If any of Mr. Punch’s| would be sure to divert me and prevent |and Zog of Willett and Zeus of Willett 
readers feel inclined to share the burden} me from giving my full attention to| thought the same. And the poor fellow 





soe toate ute 


ovation any anomaintaintnaentsatthis tensa areata 


i 


of his shame, they are invited to send 


something to the Endowment 
Appeal Fund of the London 
(Royal Free Hospital) School of 
Medicine for Women, Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square, 
W.C.1. 


Another Glimpse of the 
bvious, 


“Other manuscripts, which are 
faded, indicate that the mk uséd 
was ... impermanent.” 

Monthly Magazine. 


| “Special Cows kept for Infants and 

| Invalids, and delivered in Bottles.” 

Dairyman’s Advt. in 
Parish Magazine. 


| A case for the R.S.P.C.A. 





“Apparently everything that 
could militate to the comfort of the 
| passengers was thought of.” 
Weekly Paper. 
|The name of the railway is 
not mentioned, but no doubt 
some of our readers can sup- 
| ply it. 
“Mrs. 














CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS FoR THE HIGHLANDS. 


on Thursday night lost her 214 


length of body and breadth of beam. . . . | had notuft, afterall, to his tail. How, | 
should liketo know, was Prince 
George to whisk away tlie flies 


from his sirloins without a | 
tuft to his tail? 
This all goes to show that 


the judging in Fat Stock shows | 
is anunspeakable scandal, thor 
oughly undemocratic and cry- 
ing for instant reform. 

Nevertheless an affectionate 
little throng hung hour afte: 
hour in front of the placid face 
of Prince George of Maisemore, | 
or made little excursions to | 
circumnavigate his monstrous | 
sides. He was an Aberdeen 
Angus above two and not ex- 
ceeding three years old. 1) 
would not be too harsh with | 
him. He had made the most ot 
his time. Hehadhadambitions. | 
He had not allowed the grass | 
to grow under his feet. What | 
Senior Wrangler could say | 
more ? 

Personally, I rather lean 
But, after all, do these judges really; pigs. They do not seem to have 


to | 

















| graduated pearl necklace, worth over £1,000.| know anything about it either? The struggled so hard for fame. Success 
| aide mee te by Messrs. ——-| proof of the sirloin, like that of the] sits on them more lightly, and their 

pany. —~Deenmng Saper. pudding, is in the eating. What do the]tints are more pleasantly diversifi 
They seem to have been rather scep- | judges of fat stock eat ? Who knows?| There were chestnut pigs with cur 
tical. Here was 167, Prince George of Maise-| hair, black pigs with a pink sadd 
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and black pigs with a pink shawl. 
Naturally, I went at once to the Glou- 
cester Old Spots. Few American ladies 
with a Baedeker could hover round an 
Old Spot as lovingly as I. But all the 
pigs were supreme In their philosophic 
ealm. Not even the fact that 
gome of them had already been 
bought by the heir to t he Sausage 
King.was able to disturb their 








The names also of pigs are beau- 
tiful. Caldmore Bashful Lady ‘ | 
was the mother of one competitor ; 
at Islington above a hundred 

unds but not exceeding two, , 
hundred and twenty pounds in \ < 


from fear ; and I like more colours 
tomy sheep than you get at a fat 
stock show. Isn't itin Far From 
The Madding Crowd that the 
flocks of sheep come along the 
chalk ridges, seen far off in their 
yarious hues, according to the 
farmer's choice of dip? And 
sheep in Devon are like a red, red rose. 
You might fancy they had been reading 
the Fourth Eclogue. But the sheep at 
Islington were all white or black, or 
yellow shingled sheep. It occurred to 
me now for the first time where the 
fashion of shingling had begun. Thei: 
backs were broad close-cropped mats, 
| leaving standing room for | 
don’t know how many crows. 

But I daresay that shing 
ling doesn’t affect the mut- 
ton. It is hard, in fact, to 
say what does affect mutton. 

People tell me that sheep 
bred in the London parks are 
the best: to eat, because soot 
is so good for them. Here 
again we need the verdict 
of twelve good trenchermen 
and true, and not the ante- 
postmortems of a tyrannical 
clique. 

! was sorry to see that no 
Yuletide note was sounded at 
the Agricultural Hall. Much, 
very much, might have been 
done. A couple of Christ- 
| mas puddings impaled on the ff 
ups of a Highland’s horns, | 
with crackers lower down, 
and a festooning of suitable 
| Greenery on his chine. 

“Bulls that walk the pasture in kingly-flash 
Ing coats ! 

Laurel, ivy, vine, wreathed for feast 
not fow! ” 











There is too much technique, too little 
Gaiety about this Islington show. One 


ee 
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felt that these beasts had not a full 
sense of their festive responsibilities. 
They were conscious of their weight and 
their individual worth, but not of the 
happy occasion that had drawn them 
together. 


BLACKMAIL. 


Ir seemed a mighty long letter that 
Millicent was writing, and one that 
needed apparently a quite immoderate 
But I shall never forget’ amount. of pen-nibbling. Was there 
some sinister reason, I wondered, 
why she had not left so trouble- 
some a letter to me ? 

“Give him my love, dear,” I 
said, looking over my evening 
paper. “And if it’s your Aunt 
Amelia tell her not to take too 
much care of herself this treacher- 
ous weather.” 





NS Say ‘As a matter of fact it isn't to 
4 Aunt Amelia,” Millicent answered, 





weight. Iwerne Gold Bag was . * -~~, € hd reddening a little 

another’s papa. f ~ GE “It's to a man, then!” J] 
Sheep? No, I don’t think I cad ~ ~. 2 sii : rasped, tugging at my moustache 

like sheep. They do not seem to & 7 “| know it by your guilty flush.” 

pant so much from plenitude as . \ “Well, and if it is?” asked 


Millicent demurely. 


' “Tf it is,’ I said chokingly, 

4 ? © ‘don't dare to—to ask me for a 
, 7 t/ ; ie ; ’ 
‘LAA ie : three-halfpenny stamp, that's 
Git, > oo wae % Ff Lp ull.” : 

_ ° ° —en \ sas . i . . °°» ’ 

\ “All right, darling,” she an 
M HE RAW &TAT! swered obediently. ‘ I may need 


two twopenny ones, though, if 
the tranquil saint-like ecstasy on the| you don’t mind.” With which she 
| Middle} scribbled off another line and dotted 


‘ , 
features of one half aozing 








White three i's with unnecessary violence. 
“The showing of the [Everest] film was pre-| “ So this is marriage,” I said grimly, | 
ceded by a very cleverly arranged prologue, in | setting my teeth and laughing bitterly, 


They were 


which seven Llamas participated, ete. “The virtuous husband tlogs his 


clad in brightly embroidered silk and cloth ‘ : ; 
bes; one trumpet player, with an instrament | brains to keep the home together whilst 
15 ft. long, chased in brass and silver, on each| his faithless wife writes fourpenny 


letters tc to her 
‘Writes articles 
popular Press,’ put in Milli- 
cent sweetly. 
“What—you writing for 
‘J repeated with 
"» Do you 





the Press? 
& superior smie. 
honestly imagine that you 
could . 

“ But you can,” she flashed 

“And what,” I inquired 
pleasantly, “might be the 
subject of your literary la- 
bours ? d 

“Tt concerns you, deat 
I’m ealling it ‘A Word about 
Henry 
Wife.” 

‘| hate to discourage you,” 
I said kindly, “but | would 
remind you that plenty of 
other women have made bril- 





liant marriages besides your- 
self. You can't expect that 


“TRANQUIL Ecstasy the public will—— 
side of the chief Lluma, who himself per- “ My intention,” said Millicent with 
formed on a pair of brass cymbals.”—Dav'y chilling emphasis, “1s to warn other 
Paper. unsuspecting women against men like 


you—men who steal young hearts away 
and dash them on the macks of rot— 
on the rocks of matrimony.” 


Altogether a pretty picture. Evidently 
animal-training in Thibet has reached 


for the | 


Butteridge, by his 








a high pitch of perfection. 
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“ Get that bit down before you forget 
it,” L advised her earnestly. 

“Tt’s down. Yes, and a lot of other 
things besides. Listen. ‘ Henry But- 
| teridge! Ah, there were times when the 
very name would thrill me like de 

“ Stop—-stop!” I protested. “ You 
may wreck my reputation, you may 
| sully my fair name—yes, and ruin me 
in the eyes of the world—but you can- 
not compel me to listen to your articles. 
That, Hester Strangeways "’—I tossed 
my head defiantly—“that [ well not do!” 

“Tf you think you’re being funny,” 
flared Millicent, “ let me tell you-—” 

“ Heaven forbid!” I said warmly. “I 
| wouldn’t queer your p'tch for worlds. 

But tell me, are you putting any really 

juicy scandals into these revelations of 
yours? About the sort of sock-sus- 
| penders I wear, or anything?” 
“T shall tell them all I know,” she 
answered pitilessly. 
“ You'll never make an article out of 
that,’ I pointed out. 
“ There you will stand,” she went on, 
| getting into her stride again, “a man 
| revealed to men. Not Henry Butteridge, 
idol of a dozen or so of the less discrim- 
inating public, but Henry Butteridge 
the husband. The man who leaves 
cigarette-ends in the bath-room, who 
comes down without a collar on Sunday 
morning and whose pyjamas are getting 
, too small for him.” 

I hung my head for shame and Milli- 
cent paused a moment to consult the 
sheet before her for further material. 

“ And who wants to hear all this?’ 
I asked with a very fine sneer. “ What 
chance do you stand against the work 
of such journalists as Dean Incr, Lord 
Woprnouse, Hooney and the Bishop 
of——” 

“Tt will be so intimate and daring 
a work that no editor will be able to 
refuse it,” said Millicent confidently. 
“ That is, unless you .. .” 





Millicent got her new hat all right. 
But there is a distinctly unpleasant 
name for her method of securing it. 

So, should you hear of a forthcoming 
cause célébre between a Mr. B. and his 
wife concerning a sum alleged to have 
been extracted from Mr. B. by menaces, 
you will know that the worm has at 
last executed a revolving movement. 





“Avucustus Joun Turnxs Rep.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
This was no doubt after “doing good 
by stealth.” 








“ He also left an old sack in which he had 
evidently intended to decamp with his haul.” 
Surrey Paper. 
The “Cat Burglar” again, but out of 
the bag this time. 





THE NEW SPIRIT IN CLUB-LAND. 
(By our Special Investigator.) 
Mucu has been heard and written of 
late years of the financial difficulties of 
many existing London Clubs, and of the 


alternative to extinction. It is there- 
fore a great relief to learn that, no doubt 
as the result of the improvement of 
trade, this shrinkage is likely to be 
more than made up by the speedy 
realisation of a number of new schemes 
designed to provide for the social needs 
of the moment. 

Foremost among these is the power- 
fully-supported movement for the estab- 
ment of the Three Years’ System Club. 
The “ T.Y.S.C.,” as it is already tersely 
described in the prospectus, proceeds 
on the basis that life membership is not 
conducive to collective comfort. Every 
member will therefore automatically 
come up for re-election, after three 
years, at a general ballot of the club. 
The institution of this probationary 
period will, it is felt, “ impose a salutary 
restraint on all those who are elected, 
and tend to the suppression of such 
idiosyncrasies are irreconcilable 
with the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.’’ In this context 
special stress is laid on the control of 
kleptomania or,as the prospectus words 
it, that ‘disregard of the difference 
between meum and tuum so frequently 
displayed in regard to umbrellas, hats 
and books.” It is also pointed out that 
the basic principle of the T.Y.S.C. pro- 
vides for a constant influx of new blood 
and, in general, for a relief from the 
deadening monotony of ordinary club- 
life. As a wise corollary to the rule 
governing the election of members, the 
post of chef will be held for six months 
only and then be subject to confirma- 
tion by the committee. 

The wisdom of the promoters is further 
shown in their firm resolve to prohibit 
certain topics of conversation under 


as 


possibilities of amalgamation as theonly | 


the Hypnosis Club. No one will be | 
elected to membership, or appointed to | 
serve on the staff, who has not been 
certified by a recognised expert to be 
the possessor of “a well-modulated | 
voice, and to be a total abstainer from | 
harsh ejaculations, cachinnations, ster 
nutations, stertorous explosions and pul- 
monary ebullitions.” The house will be 
lavishly equipped with furniture suit- 
able to repose in a recumbent posture, 
Meals will be served in a Siesta saloon, 
to the accompaniment of muted stringed 
instruments, and the members and their 
guests will recline on couches, according 

| to the practice of the ancient Romans. | 
| Only wines of a mellow and mollifying | 
quality will be kept, and aspirin, 

| phenacetin and caffeine will be supplied 

| Bratis at all hours. 

Great care will be exercised in the 
{choice of books for the library, prefer- 
lence being shown for those calculated 
| to mitigate the horrors of insomnia. It 
is also proposed to have a large Silence 
| Room, fitted with fifty sound-proof eubi- 
cles, in which members will be at liberty 
to indulgein salubrious slumber, and will 
only be aroused in accordance with their 
instructions to the attendant, or excu- 
bitor, whose duties will include a vigilant 
supervision of all persons liable to walk 
in their sleep. 

There remains the prospectus, which | 
has reached me in an envelope bearing | 
the postmark Bray, of a club on entirely 
new and original lines. Tor it is com- | 
posed exclusively of honorary members; | 
there is no subscription or entrance fee, | 
nor is any mention made of the pro- 
moters or committee. The naine of the 
club however is illuminating, and its 
aims are lucidly set forth as based on 
the desire to reward the services of all 
persons who in any walk of public life 
bave given incontestable evidences of 
distinguished asininity. Three ascend- | 
ing grades of merit are recognised undei 
the initials O.A. (Ordinary), W.A.( Wild) 
and U.A. (Unending). The choice of the 











penalty of a heavy fine, or expulsion on 
repetition of the offence. A provisional 
list has already been drawn up of these 
prohibited topics, and includes psycho- 
analysis, birth-control, the Russian 
ballet, golf, self-expression, the works 
of TcHenor, the compositions of the 
French school known as “the Six,” 
slogans, Fascismo and the derivation of 
“cold harbour.” 

Another scheme, influentially backed 
by all those who believe in the para- 
mount importance of stability and com- 
posure, is that of a club specially 
designed to act as an antidote to the 
strain and stress of modern life. No 
final decision has yet been reached as 
to its name, but it will probably be 





last and highest of these honorific epi- 
thets is no doubt dictated by CartyLn's 
application of the term “ unending ass” 
to an eminent Victorian plilosoplhict 
The Asineum Club is open to criticism 
on etymological grounds, as the name 
is a hybrid compound, and I doubt | 
whether, for other reasons which will | 
leap to the ear, it will be possible to 
register it at Stationers’ Hall without 
serious protest. 








“Lonely bachelor (34), very respectable 
smart appearance, good-looking gentle dis'o 
sition, life abstainer, but no income, cflers 
himself for adoption (matrimonially) to an) 
lonely lady of medest independent means and 
home.”—ZJrish Paper. 


Who said there were no optimists in 





called the Sedatorium, the Lethwum or 





Ireland ? 
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f THAT KIND. WILL ONE OF ANOTHER SORT DO? 


‘What the hitherto pampered Fido thinks of 


That he will make his moan for banished blisses 
And count it not the least among his woes 
That no one slobbers over him and kisses 
His unresponsive nose ? 


You may be right, good Sir, but I would rather 
Prefer to fancy that the change awoke 

The dormant instincts of some rude forefather 
Which no absurd environment could choke ; 

That, whatsoever be his size and breeding, 
He'll quickly manage to forget his pain 

And revel in a new-won chance of leading 

A dog's life once again. 


‘ 
Novice (fo partnes who has led “I'm arprarp L'y NO MORE ¢ 
| . —— 
ANOTHER PARADISE REGAINED. 
| [Commenting on the new fashionable craze f t sa dol ! 
. ~ nN lasnion e criaz r gr 4 @ dolls, &a WeeK: aper Says, 

| it we do not know, but it is to be suspected that he does not ay prove "7 
I 
Tank you that Fido’s spirit will be broken ? 
- Think you that grief will claim him as its prey 
Now fashion, the omnipotent, has spoken 

The word that takes his pampered ease away ? 
That all the house will echo with a thin din | 
. What time he mourns with sbrill and plainti' ne 
he golden plate that held his little din-din | 
Of kidneys minced up fine ? | 
' 
| Think you that he will turn to melancholy, 

E Lacking the motor-coat that once he wore 
a a grotesquely unattractive dolly 
/surped the lap on which he used to snore? 


—— 
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GUY’S. 

Wuy is Guy's Hospital called “Guy’s’’? 
And who was Guy, anyway ? 

You have not the faintest idea, dear 
but ignorant reader. I will tell you. 

Born in 1644, Mr. Guy did not write 
The Beggar's Opera. But authorship 
was almost the only precarious enter- 
prise on which he did not embark at 
one time or another. His career was 


| began with eight years as apprentice to 


| beneficent traffic with- 
| drew at last, it is al- 
| leged, with a profit of 
|} some five thousand 
pounds. 


| ever the dust of politics 
| from his feet. 








book-trade. 


| pany. 
| a bookseller, and that presumably gave | premium of 300 the prudent Guy (hav- | wealth. 
| him some idea of the horrors of the | ing bought at 50) was beginning to sell there are the good works. 


At any rate he found out | out, and by the time it reached 600 the | say that out of evil comes forth good, | 


repudiate its liabilities.” 


Government 


| 


Company. 





business—“‘a perfectly legitimate busi- good have no money. 
ness,” says his historian, “in view of 
the danger that the Government might 


However that may be, in 1716 the 
invited holders of the 
National Debt to exchange their stock 
\for shares in the historic South Sea 
The intelligent Guy in-! world. 
vested the whole of his Government 
securities (largely, we imagine, the dis-|a genuine doer of good works, but the 
| in many ways like that of Mr. Arnonp | counted pay-tickets), to the amount of | strict moralist, I suppose, would have 

Bennerr’s creation—* The Card.” He | forty-five thousand pounds, in the Com- | something to say about those “ elevated 
When the Bubble rose to a! pursuits” which were the source of his 





Let me not dis- | 
jcourage the good from bestowing a 
bi-centenary mite on “Guy's” this 
| Christmas, but I speak especially to the 
| wicked, or not so much to the wicked 
| as to the very fortunate and shrewd, 
to those who have gambled largely and 
| well, to the successful cards of this 





Tuomas Gvy, it is clear enouch, was | 


However, there it is; I mean 
I must not | 


which part of it was best, for he) whole of his interest in the Bubble had | but one may say that out of the South 


made his own réart in business by bind- 


‘been honourably disposed of. 


'Sea Bubble and a perfectly legitimate 





ing and selling Dutch 
Bibles, and from that 


Four years later he 
became a Member of 
Parliament, and he re- 
mained in this condi- 
tion for thirteen years, 
after which his native 
town, ‘*much to his in- 
dignation,” rejected 
him. Such was his in- 
dignation that, when 
his native town repent- 
ed and invited him to 
stand again, he hotly 
refused, and shook for 


A very proper spirit. 


For thirty years earlier, Dickie. “ Do 





New Nurse (trying to interest peevish child). 
LITTLE BOW-wow !” 





YOU MEAN THE CAIRN OR THE SEALYHAM ?” 


“Loox, DICKIE, WHAT A DEAR 


species of War-specu- 
lation came forth Guy's 
Hospital, that mighty 
and noble doer of good 
in South London. 
Nowthen, gentlemen. | 
Have we no! ody to-day 
who, having earned a | 
fortune in recent years 
by methods andchances 
similar to those of Mr. 
Guy, would wish toearn 
in his declining years | 
the immortality of Mr. 
Guy? 1 would mysell | 
if I were in similar cir- | 
cumstances. I assure | 
you I would. 
I would say, “ Well, 
I made this money hon 
estly, laboriously; but 
dear old Mr. Luek did 
most of the work after 
all. Some of it | made 
out of the War—per- 








at the age of thirty-five, 
he had presented the town with an 
almshouse. In 1701 he gave it a Town 
Hall, and most of his life appears to 
have rained benefactions on the un- 
grateful city. 

Meanwhile he was engaged in the 
printing business with his brother, Joun 
Guy, who did not write The Beggar's 
Opera either. Meanwhile also he did not 
cease from good works. In 1704 he be- 
came a Governor of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital; in 1707 he built three wards for it 
and gave it a hundred pounds a year. 

And about this time occurred his next 
important financial transaction. “ Eng- 
land being engaged in an expensive war 
against France, the poor seamen on 
board the Royal Navy for many years, 
instead of money, received tickets for 
their pay, which those necessitous 
but very useful men were obliged to 
dispose of at thirty, forty and some- 
times fifty in the bows discount.” 





Guy invested largely in this discount 





He built Guy's Hospital, and left it 
a quarter of a million ; and, in the words 
of the inscription in the chapel at Guy's, 
‘he rivalled the endowment of Kings. 
Warm with philanthropy and exalted 
by charity, his mind expanded to those 
noble affections which grow but too 
rarely from the most elevated pur- 
suits... .” 

He died on December 27th, 1724, 
just after the hospital had been com- 
pleted, but a week, unhappily, before 
the first of his “four hundred poor per- 
sons” had been admitted. To-day it 
eares for seven hundred poor; and the 
endowments of Mr. Guy are not enough. 
Nor are those of Mr. Winuiam Hunt. 
Not by 57 per cent. 

There is just a chance that by this 
time it may have occurred to you that 
this is an appeal for money. It is. 

Appeals for money for charitable 
purposes are generally directed to the 
good. This is a vast mistake, for the 








fectly legitimately, but 
still out of the War. I do my part in 
the way of charity—a hundred here, a 
thousand there—but what do they 
amount to? Drops in the ocean. But 
here’s Guy’s Hospital with a debt of a 
hundred-and- fifty thousand pounds. 
With one glorious stroke of the pen I 
can set Guy’s Hospital on its feet and 
rival the endowment of Kings, like 
Mr. Guy. Of course I shan’t call it 
conscience-money; it won't be. All 
the same, a kind of recognition—hos- 
tage to fortune—well, you know .. . | 
[I've thought to date the cheque De- 
cember 27th, 1924, the anniversary o! 
Mr. Guy's death. But, hang it, while | 
I’m about it I'll bring it in before | 
Christmas.” 

Yes, dear Sirs, that’s what J should | 
say. AP... | 











From an auction catalogue :— 
“ Homeless Gramophone.” — Burmese Paper. | 
Alas! not our neighbour's. 
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| THE ASTONISHING ADVENTURES OF 
| HARD TASKER. 


| (Re-told from with 
apologies to Mr. Joun Maseviecp.) 


| 

| 

; | 

Since7e | 

PREFACE 

| | 
| 

} 

| 


memory, 


Hard Tasker was the chief chanty- 
}maker of the Waymisser, out of Wey- 
3 ) € 
| mouth by Misadventure, bound for San 
| Miguele in cokernuts. About the Way 
| misser has been written in a sonnet: 
“Her sheer was like a sheldrake, her jibboom | 
Resembled panthers: she was all a joy 
Built on the Clyde to butt into the spume 
Her scantlings were as wayward as a boy.” 


The other ten lines of the sonnet were 
lost in the revolution which happened 
| = San Miguele in 1863. 

a About Hard Tasker has been written 
im another sonnet :— 


; “A lean man with a multitude of scars 
| And always there where there were any 
| fights ; 


Punctured with bullets in a thousand bars 
| And covered head to foot with beetle bites.” 
The rest of this sonnet was lost in 
the revolution which happened in San 
| Miguele in 1864. Just before my story 
| opens Hard Tasker was at San Miguele 
| gain, on the Waymisser, and looking | 
| hard for more trouble. He was trying | 
tofind Ocarina, whom he did not know 


| 





| 
| by sight, but had loved long ago as a! of 


——— 
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WONDER WHERE TO GO FOR ONE OF THOSE 
TTER ASK THIS BLINKING SHOPWALKER.” 
child. Indoing this he missed his way 
to the Way ser, and became lost in 
the thorn woods of San Miguele. They 
were positively fetid with decay. 
'HRILL THE FIRST. 
“This isa gully,” thought Hard. “To 


reach the Wayn er | must either go 
round it or through it. To go round 
it will be shorter, but to go through it 
| will go through it.” 

The full of rampikes, 
corruption and bog. In some places it 
was stagnant with green ooze, in others 
it was shining with a film of death. 
The air was hot with the heavy scent 
of iguana flowers with great pale faces 
which seemed to mow at him, 

“It is a pity,” thought Hard, “that 
they mow at me, but I must go on now; 
otherwise I shall have to go back.” 

He began to feel a little sick and 
giddy. Then suddenly he remembered 
that the scent of the iguana flowers was 
the scent which was leading him to 
Ocarina. He looked at the iguana 
flowers, and they did not mow any more. 
A terebinth bit him be- 
He let himself down cautiously 
into the ooze, which made a sucking 
noise and held him fast. He sank up 
Above the sucking sound 


ravine was 


They smiled. 


to his neck. 
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DARNED JUMPERS. 


sucking sound of the leeches which 
were draining the blood from his legs 

“T must get out of here,” thought 
Hard, “as soon as I can.” And he 
began to sing a sea chanty which the 


sung when they bunted the staysail 
to the chafing-gear in the port-royal 
rucks— 
uCEsS “ Heave-ho yo ho, 
Yo-ho, heave-ho, 
Heave all together— 
Yo-heave-ho!” 


was singing and bit him on the tongue 
He sank still further, so that now his 
eyes only were above the slime. A few 
yards in front of him there lay a log. 

" “Jf I could get a foothold on that 
log,” thought Hard, “I should have 
something to stand upon.” 


himself free. He gripped the log with 
both hands and hoisted himself up on 
to it. The log rolled over, and he 


death. Only his feet remained above 
the bog. 
leeches had sucked off his boots. 
“This is unpleasant,” thought Hard 
“JT must get out of here at once.” 





the marsh he began to hear the 


He worked his way up through the 


| 
He gave a great wrench and tore | 


pitched head foremost into the green | 
ooze, full of putrefaction and viscid | 


His feet were bare, for the | 


A moccasin flew into his mouth as he | 


/ 
! 


hands on the Waymisser had always | 
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| foc’sle, and hurt his fore- 
| head against the main- 


| Then he jumped. Ashe 
did so he felt a sharp 
| had bitten a piece out 


| through the whole of 


cockles 


| He was too dizzy to swim. 





XY 
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mud and grappled the log again. . . . 
Clouds of poison flies bit his face and 
hands. When he had drawn himself 
up on the log it began to sink sud- 
denly. Hard knew then that the log 
must be a crocodile. He could feel the 
life in its rough sealy surface with his 
bare feet. 

“I must stop it from sinking, 
thought, “ or it will go down.” 

Ile remembered that to master a 
crocodile one must press its eyeballs 
with both thumbs. Rains cautiously 
along he felt for its eyeballs and pressed 
his big toes into them. There was a 
stretch of dark fetid water between him- 
self and the bank. Bubbles kept rising 
to the top of it and bursting with an 
abominable smell. The swamp was full 
of dead llamas and water-rats. 

‘ Nevertheless I must jump now,” 
thought Hard, “and swim for it.” 

He swung both hands >———_ 
and prepared to jump. 
As he did so he remem- 
|! ered a day, many years 
ago, on the Waymisser, 
when he had jumped 
down the main hatch- 
way to look for the 


” 


he 


nM US 


\ inh is ep 


brace of a bulkhead. 





pain above the knee. 
Tne crocodile, released, 





of bis right leg. The 
pain ran like a livid fire 


his body. Tentacles of 
pain clutched at the 
of his heart. 





travelled on the truck because by doing 
so he would have to walk four hundred 
miles over the mountains to get to the 
coast again. 

“Tt will be a long walk,” thought 
Hard, “ but it will be worth it.’’ 

The floor of the prison was made of 
baked mud and very difficult to dig. 
Hard began to dig with his sailor's 
clasp-knife. After two or three digs the 
knife broke. Hard went on digging with 
his hands and teeth. When he had dug 
for two hours he had made a hole as 
deep asaman. Then he looked up and 
saw that there was an opening in the 
roof. He climbed out. In jumping 
over the adobe wall he kicked a sleeping 
soldier. 

“Dog of a gringo!” muttered the 
soldier. 

Hard ran. The street became full of 





soldiers shooting at him. Bullets began 





I. 
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take during their volleys they had shot 
a terebinth. Hard cooked the body 
over a wood-fire, ate it and went on. 
The pain in his stomach was excruciat- 
ing. He knew that he had four hundred 
miles to walk, but he did not know the 
way to begin... . 


THRILL THE THIRD, 


Every time that Hard slipped on the 
narrow mountain-path the vultures 
came and beat him with their wings. 
He hit one in the face, but it pecked 
him in the hand. He was fainting with 
hunger and thirst. He found a buzzard’s 
nest. The eggs in it were stale, but he 
ate them with delight. Once he met a 
white-skinned Occidentale and asked 
him the way to the coast, but the man 
shot at him. Another time he met a 
yellow-skinned Accidentale, and asked 
him the way, but the man spat at him. 
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OUR VILLAGE 





THEATRICALS, 


Our Village Constable (from the wings). “I WANT THEM BACK Now. 
GOT TO GO ON DUTY SUDDENLY.” 





“Tf youcomeany nearer 
I will cut out your 
tripes,”” said the man. 
“Tam not very pop- 
ular in this evil land,” 
thought Hard. Then he 
remembered the scent 
|of iguana flowers and 


stufling up the holes 
with carib-leaves. 

He came to the top 
of the mountain pass. 
All the mountains were 
carved at the top into 
the shapes of savage 
and terrible gods which 
vomited red blood from 
their gigantic mouths. 








His museles grew numb with pain. 
His right 
leg was useless now. He trod water 
with his left. 

“T must swim nevertheless,” he 
thought, “‘and swim soon or the croco- 
dile will bite me again.” 

He began to swim. The bank was 
very steep and thick with the rotting 
trunks of trees. His hair was full of 
scorpions, and there were white ants in 
his ears. As he drew near to the bank 
an ounce looked out of its drey and 
snarled at him. He slapped it in the 
face and it disappeared. He caught 
hold of the root of a tree, hoping to 
draw himself up on to the bank. The 
bank broke off and fell into the water. 
There was nothing left but an evil wall 
of swamp, full of white fungoid growth 
that seemed to drip with blood . . . 


THRILL THE SECOND, 
Iiard was in prison. He had been 





arrested for falling off atruck. He had 





to hit him in the legs and make holes | fortable feeling 


through them. He could hear the wind | 
whistling through the holes as he ran. | 
It made a thin piping sound. Hard ran | 
harder. The sun was terribly hot. He 
saw that he would have more chance of 
covering his head from the sun if he 
could get a hat, and he had left his hat 
in the prison. He ran into a house, 
climbed upstairs into the bedroom of a 
sleeping man, stole bis hat and jumped 
out of the window. 

“Dog of a gringo!’’ muttered the 
man. 

Hard fell head-first into a midden. 
He got up and ran till he reached the 
river-bed. Soldiers with bloodhounds 
were pursuing him. He dodged them 
and lay behind a boulder. Every time 
he put his hat above the boulder it was 
riddled with bullets. 

“I must keep my head down,” 
thought Hard, “or I shall be shot.” 

He had had no food for five days. 
Finally the men went away. By mis- 








The blood was water with iron ore in 
it, but Hard did not know this, and he 









iwent on. He had 
stopped the draught 
through his legs by | 


This gave an uncom- | 
to the mountain tops. | 


hurried over the mountain-pass until | 


he came to a forest on the other side. 
When he reached the forest it caught 
fire. 

“There is a power of evil,” thought 
Hard, “ which is opposing me.” He was 
becoming a little light-headed now. 
Sometimes he felt that, if he had not 
taken such a long journey in the wrong 
direction, he would have been more 
likely to find Ocarina, and more likely 
in the end to get back to his ship. 

He had had no food since the buzzard 


eggs, many days ago, but now he found | 


some honeycomb in the trunk of a fallen 
tree. He sat down and shared it with 
an armadillo. . 


THRILL THE FOURTH. 


Hard was in San Miguele again. 
The Waymisser had been wrecked off 
Cape Horn, but two sonnets about her 
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had been published by I Joyds j in their| 
Shipping Report. On the water-front 
| Hard heard a voice calling him from an 
evilshuttered house. He knew that the 
house was full of ram-smugglers, voodoo 
worshippers, desperadoes and dacoits. 
The voice was the voice of Ocarina, 


and she seemed to be in pain. 

night was very dark. 

| . ’ 
| “Shall I summon the guardias ? 


thought Hard. “No, for there are 
| Many parts of my body which are quite 
undamaged yet. 

He burst into the house and an Indian 
Seized him by the legs. He kicked the | 


Indian in the face, but another Indi: ont 


| tipped him round the waist. The house 
Was writhing with Indians. They tied 
| Hard hand-and-foot and bound him to 
la stake in the middle of the dining 

| Toom. By the light of two candles on 
lanaltar he saw that Ocarina was tie 
to another stake by his side. A huge 
|Man with an evil face, dressed in the 
| Fobes « of a priest, came into the room 

| “Who are you?” asked Hard. 

| “Iam the Priest of Evil,” he said. 

| “I thought as much,” sneered Hard; 
“you look a lousy swine.” 

The man came up and broke both 


| | Hard’s arms with a fulerum. Then he 
ordered Hard to be re ‘leased. 
“You can fight me now,” he said. 


Woman on thealtarand drink the blood.’ 


—— 


ie 


“After that I will sacrifice you and your | 


The| 


| 


| 
} 
rr 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


‘ But we are in a difficult position 
now,” said Hard. 

She fixed her great eyes on him 

| They looked like iguana flowers, and 


| There was a brazier in the room, on 
which carib-leaves were burning. They 
were almost stifled by the fumes. Hard 
sneezed. Ocarina was coughing quietly | 
to herself. The Priest of Evil came into | 
the room again and put his face close 
| up ag 1inst Hard’s. 
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{AT ¥ WOULD LIKE I 

ro LL ANYBODY, COS 1 WANT IT TO 

Thank you Hard, and we gan 

» tight him with his feet. The Indians 

tri pped him up and tied him to the 

stake again. ‘The room became empty. 

Hard began to talk to Ocarina in 4 

quiet voice about their youth, when 
the y had met as children long ago. 


| Hard was comforted. 


‘“‘ Have I the power, or have you a 
he aske 1 

‘T have,” said 
bit off his 

‘Youshall p ay forthis,” said the priest 

He took a great shining sword and 
pres sed it against Hard s breast. 

« You filthy porcupine!” said Hard. 

Two Indians began to scalp him. 
The blood tr ae ed down his face. Two 
other Indians were pommelling his ribs. 
Pwoot! ers were hitting him in the wind. 

‘Never mind,” said Ocarina. “You 

Rt apsocrecentl 5 

“I know 1 am,” said Hard,and smiled. 


Hard quickly, and 


nose 





He gave the shrill bosun’s whistle 





OR A CHENISTMAS PRESENT 


BE A SURPRISE 


| which he had learnt on the Waymisser 
as a b Vy, an i then b gan to sing the 
Waymisser's chanty 
© Heave-ho, vo-ho, 
Y ho, heave-h , 
Heave all together 
Yo-heave-ho.” 
Just as he was finishing the fourth 
line the guardias of San Miguele burst 
EVoE. 
—— — — | 
PLACES-AS-THEY-OUGHT-TO-BE. 
].—TonyPanpy. 
['p like to go to Tonypandy ; 
There the stones are sugar-candy ; 
[here geese are green and cows are blue 
And one and one are never two; 
There roofs are tiled with acid drops, 
And there the placid night-mare crops 
In fields of frozen lemonade, 
And no one is the least afraid. 
The doors are made of almond-rock 
And no one ever needs to knock, 
Because they all are open wide 
And bulls’-eyes lie in heaps inside 
There Columbine and Harlequin 
And Pantaloon come dancing In; 
The Clown with sausages in strings 
The P'liceman doing silly things, 
The Comic Man, red-nosed and bandy 
All these belong to Tonypandy. 
They live on sweets and ginger-bee1 
And no one thinks it wrong or queet 
When we are old, just me and you, 
Suppose we go and live there too? 


into the room 
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Customer (with daughter, as mannequins enter in winter sports costumes), “Gracious neavens ! 
Modiste. “* MADAM, WE ENDEAVOUR TO EXHIBIT THE POSES WHICH ARE MOST LIKELY TO BE ASSUMED BY OUR CLIENTS. 








WILLIAM'S FAUX PAS. 
A Cautionary Tate or THE Men’s 
Wear Trave. 

Tue progress of young William 
Pumfree towards success has, | regret 
to tell you, been temporarily checked 
by an unfortunate fauz pas, 

William was, and still is, a suburban 
vendor of men’s wear. His employer 
thought highly of William, and cus- 
tomers liked to be served by this spruce 
and sunny youth whose manner mingled 
deference and bonhomie in just the right 
proportions; whose small ta'k was 
bright without being familiar; whose 
head was anointed with a judicious 
quantity of scented oil, and whose taste 
was impeccable in every article of male 
apparel from a swivel-top collar-stud 
to a four-piece golf-suit. 

The prospect seemed rosy for William. 
In fancy one saw him promoted to chief 
assistant, then to shopwalker, then to 
manager. His final destiny, one felt, 
could searcely fall short of the headship 
of a great London House, from which 
position of eminence, at the early age 
of thirty-eight, he would, through the 
public Press, exude benign and sagaci- 
ous counsel to aspiring novices of retail 
commerce, 

That is the kind of man that William 
was. And now.... 


Last Monday morning William dressed 
a window. It was his first, for pre- 
viously he had but fetched and carried 
in the capacity of window -dresser's 
mate. 

William made pretty work of his 
window. Subtly he punctuated it with 
shirtings of chaste design and elusive 
hue, collars to match, ties to harmonise, 
socks to blend, gloves in tone, and just 
a few distinguished hats in concord. 
William's purpose was to lure the cus 


isolated article, but a complete range 
of garments with a common motif. 
That was business. 

Towards afternoon William's 
arrived, hale and friendly after a week- 
end in rural parts. He strolled briskly 
past the plate-glass frontage, then back 


the Man in the Street, upon whose 
roving eyecasual custom depends. That 
also was business. 

The boss's eye was genuinely attracted 
by William’s window. “A _ splendid 
lad, young Pumfree,” he meditated. “ A 
lad who will go far. For a first effort 
that window is remarkable.” 

He halted on the pavement and in- 
spected William's window more min- 
utely. 

If only I could here relate that the 





boss entered the shop and straightway 


tomer within, then to sell him, not one | 


he SS | 


again, thereby making himself akin to| 


|Drecemper 17, 


1924, 


WHAT ON EARTH— 


! ‘ nian . 
summoned William, to advise him of 


promotion and enhancement of pay! 
Alas, [ cannot. Censure, not praise, 
was Wi liam’s portion .... 

“The public must be protected,” said 
the “A shop window must 
lmirror truth. What a thing is, so in 
}my establishment shall it be described 


be SS. 


to be.’ 

And then the boss administered the 
lsad check to William's career. Not 
until twelve months had elapsed, he 
decreed, should William dress another 
window. He must revert forthwith to 
| his former status of fetcher and carrier 
and holder of the steps. He needed to 
learn the virtue of exactitude in com- 
merce, This set-back, the boss sincerely 
| hoped, would teach him. 
| William bowed his head. The judg- 
iment was fair and he knew it. He 
stumbled away under his load of just 
reproach. 

It is a pity of pities. Walliam may 
still make good, for youth is ever re- 
silient. But a precious year must be 
lost in marking timeinstead of marching 
on. For what, I ask you, can be done 
with a lad, however bursting with pro- 
mise in other respects, who culpabl) 
affixes the label “ Stylish ” to s« wks that 
| are “ Pleasing” and the label “ Pleasing 
| to a hat that is “ Stylish” ? 

Tut! tut! 
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YOUTH AND THE GREAT ADVENTURE, 
(We may have to force a way through the jungle of interests which are involved in the slums of the large towns, but we 


have be J 4 
| ehind us in that magnificent recruitment of young Members sufficient driving force to put anything through. | 
Mr. BDarvwiy at the Albert Hall.) 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


Tuesday, December 9th.—The Speech 
from the Throne was of unusual length, 


First we had the Dr. Jekyll part of 
him, which paid the usual compliments 
to the Mover and Seconder, congra- 
tulated the Prime Muixtisrer on his 
and one felt that H1s Masesty might | electoral luck—though he thought that, 
not have been sorry if Lord Brrkes- | like the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe, 
peaD, who bore the Sword of State, had | he might find his progeny too numerous 
lexchanged it for a Blue Pencil, and|for him—and commented keenly but 
| pruned away some of the redundancies | quite good-temperedly upon a number 
| of his colleagues’ literary effort. | of the proposals in the King’s Speech. 

Much of it, dealing with such themes! But with the mention of the Russian 
as the Russian Treaties, Imperial Pre-| Treaties Mr. Hyde Voice, 
ference, the Singapore Base, and sundry | manner, language ' 
domestic problems, might al- 
most have been compressed 
into the formula “As you 
were!” 

There was, however, some 
fresh matter—thesituation in 
Egypt, for example—which 
helped to account for the 
length of a speech which, as 
| Lord Prymoutu, who moved 

the Address, observed, indi- 
| cated the vastness and var!- 
| ety of the problems confront- 
ing the Government. 

Lord Curzon was in very 
good feather, and treated the 
two Oppositions to some gen- 
ial chaff. His doubt as to 
|whether the Liberal Peers 
| intended to oppose the Gov- 
ernment or the other Oppo- 
sition brought from Lord 
Beaucnamp the almost truc- 
ulent announcement that 
they intended to resist the 
Government “in so faras we 
think them wrong” with all 
theforces in their power, and 
4 hint that they would be 
| found much more desperate | 
| fellows than the F'ainthearts ' 
| of Labour. 

“As you were!” was the 








appeared, 














Government to conduct 


hemselves | 


wisely—* Don't make things too bad | 


for us when we come in!” 

Mr. Lroyp Grorar, seated between 
Captain Wrpawoop Benn and Mr. 
Runciman and, to judge by his animated 


chat, bearing them no malice for their | 


hostility to his leadership, now rose to 


give the House in general and Mr. | 
MacDoxavp in particular an object- | 


lesson in the art of Opposition. By a 
study of electoral statistics the rx-Pre- 


were all transformed, | mrer had proved to his own satisfaction 


that one jolly Labour man was 
worth a brace of Tories; his 
predecessor twice removed 
showed that on the same an- 
alogy one jolly Liberal was 
worth a brace of Labourites 
The House laughed heartily 

even the Labour Benches 
found it hard tokeepastraight 
face—and was soon quite in 
a mood to listen to his serious 
hut always restrained criti 
cisms of the Government 
policy. By the time he sat 
down he must, I think, have 
begun to reconcile the Liberal 
recalcitrants to his continued 
political existence and possi 
bly have insinuated a doubt 
into some Labour minds as 
to the efficacy of their own 
chief's Parliamentary me- 
thods. 

The Priwe Mrxister made 
one of his typical speeches, 
studiously quiet and unpro- 
vocative, but containing an 
oecasional neat and telling 
phrase. One of them, “1 
have always tried to fish with 
clean bait,” produced the only 
seene of the day, for Mr. 
WALLHEAD jumped up and, 
waving a parti-coloured elec- 


| order of the day also in the “So here they fell to strife; 
| Commons, for the first busi- With one another they did fight tion placard, called out, “ Is 
nessafterthe Sessional Orders At the children’s life.” that clean bait?” But a 
had been passed was the re- The Whitehall Bal [py THIS 18 THEIR WAY OF pEspatcurse soothing word fromthe Pris 
appointment of Mr. James C8, IT Looks as IF WI HT REACH A RIPE OLD AGE.” Minister, who deprecated 
“te Batpwrs the intrusion into debate of 


Horr and Captain Frrzroy 


le pt rable Sel 
the Zinovirrr letter which the then 
Pramme Mryistrer delivered on the eve of 
the Electi ns, and wh ch accounted for 
ll of so many of his followers 


by the Labour Administration. 

The Mover and Seconder of the Ad- 
dress furnished an effective contrast of 
styles. Mr. Grorrrey ELLs was a 
little pian in tone but decidedly stimu- | the downfa 
lating in matter—so much so that he | 
| Was freely interrupted from the Labour it 
| Benches ; while Lord Bansren devoted | anew spaper plot, to he met with the re- 

@ resonant voice and a lively manner to minder, “ You gave it!” for which he 
some occasionally humorous but wholly | did not seem to be very grateful. 
uncontroversial observations. : At that, however, he pulled himself 

Not for the first time the Leaper| together and, after an analysis of the 
OF THE OpposITiION revealed himself as | Social programme in the King’s Speech, 
two single gentlemen rolled into one lamused the House by begging the 


hat the publication ¢ f the Letter was 





ee, 


, | 
es of speeches regarding 


cC 


; ‘ : rorvp Grorcr. Mr. Ramsay Mac ONALD AND M1 
to the offices of Chairman Mn. Lioyp Gror .. — Ke ; 
and Deputy - Chairman respectively, | and in a few minutes the House found | 
from which the y had been dispossessed | itself listening to a véchk wuffé of the 


| 
| 





HURCHILE. election extravagances, for 
which all parties were responsible, soon 
restored peace. 

Steam was blown off by Mr. Srx 
ton (whose full-blooded sentiments 


contrasted oddly with the gigantic 


|white flower in his button-hole), Mr 


New, McLean and Mr. Maxton, who 


Crsen anni Ba exploited the thec ry | sent us out into the fog with yet an- 


| other appalling picture of the horrors 


( f the Clyde. 


Wednesday, December 10th. — Mr. 
Ciynxes, following his chief, again 


brought up the Zrxovierr letter, and 
complained of the gross misrepresenta- 
tions to which the Labour Party had 
been subjected. Just as yesterday Mr. 


} 
| 


cap rgeieitanie-shaieseraaeaeeeepeaE Te 


Rp Ree Re Oe ee 
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| women Candidates, 


_ lishment of our credit through- 


| proportionate payments to Brit- 
/ain. The House loudly cheered 
| this announcement. 


the £ as an irreducible minimum. 


' yer's day in both Houses. 
_ additional judges to the King’s Bench, 


| modities that I wondered at his moder- 
' ation in not indenting for half-a-dozen. 


_ reform of the circuit-system, to which 
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Lioyp GrorGE was the most trenchant 
critic of Mr. MacDona.xp, so now it was 
Sir Joun Stuon who replied to Mr. 
Ciynes. The country had declared 
against the Russian policy of the late 
Government, not owing to Tory mis- 
representations, but because the pro- 
posed Treaties were “fundamentally 
silly.” 

Maiden speeches were made by Sir 
Ii. Sesser, who protested against the 
idea that his Labour colleagues were 
Red revolutionaries, and himself used 
language that was the pink of propriety; 


Members of Parliament to have a Red 
Judge visiting their constituencies. 
political significance of course attaches 
to this designation. It appeared in- 
deed that at the provincial assizes the 
principal function of a Red Judge is to 
receive White Gloves. 

In answer to a supporter the Prime 
MINISTER announced that the Govern- 
ment did not propose to hold an inquiry 
into the CAMPBELL case. They were 
quite content with the verdict passed 
by the tribunal to which Mr. Mac- 
Donat had referred it—the electors of | 





and by Miss Winkinson, who, alluding 


the country. 


No RE-UNION. 


Tue other night I was lost, hopelessly 
lost, within a few yards of my abode. 
The recognisable world had disap- 


stealthy obfuscation. But for the feel 
of the solid ground under one’s feet 
one might have been a phantom in a 
phantasmal planet. 

I have been out in many fogs in my 
time, but hitherto have always ret: sined 
a hold on the points of the compass. 





But on this occasion I had descended | 


from a friend’s taxi without giving suf- 





to the fate of Labour’s other 
described 
herself as an “orphan of the ? 
storm.” 

The outstanding feature of the - 
debate was the début of Mr. 
CuurcHitt as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. And very well 
he acquitted himself, as his pre- 
decessor, Mr. SNOWDEN, was the 
first to acknowledge. Some curi- 
osity had been expressed, in view 
of Mr. CHurcnity’s original 
criticisms of Mr. Banpwin’s 
American debt settlement, as 
to the attitude he would now 
assume. It was soon allayed. 
The settlement, said the CHAN- 
CELLOR, had been “ the indis- 
pensable forerunner of that con- 
solidation and increasing estab- 


out the world on which our 
world-wide trade depends.”” Mr. 
Batpwin smiled. On the general 
question of inter-Allied debts 
Mr. CuurcuiLn contended that 
any payments made by our debt- 
ors to America should be ac- 
companied simultaneously by 


/ 


_ ATH 


/ 


Far5 


Some of 


us, I think, were even more de-| Tyrer: 





: 


eg 


i 





‘ 





( 


The Guv'nor (giving a hand with the Christmas parcels). 
“"'ERRE, 


GEORGE, "AND ME 


itd 45 | with London may be said to 


OVER A COUPLE O’ L 
THEY ARE, IN THAT LABEL-BOX LABELLED ‘ LABELS.’ 


ficient thought to its position, 
with the result that I was lost. 
Conceive of me, then, to whom 
LH, a certain stigma of familiarity 


attach, fumbling my way for two 
AI of the smallest and chilliest 
hours of the night, along the 
streets and squares of the neigh- 
bourhood in which I fondly be- 
lieved that I dwelt. In no fog is 
it too dark to see something, to 
touch now and then upon a land- 
mark which, even if it dissolves, 
| gives you, before that dissolu- 
tion, momentary hope or even 
confidence. Now and then such 
assistance was mine. But al- 
most instantly it vanished again; 
the shrouding envelopment was 
too complete, the spirit of mys- 
tification let loose on these oc- 
casions, with its special attack 


peared, sunk beneath a sea of soft and | 





on the bump of locality, was 
too powerful. 
For how long I was humiliated 
it is difficult now to tell, but long 
enough to crowd my head with | 
new appreciation of the courage | 
and fortitude of the blind. And | 
then came salvation. Iwas con- 
scious first of an old eres 
sound, a tinkle of bells which | 
had not heard for far too many 
years, a tinkle of bells m: arried 


ABELS. 








lighted by his reference to the 
heavy burden on industry caused by 
direct taxation, which we translated— 
L trust not too optimistically—into a 
hint that he does not regard 4s. 6d. in 


Thursday, December 11th.—A \aw- 
’ In the 
Lords Lord Cave moved an Address 
praying for the appointment of two 


and proved so conclusively that at five 
thousand a year they were cheap com- 
There was no opposition, but Lord 


Buckmaster put forward a plea for the 


Lord Hatpane replied that it would be 
very difficult, in view of the desire of 





What’s in a Name? 
“Herp on Booze CHARGE. 
Elias Syphon, 52 years old, an Assyrian, 


was held for court, charged with violating the | 


Snyder act.”—American Paper. 
“Yourn Wrrk CELEBRATION. 
A public meeting was held on Tuesday 
evening with Mr. S. M. Fossil in the chair.” 
Indian Payer. 


From a letter regarding the traffic) 
problem in Manchester :— 

“T am sorry I cannot agree with the sug- | 
gested by-law to compel all motor-vehicles to 
stop on the approach of a stationary tramcar. 
The remedy would be worse than the disease.” 

Local Paper. 
Still something ought to be done about | 
it. Could not the stationary tramcars 
be induced to keep still? 











|to the beating of hoofs. Once it was | 
'one of the principal strains of melody | 
lrunning through the London sym- | 
phony; to-day it exists no more. But 

| special occasionsean bring i‘ again tothe 

surfac xe—convulsions of nat ure, such as | 
| a fog, or economic crises, such as a strike | 
of taxi-drivers. Where they lie hidden, 
| these incredible vehicles and these tired 
| but tireless steeds, who shall say? But 
| give them an opportunity and out they 

‘come. Thus was it that, somewhere in 
| the neighbourhood of Knightsbridge (if 
it were a matter of life and death | 
_ could not be more precise), at two-thirty 
in the morning, when all help seemed 
to have vanished and there was nothing 
for it but to wait till the milkman or 
the postnets arrived with authentic 
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Phyllis (who rather fancies her spelling). “H-O-T—rar, 


leame either through the window on 


| = = 
i topography, appeared this ghost from 
ht or the window on the left. 


the past, this heaven-sent hansom. | the rig 
I can still remember with vividness} Imagine then the turmoil of my pulse 
my first hansom ride. It was about | when for the first time | found myself 
forty-eight years ago, and it took me|in a carriage where there was nothing 
from Victoria Station to King’s Cross.| between me and the universe but two 
Everything Was new and wonderful,| folding doors and a horse, and where 
but nothing in the London that we| the contro! of the horse was effected by 
traversed was so strange and exciting | an invisible power seated aloft. It was 
as the hansom itself. For some reason | as though I had secured a stall at the 
which I have never fathomed, the han- drama of life and the stall moved. 
som was held to be suitable only to the But that was very long ago, and now, 
metropolis. The town from which I on this terrible night of December, 1924, 
was travelling, although it hada hundred | a hansom again hailed me! 
thousand inhabitants, many of whom «“ Where.” said a cheerful voice in the 
from time to time needed to be con-| clouds, “do you want to go?” 
veyed to and from the railway-station, I named the desired locality. 
dinner-parties, dances, theatres, wed- “That's all right,”’ said the voice; 
dings and even funerals, had only four-| “ leave it to us.” 
Wheelers at their service. Hansoms Us! What did the voice mean by 
and the provinces did not agree—with | us"? The choir invisible? The blessed 
of course a few exceptions, of which | army of tutelary saints? No. Nothing 
Oxford was a shining example. But in| so unpractical. It meant just the 
my town there were none. Our public} driver and the horse, those ancient and 
conveyances went by various names ; | trust worthy allies who in the distant 
sometimes they were called cabs, some-| past were responsible for our safe con- 
times flies, sometimes landaus, but| duct after I would not like to say how 
whatever they were called they had| many follies and escapades. And here 
four wheels, and the driver sat in front,|—not out of a clear sky, not as a bolt 
on the box; and what views of the|from the blue—anything but that !— 


| 














World were ours as we moved along | but like an answer to prayer—here they 





C-0-L-D 








OTHER TAP.” 


were again, even more friendly than of | 


old. 

“Jump in!” said the oracle, and, as 
of old, the doors mysteriously parted, 
like the waters of the Red Sea, and | 
slid between and sank, also as of old, 
into the welcoming seat. 

Instantly the reins fluttered, the 
horse moved and I was going home in 
a hansom just as if nothing had hap- 
pened since 1876 either to the universe 
or to me. 


In a few minutes the cab stopped | 


and the voice told me I was there. 
By what gifts of intuition the driver 


found his way, or whether the horse | 


was the real diviner, I cannot explain. 


I prefer to think of the whole episode | 


BE. Y. L. 


as supernatural. 








The Cheap House at Last. 

“To Let, Bijou House, containing 2 bed 
rooms, dressing room, 2 reception, bathroom 
kitchen, ete.; nice garden; beautifully de 
corated ; rent 35s, per annum inclusive.” 

Advt. in Local Paper. 
“Tur Eve or PaRLiaAMent, 
Aut Anout THE CatTLe Sow.” 
Headlines in Daily Paper. 
But isn’t it about time the “ patient 
oxen” were given a rest? 
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Auntie Maud. “Do you WANT TO BE A SAILOR, MicHAEL?” 
Michael. “* No.” 


Auntie Maud. “A SOLDIER, THEN? 
Michael. ‘* No. I Want TO BE JUST A PLAIN MAN, LIKE GRANDADDY.” 








THE LAST DRAGON. 


‘There are four each of the four 
Winds,” Betty was saying, ‘four each 
of three Dragons, four Flowers and four 
Seasons.” 

“Talking of dragons ,’ I began. 

Betty looked at me reproachfully. 

“You're not trying to learn,” she 





| said. 


“T am,” I answered stoutly; “I'm 
trying ever so hard. But Mah Jongg 
is diffieult, Betty, and life is short. 1 
hear that no Chinese professor will 
think of teaching anyone who hasn't 
played for seven years. You can afford 
to go on with the game—nine and seven 


| make sixteen, don’t they ?—but an old 


man like me-—-” I paused, and, as 
Betty remained silent: “The Dragons 
made me think of a story,” I explained. 
“You have never heard of the Last 
Dragon, | suppose?” 

Betty shook her head. She hadn't 
heard the story, and it was clear that 
she didn’t want to hear it. Then re- 
membering, no doubt, that her mother 


was out and she was my hostess that 
afternoon, she perched herself on the 
arm of my chair. 

‘Tell me about the Last Dragon,” she 
said indulgently. So does woman, from 
nine to ninety, minister unselfishly to 
the weaknesses of man. 





and villages. The fights you read about 
were forced upon it by knights who 
were unable at the moment to pursue 
other adventures—the conversion of re- 
calcitrant heathen, for instance. The 
dragon was always a solitary beast. It 
was sensitive too, so much so that when 


~ te 

“The dragon,” I began, ‘‘ was a beast | people who had never seen a dragon 
with a crest and a large mouth, with| said that such animals didn’t exist, the 
teeth like a saw and a powerful tail. | dragon of that parish used to retire hur- 


That is Piixy’s description of it. Here 
is another :— 
“* The dragon had two furious wings, 
Each one upon his shoulder, 
With a sting in his tail as large as a flail, 

Which made him bolder and boldex’ 
That is Mr. Moore 's dragon, the dragon 
of Wantley.” 

* And Sr. GeorGr’s dragon ?” asked 
Betty. 

‘Forget Sr.GrorGe,”’ I said. “There 
is a painful ambiguity in the career of 
the Cappadocian. The dragon lost its 
character through Sr. GrorGe. For 
the dragon, Betty, never was a pug- 
nacious creature. Far from provoking 





men it sedulously avoided the towns 





riedly into its cavern whenever the scep- 
tics passed by. What wonder then that, 
being solitary and sensitive, the dragons 
quickly disappeared. Some died, others 
were killed. There was no way of pre- 
serving them, you see, for you coukin't | 
have a close season for dragons when 
the presence of one in any neighbour- 
hood became more and more a matter 
of conjecture as the incredulity of 
people increased. Finally, in 1829, the 
last of the dragons died.” 

‘ How do you know the date?” asked | 
Betty. ‘Were you alive then?” 

‘“* Not quite then,” I told her. | 

‘“‘ But is 
“The papers were full of it,” I ex- 
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a - mene na 
—————— sad Ser py ei 
‘plained. “It was a very old dragon—| scales and prepare for a little exercise 


“over three hundred years old, some 
people said—and it had always lived in 
‘the same place. Somebody’s great- 
| great-grandfather had seen it several 
ltimes when he was a boy, for the 
‘ ereature was friendly then, and would 
i bask in the sunlight in a valley with 
' the tip of its tail coiled around 
| a little hill. So fine a sight 
was it, with its coils glinting 
and its eyes flashing, that 
le would come from the 
neighbouring villages to watch 
‘it as it sunned itself or gam- 
holled round the entrance to 
its cave. Sometimes a man 
with a swift horse would chal- 
lenge the dragon to a race, for 
it was proud of its turn of 
| speed, and on those occasions 
the whole countryside gath- 
ered to see the sport. One day 
a stranger, hearing about the 
dragon, pooli-poohed the inn- 
keeper's stories. The dragon 
retired precipitately into its 
eavern, The people called it, 
placed food to tempt it out, 
fand even sent three of their 
fastest horses to challenge it 
to a race, but the dragon re- 
fused to show itself.” 
“What a huffy dragon!” 
| said Betty. Za re 
“Dragons were like that,” I a * 
reminded her. ‘At last, a , 
hundred years or so later, the 
dragon emerged from its cave, but | feeling that its muscles were in working 
| when it tried to gambol it found that | order again, it broke into a gentle canter 
its linbs were very stiff. It bad/At that moment—" I paused impres- 
been hibernating a long time, you see, | sively—‘ at that moment, Betty— 
}and of course it hadn’t grown any 
younger. The cave must have been 
damp too, | fancy, and the dragon, 
| without knowing it, had become rheu- 
‘matic. The sunlight blinded it, and it 
| Went indoors again to overhaul its 


that evening. For it was still proud of 
its speed, you know, and wanted to get 
back its old form before reappearing 
in public. As soon it was dark, then, 


the dragon came out once more. It 
stretched its legs, it sat up, it lay down, 
it turned itself over and over, and then, 





‘PEop! ULD COMI TO WATCH Ii 


**Go on,” said Betty. 

‘At that moment it saw a Shape 
winding the country. The 
dragon’s sight was a little dim, but it 
could see that this Shape was dark and 
long and that it had two bright eyes in 


across 











AA Speck 
| . 


AS IT GAMPOLLED.” 





its forehead, while here and there other 
lights seemed to twinkle upon its body, | 
The dragon stared at the intruder in- 


dignantly. 
district had invaded its parish, thought 


Some dragon from another | 


our friend (not knowing, of course, that | 


all its kinsmen were dead), and there- 
upon it determined to challenge the 
stranger. The dragon drew a 
deep breath, lashed its tail, 
arched its neck and set off at 
a gallop. Up hill and down 
dale, wading brooks, leaping 
hedges, the dragon galloped 
furiously, drawing closer and 
closer to the Shape until at 
/ last it could hear the hissing 
yc and discern the enormous bulk 
of the other. The hedge-rows 
raced past, the earth flew by, 
as that frantic race continued. 
But the dragon began to falter, 
‘ while the other, never swerv 
ing from its path, kept on at 
an even pace. They came 
abreast at last, and the dragon, 
making a desperate effort, en- 
deavoured to sprint ahead. 
But the struggle was too great 
for rheumaticky limbs and a 
shaky heart; the dragon col- 
lapsed, while the “ Rocket,” 
Mr. Stepnenson’s “ Rocket,” 
making thirty miles an hour, 
panted and hissed upon its 
journey. So died the last of 
the dragons.” 
Betty climbed down from my 
chair and resumed her seat at the table 
“You'll be able to remember the 


Dragons now,” she said. “ But you 
mustn't forget that there are four 
Winds and four Flowers and four 


Seasons.” 
I looked surreptitiously at my wateh. 
“The Seasons———"’ | began reflectively. 
Betty shook her head. “I don't 
believe you want to learn!” she cried. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


*Oraxce Briossom” (QuEEN’s). 
I am not acquainted with the French 


original of this play, which has 
so sweetly innocent a title, and 
therefore cannot say what there 
was in it that appealed to so nice 
a judge of humour as Captain 
Harry Granam. But I can easily 
conjecture that he was impressed 
by certain peculiarly Parisian ele- 
ments which in the course of 
adaptation he found to be un- 
suited to the Censor’s taste. In- 


| deed the chief sources of titillation 


|which remain after the purging 
| process are those which impinge 








upon the borders of impropriety. 
There is a middle-aged wife, de- 
serted before the consummation 
of her marriage, whose views on 
wedlock are so charged with 
piquancy that it is incredible 
that her virtue should, as we are 
given to understand, have sur- 
vived the many chances of con- 
solation that must have offered 
themselves. There is a fashion- 
able maker of modes et robes who, 
in presenting her bill to her 
client's father-in-law, permits him 
with the greatest good-humour to 
mistake the nature of her profes- 
sion in a sinister sense. These 
were only incidental features in a 
scheme that was rather common- 
place. 

The plot was machine-made, 
on a model of engaging simplicity. 
Young Raymond de Mericourt’s 
marriage with a shop-girl, daugh- 
ter of a frank vulgarian, bas been 
veiled from his father, a provincial 
Public Prosecutor, stern, pompous 
and absorbed, to the extreme of 
detachment, in his own affairs. 
Suddenly he descends upon his 
son's house in Paris. Raymond's 
wife has to be disguised as his 
typewriter by day, and by night 
located in a neighbouring hotel, 
where he visits her (easy scope 
for scandal). Mild complications 
are introduced by the arrival of 
the virginal grass-widow above 
referred to with a niece who is 
designed for affiance with Ray- 
mond—a scheme dispassionately 
approved by the stern parent and 
actively encouraged by the girl 
herself. 

To the great inconvenience and 
boredom of his wife Raymond con- 
tinues threugh three Acts to shirk 
confession, and when at the last 
he inadvertently blurts out the 
facts his father accepts the situ- 
ation with a genercus grace of 





which nobody but the authors—and not | It can hardly have changed its nature 
even they, I think—could have believed | between the first night (to which I was 
not invited) and the fourth night (when 


him to be capable. 
The play is described as a comedy. I was suffered to attend); and I found 


AAeLoen 


ya din 
MODERN 
Mile. Bonchamps 


Raymond de Mericou 





i" 
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COURTSHIP. 
Miss Donoruy Tetrry. 
Mr. Francis Listen. 


—_—_—_— 


THE POWER OF THE INHUMAN EYE. 


M. Pidoux ., 
M. de Mericourt 





Mr. Hexsry WENMAN. 
Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH. 








it more like a faree. I don’t mean 
that things were thrown about 
very much or that people fell over 
one another, but that its char- 
acters and motives were only 
sketchily related to the probabili- 





ties of human nature. ‘The sole 

figure of real comedy was that 

of Madame de Mericourt (mére), 

played by Miss Sypin Cartiste | 
with that easy and 
naturalness which is the secret of 
her charm. 

When they wrote the play the 
French authors don’t : 
have contemplated the idea of 
Raymond's wife being played by 
an actress with Miss Fay Comp- 
TON’s personality. She is always 
irresistible and could obviously 
have saved us a lot of trouble by 
melting the old man’s heart in 
the First Act or early in the 
Second. Alternatively the girl’s 
temperament, as they drew it and 
as Miss Compron rightly repro- 
duced it, was not of a me¢ 
to tolerate all this delay in the 
regulation of her status. 

There is still no one to com- 
pare with Miss Marie Tempest 
in the art of conveying implica- 
ticns between the lines ot he: 
text, and her too brief sketch of 
the lady with the unfulfilled 
desires was very perfect. 


gracious 


seem to 


, 
Kness 


Miss 
Heven Hayr’s fluent modiste was 
j admirable. Mr 
Francis Lister, as Raymond 
played smoothly. Not much else 
—not even sincerity—-was asked 
of him. Miss Dororny TetLry 
looked the part of an engageable 
young thing, eager to expedite the 
matrimonal designs which had 
been planned for her. A _ little 
broad comic relief was afforded by 
Mr. Henry Wenman as Pidous 
father of Raymond's wife. For 
such a purpose his mobile features 
are a gift. When he opens his 
face it is a BATEMAN picture. 
Finally, the most picturesque 
and imposing figure was that of 
Mr. ALLAN AyNEsWorTH as Hay- 
mond's father—the only characte! 
that remained French in anything 
more than name, unless we except 
Madame Vinet, the modiste, and 
she belonged to a cosmopolitan 
type that has long been natural- 
ised over here. On his first ap- 
pearance we expected great things 
irom his short, sharp, devast 
ating utterances; but somehow | 


| 
———— an 


scarcely less 
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P.T. Instruct THAT MAN. Ta 


r. “ HEAD BACKWARD—BEND! SHUT YOUR MOUTH, 
THE APOSTATE. 


he was! 


| —in part because the things 
given to say were often more solem 


: oe 11; hil 

|than humorous, which was not the| \y Mer serving as @ soldier, WHC 

| actor's fault ; and in part hec mee . My nerves grew very irs yed and sore, 
Most lustily did I revile 


he resolutely aimed at comedy rather) “*)>* *\ : ; 
| than farce, which was to his credit—we | ,. The horrid implements of ware 

| were seldom quite so much amused as | Than a ; of every sort and size, 

we hoped we were going to be. Still, bs un bi ted from the skies, 

| Mr. AyNesworrn's part provided the aan things at whined and things 
one note of distinction in the play, that whizzed, 


' 
. id things that splutter 
| far as its authorship was concerned. | And th — plutter 


mbs e7ec 
that 


1, things that 


| What the original lost in the course of | herery a 
| adaptatic n for British consumption [| 5 hates nothing mete. 
| can, as I said, only conjecture. But as| And then I swore a mighty vow 
iit stands it is the c cast, and not the} That, if I ever had a boy, 
' play, that is “the thing.” O.S. | No martial games would I allow, 


any kind of warlike toy ; 

Wi th no militant arr: Ly 

Of ‘Teadon soldiers should he play, 
Nor anything that stabbed or shot, 
T r home might be a spot 


ce and joy. 











Our Cryptic Advertisers. 


“Girl Wanted, with only one eye, for office 
| Work.”—Provincial Paper. 


| We presume the eye that’ 
‘om is the glad one. 


not re- h at so ou 
Ol quiet, pea 
| 5 rca meee i I have a son. He has a fort, 

| “CHRISTMAS FRUIT FOR THE TABLE.| A sword, a drum, a bugle too, 
LARGE ANIMALS EXPECTED SHORTLY.” | And guns ol ¢ very § Size and sort 


Yorkshire Paper. Which pierce the silence through 
and through; 

he has in ordered ranks, 
nd m« sabe — s and tanks; 
nd frequ y he draws and snaps 
pist« l with he xplosive ¢: aps, 
Stunning us all anew. 


‘ 


| Sultanas, possibly. 





| 
“Iam writing my memoirs, which will ex | 
tend over the period 836—1924, and they will] ¢ 
contain matter that I think will astonish the | é 
world.” — Sunday Paper. | 
the earlier portions, 
' 


> > F 


particularly 








RIVA LRT 


IS AIN'T A BEER-DRINKIN' EXERCISE ! 


| . , 
And I permit it meekly. Worse 


I'm in collusion with my son; 
His war-chest is my private purse, 
And when he wants another gun 
He gets the money from his dad 
Without a protest. Let me add 
The final touch of shameful truth 
I play at battles with the youth, 
And I enjoy the fun. 








Commercial Candour. 
From a Chinese business-circular : 
Chili 


n of any sauce on 


* Our Sauce is the greatest help to 
indigesti the market 

“A motor-car was driven up toa — box 
at Peckham, 8.E., by a man who got out, 
| opened the box with a false key, rem os" the 
| letters and drove away bofore the 
realised what was happening 

The Rev. —— performed the « Pp ning cere 
mony on the second day, and it was announced 
that up to that time £355 had been raised.” 

Suburban Paper. 

They say that some of our clerics will 


stick at nothing in the cause of charity. 





onlookers 


From a musical criticism :-— 

“The second n sof commerce 
ing to clap when the end of a piece is in sight. 
Tbis led the audience—or rather its more 
militant eleme at—int » an unhappy faut pas.” 

Provincial Paper. 


Not at all comme al faur. 


uisance consist 











| 
| 
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| JIB AT BARRATRY. 


My name is Walter Nathaniel Bloggins; a simple boob ; 
citizen, they tell me, of the greatest maritime empire in 
history. 

I have gone in a bowler hat to work for, in a tin hat to 
fight for, and in somebody else’s limousine to vote for, the 
preservation (inter alia) of our overseas commerce; so | 
thought the other day 1 would go and see what it was all 
about; that I would take a little trip abroad. 

Humbly I entered a palace not a hundred miles from 
Cockspur Street to see by what machination, largesse or 
intrigue I could secure a berth in the quite impossibly 
glorious ship whose model stands in the window. 

When I had paid my passage money, the Company told 
me on the back of my ticket the conditions under which they 
would (or rather might) take me to the port I wanted to 
reach, 

Briefly they were these :— 

They do not guarantee that my ship shall start ; or, if it 
starts, that it shall go on; or, if it goes on, that it shall 
get there. Yet it looks a nice sort of a ship. 

If they land me at a port to which I don’t want to go, 
the Company will return to me the proportion that re- 
mains of my fare in the coinage of the place, and that’s 
that. I notice several islands, more or less on our (unguar- 
anteed) route, where, I seem to remember from the cinema, 
the coinage consists of cowrie shells and sharks’ teeth. 
If I were landed on one of these, with fifteen pounds’ 
worth of these symbols, it would be rather useful, would 
it not? 

Having got me to my destination (aren’t we growing 
rather optimistic ?) the Company do not guarantee to find 
a boat to get me back. 

If the captain of the ship won’t let me ashore when we 
arrive at the port to which I did rather want to go, I must 


| pay some more for every day he won't let me off. 


If the ship has a leak when she starts (but she looks a 
nice sort of a ship; I will swear there is no leak in the 
model—not the half I have seen anyway), the Company 
are not responsible. It is up to me—a simple boob. 

If the ship is subjected to capture, seizure, embargo, 
restraints of princes, rulers and people, the Company are 
It is up to me. 

If she gets on fire at sea, bursts her boiler, runs ashore, 
sinks, turns turtle, gets hot in the hold, or suffers from 
strikes, vermin, insufficiency of wrappers, rain, spray, sweat- 
ing or chafing, the Company, etc. It is up, ete. 

If I or my baggage be lost, damaged, delayed or detained ; 
if the pilot, master, engineers, mariners and stevedores 
combine to appropriate it, the Company... . as usual. 

Well, well. We must not be too suspicious. I shall 
peep over the edge when we cast the pilot (is that right ?) 
and make sure we are not also casting a green trunk with 
brass corners, labelled “ Not wanted on voyage.” I have 
not yet met the master, engineers, mariners and stevedores : 
but I feel sure they wouldn’t do such things. 

And supposing (I wish I had read for the Bar!)—suppos- 
ing, despite all that is on the back of my ticket, I do have 


a claim, then, if I do not deliver it within seven days of 
| getting to my destination ; or, if I don’t get there, within 
| three months of my getting back (supposing I do get back), 


' worried about this. 


the Company. . . and so on, 

But what is this? If the master or mariners commit 
Bairatry the Company are not responsible. I am rather 
Is Barratry a habit or an impulse ? 


I might have chanced restraints of princes ; I might even 
have chanced being set ashore on some spot where I didn’t 


(the coin of the place); but I bar Barratry. I mean, where 
are you? 

I shall not go. 

I shall ask for my money back. 

But no doubt (1 have only read the first two hundred | 
rules) it says lower down that, if the passenger, having read | 
these conditions, gets the wind up, the Company undertake | 
no liability to give him his money back. In fact, I am not | 
sure they can’t seize my body and make me go. Anyway | 
you may be certain the Company are not responsible. It | 
is up to me—a simple boob. | 








LONDON PRIDE. 
[See leading article ‘‘To Rhyme with Dog,"’ The Times, De- 
cember 11th. } | 
Tue Londoner—that very complex blend, 
Efficient whether as a foe or friend, 
Strange compound of vivacity and nous, 
Long-suffering and seldom given to grouse 
According to a scribe, “a great incog.,” 
Is genuinely proud of London’s Fog. 
The argument's ingenious and is traced 
Back to a trait on human nature based, 
Viz.: that we love to honour and enthrone 
A thing that is peculiarly our own. 
For high among the London wares that duly are 
Acknowledged as outstanding and “ peculiar,” 
Higher than even Magog or than Gog, 
Is London's very special brand of Fog. 
Other great cities boast a smoky pall, 
But London’s is the thickest of them all, 
Ranging in colour from a sickly white 
To yellow or the sable hues of night, 
It dislocates our ‘bus and railway traffic ; 
It ruins tempers normally seraphic ; 
It gets into our noses, eyes and throats, 
Defying therapeutic antidotes, 
Offends outrageously our sense of smell 
And has a nauseating taste as well. 
But what are these and other consequences 
Which damp our spirits and affront our senses— 
Head-on collisions, crossings that perturb 4 
Timid pedestrians when they quit the kerb— £ 
Compared with the contemplative delight _ 
Of those who read Fog’s inwardness aright ? 
Think of the rapture of the gloomy cleric 
As he surveys these wonders atmospheric ; 
Of specialists who find them hygienic, 
And modern artists wedded to the scenic. 
Think, lastly, of the “copy” they provide 
For our alert and philosophie guide 
Who daily in the columns of Zhe Times 
To transcendental levels soars and climbs, 
Revealing polymathic erudition 
Tempered by many a genial ebullition ; 
Roaming at will from Alice to Salammbé 
And borrowing a title from ‘“‘ Dumb Crambo.’ 


“ After a 2 at the twelfth, where he holed a putt across the green, 
and a commendable 4 at the next. Mr. —— literally went to pieces. 
Datly Paper. 
We trust that after this terrible disintegration he literally 
pulled himself together. 





‘‘Chapman had scored 80 out of 136, put on for the fifth wicket in | 
seventy minutes. He hit one 4 and ten 4’s.’’"—Hvening Payer. 


Even the cleverest batsman only half gets hold of one | 





want to go, and left there with a handkerchief full of beads 


occasionally. 
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GEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 


Customer (at Jeweller's), “KinDLY SHOW ME 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Ori@rnairy, but originality of a rather artificial cast, was, 
I thought, the mark of Miss Maraarer Kunnepy’s first 
novel, The Ladies of Lyndon. Its successor, The Constant 
Nymph (HeiNemany), not only outstrips its forerunner in 


| invention, but conveys a greater perception of stark truth 


than any book I have met with on the same theme. The 
theme is an old theme and a tragic one—the mutual incom- 
patibility of artistic and social ideals where both are un- 
tempered by any more comprehensive discipline. Art is 
represented by a set of moral outlaws: Albert Sanger, a 
burly Wagnerian figure, of English birth and many Conti- 
nental residences ; ‘‘ Sanger’s Circus,” the children he has 
begotten or misbegotten in lawful wedlock, legalised liaison 
and other less permanent unions; Birnbaum and Trigorin, 
his entrepreneurs and satellites, and Lewis Dodd, his fellow- 
composer and friend. Society, as embodied in the academic 
relations of the second Mrs. Sanger, intervenes in the 
affairs of the “Cireus” on Sanger’s death, when Florence 
Churchill, the typical Master’s daughter of a smal! Cam- 
bridge college, hastens with her Uncle Robert to Sanger’s 
chalet in the Austrian Tyrol. Here seven of Sanger’s off- 
spring have been left, “with a good sound musical educa- 
tion and nothing else,” to the casual mercies of their father’s 
last mistress, Zrigorin her lover, Birnbaum, who has just 
spent a week in Munich with sixteen-year-old Antonia, and 


SOME PRESENTS SUITABLE FOR A SMALL DOG.” 








sister 
| Tessu. The result of the Churchill-Sanger pourparlers is 
|the marriage of Birnbaum and Antonia, followed, to the 
horror of both camps, by that of Dodd and Florence. And 
|the remainder of the book is mainly concerned with the 
| felicity of the first couple, the misery of the second and the 
revelation of Tessa’s extraordinary loyalty to the only creed 
|she knows. It is by the suecess or failure of her heroine 
that I feel Miss Kennepy would wish to be judged. And 
I can only say that, in my opinion, the masterpiece of the 
book is the innocent and tragic figure ef Tessa. 





When we last took leave of Anthony Dave he had just 
left Hilbury school and was safely planted in bis half- 
brother's office in the City. I think I intimated then that 
we might expect to hear more of this amiab'e youth, whose 
literary tastes did not seem likely to find adequate fulfilment 
in a commercial life. And here, sure enough, we have Mr. 
ARCHIBALD MarsHALL coming forward again, after a not 
unreasonable interval, with Te Education of Anthony Dare 
| (CoLtrs), which carries the history of that young gentle- 
man's fortunes a little further. I hasten to assure Mr. 
MaksHaLu’s admirers that Anthony is not yet done with 
by a long way. I see no reason why he should not con- 
tinue at the current rate for several years more. At present, 
having proved a failure in the office, he is still only at the 
beginning of his third year at Cambridge, and what he has 
achieved there is ‘ symbolised by the pink-and-white ribbon 
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—— 
of the Athenzum Club round his straw | 
hat.” ‘Socially, in short, he has been 

ite a success; and he has been read- 
ing Law and doing a little University | 
journalism and preparing himself gener- | 
ally for that plunge into Fleet Street | 
that seems inevitable in the course of | 
two or three more volumes. In the 
meanwhile there is some news for| 
readers of the earlierbook. Henry, the 
half-brother who made a half-hearted 
attempt to turn A nthony into a pillar of 
commerce, is dead—rather suddenly in 
the last chapter—leaving him two thou- 
sand pounds to help him through the 
third volume of his adventures. Steplen 
Hawthorne, who has also been at St 
Hugh’s, incidentally getting his blue for 
rowing, is now going out to join the 
Bishop of Polynesia as a missionary. 
Laura, Heni y's widow, is a shade more 
enigmatic than before. And there is 
one Frere, whose father owns The Plain- 
speaker, a London weekly, and means 
to put him in to manage it when he has 
finished his course at Cambridge. We 
shall no doubt hear more of the Freres. 
And I really am a little curious to see 
whether Anihony Dare will break the 
record, say, of Jean Christophe. 





In Hesketh Prichard, D.S.O., M.C. 
(Fisser Unwin), Mr. Ertc Parker has 
made, out of the abundant material at | 
his command, a most sympathetic and | 
illuminating memoir. Pricnarp lived 
for only forty-five years, but it was a | 
very full and varied life. ‘‘ He was more 
than an explorer and a pioneer; he had | 
the courage and the daring, almost the 
oa of the man who means | 
| tomake his way for the first time into | 
the unknown; but he also had the| 
rarer quality of vision.” When a man | 
of such attractive and commanding | 
personality as PricHarp is so gifted, | 
i is a certainty that things worth | 
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doing will be done. Whether he was | 
exploring, hunting, playing cricket or fighting, he gave | 
his whole mind to the business of the moment. I have} 
nO space to mention fully the wonderful work he did in the | 
War. Mr. Parker is right when he says that his Sniping in 
France is a classic. ‘No other book is like it. No book of | 
the kind went before it ; no book will supersede it.” And | 
it is impossible to read these pages without recognising | 
that in his intimate relations he was a most affectionate 
and loyal friend. Regret that he has gone from us must be 
tempered by a feeling of real thankfulness that during his | 
short life he set an example from which others may draw 
encouragement and inspiration. 





The Undiscovered Island means (I think) 
A dream that don’t come off ; it is the tit’e 
Of E. M. Tentson’s new book; her ink 
Is shed in the lugubrious recital 
Of how Miss Mary Erskine just adores 
Raoul de Kerouanne, her Gallic cousin, 
W ho worships her; his suit her father floors 
For reasons good or bad—say half-a-dozen. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 





Raoul resolves intense fi lelity 

(Mary ’s thirteen !), but till she’s one-and-twenty 
He takes a ship and sojourns over-sea 

And soldiers and keeps silence good and plenty 
The fourth of August, nineteen-fourteen, is 

The date at point when partings— lueky chap !—-end 
The month before, anticipating bliss, 

Raoul’s in England; but you know what happened. 


He meets his Mary, kisses her adieu, 

This time for ever, for the Boche’s gunnery 
Makes tragic end; and Mavy, ever true, 

Talks as though qualifying for a nunnery. 
Raoul’s unreal, and Mary's virtues fail 

Quite to convince. (It seems I’ve made no hurry 
To say who publishes their blameless tale. 

This now becomes acute; it is Joan Murray.) 





GrraLpus CAMBRENSIS in the twelfth century said that 





Ireland would in the end be pacified vir paulo ante diem 
judicii—just before the Day of Judgment. Mr. Srernen 
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Senate of the Free 


| British character are re- 


, and art; finally in the 


of this covenant the 
| British authorities have 


'as their word.” Mr. 
| Gwynn has no 
_ sions, but he writes to 
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Gwynn, in Ireland (Eenest Benn) the first of a series 
of volumes on “ the Modern World,” edited by Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisner, does not endorse this “ desperate saying.’’ He does 
not “despair of the republic,” or, let me rather say,of Ireland, 
for “republic” is a thorny word. I have only noticed two 
hard sayings in his pages; one that “ unwillingness to risk 
money in order to earn money is a noticeable part of the 
Gaelic character ;” the other, in connection with the estab- 
lishment of Irish as the national language by statute of the 
Imperial as well as of the Irish Parliament, that “ if it cease to 
exist, it will die in defiance of the law ; yet it may be doubted 
whether in Ireland this is a good omen for its longevity.” It 
is Mr. Gwywy’s aim, in his balanced survey of the tendencies 
and forces which are moulding the life of Ire'and to-day, to 
emphasize, without exaggerating, the factors which make for 
that fusion between the older race and the “ middle” or 
Anglo-Irish nation, without. which the Irish nation as it 
exists must remain incomplete and imperfect. 





He finds | 
them in the increasing freemasonry of sport, in the universal! to us with the restrained yet typical Americanism, “I cer- 


tinually baffled. The story of the very unpleasant child, 
Lina, is begun and dropped. The affair between Bill and 
Joey ends just when it promises to become interesting. 
The apparition of his dead master, beheld by the butler, 
excites hope, but nothing comes of it. Finally, all the 
persons of the story are transferred bodily to Canada for 
no reason in particular. Still, it is not until they arrive in 
Canada that things really begin to happen with some sem- 
blance of truth to nature; but even so I am reluctant to 
believe that people could have died quite so lavishly ha | it 
not been necessary to end the book. 





Sir Prinie Gress writes so uniformly well that one can 
pick up any book of his with the pleasing certainty of 
a long evening's enjoyment. If I had any doubts at all 
about his latest book, The Reckless Lady (Hurcutnsoy), 
they were dispelled for ever on page 19, where Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Hillier, of Grand Rapids, U.S.A., makes his bow 





cult of the horse and 
his rider, in the large 
representation of South- 
ern Unionism in the 


State, in the non-par- 
tisan and unsectarian 
quality of contemporary 
lrish literature, drama 
respect with which, 
since the Treaty, Brit- 
ish statesmen and the 
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garded in Ireland. It Sy 
is recognised that in 
carrying out the detail 


been more than as good 
illu- 
clarify, not to inflame, 
public opinion. The so- 


lution, he maintains, 
lies in the voluntary 
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Aunt (who has taken nephew to lunch, after a long wait). “WE SEEM TO BE 
RATHER OVERLOOKED HERE, WAITER.” 
Busy Waiter (shortly). “ CurTaiNeD ALCOVES Upstairs, Mapam.” 


tainly will,” when he 
a might so easily have 
= said, “Sure!” It is in 
| a score of deft little 
| touches of this kind 
that Sir PHinip reminds 

us—and I say it in no 
disparaging sense—of 
2 the debt that literature 
owes to the higher 
journalism. He has ob- 
served surely and has 
mentally recorded his 
observations with the 
Ea |) gee A \ NY, | precision of a cash-reg- 
fj, jaster. In The Leckless 
Lady we follow the for- 
tunes of Sylvia and 
Stephen Fleming, chil- 
dren of separated 


= ra 


| wba! 

Na I 
| 
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parents who patch up | 
a truce as the story 
opens. The children 
were brought upabroad, 
but with the recon- 
ciliation the family is | 
transferred to England, 








alliance of the two national strains; “a romantic match 


| is out of the question; the future Ireland must be the 
| offspring of a mariage de convenance.” 
| task from now onwards; “nothing that is not Irish stands 
| in the way of its accomplishment.” 


But it is Ireland’s 





I cannot help thinking that Miss Motra O' Neu, in the 


course of composing F’rom Two Points of View (BLAcKwoop), 


was so attracted by several other points of view as she 
went along that she rather lost sight of the theme of the 
story. It is told in the first person by two of the char- 
acters. One is our old friend the world-worn bachelor, 


' . . . 
concealing a too sympathetic heart beneath a quite un- 
| necessarily brusque manner. 


The other is a frivolous and 
disagreeable girl. To represent two different aspects of 
the same series of events is an orthodox and often an inter- 
esting method of narration. But surely its successful 


practice requires two versions of the same series of events? 
Whereas Miss O’Nertx allows the frivolous girl, Joey (or 
_ Josephine), not only to give her version of the events re- 
corded in the narrative of the bachelor, Bill (or Willi im), 
but to continue the story without giving Bill a chance of 
being heard. Moreover, the reader's expectations are con- 





where Stephen practises Art and Sylvia drives four men to | 
despair without any practice at all. I lost my heart early to 
Sylvia, an exceptiona!ly charming specimen of the modern 
minx with a heart of gold. With her marriage to / /ward | 
Hillier and their departure for America on the Olympic, 
the rest of the characters in the book, like the cliffs of old 
England, fade slowly out of sight (Stephen amongst them, | 
with his youthful problems still unsolved). The remainder | 
of the book describes very entertainingly Sy/via's attempt | 
to fit herself into the life of an American town in the Middle 
West. As I feared, the queer compound of busybodying, | 
kindliness and moral uplift which constituted the life of | 
Grand Rapids proves too much for her, and in spite of her 
genuine love for her husband she is on the point of flight 
when the situation is saved in the accepted manner. ‘The 
author seems to imply that Sylvia's troubles are now over, 
but I doubt whether even the baby will cure her restlessness 
for very long. Fortunately the remedy is one which can | 
be repeated. : | 

“Errata:—for ‘anhydrocarboxyphenylaminotetrahydrocar! avole- | 
acetic acid’ read ‘5-keto-5: 10:16:17; 18; 19-hexahydroacrindoline- | 
21 acetic acid.’ "— Scientific Journal. | 
We breathe again. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Wuart is the use of taking our hats 
off to France ? She never drops any 
money into them. 








*x * 

A Daily Mail placard recently ran, 
“Our Huge Cheque to America.” Judg- 
ing by other similar placards, itsoundsas 
though America had slipped somewhere 
after signing the Daily Mail coupon. 


* 

The French Government is to dis- 
tribute the Legion of Honour to all the 
best craftsmen in the various trades in 
France. Can't the cat-burglar be per- 
suaded to go over there andj 





hs Sta, ea ri 9 
‘ qualify for his ribbon ? 

z * 

# “What has Russia done for} 
a us?” asks a morning paper 
é leader-writer. We can only say 
a that it has kept Mr. R. Purceiy 


out of England for a few weeks. | 
* * 





* 

The Daily News mentions that 
the Liberal Party can do with a| 
new rallying song. What about | 


if 
i 
& 


“Marching through Lloyd-| 
Georgia.” = + | 


The Wandsworth Council is 
considering whether information 
upon how to call the local am- 
bulances should be printed on 
the backs of rate demand notes. | 
The idea is good, but they might 
also indicate what is the proper 
first-aid treatment for a stricken 
ratepayer. — 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Two hairless rats have been | 
caught in North London. It is} 
believed that the terrors of the| 
recent Rat Week had driven 
them bald. i 





at i 
IT YO 
ABOVE. 


BonpFIeLp's recent statement, a girl 

writes to the Press to say that City 

typists can cook like others, even if they 

do not cook by the book. Some of them 

cook by ear perhaps. 
* * 

Telephone operators in Bombay must 
be able to speak six languages. British 
telephone subscribers use only one 
but what a one! ; 





* 

It is estimated that each cold costs 
the catcher five shillings. We have 
decided to wait until they are cheaper. 

*x x 


A noise like the whining of a wolf has 
caused a sensation at Matlock. Could 
It have been the whining of a taxpayer 
trying to keep the beast from his door ? 








It is stated by a weekly paper that 
— ain a aesel 
VOL, 





CLXYVII, 





Dealing with Miss MarGarer!—_ 
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the haggis was originally English. It 
seems rather late in the day for our 
contemporary to make an attempt to 
fix the blame. marr 
_We hear of a man who stated that 
his Ford car stopped because it ran out 
of petrol. In Detroit they say that the 
idea of its stopping for such a trivial 
reason is ridiculous, 
* * 

Our own view is that it wasn’t the 
petrol at all, but that it stopped because 
a dog was worrying it. 

* * 





Tt was a keen footballer who, when 





detectives to deal with night clubs. We 
understand that applicants for the 
position of “ My dear Watson” will be 
expected to form a queue. 

re 


A tailoring paper says that a man 
w.th a new suit is instinctively trusted. 
Of course. If he wasn't, how would he 
oO » suit ? 
get the suit ** 
We read of a tailor who has come 
into some money. But we always un- 
derstood that that was the last thing 
people ever thought of leaving to tailors. 

* * 


. . x . 
It was said in the middle ages that 








cat-Lurglar). “WILE YOU'RE 


se he der (tl 
MIGHT CLEAR THE 
1’L&L WAIT FOR YOU. 


LEAVES OUT OF THE 


filling up 
tax return, gave six teams to win at| 
home, three away and one draw. 


Twenty-six saxophone-players are to 
leave Southampton for South Africa 
next month. We respectfully wish 
them good speed, or even better. 


It is stated that vitamins revel in 
mince-pies. Should a vitamin prove 
annoying at dinner just throw it a 
mince-pie so that it can play with it 
on the mat. e 


An economist remarks that we are all 
waited on hand and foot by thousands 
of people. We hate people who wait 
on our feet. 





Pretty girls are being appointed as 


1 


all the dull people lived on the 

north bank of the Thames. But 

what do they know of Hamp- 

stead who only Highgate know ? 
* * 


“People who provide better 
transport for the public are de- 
serving of all honour,” says a | 
writer. Couldn't Lord AsHriexp | 
be made the Jam of Piccadilly ? | 


* 


London costers urge that their | 
donkeys should be allowed to 
graze in Hyde Park. We see no 
harm in this as long as they don't 
interrupt the other speakers. 


, 

A burglar who entered the bed- | 
room of a famous movie actress 
at Los Angeles took away eleven 
wedding-rings. It is reported 
however that the bulk of the 
lady's collection had been depos- 
ited in a bank, 


* 





A mysterious rumbling noise 
was recently heard in the West 
End. It is thought to have 
been the cat-burglar purring | 


APOUT | with satisfaction. 


GUTTER UP - 





“The oldest oaken door in the | 


Schedule D of his income- | country, which hung on the south side of Balliol | 


College, Oxford, for over five centuries, has | 
been found in Great Nelmes, in Essex, after 
being lost for a hundred years. The door could 
tell scme wonderful stories.”— Daily J’a: er. 

At this age it should surely know 


when to shut up. 





“ BoxinG By WIRELESS.” | 
Headline in Erening Paper. 

It is rumoured that the man who took 

on Dempsey in this manner positively | 

refused to use an amplifier. 


“ The engagement is announced of Dorothy, 
only daughter of incipient Varicose Vein.” 
, South African Paper. 


A case of calf-love, we suppose. 


| 
| 
| 


“ Wanted, experienced nurse (English pre- 
ferred) take entire charge baby 3 mouths.” 
Adct. in Riviera Paper. 


It should want a lot of feeding. 
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AFTER-DINNER ORATORY. 

{The Times having stated that Aloeas holds the record for an after- 
dinner speech with fifteen hundred solid hexameters delivered at 
Dido's banquet, Mr. E. E. Sixes, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
wriles to our contemporary to say that this honour belongs to 
Odysseus, who threw cff at the Court of Antinous a speech that 
extended to the length of two thousand, two hundred and thirty- 
two lines.] 

The Times has lately talked about 
The size of after-dinner speeches ; 
To fifteen hundred lines of spout 
It told us how the record reaches ; 
AEneas made this effort—(Cheers)— _ 
When feasting with his would-be bride (Oli, 
What joy enlarged the listening ears 
Of poor deluded Dido !). 


But Mr. Sixes, the Cambridge don, 
To ignorance a holy terror, 
From the foundation of St. John 
Writes to convict our friend of error ; 
“The Trojan’s claim,” says he, “is wrong ; 
The laurels for this flagrant misuse 
Of hospitality belong 
To that old dog, Odysseus.” 


For me, who've been, at many a spread, 
The tedious talker’s helpless victim, 
And, could my wrath have had its head, 
Would oft have risen up and kicked him ; 
Who have myself, from copious notes, 
Reduced a banquet-room to boredom , 
Gazed on a sea of yawning throats 
And steadily ignored ’em ; 


Who, when digestion ’s just begun, 
Dislike to have some shameless fellow 
Undo the good work being done 
By fruity port that leaves me mellow ; 
Who loathe the windy kind of chest 
Modelled upon the Greek sea-rover, 
And ever deem that speech the best 
Which is the soonest over ;— 


For me, I would at once efface 
All forms of meal-time declamation 
Save two (apart, of course, from Grace) 
That rouse in me a fine elation ; 
Just two that make me want to sing 
And call each fellow-guest my brother ; 
The one is “ Gentlemen, Tue Kino !"’ 
And “ You may smoke” the other. O. S. 





UMBRELLAVILLE. 


Tis is my name for Nice. Occasionally it rains here. 
The three local newspapers and the inhabitants, whilst 
they never apologise for the rain (it is unusual indeed for 
them to apologise for anything), go to a good deal of trouble 
to explain it. I gather that the pleasant climate of the 
place is due to the forethought, enterprise and constant 
care of the natives, and that a wet afternoon is a wanton 
spiteful bit of nasty work by Nature, bent upon getting the 


_ place a bad name and so spoiling the season. 


The other afternoon I was walking down the main street, 
and so were a great many other people. A few drops of 
rain fell, just enough to spot the pavement here and there. 
Within five minutes I was the only human in sight without 
an umbrella up. And in five minutes more I was three times 
abordé by itinerant umbrella-mongers who sought to sell 








me of their wares. That rain was nothing, but the spectacle 
of the umbrella was impressive. I can’t say that I enjoy 
trying to move about amongst a crowd of people, mostly 
on the short side, who all carry umbrellas clutched tightly 
and well down over the head and barge along. Because, 
unless you arm yourself with one and carry it so and barge | 
along like the other folk, it is my experience that you suffer 
damage. Very wearing to the temper it is too. I must 
confess that on that afternoon I disliked the Nice people. 

But on another, more recent afternoon I got my own | 
back. There was some rain, and the usual crowd of bargers | 
with umbrellas up. Suddenly, across from the sea there | 
came what in Africa we call a tornado. The local papers 
called it all sorts of names afterwards—cyclone, typhoon 
and others—but it was really a tornado. And it did great 
work. I have never seen so many umbrellas inside out as 
I saw then—hundreds and hundreds of them. As they 
broke they crackled, which was to me a very pleasing noise 
Their owners seemed to be stricken speechless, but in their 
eyes was a look of hate—such hate. If the Clerk of the 
Weather had happened along the rue de France just at that 
time he would have learned what it costs to turn a Nice 
citizen’s umbrella inside out, and then rape the remains | 
from him, sending them banging about in the mud and wet | 
and wind. 

Unhappily, though I had a good view of all that happened, 
I did not see any of the umbrella-mongers about. I looked 
out for them, hoping to catch a glimpse of, at any rate, one 
of the brotherhood with an umbrella up and a dozen others 
bundled under his arm, making face to the tornado. That 
happiness was denied me. Still, what I did see was very 
pleasant and, so far as it went, satisfactory. I returned to 
my village a little damp, it is true, but much gratified at the 
complete abolition of the umbrella nuisance, for such I 
reckoned it to be. 

I was, however, wrong. Yesterday it rained a little more 
and, bless my soul! if there were not just as many umbrellas 
in the street as ever, and no kindly tornado to deal with 
them. I did see one man, a serious-looking grocer from 
the rue de la Grosse Horloge, paddling along without an 
umbrella, that is true. He looked thoroughly ashamed of 
himself, just the sort of look I’d have expected to see on 
him if he’d been caught walking naked through the streets. 

Myself excepted, I do not think there is a creature in Nice | 
that does not resent the rain and hate it. Unless it be the 
cab-horses. These are mostly small animals, and the 
drivers of them are big, strong, stout men, who sit almost 
on top of them and do much business with their whips 
When it rains, however, these big, strong, stout men put 
up an umbrella apiece, and that involves quitting the whip. 
You can see some of the more intelligent horses looking 
anxiously about on a likely afternoon, smelling for rain, 
and if rain comes they positively smile. During the tor- 
nado I saw one cabman, with umbrella, lifted by the wind 
clean off his perch and parachuted some distance into a 
considerable puddle. And if ever a horse’s face wore an 
expression of satisfaction, of real beatitude, a look that 
seemed to say, “‘ Life has its little compensations after all,” 
that was the horse and his the face. 











Our Expressive Contemporaries. 
“There was a remarkable silence, Stillness seemed hushed into 
quiescence.”—Sunday Paper. 





From a feuilleton :— 

“For one wild instant she knew a fear, Could —— have himself 
been looking on the wine when it was red, the gin when it was 
pink?"—Daily Paper. 

Or on the green chartreuse when it was yellow ? 
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CHRISTMAS AT LOS ANGELES. 


Cinema Star (stuffing wads of notes into parents’ stockings). “ Gus! 





(An imaginary Scene.) 


THEY "LL BE TICKLED TO DEATH WHEN THEY WAKI 


i 


















THE WICKED BARON. 
Dear Mr. Puncu,—Me and some 
freinds are going to act a play at Xmas 
at least I hope we are because I have 
written it and I had a thouhgt that if 
you didnt mind you might print it in 
your funny paper. Only it isnt meant 
to be exacly funny (the play not your 
paper) more sort of thrilly if you know 
what I mean but will that matter for 
once because you see Joan and the 
others may not think it quite a real 
play if it 1s only on exersise paper in 
ordinery writing. And I do so dred- 
fully want to act it and I cant act all 
by myself can I at least not with poeple 


| watching. 


Your obedient Myrtte Granam. 
P.S.—I put remarks in brackets partly 
to explain to you and partly for us when 


we act in case I forget. 


Tee Wickep Baroy. 
A Play. 
Charecters : 

Me . . Lady Gwenpatine VAUHGAN 
(1 am not quite sure how 
this is spelt but I know its 
diffrent from what it sounds) 

(the heroin) 








Joan . LordCrry~t Montmorensy (the 
hero) 

Mary . Baron Brown (the villian) 
(1 give him a dull name 
because he is horrid) 

Betty . Auice (Lady GwenpDAaLine 


VAUHGAN’s maid) 


Scene—A room in Lady Gwendaline 
Vauhgan’'s manshion. She is sitting 
im it kniting socks for somebody. 


Lady G. V. (as her name is rather 
long I put inishals). Oh how lonely I 
am for ten long years I have been in- 
corperated in this dark and gloomy 
manshion. Though it is my own dwell- 
ing yet am I a wretchid prisoner all 
because of Baron Brown who wants 
me to die and leave him my money 
because I have a good deal. Nearly 
fifty pounds. (Enter Alice with a basket 
of eggs tf Cook will let us have them.) 
But here comes Alice my trusty freind 
although really my maid. What if she 
has news for me from the outer air. 

Alice. Good morning My Lady. 

Lady G. V. (grasiously). Good morn- 
ing dear Alice. Sit down and tell me 
whether you have seen Lord Ciryl 
Montmorensy on the road to market. 
Alice. He galopped past on a snow- 











white steed My Lady and would have 
carried my baskit for me only there 
wasnt time. 

Lady G. V. How kind of him but 
tell me all he said for I love him more 
than all my jewelery. 

Alice. He only shouted Wo to his 
frisky steed. 

Lady G. V. He is the bravest man 
in all the world. 

Alice. Perhaps someday he will kill 
Baron Brown. 

Lady G. V. OT hope not it would 


be so dangrous for both of them. I | 


want nought but to have the Baron 
prostrat at our feet so that someone 
can take the keys away from him for 
alas any day I may starve to death: in 
this gloomy manshion. 


Alice. He is a desprat villian but | 


never fear My Lady I am jolly good at 
climbing walls and things. (Betty ?s 
good at gum. The aujence wont see her 
climb the wall because she wont do it 
really but she will enjoy saying it.) 
Lady G. V. {more grandly). What 


have you perchased for m) humble 
repast wench ? 
Alice. New-laid eggs farmer Smith: s | 


hens each lay about six at a time so 
can have plenty. 
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there are no eggs left because of the 
Xmas pudding I will alter this bit. 
Hark is that horse’s hoofs or only mm} 
own heart beating ? 
‘She qets up and hasens to the 
3 casement, 

Alice. Hoofs. 

Lady G. V. Tis he tis Lord Ciryl 
hegone girl get thee out of the kitchen 
window and help him over yon wall. 

Alice. O how exsited I feel. 

She goes out 

Lady A V. (watching her 
lover). Quick quick Lord Ciryl or Baron 
Brown will come how glad [ am ther 
lare no spiky bits of glass on the top of 
ithe wall O well played he has jumped 
| down without Alice helping him quick 
| this way my mostly beloved. 
| Lord Ciryl (apearing at the casement 
| He is very splendid looking), At last | 
have found you. 

Lady G. V. O get in quick. 

He gets ian and they kiss eaci 
other. 

Lord Ciryl. Now I will wait here fo: 
the Baron and in a tremendos powei 
full fight get the keys out of his wicked 
pocket. 

Lady G. V. O that will be a nobk 
deed and if you win do you think you 
would ask me to marry you? . 

Lord Ciryl. 1 was going to as vou 
are dazzling with beautifulness. (O 
course I'm not like that generally but a 
traily white dress and gold brade round 
my hair will 
won't it specialy if the aujence pretena 
properly.) 

Lady G. V. 
to be over. 

Enter Alice out of breath. 

Alice. Please My Lord your he rs 
has bolted away and the wicked Baror 
Brown is coming in at the gate jangling 
his ill-goten keys. 

Lord Ciryl (taking his sword off his 
belt to be ready). Fear not ladies let him 
come. 

Lady G. V. (flinging her arms round 
his neck). I am only a little frightene | 
but do be careful in case he hits you. 

Lord Ciryl. You and Alice go and 
hide in the cubberd and peep throug! 


valaini 





. 
make a lot of difference 


How I long for the fight 


of mother's.) (Lady G. V. and Alice 
and hide. Enter Baron Brown in at 
the door. He is Jierce and swagering 
(Mary likes sw 1gering.) 

Poe ] ] 

Baron Brown (teribly Supprised), Ha 
who have we here. 

Lord Ciryl. Never mind who. 
me those keys. 

Baron Brown (drawing his sword out) 

thou impudent young nobel you are 
a dead man. ; 

Lady G. V. Isn't he wicked. 
Lord Ciryl. Ha ha come on. 


ett 
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CANT ACCEPT A JOKE ABOUT THE ALL 


IS TOO PAINFUL.” 











Alice Lord Ciryl will 
see to him. 
The jhave ae 


/ 


hen it aets too 


isperingd). 


difficult Baron 


Brown drops tite ke Ss. 


Alice (who came out of the cubberd 
before this but I forgot to say so). Lord 


jreat fight till at last | Ciryl is a brave gentleman but I like 


blue eves best. 


Lady G. V. I 


don't. (Joan's eyes 


;are brown ) 


Lady G. V. (dashing out of the cub 
berd). The keys the keys ! 
She picks them up Lord Ciry] | 


* hos . 
nuts his sword between her and 


Baron Brown. 


Baron Brown (falling on his knees). 
Merey. 
Li ra Cirul. 


can what shall I do to him ? 


| 
} 
| 
i 


| 
} 


Lady G. V. Just give him a little 
wound in his arm not to kill him and 
}put him outside of the gate and take | 


his horse in exchange for your milk- 
white steed. 
Lord Ciryl (diqqing his sword im 
gently). Tis done. He takes him out. 
Lidu G. V. At last am I free! 


| 


Alice. Will he stay to dinner ? 
Lady G. V. Yes if he likes poched 
eggs go and cook them. 
Alice goes ond Lord 
comes in. 
Lord Ciryl (droping on one knee) 


Ciry! 


out 


you marry me? 
Lady G. V. Yes presently. 
CURTAIN, 


“Great Musica, Event 
‘Tasmania’s Florence Nightingale,’ Miss 
- , will appear.”-——Local Paper. 


Did she earn her title by “ nursing ” 
her upper register ? 


| 


Lady Gwendaline Vauh- | Fair Lady Gwendaline Vaubgan will | 


ee ae 
CROCE 
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| walking-sticks, or to work- 
| a-day fact either, onesome- 


| ing off with its owner like a blown leaf; 


/ on me like a ton of bricks.” 


| 
| 
| 
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THE SHOOTING STICK. 

£500.--This reward will be paid to anyone 
giving information as to the whereabouts of 
Albert Arthur Prendergast of — Jermyn 
Street, W. Apply, ete. 

Possibly you may have read this 
advertisement above the address of a 
celebrated firm of solicitors, and you 
may also have heard that Albert Pren- 
dergast was last seen at a shooting 
party at Oakover, Lincolnshire, which 
he left as unobtrusively as if he'd shot 
a fox. 

As the only person cognisant of the 
real facts (which obviously preclude 
iny approach of solicitors, at any rate 
on my part), I think it well to endeay- 
our to give the truth, even in the form 


ago the collection was sold. I heard 
that only one or two of the more dis- 
tinguished sticks had gone to collectors, 
and that the rest had been disposed of 
to a certain well-known firm, manufac- 
turers of umbrellas, shooting sticks, etc. 

This for prologue. 

I was shooting at Oakover on the day 
of Albert Prendergast’s disappearance. 
A small “one-gun” day and six out. 
Albert Prendergast is (or was) my pet 
aversion; he talks leoninely of himself 
and he abominably shoots at hares 
when they are too far away. I wonder 
that he is ever asked anywhere at all. 


| 
een pepepeiet ee temateey ticteonetseeromareraeaaeaaageainsa | 





I drew the number consecutive to his 
and consequently had him next me; 
nearly allday. I loathed him even more 





of light fiction. A short introduction is 





than usual. 


swing. It isa favourite place for wood- 
cock. The outside beater, with a view 
of the field, was an enthusiastic sinall 
boy of terrier-like devotion, who plunged | 
into brambles and kept up a continuous 
accompaniment to his bush-whacking 
of * Hi-cock!”’ 

As | came on, a 
thirty yards from me. I hate shooting 
hares and let her go. Not so Albert 
who unfortunately spotted her. He 
fired at seventy yards’ range, the hare 
wincing at the shot. 


hare broke abo 


“Peppered him, by Jove!” he « 4 
claimed gleefully. | 


By now I was approaching the 
monster, but, instead of moving on, | 
waited for the line, standing at «t 


ready,” his shooting stick hitched on 





however necessary. 










You know that some iit 
people collect walking- Yl 
sticks; Mr. Jogglebury| ‘%7) 9? 





Crowdey did for one, and 
that delightful if eccen- 
tric scholar, the late Arch- 
deacon of Dimchester, for 
inother. His collection 
however differed from Mr. 
Crowdey’s, inasmuch asits 
specimens were chosen as 
having been at one time or 
inother the property of 
some notoriety; nor did he 
confine himself strictly to 











times thought, when he 
claimed for his treasures a 
distinetionequally difficult 
to support or to gainsay. 
He had, for instance, a bit = 
of witch-hazel which he 
asserted had been a witch’s 
broomstick. It had a 
rather noticeable mark in 
the grain, shaped like a 





Pi Ga 


First Carol 


First ditto. 





6 'Whink 
Mi pe = 


= 








Singer. “OW MUCH DID SHE GIVE YER? 


— 


Second ditto. ““A PENNY.” 


“WHY, LAST YEAR SHE GIVE US TUPPENC 


WAS SINGIN’ PLAT.” 





conical hat, which he would point to as 
a proof of his assertion. He would 
tell visitors to his museum (of which 
the stick collection was but a part) that 
‘once a witch's broomstick always a 
witch's broomstick,” and that doubtless 
the stick was still capable, on the utter- 
ance by anyone of the right word, of sail- 


“and if you weren't able to manage it, 
there's no saying where you'd land.” 

“ Wouldn't it be rather sporting to 
try?” Lonce asked him. “ That is, if 
anybody present happens to know its 
sailing orders.” 

“Black magic? Certainly not,” he 
said. “I should have the Bishop down 


His audience of school-children gig- 
gled, and I felt that my suggestion had 
been an unwitting breach of good taste. 

On his death some eighteen months 











If you've shot at Oakover you ‘ll 
know White Wood, usually the last 
beat of the day. It is T-shaped, and 
the shank of the letter is nearly half-a- 
mile long. They always drive it to- 
wards the top of the T. Two guns 
stand forward and in front; and two, 
one on either side of the shank, about a 
hundred yards from each angle; these 
advance as the beaters do, and eventu- 
ally stand at the two ends of the hori- 
zontal. Two guns walk with the beaters 
and stand, come the “ beat out,” in the 
twoangles. They get birds going back. 
I have to explain this to show why, 
later, no one but myself saw anything 
unusual. ; : 

I was one of the beaters’ guns, and 
Albert Prendergast was flank, in the 
field, on my side. The light was getting 
bad and a westerly wind had risen and 
was making the branches creak and 





jand dangling behind him 
i} “A woodecock fev 
thoselaurels,” he: xplained 
y , ovel hisshoulder as I came 
up. ‘ Beat ’em out hoy 
he added tothe enthiu 

* Hi-cock!” shrilled t 
urchin in headlong obed 
nce. 

At that moment I recog 
nised something very fan 
iliar in an oddly-shapej 
mark in the grain of Al- 
bert’s shooting stick,dow: 
which at the boy's yap a 
ripple of movement ran 
fh isuch as may well hay 
stirred Moses staft 
ade before it became a snake 

—_ |It was the witeh-hazel 


siiust 


> le» “ And trying to do some 
i: thing,” I thought 
~log nas pane ’ 
= |} Theninarush I remem 
| bered my Ingoldshy, ast 

stick again writhed impo 
tently in response to thie 

IT sarp yot : ' 


| hidden treble in the la rels 

—___...! crying “ Hi-cock ! " 

: '" I prompted ve 
quietly, and the charm worked. The 
ex-broomstick flung forward and up 
somehow seating Albert Prendergast 
(who held on tight and seemed an 
noyed) astride of it, gun, cartridge-bag 
and all. It sailed aloft and away wit! 
him, over and back down the wood 
again into the windy dusk, just as had 
been said of it, “like a blown leaf.’ 

“What’s become of old Albert ?’ 
Robin Oakover asked me twenty min 
utes later as we walked up to the house 


‘ s os = 
ee ee 


- olor “unt. 


to tea. 
“ Blest if I know,” I answered 
truthfully. Nor do I know now 








From a feuilleton :— 
“Mrs. —— had a sudden rush of te: 
her eyes.”—Daily Payer. 
A pleasant change. The modern hervine 
nearly always has them in her voice 
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She. “ Wow FRIGHTFULI 
He, “ Reatty !—an—Revti 
a . prise a picke i out yitn yellow ? Evi- | The y were not. We searched and | 
THE NOAH S ARK: NEW STYLE. adent \ the diluvian drama was be Ing put searched again, but all In vain 
“Uncle Henry asked me what hejon by a new producer of the grey and] “ ‘lhe world won't be peopled,” I said. | 
should give Jimmy for Christmas, and|drab Lancashire s [ contem-| “Poor Uncle Henry!” mourned | 
I told him a Noah’s Ark,” said Janet. plate c ir s me, natural pitch | Janet, ‘how upset he would be if he 
“Do you think he will like that?” I pine with fumed oak panels, with a/ knew! 
inquired. shade of doubt. “It’s very quiet,” 1 “Oh, come,” I said—“he wouldn't 
“T don't know,” she confessed; ‘but | said |mind as much as all that. He's only 
Ishall. I haven’t had a chance to play ‘ Yes,” said Janet; ‘“ but, if you stop|acurate. It isn’t asif he were a canon.” 


with one since I was about eight, and 
I've been looking forward all thes 
years to meeting Shem again. He wore 
a green petticoat and a cloche hat, and 
he came to a sad end: Nurse trod on 
him. I hope nothing will happen to 
him this time,” she said anxiously. 
The parcel arrived the following even 
ing by the last post, after Jimmy had 
gone to bed, but we agreed that we 
had better just open it and have a look 
at the thing in case there were any nails 
or sharp edges. You can't be too care 
ful with children. 

“There!” said Janet as she stripped 


Pings. “Isn't she a beauty?” 

She was. And her build had not 
changed with the passage of time. 
She was the same thoroughly unsea- 
Worthy crait as of yore. But where 





was her coat of sticky red and green 
ia 


off the last of the brown-paper wrap- | 


» think, it isn’t likely that Noah, with | 
n coming down harder than ever, | something has been done,’ 
» bothered to paint the thing firmly. ‘1 don't want him to grow up 
very bright. It’s more natural like {a Higher Critic.” 
this.’ “ Leave it to me,” I said. 
: L.C.C. wouldn't pass | Jcame home the next day with Noah, | 
ency exits,” I said, testing them; | Ham, Shem and Japhet, and their re- 
comes off allright. Janet, | spective wives, in my overcoat pocket 
i 
| 


“T shan’t let Jimmy have it until 
said Jane t 


Lhes¢ 








} a root 
s it natural fortheanimalsto be white?” | The girl in the toy-shop told me they 
Fright.” she explained, “in a few | often sold them separately. They were 
cases. With the others it is the result | fourpence each, or half-a-crown for the | 
of be ut up for so long in the dark.” | set, which I thought, and still think, 
g ip fon ig 
Ot course I said But I rather | cheap for such an old family, 
miss p i pudding leopard and the — =~ —— 
| burnt-sienna cow : , “ He! Zaghlul Pasha} added that he entered 
We sat on the hearth-rug tor Some | the Government for the good of the country 
rit p! byl with the thing, quite | and he left the Government for the good of the 
ih Lippy and od. It was Janet who | cot ntry, and left the Government for the goal | 
es Af ee a } “GQ 1 |of the country.”—Jrish Paper. 
made the appalling discovery. rOOU | . - 
heavens!” she said suddenly. “James,| The repetition was unnecessary. e 
lt 3c too awful! Noah, Mrs. Noah, | were quite prepared to accept his state 
ai is cca ‘ yaw s teil, “ . a . 
the family—they aren't here.” ment the first time. 
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A TOO HORRIBLE WAR. 


An expert has suggested that spring-clean- 
ing might be changed to autumn-cleaning with 
| a view to more deadly operations against the 
common house-fly, whose pupee are more easily 
destroyed at that time of the year.] 

! HOLD the fly in no regard ; 

[ seldom feel a wish to pet him ; 

In fact I swat him good and hard 

When and wherever I can get him; 
! count him as the deadliest foe 

Of my precarious health, but, dimmit! 
The warlike lengths to which I’ll go 

Must have a reasonable limit. 

And this has reached it; this to me 

Gives grounds for growing apprehen- 

sive 
| That I might suffer more than he 

Did we adopt the new offensive ; 
October, when it tints the leaves, 

Could hardly fail to make me nervy 
{{ Mary, rolling back her sleeves, 

Turned everything all topsy-turvy. 
To lend the house by dint of much 

Expenditure of paint and varnish 
A freshness which the winter's touch 

Must soon inevitably tarnish 
Might give the fly a nasty shake, 

But, though I earn hygienic stric- 

tures, 
[’d much prefer to let him take 
His pupal sleep behind the pictures. 


Because this expert in his schemes 
Ignores a woman’s way. By George, 
he 
Knows not my Mary if he deems 
That she'd forgo her vernal orgy ; 
To ancient instincts she will cling ; 
No argument I can conceive ‘Il 
Prevent her at the call of spring 
Repeating autumn-tide’s upheaval. 





A WORD TO THE WISE. 

I want to say a few words to you this 
_ Christmas about Passionata Cigarettes. 
| Passionata Cigarettes have not asked 
me to write this advertisement for 
| them, because I am not sufficiently 
famous as yet, but I hope to rise to 
| that eminence in time, and have my 
photograph published with the wisp of 
dark hair hanging over the forehead 
and the tense expression on my face 
that I always wear when I smoke 
Passionata Cigarettes. 

| For really Passionata Cigarettes are 
| good, 

Several years ago I used to smoke 
nothing but the most expensive Havana 
cigars. Then I happened to be staying 
at the house of one of our best-known 
millionaires, and a man—no, it was a 
Peer, I think—said to me— 

* Have a cigarette ?” 

“No, thank you, my Lord,” I replied. 

‘I never smoke anything but Havana 
| c igars.’ 





“Just try one of these,” he insisted, 
opening a gold cigarette-case with a 
monogram on it designed in rubies. 

I shall always look back to that as 
one of the most epoch-making days of 
my life, for it was the first time that I 
tasted the exquisite flavour of a Pas- 
sionata Cigarette. 

I turned, I remember, a little pale. 

“My g sod, Duke! where did you get 
these?” tT exclaimed hoarsely. 

“Round the corner,” hetold me witha 
happy smile. I gasped with surprise. 

ut they must cost aking’s ransom,” 
I hazarded. 

“Twenty for sixpence, my boy.” 

As soon as I got home [| sat down 
and ordered two motor-lorries of Pas- 
sionata Cigarettes to be sent to me at 
once. Next morning there they were 
standing in front of my door. A horse 
had eaten one of the boxes, but the rest 
were all right. 

Since that day I have smoked nothing 
but Passionata Cigarettes, and I find 





SMOKE PASSIONATA CICARETTES 
CLEAN Coo. FRAGRANT 
ARISTOCRATIC E\NIGMATIC 
HLENDECASYLLABIC AND 

PURE. 


ABSOLUTELY 











them particularly satisfying when cy- 
cling up-hill, digging for badgers or out 
with the beagles. Boys are bringing 
me new boxes every hour of the day, 
and I find it very difficult to deal with 
the empties. 

I can never solve a cross-word puzzle 
without at least two boxes of Passionata 
Cigarettes. 

Passionata Cigarettes never hurt the 
throat. As soon as I began to smoke 
them I found that I was absolutely 
free from yellow fungus on the palate 
and the epiglottis, and I am particularly 
liable to yellow fungus in these places 
when smoking ordinary brands. 

Very often I sit down and write a 
poem to Passionata Cigarettes. My 
last one went like this:— 

Passionata Cigarettes, I say it without regrets, 

Have very soon made me a votary ° 
Before they were here I had very little idea 

I should ever take to the writing of poetry, 


I sent this to The Spectator, but they 
refused to print it. 

Passionata Cigarettes clear the brain. 
For the greater part of my life I have 
been a chronic inyalid, little better, in 
fact, than a nervous wreck. Then Pas- 
sionata Cigarettes hove on the horizon 
and everything was changed. My 
abdominal muscles grew tauter and [ 
seldom missed a putt. 

Passionata Cigarettes compose the 
nerves. There is something in the ex- 
quisite aroma that does this, or else in 





the delicate bouquet, or else in in the little 
bits that come out on to your tongue. 

Passionata Cigarettes are made of the 
insides of the leaf of the tobacco plant 
just before it commences to uncurl. 
Hence their exclusive charm. 





SMOKE PASSIONATA CICARETTES! 
Most cigarettes are wrapped in a 
paper which is highly injurious to 
the central ganglia and the epi 
cyclic system. In  Passionata 
Cigarettes the paper is nicer than 
the tobacco. The paper of which 
Passionata Cigarettes are made 
relieves hunger, sustains life and 
renoyates the tissues. It is also 
pleasant to the taste. 
20 for 6d. 
SMOKE PASSIONATA CICARETTES ! 











There is little taik, I find, in the Stock 
Exchange, in the House of Commons, 
in the vestibules of theatres or the 
chapter-houses of cathedrals on any 
subject except that of Passionata Cigar- 
ettes. 

Athletes are particularly fond of them. 

“T should drop Rugby football,” said 
a member of the New Zealand Fifteen 
to whom I was talking, “if I could 
not smoke a Passionata during the 
half-time interval.” 

The favourites of the footlights adore 
them. 

“T have a pash for Passionata!"’ 
exclaimed one charming little lady to 
me with a naughty shake of her shin- 
gled head. 

Novelists smoke nothing else. 

“TI never take a Passionata Cigarette 
out of my mouth,” writes Mr. Frank 
GILBERT, “ except to put my fountain- 
pen into it.” 

Christmas dinner provides a multi- 
tude of dainties—oysters, caviare, pdté 
de foie gras, roast turkey, plum-pud- 
ding, mince-pies; but all through its 
many courses I shall be looking forward 
to the Passionata Cigarette which | 
mean to smoke with the port. 

Christmas would not be Christmas 
without Passionata Cigarettes. 





SMOKE PASSIONATA CICARETTES 


and follow the lead of 
STATESMEN, JocKEYS, CRICKETERS, 
Music-HALL COMEDIANS AND 
DIvINEs 
A box of Passionata Cigarettes 
in the Stocking is the Christmas 


Gift that the Children Love. 
20 for 6d. 
RADIAN1 ELEEMOSYNARY 


GALLIAMBIC ABSOLUTELY PURE. 











Cigarette Card Series this Xmas: The Italian 
Primitives. 
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TOO EASY. 
Hostess. “ARE YOU AT ALL NERVOUS OF THESE CAT-BURGLARS?” 
Guest. “Nor IN THE LEAST You SEF, MY FLAT IS ON THE GROUND FLOOR.” 


SIRIUS. 
(A Rough-Haired Terrier.) 
He has a most saintly countenance, and in the Dog's 
Debrett, 

As the noble son of noble sires, his title is fairly set ; 
And his coat is white and his head just right 
And his tail a perfect cut, 

And set all a-wry on his bright brown eye 
Is a most alluring smut ; 
Yet, sad to relate, he never can 
Behave as a perfect gentleman. 





+ 


He's off each morn on a pig-pail quest, with never a thought 
. of rain, 
The n runs upstairs with the muddiest paws to the cleanest 
counterpane ; 
i SL 


o 





| 


| And yet, in spite of his trying ways, he’s all that a man 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
} 
| 


And a cod’s cod head may invade my bed, 
And beneath the eiderdown 
There'll be herring skins and some haddock fins 
Wrapped up in my dressing-gown ; 
And once I met the accusing face 
(Between my sheets) of an aged plaice! 


Why, oh! why will he always roll in the deadest of all 
dead fish ? 


could wish ; 
The loud thump-thump of his short tail-stump 
taps on the dullest day; 
He's dog of my heart and we ‘ll never part 
Whatever the neighbours say 
When he chivvies their lap-dogs down the lane. . 
] like his mud on the counterpane! 
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THE AMERICAN TOURIST AT HOME. 


IX.—Rounp THE Rounp TABLe. 
luncheon with him. 
you?” said he as we hurried u 


and looking at me as if I were expected 
to catch fire. 

The Round Table didn’t strike any 
sparks from me. 

‘*Round Table?” said [; I was mys- 





place on it. 

‘** You don’t mean to say or never 
heard of the Round Table?” 

‘Of course I’ve heard of the Round 
Table,” I told him. 

‘* Well, have you ever seen it ?” 


Witt had pulled me out to have 
‘*How does the Round Table strike 
Fifth 
Avenue, speaking from behind his hand 


tified at the importance he seemed to 


stretched across the door of the ban- 
quet-hall to keep out undesirables. 
Here a few minutes later I found Will 
arguing with Sir Guy the Seneschal 
about where we were going to sit. 
There didn't seem to be any question 
about it in Sir Guy’s mind; he said that 
every place in the banquet-hall was 
taken, even at the lower end, and be- 
came very weary and shifted his weight 
from one foot to the other when Will 
questioned him further about how long 
before there would be a place, and if 
he would notify us, and other details. 

“He says that it will be about an 
hour,” said Will to me, ‘before any- 
body finishes luncheon, and that there 
are ten couples ahead of us on his 
waiting-list. Come over here and sit 
down.” 








with Guinevere on one side and Sir 
Lancelot on the other. The rest of the 
knights and ladies had ranged them- 
selves round the board as near King 
Arthur as possible. Everybody at the 
Round Table was talking to everybody 
at the Round Table. I couldn’t hear 
what was being said, but it was obvious 
that some good things were flying 
about, for the squires and armour- 
bearers and retainers who occupied the 
remainder of the tables in the hall were 
nudging one another and laughing ex- 
citedly, their attention flitting from one 
talker to another as though they were 
trying to watch a twelve-ring circus 
Scullions were bringing in food, leaving 
it for a time before the various people, 
then taking it away again; nobody 
could be bothered much with eating. 





“T can’t say that I 
have ever seen it,” I 
suid honestly. “ When 
I was in England some 
years ago——” 

“In England!” cried 
| Will. “I’m talking 
| about the Round Table 
right here in New York, 
where all the wits and 
crities and ‘colyumists’ 

good Lord, I'll bet 
you're the only man in 





the city-——— Oh, well, 
come on.” 
Will was too dis- 


gusted with me to con- 
tinue; I was too dis- 
| appointed in myself to 
| try to make excuses. 
In silence we entered 
the crowded lobby of a 
small hotel and pushed 
our way through the 


He, “ Yes. 





She. “Dip you Ler Dap BEAT YoU At 





BILLIARDS, AS I SUGGESTED?” 
AND HE BAID A FELLOW WHO PLAYED SUCH A POOR GAME SHOULD 
NEVER MARRY A DAUGHTER OF HIS.” 


* Lucky to get these 
seats,” remarked Will. 
“6 Why ? ~ ] asked 





him; the sight of food 
was clogging my imag 
ination. 

“*Why’?” cried | 
Will. ‘Look at this | 
crowd here who can’t | 
even get a glimpse of | 
it.” | 

A glance round us | 
showed clearly that we | 
were lucky. The throng 
of foolish virgins who | 
had come too late was 
eyeing our position en 
viously; some were 
strolling back and forth 
in front of the bride- 
groom's door, others 
were straining thei 
necks from obscure cor- 
ners, all were flinging 











throng towards the coat-room. 

Everybody there seemed to be a wit 
or a critic or a “colyumist.” Some 
were very well dressed; those who 
weren't were very badly dressed; I 
didn't see any one besides myself who 
was merely dressed. I felt uncomfort- 
ably conspicuous. It seemed pretty 
obvious that I hadn't any business to 
be there; all the knights and ladies, 
| and even the Court retainers, seemed 
able to tell at a glance that I wasn’t a 
wit or a critic or a “colyumist,” and 
the consensus of opinion appeared to 
be that I had better clear out. I found 
later that I was wrong in supposing 
| this. 

“Leave your stuff here,” said Will; 
| “T'll go and tell the head-waiter that 
_ we've come. I was introduced to him 
| yesterday, so there shouldn't be any 
| trouble about getting over the rope.” 
*** Rope’ ?” said I, but Will was gone. 
The “ rope” turned out to be a vel- 
_ vet-covered cord as thick as one’s arm 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 





I had already begun to reach for the 
coat-check. 

“Let's go,” said I; “there isn’t much 
use in sitting down.” 

“It’s a pretty long time to stand 
up,” said Will. 

“You don’t propose to wait——” I 
began, but Will interrupted me. 

‘There goes Johnny Weavil,” said 
he, seating himself. “You keep up 
with his stuff, of course ?”’ 

Will said this in an interrogatory 
manner as though there were no telling 
what I didn’t do after not knowing 
about the Round Table. I didn't see 
any use in saying I had never heard of 
Johnny Weavil, so I kept quiet. 

Johnny Weavil was of the very well- 
dressed class. He nodded at Sir Guy, 
who took great pleasure in raising the 
rope and letting him in. He walked 
into the hall with some luxury, bowing 
here and there, and sat down at the 
large table, towards the foot. 








King Arthur sat at the other end, 





poisoned beams at the wiser and more 
prudent maidens and youths within, and 
at us without. 

Don't you think we ought to offer 
them our chairs?” I suggested to Will, 
for | was getting hungry. Will gave 
me an incredulous stare which could 
be interpreted only in the negative. 

Our seats did command an excellent 
view. Some of the sojourners in Pur- 
gatory had brought opera-glasses, but 
even without these we could see most 
of the details, except when Sir Guy cut 
off the prospect with his back, which 
he did as often as he could. We could 
see every bite Sir Lancelot took (he 
took several while we were sitting 
there, though he managed them so that 
he didn’t have to stop talking and get 
behind), and could almost recognise 
what they were saying. 

Suddenly, as I turned my head, I 
made a discovery. 

“Isn't thatadining-room overthere?” 
I asked Will. 
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THE AGE OF MECHANISM. 


“ Dappy, 18 THAT ELEPHANT WEAL?” 
“OF COURSE NOT, DEAR. IT ’s JusT A Toy.” 
“Gwactious! I KNow THAT, Dappy. 


“Certainly,” said Will, a bit im-j|to give the coat-room girl. Will got 
patiently. “I wish we could hear what | up and went to the edge of the moat, 
they say. I’m surprised they don't}and I sauntered to the door of the 
broadcast these luncheons.” tainted dining-room; I had no inten- 

“Can’t we get a table there either ?” | tion of getting into an argument with a 
I asked. | worshipping female about Will’s chair. 

“Don't be foolish,” said Will with | When Will turned round our seats were 
forced kindness. ‘of course gone. He looked sharply 

“ But I see empty tables,” I said, and | for me. ; 
I did see them, several of them—in| “ Hadn't we better drop round some 
fact I didn’t see any tables that weren't morning after breakfast,’ I said, “ and 
empty. |lie in wait for them?” And I handed 

“Of course they're empty,” said |in my coat-check. 

Will. “ Weavil’s just got his third | “| think it would be safer to spend 
laugh; he’s coming right along in the ithe night,” said Will mournfully, cast- 
world, Weavil.” ling another look at our lost chairs and 

“What's the matter with this dining- | reaching reluctantly for his check. 
room ?” I hurried him out on the democratic 

“Matter!” said Will; “that’s a/| sidewalk before he had time to propose 
different room. You might just as well | engaging rooms at once. 
eat in Brooklyn.” | « Well, where shall we have a bit of 

I didn't quite see his point, but I luncheon ?” said I, opening the subject 
told him that I intended to eat some- | that was uppermost inmy mind. “ Have 
where pretty soon, even if I had to go} you ever been to ‘The Three- Legged 
to Brookly n. Stool oe 

“ Hold my seat, then,” said Will;} ‘“ No. 

a ll speak to the head-waiter again.” | seeing ?” 

This arrangement suited me admira-| “ Yes,” said I; “ we shall see food.” 
bly, and I felt in my pocket for a coin | U. 8. A. 





Shall we see anything worth 
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I MEAN IS IT A WEAL TOY OR JUST A TOY TOY?” 


PINNER. 

In all your life you ‘Il never meet 
Another place like Pinner ; 

There it’s always clean and neat, 
Always time for dinner. 

Houses red and white and trim, 
Their hair all parted neatly ; 

All the gardens ruled and prim, 
And windows veiled discreetly. 

Babies live there in their prams, 
All washed and white and frilly, 

With curly hair like woolly lambs 
And faces just as silly. 


And little aproned grey old maids 
Sometimes trip demurely, 

Their hair screwed up in tiny braids, 
Their waists squeezed in securely. 

All the garden paths are straight, 
All the knockers gleaming ; 

No one there is ever late, 
No one thinks of dreaming. 

P’r'aps when I'm a grey old maid, 
Yellower and thinner, 

And never have my things mislaid, 
I shall live at Pinner. 
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LYRA LUNATICA. 


\Vnere the Dalecarlian digits pullulate in deep disdain 

Or the Montessorian midgets hurtle o’er the wild Ukraine, 
Or the winsome anaconda issues from its spicy lair 

[n the caverns of Golconda, to pursue the Polar bear— 


Where sagacious Theopompus, rising from the nether 
Shades, 

With the ghost of Katawampus, Satr®p of the Everglades, 

Wanders in celestial coma through the Arimaspian zone, 

Where the giant sloth’s aroma breathes its odorous mono- 
tone— 


Where upon the hill of Tara, steeped in sacramental sheen, 

Like a Satrap of Sahara sits the sable Rosaleen ; 

W here the sage prosodiarchal, guardian of Mount Capricorn, 

Makes the dusky landscape darkle with his Fonfarabian 
horn 


Where, amid the bombinations of the awful asymptote, 
Salicylic exhalations rise from out the holophote 

' On the sunlit coasts of Guinea, where the garrulous baboon 
And the silent piccaninny wallow in the blue lagoon— 


Chither would I wend, O thither, and, diaphanously clad, 

iver delicately dither on my hairless writing-pad, 

Were it not that sordid reasons, when I feel the “ urge” to 
roam 

Far afield at fitting seasons, force me to remain at home. 


| Rome, where Nero and Locusta make a strong appeal to me, 
Owing to my res angusta I shall never live to see ; 
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RING, Sir?” 





But the wireless apparatus that I've purchased second-hand 
May provide a slight afflatus as I lis‘en to the band. 


For the rest, although unable to explore exotic scenes 
in the lurid lands of fable, since I haven't got the means, 
From the city’s din and flurry and the perils of the street 
To the hinterland of Surrey I contentedly retreat. 
aioe _ 
Place me somewhere west of Woking and its everlasting 
links, 
Where the croakers cease from croaking when I take my 
forty winks, 
Where in peaceable collusion with the heather and the pines, 
I can string in calm seclusion endless idiotic lines. 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“ Having, so it says, won the Election for Mr. Baldwin, the Press 
Trust is very busy giving him his orders. A pleasant dream, from which 
the Inky Monster will shortly awaken to the cold world of fact. For, 
like Galileo, the Premier cares for none of these things.” —Weekly Paper. 


“—___. Hotel, Dancing and Xmas Festivities. Write for Prog. and 
Terms.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 
An Oxford man writes to say he doesn't object to the Terms, 
but he draws a line at the Prog. 





Following upon the recent theft of fifteen mail-bags :— 
“ Orders have been given to all district offices that in future the mai! 
bags must never be left to the mercy of audacious thieves.” 
Daily Paper. 
That’s the best of a stable Government ; they know when 
to shut the stable door. 
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CINEMEDUCATION. 
(By our Educational Expert.) 
Tne opening of a season of morning 
z shows of pictures at the Tivoli, primarily 
a for the benefit of parents 
taking children up West for the Christ- 





attention which it deserves. 





| 4 happens that an innovation introduced 

4 for one purpose turns out to serve an- | 
a other of far greater importance. The aim 
fi of the Tivoli management is avowedly 

to cater for a holiday audience. Yet, 


without knowing it, they are paving the 
way for a beneficent revolution which 


may solve the two great problems of 
J 5 j 


the hour—housing and education. 


i The number of cinemas on the one | 


hand and of elementary and secondary 
school-houses on the other, according 


The schools are used in the day-time, 
the cinemas (mostly) after six o'clock. 
The logic of these facts is irresistible, 
yet no one has so far formulated a 


i scheme for utilising this waste of ac- | 


commodation and educational facilities 

1 propose therefore that all existing 
school-houses should be converted into 
tenements for the housing of the work 
ing classes, while all primary and sec- 
ondary education should be carried on 
during the daytime in the picture- 
palaces. No doubt a certain amount 
of internal reconstruction of the school- 





% that required for building new houses 
As an economic proposition the| 


scheme is above criticism. But the 
educational advantages inherent in the 
change are even more striking. 

The “ Pictures ” are already the chief 
recreation of ninety -five per cent. of the 


the princ iple that education should be 
recreative is now admitted by ninety- 
five per cent. of the most enlightened 
educationalists. But, as matters now 
stand, children are unable to avail them- 
selves of this enlightening process dur- 
ing the mornings, when they are in their 
most receptive condition, and can only 
attend occasionally in the afternoons 


POI TOR 


that a writer in The Daily Chronicle, 
who welcomes the “ morning shows” 
at the Tivoli as likely to prove a great 
attraction for the holiday season, antici 
pates further salutary developments in 
other directions. “ It only remains,” he 


and morning theatresto be put on in order 
for the list of London amusements to 
work right round the clock.” The vista 
18 Indeed magnificently alluring, but it 
only provides for the needs of the adult 


— 
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‘who are | 


mas holidays,” has not yet received the | 
It often | 


to investigations that I have recently | 
carried out, is practically identical. | 


houses would be necessary, but even so | 
the cost would be enormously less than 


children of the working-classes, and | 


and mostly in the evenings. I note| 


observes, “for breakfast-time cabarets | 
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wif-conscious father emerging cautiously from his dressing- 
THAT DREADFUL OLD DRESSING-GowN !” 


Daughter of House ite 
“On, pappy! 


| room as Santa Claus). 








pleasure-seeker. The child is father | physical culture, in view of the gym- 


| grow 

whole-hearted votaries of the gospel of | her- self on these exemplars has nothing 
self-expression through amusement— |to learn, even from the most agile and 
the cardinal doctrine of the age—it is | expert of cat-burglars. 


|imperatively needful that they should To sum up, let our slogan be: 





to the man, and, if our children are to | nastic feats of the heroes of the screen. | 
up into uncompromising and | An intelligent child who models him- or | 


be furnished with every facility for |“ Schools for houses and Cinemas for | 


cultivating and stimulating their sub-| schools.” This way, and this way 
conscious urge towards excitement and | alone, salvation lies from the ruinous 
hilarity. ischemes promoted by all political 
Of these facilities the “ Pictures ” are | parties. 
| undoubtedly the most potent, influen- 
tial and inspiring. Their superiority 
to the spoken drama is already proved 
| by the vastly higher salaries paid to the 
leading film stars; while as a liberal 
leducation in style the terse yet vivid] rom a review :— 
diction employed by the composers of| «The author's own suggestion is that the 
and scenarios of the captain went mad (from religious mania, he 
thinks, owing to the presence of a harmonium 
in his cabin).”"—-Sunday Paper. 

A new terror seems to have been added 


to this instrument. 





Commercial Modesty. 
“ They represent value unequalled by few 


and unsurpassed by none.” 
Advt. in Scots Paper. 








ithe “ captions ” 
| film—redolent of the neo-Semitic cul- 
iture of Hollywood—is worth a wilder- 


| ness of grammars and text-books. 











| Lastly, the cinema is the best school of 
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livst Flapper (discussing proposal of marriage made to her friend). “Ww. 
ANYHOW, THERE 'S NO NEED TO WORRY YOUR LIFE OUT Al 
Second Flapper. “Ou, 1sN'T THERE? My OPTION ON THE MAN EXPItt 


OWN MIND. 


THE HAUNTED BATHROOM. 

“Yes, Sir,” the little chambermaid 
had assured me as I went up to bed, 
‘there is plenty of nice hot water for 
i bath.” How delightful it. was to 
look forward to the homely wholesomé 
comfort of hot water in white enamel 
to dispel the clammy gloom induced by 
an evening with Major Bogey’s work 
m ‘ Authentic Spectres"! 

[ hope you don’t know the book. 
Should it by any evil chance come into 
your hands, as it came into mine on 
the eve of a long lonely journey into 
the country, leave it at home, as I had 
failed to do, 

At the tiny country hotel I was the 
only visitor, that is to say, the only 
vistble and tangible one. . After some 
hours over Major Bogey, I knew that 
there was probably a variety of inimical 
entities, imperceptible to my gross 
senses, lurking even in the coffee-room. 

Well, a cheery hot bath would exor- 
cise the worst of Major Bogey’s devils, 
[ told myself as I slipped into my 
dressing-gown. Arrived at the bath- 
room I was aware of a light under the 
door. No sound came from within; 
and I concluded that some miserable 
creature had forestalled me with the 
bath, and had been drowned in it, as he 
deserved. I turned the handle noisily 








L’st G 
THREE O'CLOCK 
ES AT TEN.” 


and gave the door a push. Locked in- 
side evidently. 

On the off-chance that my supplanter 
was only asleep, I returned to my room 
and battened on the ghastly pabulum 
of Major Bogey for another quarter of 
ap hour, learning quite a lot about a 
sub-species of malevolence which oozes 
through stone-work in the form of a 
nauseating vapour, and on the further 
side resolves itself into a wan crouching 
thing that leaps just when you 're not 
ready. Then, goose-flesh from nape to 
heel, I tried the bathroom fortifications 
again, with no happier result. This 
time, however, I was struck by the 
unnatural appearance of that radiation 
beneath the door. It was pale and it 
was unsteady. It wavered as if some 
shape were moving and gesturing be- 
tween the light and the door. Major 
Bogey tells of an elemental that carries 
on just like that for the benefit of lonely 
householders. 

I am however a naturally brave man 
and, after giving the handle another 
turn and the door another push, I 
stooped down to see if it were really 
locked. I confess that an eel-shaped 
flash of icy horror wriggled up my spine 
as I realised that it was not, and yet 
Something within resisted my weight 
when I pushed. 

It is a dreadful thing to be kept out 





rO BED, AND YOr 
THE MORNING.” 


MUs! 


of your bath by «a supernatural. For | 
a moment I thought of summoning the 
landlord ; then suddenly an inspiration | 
came to me. Instead of pushing the | 
door when I turned the handle, I pulled 
it. It opened easily. And there was 
my bath looking very beautiful unde: 
the fluetuating light of an incandescent 
gas-burner. W. K., Fi 








“Wuere to Dini 
21s. per inch. 
—— Restaurant.” 
Advt. in Daily L'a; ¢ 
Gourmands, take warning. 


‘Forty domestic servants left England | 


cently for Canada, Thirty-eight of them be 
came engaged either on the voyage or on the | 
train journey to Winnipeg, and were married 
within a month of sailing from Liverpool.’ 
Canadian Paper. 

Like the girl in the song, who wanted 
to go to Birmingham and was taken on 
to Crewe, these young persons wanted 
to go to the Dominion and found them- 
selves in a United State. 

“The lecturer said that all the ridiculo 
things that history had handed down unde: 
the title of romance had been the feats of men 
in love. Hero used to swim the Hellespont to 
meet his ladylove, but though his name was 
Hero, he wasn’t a hero; he was simply a fool.” 

Trish Paper. 
But the dear girl Leander didn’t think 


so. 





MAKE UP your | 
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- (together). “SO THIS IS CHRISTMAS!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, December 15th.—Back from 
his grand tour on the Continent the 
ForEIGN SECRETARY took the oath and 
his seat, prior to giving the House of 
Commons some account of his ex- 
periences. He spent more time in 
Rome than he did in Paris; and it must. 


|] think, have been from Signor Mus- 
i soutmnt rather than from M. Herriot 


imperiousness that marked his manner 


that he had caught the slight touch of 


—usually so suave. 
Or it may have been due to the selee- 


tion of Mr. TREVELYAN as the Mover | Conference,” Sir W. Davison reminded 


of the Opposition Amendment ; for the 


| late Minister of Education has inherited 


| “as cocksure about any- 


| isabouteverything.” Ap- 


from his great - uncle 
some measure of the irri- 
tating omniscience that 
drove a critic to express 
the wish that he were 


thing as Tom Macaulay 


parently Mr. CHamprr- 
LAIN did not at all enjoy 
being lectured by the 
“superior purzon” of the 
Labour Party or appreci- 
ate as he should have 
done the apophthegm 
that “a successful ulti- 
matum is not necessarily 
successful statesman- 
ship.” Another of Mr. 
TREVELYAN's dicta, “* We 
cannot afford to be in 
permanent half-relations 
with Russia,” rather puz- 
zled me. My neighbou 
furnished a possible ex- 
planation: “ He means 
that the Russians are our 
steppe-brothers.”’ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ob 
served that “to hear a really anti 
British speech” he had to come to the 
House of Commons. At the League 
Council, apparently, he had heard no- 
thing but compliments. That may have 


been because thorny questions were | 


studiously evaded. He himself had put 


aside the Protocol onthe ground that the 


’ 4 . +’ 
| Cabinet had not had time to discuss it 


and Allied Debts because they were Mr. 
CHURCHILL’s affair. “ Why bark your- 


| Self when you keep a dog ? 


As for Egypt, his foreign friends had la 
not mentioned it, though he would have 


| been delighted to tell them, as he now 


told the House, that we regarded our- | 


selves as Trustees for the Soudan, and 


| that all we asked of Egypt was that 


| 
i 
| 


i 
' 


she would with and not 
against us. 

_ The temperature of the House did not 
rise much until the FoREIGN SECRETARY 


work 


us 


Ramsay and Davi * Wop 
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got onto Russia. His references tothe|sons concerned with the “trade and 


| ZTNovIEFP letter—copies had come from 
jfour separate sources and it was un- 
doubtedly authentic—-provoked several 
interruptions, and drew from Mr. Ner. 
| McLean the strange avowal that he 
had “no friends in Moscow or in any 
}other part of Russia.” Mr. Ramsay! 
| MacDonatp was still inelined to in- 
|dulge his mood of belated scepticism. 
| The authenticity of the letter was still 
“not proven.’ Anyhow the present 
| Government had no right to scrap the 
| Treaties with the Soviet. “You tore 
fup the Agreement with the Imperial 


said EX-PREMIER 


And 


That,” the 


| him. 
was an internal matter ” 


loftily as 








SNAPDRAGON. 


‘DER IF HE "LL BURN HIS FIN 


lhe concluded by warning the Govern- 
| ment against the loss of Russian trade: 
's While Foreign Offices might frown 
upon Russia, counting-houses were go 
ing to smile upon her.” Not in the City 
of London, I fancy, unless the Bankers 
lchange their minds or the Soviet its 


| 
| 


| methods. 
| The remainder of the debate was 
lremarkable for an excellent maiden 
lspeech by Mr. Durr-Coorer, who 
lchowed a knowledge, a tolerance and 
wit that augur well for the young 
Jloods of the Tory Party, and an almost 
equally promising effort by Mr. Tayior, 
who won Lincoln for Labour at the 
| General Election. 

Tuesday, December 16th.—If trade 
with Russia does not revive it is not for 
lack of official support—on the part of 
the Soviet Government. According to 
Lord Newton nearly a thousand per- 
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miscellaneous services" of the Russian 
Mission have been admitted tothis coun 
try. Moreover their activities required 
the services of twenty couriers, who 
brought with thera sealed luggage, which: 
underwent no examination whateve: 
What was in those mysterious bags his 
lordship did not know, but, seeing that 
the main article of Russian export was 
revolutionary propaganda, he thought 
could guess. He urged that far 
greater stringency in the admission of 
Soviet officials should be exercised, and 
that any who were suspected of inter- 
fering with our domestic affairs should 
be summarily deported. 

A couple of months ago Lord Curzon 
might conceivably have 
taken a similarline. But 
the result of the General 
Election has _ restored 
his confidence. There 
was no flaw that he could 
see inthe adequacy of out 
visa system ; the numbei 
of persons connected witli 
the Russian Embassy did 
not seem unduly large ; 
and, as for the othe 
Russians admitted, they 
came mainly for ordin 
ary business purposes, 
“sometimes merely 
visit the British Mu- 
seum.”’ The public might 
rest assured that the 
Government would con 
tinue to take all possible 
steps to prevent them 
from waging a campaign 
against our institutions 
I place no credenc , how 
ever, in the rumour that 
the Chief Librarian is to 
be furnished with a ma- 
chine-gun. 

A defect in the military qualifications 
of the Secretary or State ror War 
was revealed when, in reply to a request 
for delay in the extension of Catterick 
Camp, he regretted his inability to 
“mark time.” 

The anticipation of a duel over the 
Housing Question, between the late 
Minister of Health and his successo: 
brought a large attendance. 

If neither was quite at his best, this 
was because the Housing problem re 
quires the mention of too many figures 
Mr. WaHeat ey set out to prove that it 
could not be solved by private enter- 
prise, while Mr. CHAMBERLAIN Was con- 
vinced that it could, provided that new 
methods of construction, such as Lord 
Weir's steel houses, were adopted. But 
there seemed to me to be a certain gin- 


he 


WE DID?” 


gerliness on 
what, after all, is the main cruz of the 


to | 








all sides in approaching 
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“By Jove! 


WRONG—1IT 's JONES.” 


JONES IS KEEN ON THE OLD customs! 
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THE FESTIVE SEASON. 








ital move, economically, hand-in-hand. 
People who charge a high price for their 
labour cannot expect abundant houses 
at pre-war rents. 

Wednesday, December 17th.—The 
last day of the debate on the Address 
was also the best. The Prime MINISTER 
put out his new Imperial Trade scheme, 
and drew the fire of most of the big guns 
opposite. Faithful to his pledge of * no 
food taxes'’ Mr. Batpwin has confined 
himself to an extension of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act and a subsidy 
for the development of inter-Imperial 
trade; but the modesty of his plan did 
not save it from attack by the Free 
Traders, both Labour and Liberal. Mr. 
SNOWDEN Was the most ferocious; Mr. 
Lioyp GroraE (who has a past on this 
question) was a little more restrained. 
But both saw in the scheme the germ 
of a general tariff. Mr. Cuurcaiit also 
has a past on this question—more than 
one, indeed. But he is the last man to 
| be afraid of his own ghost, or ghosts, and 
| he wound up the debate with a lively 
defence of his new chief's proposals. 





question, namely, that wages and cap- 





BOY-SONGS. 
V.—Brrps’ Latin. 
A.D. 1040. 

Ir he would have our memory filled 
With all the dusty lore of Rome, 
Why did our master choose to build 
His home so near the small birds’ 

home ? 
While we with rhetoric strive 
And over grammar pore, 
It seems that all the birds alive 
Are singing round the door. 


Sometimes the wisest of the birds 
Perch on the sill, though not for long; 
So have they learnt two Latin words 
And mix them sometimes with their 
song ; 
Beyond the wooden wall, 
From leafy gleams of sky, 
“ Venile, puert,” they call, 
“Venite, pueri !” 
Is it not hard to twist one’s brows 
O’er Priscran (would he had ne’er 
been born !) 
When birds are piping in the boughs 
From the first glimpses of the morn ? 


THEY 'RE JUST CARRYING IN A YULE-LOG TO HIS PLACE, 








a li id EMME 


(Pause) No, I 


I would their new-learnt lay 
Were not so plain to me ; 

“«Venite, puert,” they say 
As clearly as can be. 


I and the other boys are sure 
That we have rightly understood : 
The words with which they try to lur 
Our thoughts away into the wood. 
Before our master grew 
So old and grave and grim, 
Did never a bird, when skies were 











blue, 

Call “‘ Veni, puer,” to him ? 
D. M.S. - 
From an interview with the new | 
P.R.A. — é 
**T think I am rather old for the position ' a 
Mr. Dicksee was born on November 27, 1953.” 4 
: : Daily Paper. % 
Not a bit too old. ® 
From a list of Christmas services : é 
“ Evensong (with cards) at 4.” 4 
Parish Magazine. Ps 
, ae ie ; 
If we remember right, the same thing | i 
occurred last year; we fear it is be | i 


coming a habit. 


Laer 
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| THE EXPLANATION. 


I nore that I shall always have | 
enough control of my movements and 
| affairs—the entrances and exits of daily 
| life—to be able to absent me from pub- 
| licity awhile if by any chance I acquire 
|a black-eye. For walking out with a 
| black-eye is a double trial: the black- 
| eye is in itself a painful humiliation 
|and the explanation of it becomes a 
hore. 
Let me tell you. 
I emerged from the Temple Station 
| the other morning at the same moment 
as Fairclough. Fairclough is a good- | 
looking man, the usual age, carefully | 
dressed, whom I have known for years. | 
Short of having been inside his house or | 
even knowing where it is, and what the 
constitution of his family, if any, I may | 
be said to know him well. We sit often | 
next to each other at lunch, opposite 
each other at cards, and I can give him 
15in 100. That kind of intimacy. As | 
to his character—but you shall hear. 
oe My dear fellow!” I exclaimed, 
“what on earth has happened to you?” | 











For Fairclough, whose features are nor- 
mally in the most perfect condition, | 
was wearing a black-eye of such dimen- 
sions that a nimbus, an aura, of purple | 
and green spread beyond the surgical | 
shade which was supposed to conceal | 
the blemish and mottled the surround- | 
ing territory of brow and cheek. | 
Fairclough told me. 
His foot had caught in a loose mat | 
as he entered the dining-room; he had | 
fallen and hit his eye against the side 
board. . 
I expressed sympathy; he smiled | 
wanly, and we parted in search of our} 
| offices, saying simultaneously, “See you | - ‘i 
at lunch.” | Near-sighted Dame. “OH, DEAR, THES! 
| On my way to lunch [ caught up} poxs ove pur THe LETTER IN?” 
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NEW-FANGLED PILLAR-BOKES! WHERE 














with Fairclough talking to a man on| —_- 
the pavement. }room, he had fallen and caught his eye 
“And hit it a fearful crack against | on the corner of the sideboard. : 
the sideboard,” he was Say ing. i « Take care you don’t get ery sipelas,” 
eg Rough luck!” said the man. said the man and passed on. 
Fairclough and I walked on together, I may say at once that ours is a club 
and I was thus, if not in the best, in the | where black eyes are rare, and Fair- 
second best, position to observe what a | clough’s therefore came in for a share 
| Sensation a man with a black-eye can 
; cause in a London thoroughfare. | 
| should say that, next to an Italian re 
pairing the asphalte, it is the most 
exciting spectacle extant, although, of | spot. 
course, a policeman taking a motorist’s | He told them. 
number would never be neglected by | He said that he had tripped on a 
the real epicure of sensation. “ | loose mat as he was entering his dining- 
In Trafalgar Square we met a mutual | room and had fallen and hit his eye on 
uequaintance, a famous comedian, who | the sideboard. 
asked Fairclough what on earth he had While we were washing our hands 
been doing. two men inquired about the origin of 
Fairclough told him. the injury which Fairclough had re- 
His foot, he said, had tripped on a 
loose mat as he was entering his dining- 


| 
i 
| . 
he notice, 

While we were hanging up our coats 
i three men, one after the other, asked 
| him where he had picked up that beauty 


ceived. 
Fairclough told them. 








During lunch he was asked by a dozen 
men how he came to have damaged 
himself like that. 
caught sight of him as they entered 
the door; others as they were about to 


Some of these men | 


sit down ; others as they were beginning | 


to choose their lunch and write it down, 
and these broke off their choosing in 
order to commiserate with Fairclough 
I had not thought of him as so popular. 
Indeed, with two eyes in a normal state 
he had always seemed a rather neglig- 
ible man; but thus contused he was a 
magnet. 

To each one in turn, unless two or 
more happened to surround him at once, 
Fairclough related the occurrence. He 
had tripped, he said, over a loose mat 
as he entered his dining-room and had 
fallen and hit his eye against the side 
board. 

« Very dangerous things, those rugs,” 
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| and hit his eye on 


| second is that every 
| man who heard the 


| what mess old Fair- 


| such is the simplic- 


'for instance, to 
| “come off it!” if I 


| ever veracious ! 
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said one of the men, one of our leading 
jesters. 

Another, also famous for chaff, said, 
“I’m surprised you don’t stay indoors. 
Very serious if you caught cold in it.” 

Fairclough said that he had been 
nursing it in the dark for two days but 
was too busy to stay in any longer. 

In the smoking-room three other 
} men asked Fairclough what was the 
| matter with his eye, and he told them. 
Ife told them patiently and carefully, 
and then, when he had finished his coffee 
and his eigar, he returned to his office. 

ne * “4 

Now there are (to me) two interesting 
points about this calamitous and mono- 
tonous history. One is that my poor 
friend was telling the truth : he actually 
had caught his foot 
on a loose rug, fallen 





The 


the sideboard. 


explanation said to 
himself, “ I wonder 


clough has been get- 
ting intonow?” But 


ity of Fairclough’s 
personality that no 
one even hinted 
scepticism. 

How I can hear 
them requesting me, 


had put up such an 
explanation, how- 


E. V. L. 





“A School of Church 
Music will be held on 
Friday evening from 10.30 to 5.30, for Clergy, 





| Organists and Choirmasters.” 
| 


Diocesan Magazine. 
All-night “* Waits” must look to their 
laurels, 





“Technical Assistant (21), apprenticed in 
200 million gasworks, desires post as Assistant.” 
Technical Journal, 


He seems to have had some experience. 





From a medical advertisement :— 


“Wuat to po Wen Bapy Has a Cop.” 
Fillet it! Provincial Paper. 





From a broadcasting programme :— 


“8.30.—The Very Rev. ——, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Apologetics: Religious Address, 
9.0. Cantata. 


‘SLeepers, WaxKeE.’” 
Wireless Paper. 
We imagine that the Professor has since 
given a lesson in Apologetics to the 





compiler of the programme. 








“ALCOVES AND SECRET HIDING-PLACES WHERE 
AND OVERHEAR OTHER PEOPLE’S CONVERSATION.” 





THE STATE OF FILMLAND. 
II.—Hovsixea. 

DespteE its large and steadily-increas- 
ing population, Filmland would seem to 
have no housing problem. Rarely is 
the eye distressed by the pathetic spec- 
tacle of newly-married couples tramp- 
ing forlornly in search of desirable resi- 
dences. The Filmland house-agent is 
a nice, polite, obliging fellow, cheerful 
at times to the point of frivolity. Even 
in the suburbs one may actually see 
empty houses ; these, it would appear, 
are left unoccupied in order that 
harassed criminals may have some- 
where to deposit their gagged and 
doped victims. 


This pleasant state of affairs is the 








PEOPLE MAY 


more surprising to the stranger in that 
he so infrequently sees a Filmland brick- 
layer building a house; and when that 
does occur the bricklayer in question is 
invariably a comic bricklayer who seems 
to be better at dropping bricks than lay- 
ing them. No doubt, however, there 
is behind this universal willingness on 
the part of the hospitable Filmlanders 
to amuse the visitor to their shores 
more than meets the eye. It may be 
that the penchant of the Filmland brick- 
layer for gay buffoonery makes for a 
more rapid trade output than is com- 
mon among the less hilarious artisans 
of other lands. The point should be 
worthy of investigation by the student 
of labour conditions. Anyway, there 
are the houses, and very nice houses 
too, some of them. 

Rents must be fairly reasonable in 
Filmland, for the number of people who 
live magnificently in country mansions 


and medieval castles is amazing. 
Almost everybody who is anybody and 
can afford to wear evening dress lives 
in a country mansion or a medieval 
castle. Wonderful places they are, too 
—and such staircases! It is not sur- 
prising that the residents like to spend 
a lot of their time walking up and down 
stairs ; they must feel more prosperous 
every time they do it. 

If these sumptuous residences have 
a drawback, it is that the architect 
has insisted upon constructing alcoves 
and secret hiding-places where people 
may conceal themselves and overheat 
other people’s conversation. Many a 
wealthy Filmlander has been brought 
to public disfavour and even ruin by 





CONCEAL 


living in or visiting one of these houses. 
You would suppose 
that a person with 
a guilty conscience 
would not take the 
risk, but no doubt 
he (or she) considers 
that the staircase is 
worth it. 

It isan unwritten 
law of Filmland that 
couples who are un 
happy in their mar- 
ried life must be very 
rich, and live in luxu 
rious flats amid th« 
giddy whiri of a 
great city ; therefore 
no expense has been 
spared to meet the 
requirements of this 
extensive and profit- 
able class of client. 
Everything that a 
conscientious archi- 
tect and house-fur- 
nisher can think of 
as calculated to re- 
flect ironically a loveless marriage is 
there in lavish profusion. A husband 
and wife, living in one of these flats, 
soon get thoroughly soaked in that at- 
mosphere of mutual contempt and sus- | 
picion which in Filmland is necessary | 
to the slow but sure realisation that | 
money is not everything. It takes | 
months of expensive misery and misun- | 
derstanding to bring this about, but the 
flat pegs away with its moral lesson, | 
and eventually the tenants kiss one 
another in the best bedroom and go 
away and live happily ever after—prob- 
ably in the great wild spaces. 

Mention of the great wild spaces 
brings me to a very important side-line 
of the Filmland house question, namely, 
the provision of log-cabins, trappers’ 
huts, ranch buildings, miners’ shacks 
and so cn. Business in these is good, 
as quite a lot of Filmlanders have a 
perfect passion for great wild spaces. 
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' shack are very popular with ); 
i es . f 
| old men who wish to die and “S& f \ 


| ferocious attack. 


| tions of over-crowding. 


| on “ Why Women Make 
| Good Mothers " by the 


| ally. But how seldom 
}t8 16 realised that the 


| Pince-nez in their case. 





low stairs they are speak- 
| ing of her Grace with « 
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Sometimes they seek them out for trade|““Oh, I understand. Thank G -ar-| gree en ife, then lifts lid ¢ , 
but more often they have a|kiss.” And tl ai Smet | sompedh Wile, then lifts lid after lid of 
urposes, ten , ‘ 8. And the maid, blushing at her] the golden dishes, and finally settles 
sentimental reason, or wish to be some- | daring, blurts out, “ We've all read it,|down to his egg. He stares at the 
s-hara ay CC ! ‘ ; " : a . _¢ . ’ 4 AR: o% f 
where where they can sit all alone on your Grace, and think it simply splen-| radiant butler and his smiling min 
a lofty peak and blow their chests out, | did. ions, and remarks without sympathy 
or look sad and wistful, according to On that glad morning the Duchess ' * Everybody seems beastly cheerful this 
their oe ‘ties morning.” He shoves aside 
The log-cabin and lonely The Daily Guff from his plate 
and asks when it will be un- 
( derstood that he likes to see 
leave a young girl or a simple SS ' * i} - The Morning Post at break- 
boob to fight the battle of f y ‘| ” fast 
life with the help of an axe, N / : The butler, a tactful man, 
a faithful dog and an unde- ~ retires, taking bis staff with 
—— 
| 


cipherable document. These him, though he would dearly 
old fellows have a rooted ob- like to stay. “I am reading 
jection to dying within rea- The Post this morning, dar 
sonable distance of a railway ling,” says her Grace. 
station, and so the log cabin, She has not called him 
isolated in the midst of ‘darling” since the third 
a great white silence, with inniversary of her wedding 
snow banking up over the = day, and the Duke bestows 
roof and dropping down the - lm - = on her a stare similar in ever, 
chimney, meets a very real / fo vo detail to the one he gave the 
need and is in constant de- SAA butler. “ Dolookat The Dai 
mand. It is a picturesque Guff,” she adds. 
building when the snow has i icaae deieitieeiiiends oor ‘eubinnid: danamnin aatemimaniiiel With an air of protest he 
been scraped off it; a trifle ; i ees ain pT ae er contemptuously unfolds the 
draughty inside, judging from the way |rises briskly, eager to begin the day.| sheet, to find what everybody else has 
things are blown about, but fitted with | Her bright carolling in the bathroom] already seen. 
a stout door that is capable of holding | and at the dressing-table fills the house} “Did you write this? All by your- 
out almost indefinitely against the most | with gaiety. It wakes the Duke, who] self? No, but really?” asks the Duke, 
' wonders what the dooce can have come} pride struggling with amazement in his 
over Anne, | honest English face. With pretty nods 
and sidelong glances her 
Grace confesses. 
He jumps from his 
, chair, passes swiftly 
round the table and 
takes his wife in his 
arms. “ Why, my dear, 
you are a genius!” he 
exclaims, “And to think 
that I never knew.” 
Soon, you may be sure, 
the telephone bell rings 
busily with the calls of 
friends who hasten to 
congratulate. Telegrams 
pour in from all parts of 
the country. Her Grace's 
mother isane arly visitor 
“My child!” she cries 
folding her to her bosom 
And it is with a new 
spring in his step and 
a proud light in his eye 
new awe. The butler, a ~y get tn 
i , to his ciub mt day, 
putting down the pape: “ THESE OLD FELLOWS HAVE A ROOTED OBJECTION TO DYING WITHI! where he mentions to his 


at last and replacing his RAILM TION.” 
ple 5 REASONABLE DISTANCE OF A RAILWAY STATION friends, “ My wife, you 
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Taking everything into consideration, 
those desirous of resid- 
ing amid the great wild 
spaces of Filmland are 
well catered for, and as 
yet there are no indica- 


A LITERARY DUCHESS. 


THE reader of an article 





Duchess of Bling, in The 
Daily Guff, experiences 
certain emotions, natur- 


event creates no small 
thrill in the ducal house- 
hold also ! 

Ere yet it is dawn, be- 





f ; ’ lai ress 
remarks that it strikes him as a parti-| The Duke descends to breakfast, pro- | know—writes In thi daily Pre 
| quite a graceful pen. 


cularly able piece of work. The second | cee ling by way of the picture gallery, | 
kitchenmaid thinks it’s lovely. ithe ballroom, the banqueting-hall, the 
A copy of the paper is placed dis- | unhaunted chamber, and so along the] «At Lingfield a “ a N. i ne 
creetly on her Grace’s tray by the maid| west corridor to the head of the great | ee ee aiat sairy Page ae 
who takes early tea to her bedside. | staircase He prefers this route ak ena 
Her Grace regards it at first with faint | cause of the exercise. 


eo) 
perplexity, then says, smiling kindly, Entering the breakfast-room, 








No one can touch him when it is a 
he | question of plates and stakes 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Co-Optimists ” (Pavace). 

Co-OPERATION and optimism are two 
such excellent things that one is glad 
to see that admirable firm of enter- 
tainers, The Co-Optimists, coming back 
into their best form. A certain stale- 
ness seemed to hang over them for a 
period ; but now—I hope they will not 
disdain the compliment—they are a 
| credit to their distinguished forbears, 
| The Follies, at their best; and some- 
| times run them very close indeed. 
| After the opening chorus, in which 
each favourite in turn is spot-lit and 
makes his or her introduction in punning 
quatrains of unequal merit; a senti- 
mental trio, in which Mr. STaniey 
Ho.ioway in a eupeptic manner sings 
of Lov, capably assisted by two charm- 
ing Co-Optimistes, Miss Doris BENTLEY 
and Miss Nera Unperwoop; and a 
prehistoric sketch, after E. T. Reep, 
which gave us nothing which we had 
not seen better done in this now some- 
what outworn genre,the team really gets 
into its stride with a most diverting 
turn, in which Mr. GinBert Crixps, the 
| premier comic lion of the troupe, “ de- 
| fying the Actors’ Association,” gave us a 
| whole double pantomime,“The Babes in 
| the Wood” and “ Robin Hood,” by a deft 
| manipulation of hats, wands, weapons 
and other properties, including the 
'most valuable property of all, a face 
which seems capable of almost infinite 
expansion, contraction and adroit dis- 
tortion. Followed, after a graceful 
sentimental interlude by the Misses 
BentLey and UnpERwooD, a quite first- 
rate piece of work by the gentlemen of 
the troupe, Messrs. BurnaBy, GIDEON, 
Cuarves, Hottoway, MELForD and 
the aforesaid Ca:tps—* Operatic Motor- 
ing’’—in which a very 
entertaining book by 
Mr. GREATREX NEWMAN 
was fitted to an ingeni- 
ous medley of popular 
airs of the last twenty 
years or 80. 
| I should like to submit 
at this point that, if Mr. 
NeWMAN is responsible, 
as my programme seems 
to indicate, forall the new 
turns, he deserves a most 
hearty vote of thanks. 
He has a capacity for 
turning a lyric in the 
musical-comedy sense, or 
a ballad, with greater 
neatness and less fatuity 
than is common, and has 
at command a repertory 
of really jolly silly jokes, 
which may not perhaps 
look so very wonderful in 











OonLY——” 


“ SUPPORT.” 





Mr. Ginert Curips (prompter) 


the accompaniment of high spirits, 
are the life-blood of this sort of show. 
Mr. Austin Metrorp and Miss Anira 
Exson, a very dainty young lady, inter- 
pose a more than usually attractive senti 
mental duet—“‘ In Chelsea Somewhere.’ 
In “The Man Who Smokes a Pipe,” 
Mr. Cuiips goes as near /ése-majesté in 








2, 


Mr. Davinpskt BuRNABOFF. 


the presentation of a Pr-me M-n-st-r as 
is allowable; but, as this study is an en- 
tirely friendly one and unquestionably 


an excellent advertisement for the first | 


commoner in the realm, I take it no- 
thing untoward will be done about it; 
other Ministers may indeed be led to 
consider if something similar couldn't 
be arranged for them. 
| what Mr. GLapsTtone would have said 
jin 1884! 





Mr, Avstiw Merronp (to Miss Anrra Ersoy). “I was HER 








print, but offered at a good speed and to | 
| excellent joke, which I hope our Russian | 
visitors may be able to see—a riotous | 


Sut I wonder | 


silently symbolises the 





The first part closed with a really 


|parody of The Bat, The Blue Bird and 
| the DraGuiterr Ballet, beginning with 
}a lifelike presentation of the cleverly 
| calculated eccentrics of Mr. Nixrra Ba- 
| LIEFF, followed by the most diverting 
|‘* Song of the Very Volgar Boatmen, 
in which Mr. “ Sranistaus Hornova’s 
jrich voice boomed forth in a plausibl, 
| Museovitish manner. Mr. “ Davipsx: 
3URNABOFF’S’’ “Flickering of the Swan, 
to the strains of Sarnt-Saéns, if it was 
|something of a sacrilege on the very 
| boards on which the admirable Pavioy 
first made her lovely swan quive: 
exquisitely to death, was a satisfactory 
grotesque, point being added by th 
shooting of an arrow from the wings 
jinto the large of the back—a_ jok« 
ithat of course has an eternal qual 
lity and by the stage-manager giving 
ithe coup de grdce: with a miss-firing 
| pistol. The full strength of the com 
pany ragged “ Le Train Bleu ” in an out 
rage happily named “ Le ’Bus Rouge, 
|in which the company was apprecialh] 
laugmented by a new and excellent 
version of an old Follies’ device. I am 
sorry we were not permitted to see the 
lfirst performance of “The Unfaithful 
Charlotte an ‘ operette dans: 
iin no Acts, founded on an old Cossac 
lezend,‘ Where my Caviare has Rested,’ 
because it augurs well; and I hope Mr. 
| Newman and his colleagues will pro- 
| ceed to extremities in this promising 
| matter. 

| Of the second part I liked the full 
company in an audacious restaurant 
idyll; and “The Silent Prompter,” 
which I will leave Mr. Punch’s artist 
| explain the motive,drew delighted laugh 
iter from a now thoroughly warmed-up 
house. An‘‘educational 
version of the triangulai 
drama has also a novel 
and most ingenious point 
which description would 
spoil. Two favourite 
items from the last pro- 
gramme, “Crinoline 
Gown’ and a brace of bal- 
lads, were repeated by the 
ever-vopular Mr. Met- 
VILLE GipEon. I could 
_wishthat this artist | 
would sometimes vary a 
little that saccharine note | 
of wistful poignancy; | 
think his performance 
would gain. But I am 
sure his audience does 
not, on the whole, agree 
with me, and as a good 
business man he is no 
doubt right to continue 
with a sound selling line. 
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BOBBIE TAKES HIS POWDER LIKE A 


“ Missi ethe’ Bus,” itl hicl »item 
gM amglly aur el gcadbcciganade THE SAINTLY CREDITOR. 


even in this admirable new programme 
i lta 4, Ou wi 


| can compare forartistry, isalsorepeated UH, df 








Mr. Cuinps is at his best; Miss Her-| Such pounds and pounds are 
| MIONE BApDELEY is as good as any é 
thing in this kind can possibly be Why / U CAUSE ho 
oh why, has she not more todo? <A / ub super nt 
most satisfactory show. T 1 as the t 
Of pantomime, 
From a description of the State open- | aay pein ited 


| ing of Parliament :— 
“ The blue ribbon of the Star and Garter 
lent a fitting touch of splendour.” 
Sunday Paper | 
Splendour coupled with sobriety. 


to feel profoundly bored 
n people t 

tue was its own reward, 
joy. 


I used 
Wi 


] ime asa boy 


Containing some interiot 


[ took the notion in my skull, 
Or bagged it fron 
ritue WAS € xtremely dull 


From a fe uilleton : 
“For answer 


{ 
' 
' 

Patsy put her head in his.” | _ poem other 549, 

Weekly Paper. | That v 

| One of those heroes with a fine open lf that w 
| countenance 

| . | We change w 


quuumannnentnmeees 
h man, 


between England and the All-Blacks To goodness for its 
“England Rugby was never better than it | Finds it a healthier tonic than 
is to-day; forward science as applied to the | His Pp nch of breakfast salts at dawn 
| Same by W. W. Wakefield brings out 
dernism at its best, and the materiel 
Was never more luxurious.”— Mos ning L’aper. 
In that case it's about time the English ; 
backs went into hard training for} Helps him to tolerate his wile 
January 3rd | And fills his veins with vitamins. 


is all that virtue did. 


th years. The growing 


| From an article on the coming mat« : 
own sake drawn, 


mo- | be 
outside | The knowledge of his own pure hife 
Lived in a world dyed dark with 


sins 
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| Such 
That warms me up like bubbling wine 
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GIRL 


is the sweet and conscious thrill 


In paying Uncle Sam his bill 
While Fi ince goes on neglecting mine 


With Italy the thing ’s the same: 
Were Mussonrnt at my side 


| Panting to settle up his claim 


I should prefer my English pride 


|} And what if France and Italy 


Return their loans to Uncle Sam, 
Yet still refuse to “ part ” for me? 
It's doubly pleased and proud I am 


Shall I not feel where’er I go 
That clouds of heavenly blessing pou 
(Mixed with a little rain and snow) 
On me the matchless creditor ? 


Shall not the thought that, free from 
suile, 
I lift the load from all men's backs, 
Help to enlarge the unctuous smile 
With which I pay my income-tax ? 
Oh, France and Italy, to whom 
I lent those pots of £ s. d., 
I fail to find a cause of qloom 
In your superb insolvency. 
This as the day 
Of Santa's sleigh. 
What are a few score million 
pounds to me? Evor 
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THE WOMAN THAT WANTED BROCKLEY. 


Jusr at this time of year I confess 
| I am a little reluctant to tell this story. 
| It may conceivably check the flow of 
Christmas charity, which would be a 
pity. If there is any period of the year 
which might be set apart as a close 
time for rogues it is certainly the pre- 
sent. What with frost and fog, one 
thing and another, they cannot be get- 
ting much fun out of the pursuit of their 
normal vocation in the open street. 

Still, it is almost too good to lose. 
One of those coincidences that really 


give the ready man his opportunity, 
the sort of thing that hitherto I had 


only read of in books. (There is a story 
rather like it, by the way, in CHARLES 
BrookFiELp's Random Reminiscences.) 
But this one actually happened to me, 
only about a week ago. 

In the issue of Punch for Febru- 
1923, there appeared a little 
story of mine called ‘The Two Samar- 
It was, like so many stories of 


One 


our childhood, founded on fact. 


| bleak afternoon I was addressed while 
| on my way to the club by an elderly 


| 
| 
| 


| plete the journey ; 





woman in black, prosperous enough in 
appearance, who wanted directions how 
to proceed to Brockley. Apparently 
she was applying for a situation with 
some family there as cook-housekeeper, 
and she was on the verge of tears. 
Brockley, she had imagined, was in 
London, and she had incautiously come 


| up without enough to pay for her fare 


any further. It would cost about four- 
and-sixpence more, I gathered, to com- 
if she failed to get 
down that day all her labour would 
have been in vain. 

Well, though inwardly I had the 
gravest doubts, I handed over five shil- 
lings, and she stuffed them away into a 
little bag that she carried with trembling 
hands. And she said, in a rather shaky 
voice, “Oh, you dear!” 

So far the story as I told it was 
strictly accurate, though afterwards the 
habit of the fiction-writer prevailed, and 
| added a trifle of embroidery. I con- 
fess that it worried me, that exclamation 

hers. I could not quite make up 
my mind whether the expression was 
merely inartistic, or whether it might 
not be an ebullition of genuine emotion. 

Well, the other afternoon, as I was 
walking down to the club again (it was 
one of those very foggy afternoons), I 
heard myself addressed once more in 
nearly the same words. 

‘“« Excuse me troubling you, Sir,” she 
began, “ but I wonder if you could tell 
me how to get to Brockley ?” 

I looked up sharply, you may be sure, 
and there she was—the same fat florid 
face, the same prosperous figure in a 








sober, respectable black dress, the same 
little bag clutched in a bl ack-gloved 
hand. 4 could hardly believe it at first. 
It seemed too good to be true. 

“ Would you mind walking with me 
a minute?” I said. ‘I’m rather ina 
hurry. What is it precisely you want?” 

She turned to accompany me, no- 
thing loth, and began the old story | 
again, almost in the same words. She | 
had come up from the country that | 
morning in answer to an advertisement. 
And there she was. If she failed to 
get down to Brock!ey—all for lack of a 
beggarly four-and-sixpence—it would 
be money wasted. She had nothing 
but her return ticket. 

The burly figure of a policeman 
loomed up indistinctly through the fog. 
I stopped 

“You might let me see that return 
half,’ I said easily. 


had some nerve. 
and began to search, 
She executed a gesture 
express despair. 

“There now! 
lost it too. 
to-night I don’t know.” 

“‘T doubt if you will,” 
there, in the fog, is a constable. | 
brought you in this direction because, 
nearly two years ago, you waylaid me 
just about here with the same story. 
You wanted to go to Brockley in 
answer to an advertisement for a cook- 
housekeeper then.” 

She displayed no emotion whatso- 
ever. But she had nothing new to say; 
she had to fall back on her old story. 

“T have to be there this afternoon, 
Sir,” she repeated. “If you cou!d give 
me a little ‘elp.” 


I must ’ave gone and 


‘Suppose we go across here and tell | 
I sug- 


the story to that policeman?” 
gested. “‘When we met two years ago 
I gave you five shillings.” 

“You were a dear,” she said sur- 
prisingly. So surprisingly that I burst 
out laughing. I had not expected that 
little touch to be repeated. 

I suppose I ought to have led her 
gently but firmly towards that massive 
constable. One has a duty to society 
in these matters, as many admirable 
bodies are always warning us. It was 
mere weakness to allow the woman 
to continue her depredations without 
making the slightest effort to check her. 

At the same time she had not done 
me, personally, any harm. To be quite 
just, I had made considerably more out 
of her than the wretched five shillings 
she had extracted from me last time. 
Perhaps I really owed her another. 

No, I did not go quite so far as that. 
But it was a very foggy afternoon. I 
looked round to see if my policeman was 


I will say for the woman that she | 
She opened her bag | 
but without effect. | 
intended to | 


And ’ow I’m to get ’ome 


I putin. “ Over | 
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[still there, and he seemed to have been 
swallowed up. When I turned round 
again to address my companion she had 
also disappeared. I saw a dim shadow 
hastily retreating towards Whitehall. 
I made no attempt to pursue it. 





person altogether. Perhaps there is 
always a great demand for cook-house- 
| keepers at Brockley. But, if she is my 
| old acquaintance, I think it is time sh¢ 
jinvented a new story. 





INTERCHANGE OF CULTURE. 

[One of the Lamas now in London received 
from the representative of The Evening Stand 
ard the first cigarette picture he had ever scen 
“This gift,” says our contemporary, “ made hin 
an ardent collector at once.”] 
Wuen higher thinking was a shade 

More elevated than at present, 
| Some lofty intellects essayed 
(Conspicuously Mrs. Besant), 
| By borrowing from wise Tibet, 

To strengthen England's erudition, 
But left us to repay the debt 
Or make at least a composition. 





Our small resources, if perhaps 
Defective in the higher knowledge, 

Should just suffice to fill the gaps 
Left by an esoteric college ; 

| I mean the cards the smoker gets 

(Each picture with a text to back it 

| By- -products of the cigarettes 

| That sell at sixpence for the packe' 


| Whereby our children gravely learn 
To mark the habits of the weevil, 
| To cheat the boll-worm or discern 
The house-fly that her ways are evil; 
To con the lives of flour or tea, 
The cars the idle rich insist on, 
Or locos of the L.N.E. 
| With inset drawings of the piston. 


| Since all the secrets science guards 
Belong to him who can amass a 
Complete collection of the cards, 
Then let us send the light to Lhasa; 
Let chelas hand the begging-bowl, 
And let our kids, “acquiring merit,” 
Yield up a not too sparing dole 
Out of the riches they inherit. 


Though, if the lamas spread the craze, 
Tibet will know an added danger 
When devil-dancers pause to gaze 
Expectant on the smoking stranger; 
When on the Road of Sultan CHanpb 
The young Lahuli and his sister 
Hold up the yak-team to demand, 
“Got any cigarette-cards, Mister? 


” 








From the advertisement of a registry- 
office :— 
‘Many Goop Marps or Art Kixks.”’ 
Lecal Paper. 
Personally, we were looking for a girl 
| without one. 
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Of course she may have been another 
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| First Sporisman (in trook), “I Frew as 1 I’p SWALLOWED ALL 


Second ditto (owner of the fishing). “THen you'’LL HAVE TOPUT 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
| (By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


se1NG one of those humdrum people who find ordinary 
| life an almost all-sufficing element, I own that the spectacle 
| of Mr. Ancernon Biackwoop, leaping like a flying-fish out 
| of time and space through the best part of a score of short 
| stories, is to me slightly distressing as well as dazzling. 
Tongues of Fire (JENKixs), however, is undoubtedly a book 
to buy if you enjoy being, as one of its characters says, 
‘all turned round;” for there are barely a dozen of its 
pages which do not induce in the reader something of that 
‘‘awe, horror and admiration” which were felt, if I have 
the words right, by the unforgettable fisherman who went 
down into the maelstrom. To those who like their marvels 
in measured doses, I recommend “The World-Dream of 
McCallister,” in which a genuine mystical experience is con- 
densed, as | think such things often are, into a few trivial 
words which have the property of exuding, so to speak, 
their undiminished content. For a skilful blend of the 
homely and horrible, I would prescribe the book's title-piece, 
the unvarnished tale of a judgment which was not de- 
ferred till the Last Day, and “Playing Catch,” which 
has the additional merit of carrying its own explanation. 
«S$. 0. 8." deals convincingly with an Alpine rescue, accom- 
plished through something lke telepathy ; while “‘ Nephelé,” 
which recounts the brief intervention of a Roman dancing- 
girl in the affairs of her modern second self, makes, at any 
rate, a very graceful bid for ths suspension of disbeliet. 
Thorough-going mystery-lovers will prefer ‘The Pikestaffe 
Case,” in which a middle-aged roathematician, the perfect 
lodger of a genteel but not incurious landlady, finds “a new 
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THE FISH IN THE STREAM.” 

EM BACK IF THEY'RE UNDER A PcUND. THAT’sS THE RULE HERI 


direction” and betakes himself along it with one of his 
pupils. This and “ Malahide and Forden” occupy, | think 
the sumnnt of Mr. BLackwoop's vertiginous art. But, if you 
want to see what enchanting work he can do without any 
occult aid whatever, read “ Lost” and “ The Falling Glass. 





The initials “J. J.” have a friendly ring in English ears 
from their association both with fact and fiction. They are 
worn to-day with great distinction not only by the Master 


of Trinity but by M. Jusseranp, the eminent French diplo- | 


matist and author, who has made a special study of English 
letters and written about them with solid knowledge, keen 
appreciation and that happy blend of lucidity and vivacity 
in which his countrymen have always excelled. In his new 
volume, The School for Ambassadors and Other Essays 
(Fisher Unwin), the paper on “ What to Expect of Shake 
speare " is a masterpiece of sanity, and the contrast between 
the encyclopedic inaccuracy of SHAKESPEARE and the 
encycloy adic pedantry of Ben Jonson would have glad 
dened the heart of BaGrnor. ‘Good company is worth a 
carriage ;” here it is worth more, for one travels in contact 
with a richly-stored mind which wears its learning like a 
flower and never makes one feel conscious of inferiority 
M. Jusseranp has always been a lover of games and physica! 
exercises, climbing and swimming and real tennis; and, in a 
delightful paper on “the game of kings,” he has solved the 
problem of the derivation of the English version of its name 


The longest, most opportune and most valuable essay in the | 
book is that from which it takes its name—a truly luminous | 
survey of the origin, growth and vicissitudes of that high | 
calling, enriched with a wealth of felicitous anecdote and ' 


based on the experience of a lifetime devoted to realizing 
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its highest aims. For M. Jt SSERAND | 
entered the diplomatic service nearly | 
fifty years ago, in the year in which he 
attained his majority, and since 1902 


| has been Ambassador at Washington 


| the comparatively harmless trades of artist and cu 


I find in Mr. Bisnor’s Life of Roose 
vecT that the Presipent described him 
as “one of the best men I have ever 
known.” The spirit which animates 
this volume, and especially the noble 
passage on the League of Nations (on 
pp. 66-68), bears out this high eulogium 
The good old ghosts are obsolete 
The gibbering and moaning chorus, 
The witching hour, the lonely beat 
They ‘re washouts, and they ve ceased 
to bore us: ‘ 
They were too circumscribed, too staid, | 
Too closely linked with prune and | 
prism 
To slake the thirst for thrills displaye i 
By our ve racious hedonism. ; | 


They left a gap not lightly filled ; 

But Mr. F. Brevr Youna, undaunted 
Attempts it and contrives to build 
A house whose every brick is haunted 

Cold Harbour (Coturins) fairly teems 
With spr 10ks of such recondite powe! 

That common folk dissolve in screams 
And even reverend churchmen cowe! 


And amply though he satisfies 
Seekers of goose-flesh stimulation, 
He no less lavishly supplies 
Theories of elucidation ; 
Three false, though plausible, of these 
He gives before the true one's stated 
And that is grim enough to please 
Lovers of shocks however sated 


| It was said by Henry James concern ‘ 

ing the human faun in a famous mas- 

terpiece of HawrHorne’s that he “ falls | 

short of being «a creation;” and [ trust | Gis (knittir 
Miss L. C. Honarr will forgive my re | 1 °n. RUN AWAY AS 
iterating the comment d propos ot the | Child. “Weru 


satyric Villain ol The Pape Moon (Ar- | - 
NOLD). Greville Fane and his father Jonathan, though plying 
lealer 


respectively, are given to strange transformations of person 


| and character, of which pointed ears, Incipient hoofs and 


| Jake, her sworn admirer, is the father of Ap) c) 


rie 
spells of wanton cruelty or merriment are the principal symp 
toms. Women, however, were said to find Gre: 
and, having seduced a young dancer, Apri! Arliss, with ¢ 
treme facility, he immediately proceeds to wed her frien 
Rachel. Rachel is assured by Gre: ille that his sober cousin 
5 Id: and 


le 
e alluring, 
x 


i 


Jake puts up with theinnuendoin order to spare Rachel. Ap 


| 


herself is taken in and cared for by the third and most attrac 


tive of Miss Hopart’s jeunes filles, theart-student, finn Live- 


} 
| 
} 
} 


j 


ne. 


say,and Ann goes out as a model for the altogether to meet the 


expectant mother’s expenses. J?achel meanwhile enjoys an 


| creasingly uneasy time with her sinister husband, and her 


uneasiness hecomes acute when April's child is discovered 
to possess the satyr-like attributes of (iv rather than 
the all-British qualities of Jake. However, a tolerably 
happy ending is engineered by the extinction of 


’ 


Gre e, 





gi who set out, I feel, to be the chief asset of the story and 


INDON CHARIVARL , v7 
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child). “Ir you RE NOT A GOOD LITTLE GIRL, 


” 


7 socks for disobedient 
D NEVER COME BACK. 


you LL FINISH MY SOCKS BEFORE you Go, won'T you?” 





fended by becoming something of a nuisance. 
of course, of the semi-supernatural is that it dispels any 


| idea of ordinary human responsibility, and a novel of moral, 


The worst, 


or immoral, issues is bound, whether it likes it or not, to be 
a novel of responsibilities shouldered or shirked. Ann is 
lithe only one of Miss Hopart’s characters with a full 
| fledged (1 should say a superabun lantly feathered) con 
science. And Ann is far and away het best achievement 
| But she is not enough to redeem the ambiguous fantasy of 
Ithe rest of the book 


a ad 
| The legend that the English cannot understand the Irish 
character was probably invented by an Irishman. There 
uch mystery in the typical Hibernian nature as in 
| any other temperament of the sons of men, but no more 
Indeed, Irishmen are even startlingly candid about Ireland 
and about themselves. There is, for instance, scant reti- 
Sir Wuutam Orren’s Stories of Old Ireland and 


| cence in } 
| Myself (WuntiamMs AND NoRGATE), nor are the sketches and 
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has provided them with relations and a 
past, and I think the children for whom 
his book is intended will, if they he not 
too sophisticated nowadays, like to 
meet their old favourites in this ingeni- 
ous setting. I am not sure, however, 
that they will approve our author's 
rather irritating puns. But this is a 
venial offence after all. It seems to 
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me that Mr. MACKENZIE sometimes uses z 
a corrupt text, but 1 am very grateful 4 | 
for Green Gravel,” “ Gregory Griggs’ Fa | 
and “Tommy Trot.” Perhaps he 2 
doesn’t know of the nursery rhym: 
cure for grown-ups’ insomnia or how 
eagerly the patients who are unde: 
treatment add to their collection of 
magic runes. Mr. A. H. Warson has 
| provided a running accompaniment of 
|delicate and imaginative drawings 
WAGES ae | which suffer, I should judge, from to 
Wee iN 1h | great a reduction in scale. 
lj HH | | In Itedeliff (HutrcHinson) Mr. Even 
| PHILLYOTTS gives abundant measure 
(a | Indeed I am inclined to think that the 
: | | measure is too abundant, so crowded 
~, 
— lis the stage, so voluble the characters 
| massed upon it. Their dialogue is ; 
me Ao, jalways crisp and humorous, but to r 
Ky Yad | much of the best of good things can b t 
¢ S |a little tiresome. This, however, is m 
Y rc nly quarrel with a story in which Mi 
| PHILLPOTTS Is mainly in excellent form ; 
>, ; | The scene is laid in a Devonshire fish- % 
~~ Chem. ing village, and in the first pages WW 
FoR YEARS AND YEARS Mr. Dupiey Footty map RECEIVED VERY UNFAVouRABLE | >/€47S, & splendid veteran who mad 
REVIEWS OF HIS NOVELS. BUT AT LAST HE GOT A REALLY Goop Notice, with tHe | ber living by “going down to tide 
ABOVE EXTRAORDINARY RESULT. and ‘*cockling,” gives a kind of ** Who's 
cee — —— | Who” of Redeliff to the freat-niece 
| caricatures with which he illustrates both subjects modifiei | who had come to visit her. Of this bevy the most r 
by any weak concession to the sensitive. The Old Ireland | markable figure is Joseph Paratls, an old miller, whose 
| which Sir Witn1am Orpen. remembers is naturally no| prejudices and stubbornness are very skilfully presented 
| older than himself, who is happily still unstricken in years | Indeed the old people of Redcliff are so cunningly drawn 
| yet he expresses a fear lest “ that Romantic Lady " should that they interfered perhaps more than the author would 
have changed during the interval. Sir Witi1am may set| approve with my interest in the courtships of the young 
| his mind at rest. She has not. The Irish Question, upon |folk. Never again, as I pass by Dawlish in the Cornish 
| which Sir Wit.1am says he was “brought up,” remains.| Riviera express, shall 1 look at those strange figures 
| «« What the Irish Question was,” he adds, “‘I have no idea.|cockling in the mud without thinking of Miss Shea 
| (I wonder if anybody has!).” At any rate, the answer to| and the cronies who cockled with her. 
| the perennial interrogation is implicit in every line of Sir| —$——______ 
| Witt14M's stories. Irresponsible, gay, touched alike with| If you are poor and crave for great riches let me direct 
| beauty and with squalor, at once witty, sentimental and | you to Sudden Wealth (Carr), for there you will find a | 
| callous, these are the bright hard facets of the Emerald. And | warning against the dangers which lie in wait for those who | 
| is not the epitome of the Isle contained in the apostrophe | are abruptly lifted from the ruts of poverty to the realms of 
addressed by the ticket-puncher to the passenger who lost | more than abundant affluence. Mr. Henry James Forman’s 
his train because that indolent official declined to rise from | story is admirable both in construction and characterisa 
his seat to open the gate ?—* Look here, young fellow, I '1! tion, but it misses real distinction because of its lack of ig 
tell you something that’s true; there's plenty of people at| charm. The Pollocks were an ordinary couple enough when 2 
this moment, both in Glasnevin and in Mount Jerome} they were suddenly advised of their change of fortune, and | Hf 
cemeteries] , that are not caring or worrying one bit whether Mr. Forman shirks nothing in describing how this wealth p 
they catch a trainor not. Go back now, me boy, to the| affected both the inheritors and their. friends. It is a § 
Grosvenor and have another one, and think over these} grim tale that he has to tell, and in the end George Pollock's : 
words of mine till a quarter-to-eight.” nephew, a young man whose impulses were occasionally E 
disastrous, comes into possession of this vast load of money. | : 
Mr. Compton Mackenzir’s Santa Claus in Summe Possibly Mr. Forman proposes to continue this youth's | 
(CONSTABLE) is a fantasia or revue weaving into a more or | career, and tell us how wealth should be spent. 1 rather | 4 
less coherent story Santa Claus, Puck and Titania, and | hope he will, for at present he has left me with only a very | ' 
many characters of the old classical Nursery Rhymes. He! clear idea of the way to mis-spend it. : 
ee Aes # i 
i 
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CHARIVARIA. = ETARY TO THE /centty been injured by running into eacl 
] 4 st } veral +} j , ] 
a 2 rted that. wher sked |] tated at several Hie nh tne irk. In ow opinion all 
Ir is reportec lat, When asker | Ssehe being dered by the herrings ought to be fitted with red rear 
profession by a policeman last wee al] ty ( We under- |] . 
man replied that he was the cat-burg irs] st it t tine { electrifying rail 
yeac rant ty } } . - } " . 
Pre S-aue . ‘ I Dee a | ed Sky-s rape ure still being irged fc 
| London, and leed the sky needs then 
| Yarmouth has objected to t I t | é of Aus- | badly enoug > 
opening of the British Empire Exhil t ( ng to Mr. GrunuiGan. ist 
tion next yea Wembley, on the othe Now it a new night-club is adve 
| hand, doesn't care whether Yarmout} » breakfast t the onl 
| aa i i afte wane 
| continue nov. ( ‘ evue. | time to eat seems to be betweer 
Mr. Erste, the sculptor, is reported \ ent umbre ne of t 
to have ier ied that he Ssugvest dd Ty é ee} nd S ; en 4 
abustof Mr. Ramsay MacDonaup. So | « to s 1 Stoke-on-Trent poli bs 
there must be some other reason for t ! I Ler rik l uture ; 
ex-Premie) trip to be well advised to place F 
Jamaica. | é \ iabie 1 ile : 
( t dy x re in 
“Are ur thoughts irrested : 
secret ?’’asks Mr. Lovat ee 
FRASER [his raises a A a“ Le ling to The : 
1 ~ wh . ‘ . 
terrible suspicion. Do em ~~ Ivening Ne ( il ' 
I CAT fe , ~ : 
he mean to imply that Qs = lron, in Surre ha / 
ee eae eee : ; Kinde > A off th, , : ; 
What h Rives us In th ( Z _— ped « ff 
Sunday Press aren't his Z ‘> s village ha 
real th 4 A> French ‘rea 
\ /\ weed / 
| >! a, inderstand, Tema 
| Probate } ? re. sf os ( 
‘ , , HI = 7 
J | ded that € J 
if f f ] Whe 2 » Pe, > a 
10 1S } OF mine f ‘ pee! . a ls Another Impending 
ness 1 ive one j as Ba ie >~ } A) Apology. 
money to t tate In , ( <— MW DN ! Waster V 
: X oa y uf 
Englar i : nore So aK Mo / j 
ne - Bi Ne y iz ° i ‘ 
ot re f li I . Ns yee : 
preventit the state 
from getting it bef re | \ f ¢ 
Lak ind J 
a 1 i} tele ! ‘ . 
pho ingeistob ! . ol ¢ 
enlarge i ( pect i | \ er! ( 
that t will be ) \¢ ] ma 
Spec | ( whese! "7 1 ne capture 
| ‘ . ed ca b 
wrol ers can be] I ca | 
bu 
kept n ¢ I race or} IN ' - e ; 
any ler 1of tu His 1 1 1 clea ( 
‘ | 1s A re 
| 
: ‘ ae I was 
We we decided not 
: ‘ 
to waste any sympathy on the be ' . 
reveller who told a policeman Aravel ’ 
had forgotten which night | ! { ed the cass But wl \ it I whe 
club y ( ' 
[t is rumoured that Mr. Avaus1 SOS Rips & : 
’ | ’ j ) 
JOHN who has lust join d the | Lil} til} 
Party is been commissioned to p rth ¢ 
‘ e 
the Mi iennium, . t If P f Prines corres there 
‘ 4) | ‘ ‘ 
ef a et ‘ 
Speaking at Victoria College, t ares Wei le. { pel * guinea 
Bishop of Barn anp WELLS 
] 1 
believed that boys were the | At an off puiry 
of creation. Girls, of cow se, come , | : 
\ | } Ae : I : 
. . ‘ 4 ILA | ul r } i I 
Lord Newporovuca has written ' pe the ] : 
: ‘ lost o} wn for ed thmeset rfr 
the Press protesting against the ra ! PI a “iain 
ot the curtain at the end of every \ t rhe |] id i wm ‘ape 
‘ ! 9 ® ' 
of a play. Others object to the raising | ; re- | Smart n the Inspect ‘ 
of the curtain at the beginning. ( ul sang 4 
— . ee i 
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FIRST-FOOTNOTES. 

Tue New Year was just going to 
arrive in the rain. 

‘You 're the darkest 
room,” said everybody, 
accusingly at me. 

“T’m not,” I said indignantly. 
‘James is at least two shades of hair- 
dye darker than me.” 

James and | were stood side by side 
and inspected critically. James is ever 
so much darker than I am. 


man in the 
and looked 


‘‘Hurry up! said James, when 
everybody else had finished talking to 
me. ‘It’s just on twelve.” 


‘James ts much darker than me,” I 
repeated feebly. ‘His soul’s ever so 
much blacker too. : 

“ Hurry up!” said everybody. 

‘Look here,” I said petulantly ; ‘sure- 
ly women are eligible for this post now, 
aren'tthey? Mary's far and away the 
darkest person here. Anyone can see 
that. Mary, I feel convinced that you 
ure ready to undertake whatever public 
luties may fall to your lot.” 

‘Oh, do hurry up!” said Mary. 

‘I’m disappointed in you,” I said 
bitterly. I thought you were an ad- 
vanced female. Really, Mary, I——” 

‘Hurry up!” said everybody. 

| moved towards the door, bowing 
gracefully to public opinion. Seeing 
that James and Bill, who are the sort 

f large ruthless men who profess to 
enjoy playing rugger, had each a firm 
grip of one of my arms, I felt it was 
eally the best thing todo. I do hope 
James and Bill are chosen one day to 
play against the All Blacks. I shall 

tand on the touch-line and laugh like 
anything. 

“Stop!” I exclaimed suddenly. 

Somewhat to my surprise everybody 
did stop. I wondered hard what to say. 

‘Are there any Scotch people here ?” 
I aske d. 

There weren't. 

‘Good! Then we shan’t be offending 
any national susceptibilities. What I 
wanted to explain is this. The peculiarly 
loathsome custom of first-footing, which 
I hold in abomination and disgust, is, 
like the bagpipes, the haggis and other 
offences against civilisation, of Scotch 

rigin. Well——” 

“Shall we remove the body ? 
interrupted coarsely. 

‘No; let the little lad have his say, 
said somebody else. ‘He's still got 
two minutes. 

“Well,” I went on without very much 
hope, “‘ what I mean is, do we want to 
be associated with the nation that pro- 
duc ed the bagpipes and the haggis ? ’ 

“Yes!” said everybody. 

' Quite so,” I said quickly. 

well, then, 


”* James 


“ Very 


Let us sei. cancel instead the 








old Norse custom of first-footing, which know your chest is weak, but 1 cannot 


is infinitely more ancient, more refresh- 
ing and more lucky than the Scotch 
variation.” 

* And what's that ?”’ 

“Why,” I began, “that 
that everybody goes out except the dark- 
est man. He stays just inside the 

“ James!" said Bill grimly. 

Things happened. 

“ Stop!’’ I pleaded earnestly. 

My voice must really have been very 
earnest indeed, for to my intense sur- 
prise they did stop once more. 

*“ Well?” asked James. 

“T don't want to be a first-foot 
said hurriedly. ‘ For all your sakes, I 
mean—not my own, of course. | 
unlucky, 
ribly bad Tuck on all of you. I always 
do when it’s raining. Re ally, much 
though I should have loved to do it for 
you, I can’t help feeling that James 
would make a much better all-weather 
ready-to-wear first-foot for g sneral use.” 

I looked round anxiously. They were 
moved, I could see. 

“Oh, ve y well,” said my excellent 
hostess. “James, I think perhaps you 
had better, if you ‘don't mind,” 

James did mind, but he couldn’t show | 
it. That is the worst of being one of | 
these rugged footballers. They have to 





you see 


‘m so] 
[ sh _— bring ter- l( 


that—yes, | 


‘oy 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


pretend that they like rain and that | 


sort of thing. 

“TI remember,” said our 
father, “in 'seventy-eight—or 
‘seventy-nine ? 
was ‘seventy-six, the very year my 
daughter was born”’ (our hoste ss blushed 
vividly and we all looked quickly the 
other way). ‘“ Young Jimmy Carruthers 
was our first-foot, and when he came 
to kiss the ladies he insisted on kissing 
little Mrs. Wales three times, for extra- 
special luck. Old Wales’s face was a 
picture, I can tell you ; but of course he 
couldn’t say anything.” 

«“ Excuse me, Sir,” I said very politely, 
“Tam rather ignorant of these matters. 
Am I to understand that the first- foot 
has the privilege of ——?”’ 

“Of course he has, my boy,” chuckled 
the old man. “In my young days 
there was rare competition for the post, 
I can tell you. 

“ Well,” said James very airily, ‘ sUp- 
pose I'd better be getting outside, eh ?” 

I contemplated him for a moment 
with commiseration. James was mar- 
ried quite recently, and his wife is a 
charming dainty creature. So is Bill's. 
James and Bill are dreadfully fond of 
their wives. ; 

‘No, James,” I said at last, pat- 
ting him gently on the shoulder, “1 
cannot let you do this for me. The 
duty is mine; I see it clearly now. 
You are a brave fellow, James, for I 


hostess's 
was it 


| 
| 


No, bless my soul! it 
| 





accept this sacrifice at your hands 
Farewell!” 
And I just 


clock struck. 


got outside before the 





A DECADE OF DECADENCE. 


To PHyLuis, Tat 17. 


[*A man is at his prime from twe 
»)twenty-seven.... Thenext ten years 
he is on the downward grade. Ever 
ufter twenty-seven is a stage in decad 
Professor Kart Pearson.) 


Phyllis, I know you leal and true 
But think while yet there's tin 
Is he a fitting spouse for you, 
A man who’s past bis prime ‘ 


in he your girlish dreams fulfil 
Or prove an equal mate ? 

Though I admit he’s hearty still 

And hale—for twenty-eight 


Can you achieve the wisdom say 
Youth's pleasures to resign, 

Content to watch his green old 
Ripen at twenty-nine ? 


Chink of the chronic aches and pains 
Infirmities that must 

| Crowd thick on him when he attains 
The age of thirty —just. 


Could you restrain your natural tea 
To think life’s joys are done ? 

And soothe the few declining ye 
Left him at thirty-one? 


| He will not hear your low replies 
Nor whisper back to you 

Soft nothings ; you must realise 
He's deaf at thirty-two. 


You cannot then be fair for him, 

However fair you be; 

Men’s sight, you know, 
dim, 

Or gone, at thirty-three. 


When, drawn by 
hands, 
ilis grinders grind no more, 
Into a toothless grin expands 
His smile at thirty-four. 


Will you love on uncheered by hop 
And, hand in hand, contrive 

To help him totter down the slope 
That leads to thirty-five? 


His childhood, Number 2, alas! 
Will only serve to fix 

A gulf o'er which you may not pass 
When he is thirty-six. 


Time's relentless 


Till we, who grudged him your first 
bloom, 
Mutter, “ At last, thank Heaven! 
For someone young he now makes 
room, 


And to a much belated tomb 
Subsides at thirty-seven.” 


= 


is bleared and 
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HIS SUCCESSOR. 
WANT, MY BOY, IS PROTECTION” 
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NURSERY TALES FOR GROWN-UPS. 
1.—Dick WHITTINGTON IN GLEBESHIRE. 
(With acknowledgments to Mr. Hvau 

WALPOLE.) 

ONcE upon a time there lived a boy 
called Dick Whittington. The chron- 
icles show that he was not a beggar-boy, 
is the pantomime makes out, but that 
he came of excellent family. The latest 
research proves that he was born in 
Glebeshire and that his father was Arch- 
deacon of Truro (or Polchester as it is 
now called). 

Dick lived under the shadow of the 
cathedral. The bells woke him every 
morning; the bells sent him to school 
and called him back. The bells sum- 
moned him to breakfast and dinner and 
tea. Whenever he stayed away from 
school to wander by the Pol, the bells 
found it out and shouted to him to come 
back, 

It is terrible to live in a cathedral 
town. Dick found it so. The cathedral 
»verlooked everything. It was like his 
father. Sometimes Archdeacon Whit- 
tington seemed one with the cathedral. 
Dick could not tell them apart, they 
were both so tall, so grey, so massive, 





THE GENTLE ART OF GOING ONE BETTER. 


so violently self-assertive. Dick’s mother | chance, but her big dreamy eyes | 


found them both too strong at times, 
but she said nothing. 

Dick admired the cathedral and his 
father, but he often felt that he must 
get away from them. The bells rang 
and his father shouted. Dick longed 
for quiet. And so he became a wanderer. 
He used to tie up his lunch in a red 
handkerchief, hang it to a stick and 
start off with his one faithful compan- 
ion, the black cat Hamlet. 

Dick had rescued Hamlet as a kitten 
and had constantly saved him from the | 
Archdeacon’s boot and the wands of the | 
vergers. Wherever Dick went he took 
Hamlet. Often Hamlet was unwilling, 
and then Dick clutched him under his 
arm and looked just like all the pictures 
of Dick Whittington that you have ever 
seen. 

With his red bundle and Hamlet, 
Dick often wandered down to Seaford 
to a little old-world inn where the inn- 
keeper's daughter, Alice, was his only 
friend. Dick used to tell Alice all his 
troubles, about the cathedral and the 





bells and Archdeacon Whittington, who 
was so loud and busy and cross. Alice | 
said nothing, for Dick gave her nol 


all the sympathy on earth 

Dick told her how tired he 
the cathedral and the close and ail th 
terribly dull people who lived the: 
The Canons and Minor Canons we 
all fossils,and their wives and daughters 
spent all their time in weaving scandal- 
ous stories about each other. Som 
times their noses twickered in a way 
that nearly made one comment on 
But if you did so too frankly the Arc!) 
deacon might hear, and his voice was 
worse than the clashing of all the bells 

“T shall go away,” said Dick every 
time that he talked to Alice. 

‘ Where?" she asked in 
Glebeshire speech, 

“To Russia,” he always answered 

‘Why Russia, Dick?” 

“ Because it’s full of dark forests and 
secret cities. I feel I must go to Russia 
the next time a ship goes there.’ 

** What will you do there ?”’ 

‘* Make a fortune,” snapped Dick 

‘* But how, dear Dick ?”’ 

“I'll be a wealthy merchant or a 
successful novelist, I don’t know which 
But I shall take Hamlet, for he 
black, and he'll bring me luck.” 


Was 


her sott 


's quite 


DOOMED. 
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In spite of this fine talk Dick always 
went home at night and faced thy wii 
Archdeacon’s cane and the cathedral fT 
bells and the mute reproach in his Hi] 
nother’s eyes. All the long dull even- 
ing he would sit learning his tabl 
while his father talked and his n 
knitted and said, “‘ Yes, dear.” 7 
were all ré flected in a green n 
above the fireplace. The sreen cary 
made it seem green. There they wer 
in the mirror, the three of them. 

“T must go... nine times n 
as © I forget... but I must 
Glebeshire,”’ Dick murmured. 

Then a day came when the A 
deacon was angrier than ever. Dik 


had been throwing whizz-bangs in t 


| 


| cathedral. Dick was caned while t} 
| bells rang and rang. 

“TI mean well by you, Dick,” said th 
Archdeacon. 

“T know you do,” Dick answered v 
a strange look. 

When all the dull and ancient peo; 
of the close had gone into the cathedral] 
Dick took his bundle again. This ti: 

lit contained his toothbrush, all | 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and his n ’ 
box. He found Hamlet, who spat ar 
growled and was very unwilling to leav: 
the kitchen. Dick insisted on takir 
him. “There’s money in you, Hamlet 
| he said in his boyish way. 
| This time Dick was going away 
|for good. He resolved to walk to th 
| nearest seaport and hide himself on 
| ship bound for Russia. He walked ; 
| long way, until his boots were mud ly 
| with Glebeshire soil. Presently he over 
took a man and woman who wer 
| Walking steadily away from Truro (01 
Polchester, as it is now called). He was 
| surprised to find that he had overtaken 
| his mother and the Precentor. 


} 
| 
} 
J 





“Where are you going, Mother? yo fn Wert 
he asked bluntly. RUT If WOULD HOLI 

“Dear,” she answered timidly, **we SS ————————————— 
are going for a walk. There's no harm | and he threw himsel 
in that, is there? The cathedral and | stone and went to sleep. 
the close and the bells—and—and your Then the bells began 
father are rather too much for me.” They always did. T 

“ But aren't you going home?” him of his fatl 

“No; we thought of walking to} What were they sayin; 
Australiaor New Zealand or somewhere “Turn again, | 
very far away.” rt ta 

“I’m going to Russia,” said Dick I Ma 
“and somebody must look after fathe1 “Glebeshire ag 
80 I think you should go home, Mother. |“ I shall never get 
Besides, Archdeacons’ wives don’t walk | have to go back 
off to Australia.” Lord May I'd 

“Very well, dear,” Mrs. Whittington | as Archdea 


agreed in her quiet dreamy way. She So D 
had always submitted when men were | another caning 
self-assertive. Soshe turned round and 


+ 








ner voice Ss rem nde 





But in a few years fortune changed 
walked towards home, the Pree ntor Dic K W hittir ston became a membet ol 
} . 4 = a 
following her. in expediti n that 
After his long walk and his moral |On what errand t 
struggle with his mother Dick was tired, | quite clear. Hamlet 


an 
| & 
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'M AFRAID THESE ARE ALL TOO LARG) 


POSSIBLI ro GET yol A BMALLER ON! 


NDERSTAND MY MEANING.” 


member of the party, for Dick refused 
to leave him behind. The story goes 
on to say that Dick was introduced t« 
the Czar of this period, and by his tales 
of the lucky properties of black cats he 
det ply im pre ssed the superstitious auto 
erat, who bought Hamlet for an in 
credible number of roubles. Enriched 
by this transaction and by the sale of 
the chronicles of his adventures, Dick 
returned to Glebeshire and thrice be- 
came Mayor of Truro. In spite of the 
cathedral and the Archdeacon and the 
‘lose and the bells, Dick insisted on 


‘ i 


marrying Alice with her soft Glebeshire 
accent. 

Now whether Dick finally became 
Lord Mayor of London, as some chron! 
clers maintain, I do not know. This is 
Glebeshire story, and further than | 


Glebeshire I will not go 
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PROCLAIMING THE HuN 


OLYMPIA, 1925. 
1—Tue Horses. 
l'nE only way to tame a human 
ls kimdness,” said the horse of Scuu- 
MANN, 
s is the chestnut horse on which 
tie dances round the sanded pitch ; 
Or if not that one then the other, 
Ridden by Mr. Scuumann’s brother. 
So all the horses took great care 
ro rear up straight into the air, 
\nd when they came down not to place 
Cheir feet in Mr. ScHumMANN'’s face ; 
(nd when they cantered roundand round 
I'o do so to the music’s sound, 
(nd only dance upon the sand 
In time with the sombreroed band, 
And some of them were calm and wise, 
Creaim-coloured ones with pale-green 
eyes ; 
And some of them were proud and black, 
With tufted plumes upon the back. 
But Mr. SchuMANN thus became 
So mild and so extremely tame 
That every day the horses got 
Some sugar, for he had a lot; 
Eispecially the Shetland pony, 
McWhirter Angus Auchterlonie, 
Who dressed up as a Highland crony 
In tartan plaid and coat and kilt 
And walked across the stage full tilt. 
And that is why there is no trace 
Of fear on Mr, Scuumann’s face ; 
His horses are so kind to him 
rhat they obey his slightest whim. 


IIl.-—Tur Bears. 


(nd so with Captain ALBERT’s bears— 
Chey loll about on easy-chairs, 
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[E LONDON 


TING Morn 


And Captain Abert has to wait 
Upon them while they roller-skate, 
And stand and prop them at the sides 
When they start off for cycle-rides 
Yet are the bears unkind to one 

Who often gives them bites of bun ? 
No, no. Although they may behave 
As if the Captain were thei slave, 





( 
\ , 
ES 


A FRIEND oF ovuR CHILDHOOD 
(Whimsical Walker). 


And, when he takes them for a spin 
On turnpike road where hills begin, 
As cool as cucumbers or icicles 

They always make him push the bi- 
cycles ; 
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{DOAN eT Ue oy Teas 


AT OLYMPIA, 


In spite of this he seems a blend 
| O nurse and confidential friend 
l1f.—Tuk Seas 
i 
lo fag all day for a genteel 
| 


(nd highly educated seal 
| {s far from drudgery, I suppose, 
| For seals are always kind to tho 
| Who feteh and carry balls for then 
T [ « 
Is that they have a loudish roa 
And ways of wallowing on the f] 
| Which mig 
| But Captain LeyLanp has a chap 
| Who tries to talk to him and clap 
| By waggling to and fro his flippers 
} And Captain LryLanp gives him kip 
Or, anyl 
| And obviously does not wish 
|For any more delightful task 


e only thing that mndemn 


tin time become a bore 


iow, some kind of fish 


| Than fetching seals the things they 
} 

| ish 

| 

| ‘ 

1 1\ Pimvo. A Camel A Gort 


| Nor does the gentle Prmpo mind 

When, having carefully designed 

| To ride a camel to the meet, 

It falls and makes him lose his 

Though all the pe yple dressed in pink 

Seemed very much alarmed, I think, 

| When Pimro tumbled with a thump 

Right down from that tremendous ! 
hump ; 

To have a camel let you down 

Simply delights a circus clown 

A clerk in some suburban villa 

Might be afraid of a gorilla, 

But Piro, as he runs away, 

Regards the whole affair as play 


seat ; 








atte! J 
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In spite of his peculiar limp, oh ! 
How wonderfully brave is Pimpo. ; 
And, oh! how like one’s own papa ; eae 9 
Is Pimro of Olympia. — : mas ft | 
V.—Tae ELEPHANTs. 
And now the elephants come on. 
We see the strange phenomenon 
That ladies, probably princesses, 
Must always wear their evening dresses 
Cut in the rather modish taste 
That shows the back down to the waist 
When riding upon elephants. 
For if they dressed up like your aunt 
The elephants would trumpet loud 
Their disappointment to the crowd. 
These ladies take them by the ears 
And leap upon their backs with chee 
And note the Rajah—with what y 
The elephants lie down on him 
And seize him calmly in their trunks 
And yet the Rajah never funk 
Because the elephants were kind ; 
And trained him not with force lu ri 
mind, * 
VI.—Tue Rest. 
As for the human turns, ah well, 
On these I have small space to dwell 
There may be cruelty in these 
In jumping off a high trapeze, 
In climbing a tremendous pole 
I should not like to take that rdle. 
Yet all these people seem so cleve1 
And strong that they could climb 
ever ; . | 
And there are such a lot of clown 
In such peculiar garbs and gowns, 
I could not name them if I tried. 
There ’s The sanded pite h beneath me drowns | 
Wasican Warxen, who's still pretty | Udder the waves of rolling clowns ; a a a 
lusty : ‘ But all the time I feel the force Tuere lies before me as I write : 
And Bitty Benanpo. the FoorrTit: Of that remark (which came of course | y¢ ry re markable gift. I have examined 
Bus7t, From Mr. ScuuMANn’s chestnut horse), | it with care, and I am extremely glad 
dad thres brothere Paocror and That kindness is the only way to be able to state that the humorou 
Becxerr and Scorr. To m ike a man do what you say; match-box joke has been improved th 
And Harry Anaska—but no. I cannot. ** 8 *indness to grown-ups who irk|Christmastide. With reasonable care 
; ind luck it should be possible for any 
(I broke into a different metre That gets us taken to the Cireus boy to drive a father, an uncle, or an 
Yet still my list might be con plete: ) vol elder brother, nay, a mother, an aunt 


or a sister, into paroxysms of mirth 
almost every hour of the day until the 

} olidays are done. 
Science advances, we all know, wit! 
“| wonderful strides, and what has hither 
to been a desultory haphazard occu 
pation has now been organised and 





developed by some mechanical experts 
. until it bids fair to become a vast 
national industry. 
| Jlumorous matehboxes may now be 
| procured in packets of nine, similar to 
lthat which lies in front of me, and con 
itaining the following varieties, viz. 
namely, and as under :— 
(1) Matches that will not strike | 
(2) Matches that have no heads. 
(3) Matchbox that comes in half. 








H I we | (4) Matches covered with glass. 
APPY MOMENTS IN TH! tI . 
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(5) Matchbox that contains three 
mall white blocks of wood which 
umble on to the floor. 

(6) Layer of dummy matches that 

) the air by means of a hidden 
spring as soon as box is opened, 

(7) Matchbox with a so'id interior, 
that rattles as if there were matches 

should he placed in 
the hall, to be picked up by anyone 
out tf r the day ) 
Matches that smoulder, 
I burst into flame. 
9) Matchbox that will not open, 


leap into 


but will 


but emits a squeak on being pressed. 
I have taken them all out, “geattered 
hem on my desk and examined each 


efully in turn, There is prac- 

illy no end to the merriment which 
n be obtained by a proper use of these 
lt serves the gambling instinct, 
after presenting the first to a 
sleric relative, one can apologise and 
nd him the second, and then apologise 
re humbly still, the game being to see 
far ¢ ne can proceed in the series 
any given individual. There exist, 
\ite possibly, absent-minded authors 


could be induced to accept the whole 


ne in the course of a single hour. 
To students of psychology the use of 


ese match-boxes must 


needs be a 
ver-failing joy. They should be laid 
in suitable positions on corners 
slipped into overcoat pockets, 
duced in a high wind, and, more 
pecially, handed to nervous visitors 
er a meal, There is probably no 
test of a sense of humour in Eng 
lat the present time than the happy 
change of these gifts amongst per- 
whose hearts are uplifted by fes- 

ve cneer. 


3 | light my pipe 


* * *# 
As | light 

* 7 * 
As [—— 

so . 
\ 

» o 
Oh, cM 4 

* * 
Damn 

* * ©* 


The penalty of death by strangulation 
onder the new Act forthe Extermination 

Humorous Match-box Makers and 
similar enemies of society is in my 
ypinion not a whit too severe. Deport- 
ition and penal servitude can only miti- 
ate, instead of removing, this growing 
to the well-being of the com- 

What the—— 


nenace 
munit, 





“Official approval has been given for the 
instead of scarlet, mess vest 

Royal Scots Grevs (2nd 
"—Hveniny Paper. 


wearing of a blue 
xy officers of the 
Dragoons) 


So now we can face the next war with- 


EXIT ROTTEN ROW. 


[A writer in The Manche 
cussing the practical disappearance of ridet 
from Rotten Row, attributes the change 11 
part to the substitution of “physical jerl 
for horse exercise 


ster Guardian, di 


Tout lasse, tout passe the reign of Oil 
Has, on the 
habits ; 
Or else we burrow ‘neath the soil 
And travel like electric rabbits 
Walking is nearly dead; it irks 
Us not to reach our goal tanter, 
And, thanks to Scandinavian “ jerks,” 


surface, changed ow 


No more, as in Victorian days, 
We see the Park equestrians at 16; 
No more, in VirGit’s prescient phrase 
Ungula putrem —— t 
Gone is the joyou 
For Time, that ever-rolling river, 
Has swallowed up the old | Bri vade 
Who rode to stimulate the liver 


Then all who trod ambition’s road 
The budding law-giver and Sol 
The would-be arbiter of Mode 
All hired their 
And those who, winning through, 
vived 
The years of arduous probation, 
And had successfully “ arrived, 
Persisted Park equitation 


quat 


cavalcade 


hacks O CArACYU 


Society- the bored and bores 
The notables and the not 

The grave and reverend signiors 

And those nged the cen 
SOTIOUS 

Thus paid the morning homage due 
To their digestion and to fashion 

Before nobility was new 
And hygiene became a 


O Mr. Street 
O! Piccadilly 


IOUS, 


1 ! 
who chalk 


passion. 


you brought the 


*‘ohosts 
a 


ir before us 


The Row’'s 
Lest, in a 

That almost everything is ‘ rotten,” 
The Ride which glorified that 

Should 


Victorian beauty chort 
n age prone to exclaim 


Tibi tic 
be neglected and forgotten 


A NEW RESOLUTION 


I HAVE found something quite novel 
in New Year resolutions. It has nothing 
whatever to do with feeding the dog at 
meal-times, or any of those reprehen- 
sible actions which I shall continue to 
perform every year after about Janu- 
ary the fourth 

The idea came to me as I was look 
ing at my Christmas cards ranged along 
the mantelpiece, where they stand two 
deep, as neat an assortment of black 
cats, pierrots, harvest moons and othe 
seasonable 


to find. 


subjects as one could wish 


In previous years I have been 





ut a tremor. 


under the Impression that the senti- 


‘CHARIV AR q 


We've given up the morning canter. 


Now give us back the bucks and toasts, | 


| 
; doubt 
| 





ithink it looks like “J. 


[December 31, 1924 


ment leaoalliesl 


to the occasion 


In my stupidity I in 
people just 


ous reading 
ag ined that 

|bother! I've forgotten So-and-so,” a1 
leither went into a shop two minut: 


before closing-time and put a fing: 


lown on the first in the middle tray. 


else pulled one more out the zee 
of Exclusive Private Greetings, and t 


ended it. But I see now that I ma 
have been wrong 

Here, for instance 8 a coloured yi 
of Ann Hathaway's Cottage, from n 
aunt at Tunbridge Wells. True, 
should not place it in the premier cla 

pictorial representation, and she ha 
not been at any pains to erase t! 
three-ha’pence from the back; but | 
us dispense with these false standard 
of value. The letterpress tells me tha 
| | ypes the joybells 


heart, as they are in hers, and t! 


should be enough for anvone. I | 

not been qu te fair to m unt 

| Tunbridge Wells, it would appear ly 
I 


lfact, to be quite fi ink, I have alw 
iccounted her rather a trying p 
and much or ysser than if seemed po 


ble for one llady to be at atime; b 
this admi peers by the joybells alt 
things considerab! [ shall be al 


think of her now as one who ca: 
life with a twinkle in her eye, and 
t again, the bath-chair will 1 
t ur mutual wage L have 





ishness 


My charming ne 
ind his wife, 
perity, | see, 


an inch long. That is extremely 


ohbours, the do 
ls 

wish me health and pi 

in Gothic characters | 


of them, to my mind, since hea 


y part quite conceivably might det 
from prosperity on theirs. I hardl 
xpected such consideration on so sli 
in acquaintance, which only goes 
show into what an unpleasantly worldly 
iy of thinking I was allowing n | 


to grow. 
1 own I am a little puzzied by n 
friend at Walsall, who sends me an i 
‘ ] 


tricate arrangement of paint and ce 
loid inscribed ** Hands across the Sea 
After some thought I have discarde 
my first theory of hasty purchase and 
conclude it to be a subtle allusion to thi 
seeming distance between good friend 
and to the fact that I have not writt 
for such an unreasonable time. I reall: 
must be more communicative in future 
besides I dearly love a wit. 
Now here are eight lines of ex 
someone whose signature 


1 
iu 


cheer from 
even under the most exhaustive scrutiny 
conveys nothing to me. Sometimes | 
Smithers,” and 
sometimes like “ Spillikins,”” but, as | 
nobody 


recollect answering to either 


within were irrelevant 
as well as to the pic 
torial matter, and not intended for seri 


said, s* (Di) 


are ringing in my 


ere 


ER 











ae eect 


SRAM Sie 
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Lady (h 
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| deseri ion, there i anol! NN . art and heap. 

| a i srbee tae tag PLACES-AS-THEY-OUGHT-TO-BE. No au fish dart and leap 

| Perhay sit lo eemneene ¥ have | TT BLACKPOOI . , ! 

ja little brusquely for years, neve we _—s" | ~ | r ion , . | 
pecting him of this thoughtfulne ge per hey | 

| wards me perhaps it isa chance pa ean io “Ares : ; : 
by into whose existence I have come! Wher pty ® — 
like a burst of sunshine. IJt might | ;, as | ical 
almost anything by the wording, and , B 
far | have not elucidated to my ul \’ i ad ere rng ol e* 
faction the frontispiece of two du “S a ‘Blac pool brim 5° pupbetarec 3. 
football shorts. I a , ht | ni ” ~ 

Anyhow, thie Sadie ‘ial tee ol i . . 4 nie j a ha “J 7 B HOCK walt i a tony . rp f 

too—go to show that it is my duty to — a i. ees shi ay " o 
show myself amiable to all I meet, lest | N | thing ever ¢ drink But, just because this mayn be true, 
I give offence to any who wish me well. ! From B wck pool, dark ana deep | never mean to ge 
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THE ROUT OF GENERAL WILBERTHORPE. 


‘‘T want some butter for cooking,” 
said Millicent, breaking rudely in on 
my literary labours. “Do you mind 
ringing up the farm for me?” 

‘Can't you wait till to-morrow ?” I 
**|—er-——I’m very busy just 


pleaded. 


“JT can't cook without butter,”’ she 
shortly, with a significant 
at the cross-word puzzle that 
ley before me. 

I laid down my pen with a weary 

1 Ol resignation. 

‘You'll find the number in the 
phone book,” Millicent added. “It's 
General Wilberthorpe, you know-—up 
t White House Farm.” 

‘General Wilber- 
horpe ?” I echoed un: 

sily. ‘Do you mean 

tell me that my milk- 
full - blown 


in swered 


] . 
Piahce 


nuh Is th 
rene ral ; is 

‘And why not 
tid Millicent. ‘‘ People 
st have to take any 
old job that comes along 
these days. Kiven the 
\layor ’s an ex-grocer. 
surely you haven't for- 
itten how to put a mere 
al in his place?” 

‘As an acting Cap- 
tain,” I said with dig- 
nity, “I was not in the 
abit of lowering myself 


{ 


9? 





(7enel 


‘Tn any case,” Milli- 
cent insisted, * you must 
vet the General to send 
my butter at 
With which she 
fluttered away kitchen- 


irds. 


“HERE, you 
“Inpape, Sx 
“BECAUSE 1 
SUPPOSE, EH?” 
“No, Sorr, 


ile np 


ONCE, 





my hand 

General 
that 
back 
and 


ag Millice ont,’ | be Hows d, 
over the udhisbine 6 The 
wants to speak to you about 
butter,” I lied, as she fluttered 
into the hall. “I'll 
chaperon you, my dear.” 

With an indignant little snort and a 
rapier-like look that defies description 
by my poor biunted pen, Millicent 
snatched the receiver from ine. ‘Is that 
General Wilberthorpe speaking?” she 
demanded in the cold paralysing tones 
of a stage detective saying, “1 arrest 
you, Henry Satterthwaite, for the mur- 
der of your wife in the First Act.’ 

* Well, then,’ 
“T think it’s realiy—oh, yes—Mrs 
Crawford speaking--good morning 
it’s really too bad of you, General, to 


here 


Stay 














‘VE GIVEN ME AN ODD PAIR OF SHOES.” 
Mk, THAT'S VERY SURPRISING, BECAUSE 
HERE'S ANOTHER ODD PAIR JUST LIKE 





THEM 
BECAUSE THERE 18 NOT.” 





‘About our butter,” I began on a 
high note, when at last I had coaxed 
the telephone into action. ‘ Your milk- 
man promised Mrs. Crawford that———” 

‘One moment, Miss,” said a gruff 


voice. “1 expect you want to speak 
to the General, don't you?” 
“I’m sure I don’t,” I answered 


“It’s 


” 


hastily, three or four tones lower. 
nly about some butter which 

** Hold on, please,” put in the voice 
bstinately. “I'll just go and fetch 

ie General for you.” 

Now the War has left me a suffi- 
ciently vivid recollection of Generals 
and their ways. Rarely have I found 
them the pleasantest of fellows to re- 
primand—even on the phone. In fact, 
is | waited there with the receiver to 
my ear, it became increasingly obvious 

| to me that browbeating a General was 
essentially a woman’s job. 





let me down like this. 
already and there's no sign of the butter 
I ordered from your milkman yesterday. 
If I cannot get proper attention from 
you—-well, I shall have to make other 
arrangements, that’s all. It isn’t as 
though 

Almost sympathising with the un- 
fortunate General, I left my wife to con- 
tinue the somewhat one-sided conversa- 
tion. After all, I reflected hopefully, 
there was just the chance that Wilber- 
thorpe might be one of those pompous 
old idiots who used to prowl round our 


billets near or even that inter- 
fering blighter of a Divisional—but 


these were idle thoughts. 

In any case, I felt, the old Wilber- 
thorpe fellow probably deserved all he 
was getting, if not more. 

* 4 ' 











It’s past eleven 








“I’m going upstairs, dear,” Millicent 
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warned me show half-an-hour late: 
“Cook's deaf and the maid's out, s 
you don’t mind answering the bell if 
anybody comes, do you?” 

L did mind, but I consented with a 
bad grace. Instantly the bell rang, ana 
I * proceeded ” (this being of the natu 
of a military movement, as I was ex 
pecting a General) to the back-doon 

Outside a tall willow, 
with a neat little moustache and faul: 
less plus-fours. 

‘Good morning, Sir,” he 
with an easy bless-my-soul-surely-w« 
were-at-Eton-together manner. ‘ Mrs 


stood fellow 


preete in 


Millicent rattled on,! Crawford ‘phoned about this butte | 


thought I'd better buzz round with 
myself.” 
“You you're General Wilberthorpe 
: j | MaEEO, tak ! 
- | tiny p arcel from hin 


He straightened up 
with a little click of h 

| waterfall brogues. 

** At yourservice, Sir 

hesaid, withthe fainte 


a of smiles. ‘Fresh m 

i | supplied, cream, ege 
\, | and nice fowls for roast 

J if) | | ing—our van calls dail 
nly | in the district, see sma! 
|| t)f | bills—er—and all that 

|| you know.” 

| As master of the situ 
ation I realised that 

| | some appropriatels 


stern remark was €x 
pected of me 

“Well, look here 
General,” I said, in my 
best barrack - square 
manner, ““when we're 
promised butter by ten 
thirty, we expect to ge 
it. Orders are orders 
you know -—-and_ the 
War's over now.” 


Semaqgar2e~ 


DOWNSTAIRS, I 





“It is, Sir,” he admitted meekly 
studying his feet, ‘and orders are 
orders. I'll see it doesn’t happer 


again. Good day, Sir.” 
With which he turned about, stepped 
briskly out to his elegantly cushioned 
van,” lit a cigarette in a graceful 
holde +r and purred away up the hill. 
‘Peace hath her victories . . . 








Another Impending Apology. 
“Mrs , without whom no bazaar her 
would be quite happy, with blandishment 
chicken and ham and sweet trifles, ciused 
much infernal satisfaction.” 
Parish Magazine. 
“A customer handed over 360 halfpennie 
of the local banks yesterday—thirty 
shillings’ worth.”—Scots Paper. 


It has always been understood that in 
Scotland they attach an unusual value 
to the bawbee. 


to one 


Maa 


aa 


AAO 


PAN tai 


RAE 


— = mew mes 
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RAS NGI LT a ccatalegetres 


Girl (to middle-a jed person u 


BAT-BURGLAR 
* . 
SVERYBODY is talking about the | 
have been visited by him do so in m 


The bat-burgled are for the m: 
set in London. The incident by whic! 
ting Hill became one of their nu: 
being due solely to the fo 
| his way to Mayfair. 

The criminal’s methods are thought 
Bg 

18 Suspected of setting off from Hamy 

height in his glider and manauv: ing am 

unseen on these starless nights, un 
| position for descending upon the man 
The police are on the alert. 
Mayfair district is armed with night-glasses. 
carry false moustaches tied to their lamps 101 
It is rumoured that searchlights and 
guns are to be mounted at Hyde | 
ble Arch. Plain-clothes men patr l the stre 
ing-dress and smoking Corona cigars to put 


ark Corner and the 


: Scotland Yard is a scene of feverish : 
ring several times during the night.‘ 
the tanks of its motors full night and day. 
all asleep at one time. 
the West End after nightfall is resolu 
A number of ruses have 
1s hoped to trap the bat-burglar. For i ul 
ery was left on the ledge of an upp: 
Curzon Street, blazing away in the 











“OH, NO, NOT AT ALL, Most OLD PEOPLE ARE 80 DESPERATELY 


h » room, where, under the bed and within the ward 
obe and behind the curtains lurked six picked men from 
Seotland Yard armed with machine-guns and mustard-gas 
For a full week this device was in ope ration, but without 
' 


uccess. lor that reason we are now permitted to make j 
now! | 
f | 
Up to the time of writing the bat-burglar has not been | 
ught; but, as I said before, eve rybody is talking about 
m. This is bound in the end to have some effect. 
THE CHINTZ-BIRDS. 
On sunny Summer mornings, when happy thrushes call, 
[lie and watch the chintz-birds who live upon the wall 
Birds of curious plumage and very wistful eyes, 
Eagerly pursuing elusive butterflies. 
gerly } g 
Splendid are thechintz-birds, with green and-golden wings 
Their crimson tails outshine by far the finest bird that | 
And wistfully they hover and anxiou ly they try 
But never, never, never liave they ca ight a butterfly ! 
é 
I fancy, if they caught one, the chintz-birds might be free 


To leave the wall and fly away to hush and bran< h and 


tree 
But the complacent butterflies, w! 
impossible and could not be allowed 


» fluiter in a crowd, 
Know capture 1: 
Splendid are the butterflies, and confident and calm ; 
However near the eager beaks, they scorn to feel a qualm 
l’n rrv for the chintz-birds, whose task 1s never done— 


\lwavs chasing butterflies and never catching one. 
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THE FETTERED AND THE FREE. 

[x this report of a conversation be- 

een two jackdaws, one tame and the 

wild, which I chanced to over- 
hear, I will call the tame one Jack, and 

» wild one Daw. 

Jack was strolling about his territory 
in his usual nonchalant way, his hands, 
under his coat-tails and his 
expression half magistrate and half 
iminal, when Daw alighted suddenly 


) speak, 


n the garden fence. 
‘ Hullo!” he said. 


. Hullo! ‘ said Jack. 

‘I've been watching you for a long 
le,’ said Daw, “and feeling sorry 
you, and [ thought I'd just come 

vn and say so.’ 

re peated Jack. **Why?” 

” said the other; 


sG . ay 9 
y rry : 
‘Your clipped wing, 

‘ your restrictions.” 


Ww hy, I’ m to ol l by the other birds that 
come here, robins and chaflinches and 
sparrows—all that crowd—that my 
people here were terrible t - lovers 
once. The place was a disgrace. But 
the very day after I began to walk abo 
and make myself agreeable, every cat 
was bundled off- valuable ones t 10 


me. Or I eat the 2m on the floor “ lens 
the fire. Now you haven’t the faintest 
notion what it is like to be indoors 
before a fire! Better than being out in 
the cold and rain, hunting for food for 
yourself, I can tell you!” 

‘“‘ Maybe it’s more comfortable,” said 
Daw. “ But the point is, I’m free and 
you ’re not.” “Amazing!” said Daw. “I ean jt 

“T haven't told you the best yet,” | begin to understand being friendly wit! 
said Jack. ‘“ Hard-boiled eggs. Thej}a man, but you would never get 
yolk. That’s the greatest thing in the terms with cats, would you?” he 
world. They cook them specially for | quired anxiously. 
me here, and the man and I havebreak-| Nev er, " said Jacl 
fast together. I sit on his knee and he “Well,” said Daw, “I still cling 
feeds me with it. He jolly well has to, | my liberty and believe in it ; but you’ 
because if he doesn’t I peck his hand.” | not so much to be pitied as I was thi: 

«“ Do you mean to tell me you aren’t | ing.”’ 
frightened of him?” Daw asked. “ A No, Jack. “I’m glad I'\ 
man? One of those fellows with a gun ?”’ 3ut I don’t mind t 

“Certainly not,” said Jack. “I’vejing you I'm not so happy as | 





Said 
converted you. 





othe! 





. , , | a: , . _ 
got him; he’s under my claw. I’ve!since the evening. The pe 





‘Don't worry about 
that,” said Jack. “I’m 
Don't I look 


| ao | 
Lt rignit. 








ll? h ' 
Very,” said Daw; \)| 
‘almosttoowell. Sleek, | | P| 
f not actually fat. But | 
iberty, glorious liberty 
don’t youmiss that?” 
‘IT never had it,” said 


‘| was taken out 

{ nest and brought 
ere before ] was 
fledged. What we’ve 
ver had we don't 
‘But think of the 
fun of being able to fly 
wherever you want,’ 


aid the Daw—*the 
by 





| ‘ N { .f 
iF Lea | ee ee : 
| 


A (A cae 


QE ODS 


na ' . 
i} . } + o 
here have got a b 


about birds, and t 

lan Was reading al 

| trom the article or 
And how do you t 
the wretched t] 

end od ? I remem! 


words 





the exact 
fact I can’t forget th 
‘When domesticated '- 
that’s me, not 5 
ineedn’t let this w 
you—* when don 


1 


| cated, its droll ti 





leries'—I'm ‘it,’-— 
}ca apability of imitat 
hen human voice 

| 
| 


| 
known. 


1ionate, 


ther sounds, are v 
By turns aff 


quart els 


ROMANCE 


DIES HARD. 





power, the freedom ! 

“It’s merely acres a; gainst square 
yards,” said Jack. ‘ Liberty is only re- 
lative. And you do little enough with 

L'il be bound. The same fields, the 
ime trees, the same companions—yes, 
und the same food. What, by the way, 
do you eat ? ‘ 

‘Kat ?” said Daw. “ Worms, insects. 
here's a lot of mixed feeding on a 
heep’s back.”’ 

‘ Yes,” said Jack, “but you have to 
find it for yourself, don’t you, out in 
the cold and the rain? Now, mine's 
brought tome. I’ve got them all 
the move here, looking after me. They 
give me things you've never even 
dreamed of. Macaroni—what do you 
know about that ? 

“IT never heard of it,’ 
‘What is it like?” 

“It’s a kind of artificial worm, 
! 


said Daw. 


” said 
Jack. “Delicious! The Italians make 
it forme. Then there's buttered toast, 
and baked potatoes, and cheese, and 
raw meat, and little tit-bits of cooked 





meat too. 


| get all those nee to 


_ ‘impudent, confiding, it 
got them all. There’s nothing these | is 3 alway s inquisitive, destructive, gi 

creatures won't do for you if you aren’t | to purloining ; so that, however popula: 
afraid of them. That’s what you, the] at first as a pet, it usually terminates 
Bird of Freedom, and all the other | its careet by unregretted acci- 


some 


liberty-loving sillies don’t realise. These | dent.’ Now I don’t like that word ‘ 
creatures are the mildest things on| regretted’ at all. It’s poisoning my life 


‘Then why not come with me and 
forget it?’ said the other. ‘Cor 
where there is no restriction, whs« 
each of us is his own master. I'll hel; 
you. Come along.” 


earth really. As for the gun, I don’t 
mind that so much; I’m fond of a bit 
of cold pheasant myself. But they'd! 
never shoot you if you came down and | 
were friendly. That’s what captivity 
has taught me—they ’re really our best | What Jack would have replied [ ea 
als.” not say, but at this moment a ve 

“Well, I’m dashed!’’ said Daw.|small girl emerged from the house 
“ But how do you begin ? Surely that | and in a moment the wild bird, panic 
wants a bit of doing ? stricken, had vanished. 

‘ You do .” said Jack, = because you -" No,” said Jack to himself but lo 
have to. When your wing has been | enough for me to hear, ‘‘‘ unregretted 
clipped and you can't get away, you|or not, life with these people is ampl 

compensation,” and, moving to the door 


ask yourself what is your wisest course, 
and see that the sooner you forgive and |of my study, he knocked at it sharply 
forget and become intimate and fear- | and imperiously several times with his 
less the better time you'll have, and so} beak to in licate that he was hungry 
you flatter them by being nice to them, | again 

and the result is that in about five Very meekly I left my 
minutes you own the whole place. | fetche F him a banana. , 


work and 
E. V. 
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| THE ART OF GIVING. 
Tus year I chose an emporium which 

| makes a special study of the tastes of for t 

various ages and types. I meant to} 


1 
daone 
well 
i sé 
| 


} 
notice of an intelligent and sympathetic quit 
c . | 
shopwalker. | of h 
“TI see,” I said, “that you have some | niec 
of your stock marked ‘For Smokers,’ | dow 
‘For the School-girl,’ and so forth, but j « 
you haven't carried thething farenough. 
There ought to be sub-divisions.” 
“ As to that, Sir,” he replied, “‘ we are | 
most anxious to assist our patrons in | 
every possible way, and the idea did | 
occur to the management, but in prac- | 
tice it would have been difficult. If, for | 
instance, two ladies met at the counter | 





hel 
} 




















dined witin them recently and they had! of t 


Sa 
2 eee 











Bobbie. “ Miem™y 


** Certainly. 


make a particular effort to choose really | ‘ Felix 


alts.’ he said. “Astothelittle ones _ 


labelled ‘ Seasonable Gifts fortheObese’ | have made « eee 
rs the act of buying one another an out- | will find playthings suitable for children | . panes > he may ease the hou 
81zé Jumper, it might be rather awkward. | living under the same roof as the donor | sitoatic n ali But he will not go to the 
So the task of directing our customers |—woolly animals, picture-t ooks and 80 | ro ts of our social problems. Only Radical 
has be n left, as regards the finer dis- | fort! nthe basement. Toys that may | bother about roots "—Laberal Paper 
tinctions, to the discretion of the staff. be give young people residing at | An allusion, no doubt, to Mr. Lroyp 
If I can help you, Sir-——” | come distance are in quite another de- | GEORG! ’s gallant championship of the 
I recalled the Junkett-Porters. I had lp utment. They include the louder kind | mangold-wurzels against the pheasants 
+h as trumpets and drums , leirca 1909. 





~ 


WAYS LIKE THAT, OR I8 IT PARTIES?” 


und themselves) uncommonly | also mechanical contrivances requiring 
. | frequent winding-up and adjustment by 
Is there anything besides jumpers ladults. Is there anything more I can 
he adipose ?”’ I inquired. | do for you, Sir? 7 

We recommend a line of} “ Yes,’’ I said, for I had remembered 
x’ penwipers and tea-cosies. The} Mrs. Smythers. “Can you suggest an 


ion ‘ Keep on Walking’ is most | acceptable gift for the class-conscious 


> me 





: 
eo gifts. I went early to avoid | suggesti 
a crush and fought my way through | valuable in such cases.” second wife of a slightly bald but ex- 
la epee. crowds who had been simi- “ Y-e-s,” I said doubtfully. I didn’t | tremely prosperous stockbroker ?” 
rly inspired till I came within the| feel that I knew Mrs. Junkett-Porter| “You will find motor-goggles for 


vell enough to give her that sort | pe kes,” he replied, “ in the annexe. 

‘What about something fora} I thanked him fervently, but did not 
? She's a very clever girl, just l avail myself of his counsel. I fear that 
er first term at Oxford.” | 1 lack some quality peculiar to the dis- 
he said, “second on the |criminating giver. Anyhow I am giving 


e 
int, 
e 
n from h 
Nieces,’ 

I’m afraid there isn’t anything | everybody calendars this year as usual 


( Perhaps a book? ” he haz —————————————— 
1. “Weean do you Gems from Ella Also Ran. 
eler Wilcox, bound in purple suéde.’ | Conclusion of a wedding-deser iption : 
‘No,” I said, “no.” | “The Hon. — ationded as bride 
Then I should advise lavender bath | groom.”—Scots Paper. 


g 
We are glad the reporter remembered 
s voice confidentially- “wel him in time. 


ywered hi 
1 ne new departure. You 
‘ 


do some useful work 








sucn as 








ny ‘ 
4 
j 
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{ rican Lady (outside the Coliseum), “Can vo 
Knglish Lady. “I ruink mr 


“Wreoun, 


WAR FINISHED IN THI 


lmencan Lady. rMAT's JUS 


PEARLS 


Mornithy 


BEFORE A LITTLE PIG 
Ursula 


said brightly. “Have vo 


Porhaps | ought to explain things a bit before I go on 
in case this rather trite conversational opening shoul ms re 
ut take a dislike to Ursula, who is really a 


ve and intelligent girl 


very ttrac 
lt all arose out of a Pra: fe mace 
other day by our nurse, who is under 
that worthy sub-acidly, “if you ask me 
(which of course we hadn't), “ I think it will be a very good 
thing for Miss Pauline to go to sehool. Her manners are 
that bad. She's always a-copying of the talk she 
(aniff) “in the droring-room.” 

Simarting under this oblique condemnation, Ursula 
lecided to give our brat an intensive 


t her the notice 


suuicl 


hear a” 


and | 
struction 
spire 
at every 


course of in 


polite conversation, It was my idea to draw our in 
Lion from the char ripper people one meets nowaday 8 
turnin the advertisement pages. 

If has always given me a passing sense of moral uplil 
Their polished geniahty, their delicate solic 
s Well-being, their sparkling yet refined humow 


an example to the rude and lawle ‘nu 


to meet them 


© tor one 
ire such rodern 
cl it 

‘We f pet, IL said, 
doings 
closed book 


“that Pauline 
of these charming people are as yet a 
to her, No wonder her manners are bad, 
She only hears what the Little Bear o1 
Sister said 


can t read The auy 


Ings and 


ithe by 


| 


Poot! 
the Ugly 
We must bring her into contact with modern | venially 


| 
| 


So we stulied those pages in the picture papers which | 
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what my Bri 


il trust you slept well, Ursula 


i*thanks to 
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and 
‘’auline her first lesson 
wooing,” said Ursula brightly 


Peach . ‘One 


chaste Ronian numerals one morning al 


breakfast we gave | 

(Giood m * Have yor LSE 
This rather annoyed me as being (a) an extremely 
had 


obvious opening, and (4) the one | intended to kr 
off with myself 

‘l have not,” | matter of fact | 
the bathroom B ' 


(A half volley that, an 


rapped out “As a 
couldn't find any u 


} >* 


used yours, as | 


Ursula stepped out to it.) 


‘Oh, yes, indeed, Grandfather, st 


replied, be 


Bi Spring mattress you 


warnin 


that lovely bought 


me. But tell me-—-did your razor suit your beard 

L passed my hand furtively over my chin and dislodge: 
the tuft of eotton-wool | had reeent!y aflhiwed to tt, w 
wnpleasant results. But Paul was looking at me u 
quiringly 10 | swallowed my indignation 


keep that 


sccret | 


irded how I 
will tell you The 
\ little rub goes a long way, and washin 


You are wondering,” [ ha 

spe, girl complexion ? | 
. Polish 

day is a pleasure 

emed inclined to i ll WwW 

rnd went to investigal 


Ursula giggled, and Pauli: 

suit, so Ll turned my back on them 
oakfast Presently Ursula re 

Our little girl,” she igvested 
ment 

1 can quite believe it, Mrs. Everyman,” I 
“May Lask if have had opportunity 
in pecting our stock 


I have 


covered 


rm Qulres some nout 


} 


observed 


indeed, Mr, Sage,” replied Ursula, 


now in tu 


“Le 
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" ( ' tur if viet to R 


‘ tof th pene 
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FAIRYLAND 


! issued a | 
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i, 


THE 


}) ‘ rtawecultre i i 
{ yuart ( to be rec} ! 
f bacor But you will t 
reterel , ‘ 
No,’ I said: “no referer 
The good will be delivered t 
plat ind | may add here | pope 
hurriedly) ‘t) it a tree fire } li y 1 
( rsula cla ye 1 her hands in 
‘Now,’ he whi pered, “1 kr t 
have read about the Sage Way ! 
I gave her the fish-cake and pa 
back, * Exeellent,’ I murmured 
But Ursula didn’t need any e 
her fork into the fish-cake and flow od 
you aid | couldn't eook,” she remarked 
“No, I never did But [ thought vic 
cook After which I vaulted | t ul 
ind struck an attitude with a | { ! 
| cach eye and a grin like the Cheshire cat 
Pauline looked towards het ) 


| Daddy being silly?" she said 
“Hush! aid Ursula; “he is t 
the manners and customs of High Societ 
Pauline stared reflectively at me 
‘D' you know,” she a ked ‘what I « 
ay to Cook about Daddy ? She rid he 
bari, Mummy, what's ‘barmy 
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CAT-BURGLAR VOGUE 


SECOND THOUGHTS 
Wren Tommy comes home from his ool 


Wit i thoroughly rotten report 

Which makes it apparent that he is an arrat 
Young rogue of the frivolous sort, 

| lash myself into a fine indignation 

\nd prepare to deliver a caustic oration 


Then my mind wanders back in a dream 
To another small Tommy I knew 
Whose scholasti career y lded pri scach year 
(Now faded but open to view) 
Wi 40 report s were received with pat milai care 
Which goaded him onward to further excesses 
\s [| look at that Tommy to-day 
In the light of the forty years past, 
I cannot help feeling it's idle concealing 
Ll turned out a failure at last, 
When at fifty and moro he can searce pay the leo 


h 


Of the son he is yearning to bend o'er his 


» pr rhaps on the whole | ll retrain 
Krom bying quite all that I think, 


And, although | am aching to give him a shatkir 
t Tommy's shortcomings L'll wink 
For when all's said and done I would very much 


rathe 


Hle should fail as a boy and succeed as a fatl 
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Professor. ‘My Boy, IT WILL TAKE YOU FIVE YEARS TO SING AS WELL AS YOU THINK YOU 











THE REVIVAL OF LATIN. 
(By Our Educational Expert.) 

Tue annual meeting of the Head- 
masters’ Conference, though doubtless 
influenced by the Saturnalian associa- 
tions of the season, affords unmistak- 
able evidence of the conviction that there 
is something in Latin after all. The 
testimony of schoolmasters, however, 
may be regarded as biassed in favour of 
the old fortifying classical curriculum, 
though many of them 
shown a certain opportunism in reduc- 
ing Greek to an almost irreducible 
minimum. But signs of the revival of 
Latin are not confined to those who 
have graduated at our older univer- 
sities. Only recently I have heard of 
an enterprising tailor who advertises 
a special pattern of great-coat under the 
alluring title of the Cloaca Maxima. 


| J vurnalism, again, has lent its powerful 








id to the restoration of the grandeur 
was Rome. References to vade 
meca a8 & synonym for manuals or 
text-books are not unknown, and of 
late years a weekly journal prefaced its 
weekly chronicle with the admirable 
heading, “‘ Urbis et Orbis,” though I re- 
gret to notice that this choice specimen 
of Latinity has now been abs adoned. 


that 


have of late) 
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DO Now.” 

These testimonies are valuable, but | 
they do not come within the scope of 
the “‘ direct method,” of which the head- 


BY BLOTTI. 
“TuHesE,” I 


observed, opening the 


master of the Perse School is the stal- | larger of the two envelopes, “ must be 


wart and successful champion. Dr. | the proofs.” 

Rouse claims that by adopting ad Anne bustled up excitedly. 

system teachers could from the be- ‘I had them taken last Tuesday,” | 
ginning make small boys really like le xplained with a delicate touch of pride, 
Latin. In other words, the phrase “Per- |“ at Blotti’s.” 

sicos odit puer apparatus” ceases to| Anne regarded the contents laid out 


| 
| 


apply. Here, or so it appears to Mr. upon the table. 
Punch, there is a great opening for the ‘Why ?” she inquired, rather ambig- 
B.B.C., if only the aid of all the benevo- | wously, 1 thought. 


‘Aunt Clara has asked for one,” I 


leat ‘‘uncles ” who dispense daily doses 
of sage counsel and instruction could be | informed her, ‘“‘ and Blotti specialises in 
| well-modelled heads.” 


enlisted. And what better beginning | 

could be made than with the recitation “T see,” replied Anne in a wisp of a 
to suitable music of those fascinating | voice ; ‘‘ but why,’ she persisted, “ does 
rhymed lists of the Latin genders which | Aunt Clara want a photo of you?” 
still linger in the memories of theelder| “ She 's never seen me "—1 was quite 
generation? For they are not only|patient—‘and you must remember 
valuable for the correct composition of | that she lives in New Zealand.” 


Latin sentences but also full of intui- Anne brightened visibly and said 
tions and prophecies bearing on the “I see,” ones more. 

progress of civilisation. To take only| ‘Of course,” she added, examining 
one example, the admission of women | the exhibits close ly, “that does make it 
to the professions and callings previ-|a wee bit difficult—being so far away, 
ously closed to them was never more|I mean. 





soul-shaking coupiet— judge so much better whether she pre- 


‘*Common are to either sex 
Artifer and opifer.’ waiter or just an ordinary dog-ste: aler. 


fers a nephew to look like a night-club 


If she were in the ,habit of | 
succinctly foreshadowed than in the| dropping in to tea sometimes we could 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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As it is I suppose you'll have to send 
her the whole lot, won't you?” - 

“Oh, Idon’t know,” Idemurred. “This : - 
one, now——”"” 

To tell you the truth, my difficulty i 
that I can’t get a photographer to re 
gard me seriously. I wander in, and the 
fellow seems frightfully busy just then 
and takes a pot at me when we're bot! 
thinking of something else, and the 
you are. If only he'd go to a certa 
imount of trouble over it, and prete 


there’s a canary in a box or a rabl 

n a top-hat or whatever it is, it w 

be so much more fun for everybody 

But he won't : 
. Perhaps, ’ suggested Anne ‘fi 

could have this one with the | ght be 
nd your neck? It’s not awfully like 
u, but I don’t see that it m 

ull the way out there. Of course 


she continued, “ the best photo Lev 
had taken is that one where you 
looking out of a hamper. I've a 
vdmired it. The only thing is I thir 
you've altered appreciably since j vw, , 
were two.” Wa 

“Two years and two monthis,” Ie Ny 
rected her. “It’s all written Mae 
wre ii . 

‘Well, perhaps we'd better not ser Ys 
that one,” she concluded after V5 , 
ment’s reflection. “I don't w: it hi y 
said that I married a man looking if | 
of a hamper. It might appear at ifl j Hi 

f 


odd to anyone in New Zealand } 
never know.” 
“ How about this one?” Iasked. “It 


has a look of wide-eyed wondel 
is extremely rare at my age. Rat 
beautiful, when you come to think 
it. 

“ Tt does intrigue me in NV 
mitted Anne. “I’ve seen you | 
remarkably like that when you ‘ve 
swallowed something large. Only it's 
a pity you haven't shaved 

“That's the effect of the lighting 
lexplained. ‘“‘ Youknow—tone. They 
go to a lot of trouble to get that some 
times.” 

‘‘Curious,”"”’ murmured Anne, hold 
ing it at arm’s-length and screwing up 
her eyes 

“ Blotti is supposed to be fearfu ly 
good, : ] went on. ” He part cular 





“Ts Mr. Brown peap? It 














says that he makes a point of bringing la “— to inquire after sick friend). 
out any unusual features.’ NOT, HOW Is HE?” 
‘So I notice,” admitted Anne | - ————_— ——————— ——— ee 
[ can’t imagine why he insists on giving | charge pretty heavily r—for—their | will be forwarded at the earliest po 
you prominent ears. As a matter of | high prices and so on sible moment.’ 
fact one hardly ever sees you in then « About how much would that be ? * 
And I do hate people to look ‘ got up| inquired Anne 1 wy a “I'm only wondering,’’ remarked 
in a photograph ; it’s such a mistake “ My dear ¢ [ can’t remember off-/ Anne, “what the man said who got 
* Blotti,” I said a little sharply, “ 1s | hand, I answer ae but Blotti says yours.” 
an expert. I’m sure that, if anybody | here ’’- und I ee yp Me peers “ Parrot (African grey) for Sale; talks like a 
knows how ears should be worn e; the ot or < nvelope “says | ae tha beeen being ; good reasons for selling.’ 
| does. And, besides, I ’ve got to pay| he greatly regrets his assistant having : ° Scots Paper. 
for all this anyway. Firms like his| posted on the wrong proofs, and mine| What are the others 








| than to the mature cynic. 














AT THE PLAY. 


“ Pottyanna ” (St. JAMEs’s). 
I ruink I must have enjoyed some 


| advantage in not having made myself 


| acquainted with the original American 
| romance from which this play was ex- 
| tracted. In any case I do not propose 


| to remedy the defect, for I gathered 


| that its appeal would be to the readers 
| 


| of Our Young Folks’ Magazine rather 
On the 
other hand I wish I had attended in 
the company of some unsophisticated 
young person, if only to hear her say of 
Miss Joan Barry, “ Isn’t she sweet /” 
And indeed she was. Her playing 


| of the part of Pollyanna (only half her 


own age) was extraordinarily.close to 


| nature, and the art of it 


) | 
| 
| 


so well concealed that 
one never regarded it as 
a tour de force in acting. 
Now and then there was 
a note of pathos which 
seemed a little forced, 
but in her prevailing 
quality of gladness she 
was always a true child. 

The plot is just a lath- 
ind-plaster frame for the 
figure of Pollyanna. Of 
events before the curtain 
ises we get a précis from 
the lips of three women 

ssips—two of them 
malicious—who are en- 
gaged during a protracted 
éance, that spreads it- 
self over most of the First 
Act, in sewing dull gar- 
ments and packing them 
in a barrel for the benefit 
of the children of mis- 
sionaries in the Congo 
or somewhere). The late 
Vr. Harrington, it seems, 
had disapproved of the affection which 


Blink 


| his daughter Charity entertained for an 


immediate neighbour, John Pendleton, 

and barred the door against his atten- 
' tions. With a view to elopement the 
| lover—it sounds a little mediwval—ex- 
| cavated an underground passage from 
| his house to the Harrington cellar. The 
| girl was caught in the act of escaping 

by this tunnel and incarcerated by her 

horrid parent. His subsequent death 
| was attributed to her unfilial conduct ; 
|and she “expiated” by marrying a 
missionary and going out to the Congo 
(or somewhere). Here in due course 
| she expired, and her husband after her. 

Pollyanna, the orphan child of this 
purgatorial union, is invited by her aunt, 
Polly Harrington, to come home and 
live with her. This lady, as she takes 
the greatest pains to let us know, is 
| actuated solely by a sense of duty, 


Dr. C 
John Pendleton . 
Pollyanna , 


having no milk of human kindness in 
her, and being peculiarly embittered 
against this particular orphan. 
she (the aunt) had taken her father’s 
side in the affair of her sister Charity, 
and with such fierceness that she had 
thrown over her own young man, Dr. 
Chilton, because he was a friend of 
Charity’s young man. It is true that 
she retained his image in a locket, ex- 
cept when she mislaid it for the pur- 
poses of the plot; but the contact of 
this souvenir with her heart did not 
seem to affect its insensibility. 
Meanwhile Pendleton, still annoyed 
by Charity’s apparent preference for a 
missionary, lives the life of a disgruntled 
hermit, nursing his twelve-year-old 
chagrin and (latterly) a broken leg. 








“SO GLAD YOU ’RE 


Or comes . 1 tw wl le hele CUM. Tom REYNOLDS. 
MOM cc ew tle tle 6 AOE Stewart. 
Mr. Lyn Hanrpina, 


Polyanna, all smiles, is now projected. 


even in the most depressing conditions, 
ought to be glad, and is going to be 


to be glad because you haven't lost the 
other as well. But she has also a child’s 
love of adventure. Within ten minutes 
or so she has picked up a playmate in 
the person of Jimmy Bean, a hobblede- 
hoy from an adjacent seminary for 
orphans, and they start exploring the 
neighbour’s hedge. Everywhere she 
carries her gladness and, except in vhe 
case of her aunt’s tough heart, is the 
cause of gladness in others; which 


complains of her loneliness. 
Before long she penetrates, through 








For 


GLAD I’M GLAD,’ 





makes it the more surprising that she | 


| carry his lady off. 
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the lovers’ old tunnel, into Pendleton’s 
From one of her mother’s | 
fairy-stories, which she tells him with 


fastness. 





a very charming innocence, he deduces 


} 


| that Charity had remained faithful to | 


| him in heart throughout her “expiation.” 
|So he too is made glad. The same 


|innocence is the ultimate cause of re- | 


| conciliation between Chilton and Polly, 
and they too are made glad. 


ness being a little too easy—too easy 
even for the readers of Our Young Folks’ 


anna to be run over by a motor-car and 
|paralysed. She ought strictly to have 
| been glad that she was only paralysed 
|in the legs and not all over. 
‘breaks down, and very piteously. 

After a lapse of five 
years spent abroad in 
search of a cure, the last 
Act shows us Pendleton’ s 
house gaily decorated for 
herreturn, Allis radiant 
expectation. Pendleton, 
his leg long ago mended, 
has on his best evening 
clothes,and Jimmy Bean, 
whom he has adopted 
and polished, is very 
smart in a double-breast- 
ed dinner-jacket. But 
nobody has the faintest 
idea, whether Pollyanna 
will come in on her feet 
or on a stretcher. You 
might think that Dr. 
Chilton and the aunt, 
who have been with her, 
would have kept some- 
body informed of the 
actual state of things. 
Then it only shows how 
little you know of the 





’ 


of drama. Something 


Into this unpromising environment | had to be done to make it look like a 
| play. 
Her speciality is gladness. Everybody,| we were kept on tenterhooks. 


So till almost the last moment 


But there is a danger of all this glad- | 


Magazine. So it is arranged for Polly- | 


But she | 


. artlessness of this kind | 
Miss Joan Barny. ; 


And there—not to spoil sport—I will 


| leave you, merely adding that, when Mr. 
glad if she has anything to say to it.| Lyn Haxpine wanted Miss Joan Barry 
Thus, if you have lost an arm, she will| (and I wish he hadn't) to make a little 
make you understand that you ought} speech, and she said that she was glad 


that we were glad, she had the full use 
of her legs. But that proves nothing. 
If Pollyanna had been dead she would 
have got up and stepped forward. 

Miss Barry overshadowed the rest 
of the cast (‘‘a child shall lead them”), 
but all were good. Mr. Lyn Harpine 
was as sound as ever, both in his 
rugged and gentle phases. From his 
early ferocity I should never have 
gathered that he was the kind of man 
to boggle at bolts and bars. He would 
certainly have taken violent means to 
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“ WELL 


(rather peeved at t) ast? 


i HERI 
‘ Master” 


Miss Gr ACE UL ANE conveyed the sleek | this kind of thing. He has a remark- 
hardness of Aunt Polly with her usual] able repertoire of gestures and faces 
easy assurance, and so convincingly}and he selected them with the nicest 
that we could not share the satisfaction | discrimination 
of Chilton (nicely played by Mr. Arnon | On the whole a like ly enough enter 
STEWART) W he retrieved the petri-|tainment for the time of year, when | 
fied organ which may once have been her | childre tbout and old hearts grow 
heart. Thethree members of the sewing | your g QO. S. 
party— Miss Mary Brovau, Miss ALIcE | : 

Beer, and Miss Euizaperu Wats yN In aid of the Winter Distress League, 
were excellent, and it was no fault ¢ {} 23 Bedford Row, a Children's Party is 
theirs if they kept on he sing exce ell nt alto be held at the Hotel Métropole, from 
little too long 13.30—6.0, on Tuesday, January 6th, 

Mr. Hucu Dempster, as the inar-| when there will be dancing and an 
ticulate Jimmy Bean, was meant of] exhil yn of ** Mister Beaver’s” Theatre 
course to be awkward in the earlier| of Magic. The music for the Magical 
part, but not quite so awkward as vee, Fantasy in which Mister Beaver is to 
was. His figure, suitable enough fo r} perform w th his cat has been arranged 
J age in the last Act, did not} by M EvGENE Goossens. Tickets (5/6) 
lend itself, like Miss Barry's, to the} may be obtained from the Hotel Métro- 


- 
t 


5S TO *° ABSE)D 


R 


assumption of extreme youth. ip 

Most of the humour was in the sure} Mi Beaver's 
hands of Miss Marre O'Neiiias Pol | ments may be hired 
maid-of-all-work, and Mr. Tom Rery-| Distress League (( 
NOLDS as Pendleton's man. The social tion) on app cation t 
atmosphere of the locality (not speci -|GrirritH, St. Mar 
fied) seems to have encour aged ; t more W.C.2 “ x 
than ordinary jicence in the manners 
of domestics. Of this Miss O’Nei A Children’s Fairy 


SLICS, 


D 
Hot 
3.30 to 


| 

- ! 
with her Irish brogue that gave so rich | 
to J 
; 


a colour her recurrent expletives 
took full advantage. So did Mr. Rey 
| NoLDS. He had a lot of bumping about 


| to do, but his art is too good to need! sington. 
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Tuesday, J 
in ald of 


n 
7.0, 


Princess L 
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M iwical 
in aid of th 
ildren’s 
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-Tale 
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Mr. 


friend, the Surgical Supply Depot, 
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Entertain- 
» Winter 


Care Sec- 


Rev .M. L. 
tine Fields, 
» Party and 
Hyde Park 
6th, from 
Punch’s old 
Ken- 


“Goop HkavENs—aki 





| promised to distribute the prizes which 

will be given for the best costumes and 
the best dancing. Tickets (5s.) may 
be obtained from the Hon. Secretaries, 
| Surgical Supply Depot, 23, Upper Phil 
limore Place, Ws 8 





Sir Boyle ] Roche Comes Back. 





— J 
| 


“ This is not the thin end of the wedge. It | 
is the thick end. The conspiracy. . scom- | 
ing to a head. But it has long been abrewing.” | 

Sund 1} Pa; ev) | 

Neverthele et us shoot our arrows at the | 
sun, in the hope that our ships may one da 
come in.” —Scots Paper 
_ 

* Like all the best children’s plays, g 
from the child's angle, and keeps pretty w 
to the right side of childish comprehension a 
through. A few tropical allusions are m 


spec ifically for the elders.” —Sunday Pape 
But is it really wise to include this hot 


stuff in a pla 1y for children ? 


From an Indian costamien's cata 


logue : 
“A Very finest and Pretti 

well in this hot season by our 

of noble mind.’ 

Another triumph of mind over matte: 


s that we 
us lad 


st dres 
enorn 


Even Smith Minor occasionally de 
viates into accuracy. In his last History 
paper he gave the dates of Epwarp VII 
and Groros# YV. as follows 


“Epwarp VII. 1901 —191L0 





has kindly 


i 1910—Still raining.’ 


GEORG! 
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Mrs. Cave-man (appearing shingled). “Yes, MY LAD, YOU 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Iv the supply of food and clothing, not to speak of a 
thousand other necessities, to our armies in the field during 
the great War was throughout unfailingly effective, although 
in earlier campaigns it had left a great deal to be desired, 
most of us perhaps vaguely thought this was more because 
we do things better now, living in an age of efficiency, than 
because some individusl person behind the scenes was 
achieving a triumph of organisation. Major Desmonp 
CuapMAN Huston and Major Owen Rutter, in their bio- 
graphy of the man whom they describe as “the greatest 
Quarter-Master since Moses ”"—General Sir John Cowans 
(Hurcninson)—make it clear that qualities amounting to 
genius went to the task. While mainly anxious to secure 
tardy justice for a leader whose undeniable surface-levity 
sometimes obscured his real power, incidentally the authors 
have put no small literary success to their credit, for few 
Lives of famous organisers (it was their hero’s life-long 
sorrow never to have had the chance of active service) can 
be better worth reading than this. The only grumble one 
could possibly make about the book is that the writers’ ex- 
tensive and generally well-justified reliance on the quoted 
word of their subject’s fellow-officers tends to excess of 
repetition. All his professional colleagues found in “ Jack” 
Cowans the same sterling qualities of self-reliance, rapidity 
of output and instinctive judgment of character, coupled 
with a reckless generosity and an imperturbability that no 
emergency could shake. But, if there is here some multi- 
plication of eulogy, this is only a small matter, seeing that 
in these two volumes one may find not only a wealth of 
sound stories one would like to quote and remember, to- 
gether with fascinating side-lights on the supply problems 
of the War, but also and most notably a living presentation 
of a really historic personality, as brilliant as unconventional. 
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DON’T DRAG ME APOUT BY THE HAIR ANY MORE.” 





Grant RicHarpDs once more has been able to frame, 
And to find himself willing to publish as well, 
A capital book—Every Wife is its name ; 
And here is a hint of the tale be’s to tell :— 
Meggie and Molly are two pretty wives 
(We meet them at dinner in Maidenhead, Berks. 
Childless and both rather bored with their lives) 
Who long on a sudden for “ larks.” 


Harry Rostrevor is husband of Meg. ; 

Molly has married his friend, Michael Dean ; 
Each gives his lady (they haven't to beg) 

Cheques and permission to seek change of scene 
Meggie and Molly each keep a close mouth 

As to where, as to when they ‘Il be holiday mates, 
Then steal off to Paris and on further South, 

Leaving word that they ’ve sailed for the States. 


Bored with a bachelor bite and a sup, 
Monte Carlo the men-folk determine on too ; 
I'll leave you to picture the sort of mix-up 
(But happily ending) that’s bound to ensue ; 
‘Tis a book writ in roses and wines that are bright, 
Flirtations and dinners most dainty indeed ; 
Grant Ricwarps declares 'twas amusing to write ; 
It has certainl;; been so to read. 





The Next Corner (Lane) opens propitiously with a legacy ; 
David Blythe, a City man badly hit by the War, being left 
by his sister a pleasant old house in the countfy and an 
income of four hundred a year. _To the first and on the 
second he proposes to retire, unscrupulously disregarding 
the claims of his son, John, who was withdrawn from his | 
public school at sixteen and has languished ever since in a 
London office. John is now twenty-two, David forty-five, 
quite young enough (he considers) to marry again, and quite 
old enough—seeing what he went through in the War—to 
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| be de mobilised from the City. So he 
offers Join a small lump of the legacy | 
to furnish a bachelor flat—he is sorry | 
he cannot afford to send him to Oxford | 
and goes off to take possession of 
Havlands. J/o/mn is left stranded at his 
desk: and tl} » high-water-mark of Mr. | 
DUDLEY Cant w's (I suspect) first 1 novel | 
is reached in depicting the boy’s isola- 
tion and bitterness. Meanwhile Blythe 
ior hastaken the initial steps towards 
providing his son with a stepmothen 
ind John, on his first visit to H: ayli unds, | 
finds a very pretty girl, slightly older 
himself, who has consented, for | 
reasons never divulged, to engage her- | 
self to his father. The remainder of the! 
book is purely concerned (in the no1 
‘thical sense of the adverb) with the 
passions of Pamela and John: the final 
elimination of the siren and the r stoi 
both hone adorers to the Stock 


ition of 
Exchange bei u likely, if in the cass 


of John asomew al cynical, di nouement 

I cannot congratulate Mr. Carew o1 
his leading lady and vieuwx premiei 
Pamela being as impossible as she i 
unpleasant, and her widower a man of | 
straw. But in his more sober dealing | 
with Jo/ » and his male contemporari 


is certainly on more promising 
und; and I hope to find myself 
\ le-heartedly appreciative of t 
second crop he gets off it. 


It was a kind stroke of destiny which 
cast the Cutty Sark into Falmout 
Harbour, after she had come h 


battered and neglected, her good days 
ull gone by, and nothing in prospect 
unious hacking from port 
) port with coals under a foreign flag 
Pot Captain Dowman, a retired ship 
captain, enthusiastically aided by his 
wife, bought her for the love of he 
To-day she rides in Falmouth Harbow 
new-sparred, new-rigged, new-painted, 
the last of the clipper ships, near as! = -<- 
good as when she was launched in 1870. The story of t 
beautiful little craft is admirably told in brief by 
METHUEN). Miss} 
Fox Surrn went in the Cutty Sark upon her first voyage 
ifter her carrion and who was in command of her but 
her old master Captain WoopceET, after an interval of 
twenty-eight years ? According to Miss Fox Smiru there 
is some idea of taking the old ship to Sydney once more 
[ hope the voyage will not be ¢ romps ed, for it is ill to 
cross an old trail. In the meantime, Captain Dowman is 
educating boys for the sea on board the Cutty Sark. Over 
against her is moored the frigate Foudroyant, in which Mr 


save an ignon 


Wueat ey Cops for the last thirty years has been perform- 
ing a great national service in training boys for the sea at 


his own costs and charges. Foudroyant may well stand for 
the Roval N; avy under whose protection the Cutty Sark and 


her sisters thr: ished all across the world and back in perfect 








Miss Fox I 
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LY MORNING, COMRADI 
I t THE BLOOMIN’ RICH CAN ENJOY IT AS WELI 








Shere and Robert Blaber were rivals from their boy 
od, the former being a favourite of fortune, while the 
atter, as far as I could find, had no redeeming quality 
Sat ing the War these young men were in Gallipoli, where 
laber, over-zealous for revenge, shot Shere in the back and 


B 
thought that he had killed him. This supposition, as 
readers of Mr. Warwick Derpina's Suvla John (Casseuy) 


| 
| 
| 
vill soon discover, was incorrect. After years of wander 
ing Shere returned to England, his chief purpose being to 

give Blaber a good scare. I can promise you that his 
success was complete, but I cannot guarantee that you will 
get much enjoyment out of the story of it. There is, how 
ever, another and a more fragrant side to this tale. Shere, on 
wriving in England, loses his heart to a very gentle lady of 
gipsy blood. Fresh and wholesome breezes blow over this 
open-air courtship and he lp to purge the tale of its rather 
oppressive atmosphere of revenge 











safety. There they lie, man-of-war and trader. And I wish 
Miss Fox Smita would make one of het jolly ballads upon | 
the two noble ships, whose like is not to be found in the | 
world, and which are the epitome of England. 


Commercial Candour. 
From the window of our local optician : 
“Coreap Specracies. Repares Same Day. 


” 








| to old. You were then, I remember, 
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WANTED—A PARLIAMENT OF THINK-HARDS. 


Tux Young Conservative wore a large smile as Mr. Punch greeted him. 

“Things have moved,” said the Sage, “since we met a year ago. The new order changeth, yielding place 
a little depressed and complained of your luck in having lost seats out of 
Now you are back with an enormous majority. You admit, I hope, the 


” 


all proportion to your loss of votes. 


same factor of luck in this result also. 
‘“*I do,” said the Young Conservative. ‘And the conditions favoured us. The Zrvovierr letter helped a 


bit, and so did the state of Mr. MacDonaup’s nerves when he found himself in a tight corner with the toothache. 
{ confess an honest sympathy for him. He had done good things at the Foreign Office, however much he may 
have owed to the fall of the incorrigible Porncart. He had won the respect of all parties and might have 
kept it if he had not shown himself too weak to resist the extremists of his own party. That was what gave 
the country a scare. You yourself, Sir, took a strong line about this danger at the time of the Election.” _ 

“That is true,” said the Sage, “and I have been rallied about it. There seems to be a prevailing notion 
that on any matter that engages the interest of politicians I am bound to have no feelings of my own. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. I have never pretended to be impartial when the safety of the country was 
concerned. In the old days, when we were content with two official Parties in the State, this question seldom 
arose to disturb my balanced equanimity. And if forty years ago I had attacked the abstract idea of Socialism 
nobody would have accused me of political bias. But just because a Parliamentary party happens to have grown 
up round this idea there are apparently those who would deny me the satisfaction of expressing my frank opinion 
of it. It would follow that I am not free to take my own line about any principle, however dangerous—Commun- 
ism, for instance—which is represented in Parliament; because, by being so represented, it has come within th 
scope of party politics. I should like it to be generally understood that I reserve to myself the right of always 
taking sides with my country; and, I may add, oi opposing any section of any party—however great its majority 

that threatens to obstruct the progress of good work.” 

“If you are thinking of our Die-hards,” said the Young Conservative, “I am with you. 

gotten that hundreds of thousands who had hitherto always supported Liberalism cast their votes for the 


I have not for- 


Socialism. Mr. MacDonanp may call it a “conspiracy” if he likes, but facts are not altered by having fancy 
And the result is that the best of us recognise that we have not been returned as a party 





names given to them. 





Conservative Party as being the only party that was likely to secure an absolute majority and so keep out 
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glad that your leader has recognised the str 
ias to rely in his fight against the vested 
to be done, and never was such a ¢ mn given 
compel victory in almost any caus Let the 
hattali Ba: 1 ‘ ones let the hig battalions be 
I would not place too 1 
iwi like smoke B if you Nave t I 
i 
“You were right to say that t g 
sood fortune and at the end of y t 
attack the pressing problems of the 
late Premier could command, you « icceed 
best and sanest in the ideals of his Party 
“And you may be sure that k ’ 
are members of His Maj Sty ~ Op} 
lone, W ever does it, for the « 
1) even though he may ! ( ~ 
( the! even on the | l | 
i ns he help of the G 
prove their sincerity.” 
‘Are you not asking 
Not f m the spol 
have seen eye to eye with 
$ Sly ! polities, though w ‘ 
in the Colomial Office he has } 
humou Indeed | 
ind so I need not give 
ysten He probably has one M 
| ights, in which I hope 
venia e will take n 
Is it pern 1,”’ said } ( 
erive some benefit from n 
I ink it ve ’ p hy NN) ' 
c | stion 1s 1 


One Aundred and 
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This has got to | Parlian 
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we must produce something better than a Dik 

of 7 hards 
9 life-blood of your party,” said Mr. Pun \nd I 
gt f that element of youth among his followers on which he 
ch block the w ry of essential reform. There is great work 
body of men. You have a weight of numbers that must 
e be g | Providence is said to be on the side of th big 

f P le 

numerical trength, tor ] have en colossal n 
I s you have the gift of y t 
\ tot i t 
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( the untry, you must prove at y 
] by torce of a mo pertect ry ulty tha 
£ { han he could ever hope t wha 
n over the way, and 1 ilways unkindl | 
too partisan < ciass-conscious to appreciate g I rk 
irts, and to re mise the right man t ! 
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Sag lake Mr. Tuomas for I may 1 \ 
( nd he } nt ee | ips tat t “ ] I 
& } P' : 
nis colleagues to maké pi i i l 
shiy ind he has qualities after my own hea lud 
1 mark of my appreciation He f cours 
" . 
toys beloved of grown-ups—su 1 c p railw 
4 } 
. ¥ s gift is to take the fo of a volur W 
5s Vv ( 1 y ith h 3 , 5 wna ¢ rs t { 
the name and aut! ship t book? In 


Sutp-Sebenth Volume.” 
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